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SKETCH OF THE BRITISH INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

The length of this discussion has already extended itself 
beyond the due limits of a single paper, and enough yet re- 
mains to occupy another, while l proceed in the next place 
to consider the method devised for the administration of cri- 
minal justice. 

The outline for this, as established by Lord Cornwallis, 
was as follows. The native system of police, the powers of 
which in the arbitiary state weie confided to the zemindars, 
with their armed followers in the country, and to a set of officers 
called kotwals, with armed followers in the cities, was abolish- 
ed. From both these sets of officers all powers were taken 
away. Instead of the previous expedients, the judges of the 
district courts were vested in quality ot magistrates with powers 
of apprehending and examining all offenders. Oil slight offen- 
ce*, importing a trivial punishment, they might pass and exe- * 
cute sentence : in other cases, it was their business to secuie the 
supposed delinquent for trial in the court of ciicuit; and that, 
either by committing or holding him to" bail as the gravity of 
the case might seem to require. Each district was divided into 
portions of ten coss, or twenty miles square, and in each of 
these subdivisions the judge was to establish a darogah or cons- 
table with a train of armed men, selected by himself. Tbo 
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darogah -was empowered to apprehend on a written charge, 

' and to take security, -in the case of a bailable offence, for ap- 
pearance. before, the magistrate. r Had^ there been a sufficient 
Sf these officers who should solefy have attended to po- 
listerial duties, rfie plan Was a very toletahle brie ; 
fcg reflection will convince as of the absurdity of 
Bible that a single individual could perforin these 
lation of about a million, particularly when he 
llio e of civil judge to attend to. 
pinion fiHiet be formed of the plan of a court of 
jfial of crimes periodically ? Surely a man of 
tense would imagine that the best mode of ad- 
Justice would be, if possible, to establish local tri- 
each* district for the trial of each case upon the 
spot as soon as it arose, instead of appointing a moveable court 
Which was to make its tour periodically, by which all those 
committed for trial for <unbaitab1e offences, immediately after 
the conclusion of one sessions, were obliged to remain in jail 
for several months, — to say nothing of the hardship to the pro- 
secutor^ and witnesses of being, obliged to attend court a second 
time it besides if any of them should chance to be travellers, 
they were either forced to remain in attendance untill the next 
sessions should be held, or if they had gone home in the in- 
terim, to undertake a long journey for the purpose of being 
present at the trial. It is probable that the framers of the 
deheme nr* ver reflected on all its concomitant disadvantages, 
<?r even enquired whether it possessed any peculiar benefits ; 
they- knew that such an one existed in England ; they had also 
perceived that great abuses had been perpetrated by the local 
authorities, both English and native, that existed in India ; 
and they probably thought, that in establishing a system for the 
administration of justice here, they could not do better than 
copy the model which presented itself at borne. 

, We should" examiue the origin of such an establishment 
in England, . and it will be going quite far enough back to be- 
gin with the Norman conquest. At that period the courts of 
justice were local* the king being hold the fountain of justice. 
The Normans brought over their, feudal judicature : each feu- 
dality had its Courts Leet and Courts Baron with power of 
life and death ; but the county courts were suffered to con- 
tinue while the king was paramount, and usually held, or 
professed to hold, a court of justice whereyer he might be. 
In process of time, out of the court of goveWitrient justiciary 
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which used to follow the king, arose the stationary courts at* 
Westminster* the Courts of King’s Bench* qf * Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer. But it was found that ’the king could not he # 
always making the circuit of*the kingdom to administer Justice * 
to the whole people ; and that the feudal Barons, and other 
country gentlemen of those times were little else than robbers 
on the grand scale. As a check on the oppression 1 of theses 
the Pailiament of Northampton in 1196 appointed just tees* ill 
Eyre* who were tp make the tour of the kingdom "once itfsevefr 
year*! so that a man might be in jail more than six years be-* 
fore he could be brought to trial. As some check to this, the 
grand jury was instituted whose province it was, originally,- tot 
investigate whether there were sufficient grounds to apprehend 
an accused person. Judges of assize and annual circuital we}1& 
introduced by Magna Cliarta and some further provisions res- 
pecting them were enacted by 9th Henry III. c. 12, At the 
present day, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
Westmoreland, have assizes only oncma year ; the home cir- 
cuit has three ; and the others two annually. 

Here is the origin of so clumsy a mode of administering 
justice as that of a circuit court; devised solely because the 
resident aristocracy were such tyrants and robbers, that the 
business could not be left in their hands, and because there 
were no others of sufficient power and influence to whom it 
might be intrusted. Did the same circumstances exist at the 
time it was introduced into India? Had the native landhold- 
ers been allowed to retain their police powers there might have 
been some p’ea for the measure ; but my Lord Cornwallis's 
plan, the authority of all these was annihilated and local Bri- 
tish magistrates were appointed in their stead. The same ob- 
jection could not apply to these. If it had, the remedy would 
have been very 9meU, because these very magistrates were des- 
tined in rotation to fill the office of circuit judge. It is in 
truth one of those blind imitations of our own institutions so 
common to English legislators in all countries where they 
have obtained power, adopted without consideration whether 
or not it was calculated for the people among whom it was 
introduced. The evils of the system have long been apparent 
m England, and some attempts hare been made to devise a 
letnody by means of the petty sessions and quarter sessions, 
whose powers have of late years been enlarged so as to alfew 
them to take cognizance of many cases which were formerly 
committed to the ass izes. 
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But if jn a country of sa limited an extent as England a, 
remedy WaS necessary to obviate itae evils of these institutions, 

' what musit be the hardship and inconvenience which they en- 
tailed vpon the people ot India? By law, sessions wei e to 
be^fefdd in those districts iu which the head-quarters of ,tfce 
Judges were fixed once a month, [i e. six districts, that 
number of these tribunals. In all the others amoun- 
tibg latterly to more tliah %rty, once in six months. But 
\rera not held with any regularity. I have known an 
filldatiOe bf & judge arriving so quickly after the conclusion 
offche preceding^ sessions that there were no prisoners for him 
tjoftry. ; Jjfine months or a year often elapsed ; and I recollect 
dhe Sessions which did not begin until fifteen months after the 
ctp$e of the preceding. Of course those committed immediate- 
k ly Tarftet the conclusion of a jail-delivery, if not admitted to 
feiil, or unable to procure it, were detained in jail all this time, 
some of whose crimes would not after all be visited with severer 
punishment than two or three months' imprisonment, f«»r with 
the characteristic inconsistency of British Indian legislation 
the magistrate’s power of punishment was limited to imprison- 
ment for one month, or to the infliction of stripes with a rattan. 
All offences which seemed to deserve a higher punishment were 
to be committed to the court of circuit ; so that even if no irre- 
gularities in the period of holding the sessions had taken place, 
a man would occasionally undergo three times as much punish- 
ment as his crime deserved before he Were brought to trial. 
The system was peculiarly unsuited to India, rendered so by 
one remarkable feature in the character of the people, ~ their 
want of exactness. The mass of the natives have little deter- 
minate idea Attached to dates aud distances ; and even names 
and occurrences, except those relating to their relations and 
friends and connected with their owii -immediate interests, 
temaift very indistinctly impressed upon their minds. 

There was another circumstance which in these trials tend- 
ed to defeat the ends of justice, and which indeed would have 
hachconsiderable effect in any country. A gang robbery was 
Committed, in which those who were plundered saw distinctly 
by the light of the torches, which it is the common practice of 
the robbers to carry with them, the countenances and persons 
of several of the latter. Two or three clays afterwards several 
werfe »(ipreheudted oh suspicion, and the persons who were 
fobbed or perfeaps 'others of the villagers, depose to some of 
tbtse having formed part of the gang. So far well ; but when 
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these people ate summoned to give evidence at the sessions, six 
months, a year, or more, afterwards, the probability is that 
they do not recollect distinctly the features of the accused 1 
The presiding judge with a laudable zeal to secure the {m&on- 
era the utmost fairness, perhaps ordered them to the placed in' 
a line with several other persons; and the witnesses of- 

ten point out the wrong persons. The consequence is an ac- 
quittal, and the discharged prisoners are set at liberty amt 4 
return home to wreak their vengeance oh the poor witnesses anil 
to redicnle the British system which allowed them to escape 
though they had been distinctly recognized. It is no wonder" 
under such circumstance as these, that the prosecutors and 
witnesses should have so often displayed such great discrepancy 
in the evidence which they gave before the magistrate and at 
the sessions. Yet these seem seldom to have been adverted to, 
or even recollected by the circuit judges in writing their report^ 
on the state of the country and Character of the people. The 
conclusion seems very generally to havl been adopted that the 
witnesses had been suborned and induced to perjuVe themselves; 
and many an eloquent tirade respecting the prevalence of 
falsehood and perjury among the natives of India has been 
based upon this idea : the little communication or acquaintance 
with the people which most of the judges possessed being 
insufficient to enable them to perceive the error. 

jBut in addition to the first detentidn in jail, there were 
other hardships entailed by this plan. The powers of the 
circuit judges were limited to sentences of fourteen years in 
irons and labour. In all therefore which required a higher 
punishment, the cases were to be referred to the supeiior court. 
It might so happen that further evidence was required by the 
latter ; and directions to that effect were issued to the circuit 
judge. But by the time he received them, he was holdingMhe 
sessions in another district ; and the business was protracted for 
another six months or year: and after the whole was complet- 
ed, it might be an equal time before the final orders of the 
superior court were received. Some instances of this intolera- 
ble delay were given in a previous paper*, Three ihore are 
now subjoined in a note.* 


* A case referred buck by the superior coart to the circuit judge for farther 
evidence, was nearly two years before the proceedings were completed. 1 irciT- 
lar orders, March H, lf-13.— An instance has lecently <>cci*red in which, from *u 
oversight iu the court of circuit office, delay of two 5 ear* took place in the execu- 
tion of A sentence passed by the N*s»inut Adavtlut, and tyitug this interval, one 
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i In practice, then? was a great want of arrangement anil 
confide ration for <*hose wJk> were summoned as proven tws «aud 
witnesses*. ,Qu renewing intimation of the approach of the 
courts of circuit, notice was sen# by tbe magistrate to those 
#w evidence was inquired. Now it would have been a 
very pimple expedient to have summoned only a few at a time 
fo|*4*pitftioii, so that each would only have been detained a few 
from jtbmr houses. Rarely however did this enter into 
the Ihead of the magistrate : the practice was to summon the 
* Whole at and often have I known some of these people 

4eia,in^d in attendance six weeks 01 * even two months* In an 
offieUl letter ,a) ready once quoted, Mr. E* Slrachey among 
€fther reasons for not writing a, detailed report, mentions that 
$fo had font hundred pi isoners untried, and seventeen hundred 
Witnesses' in attendance, whom he could not keep any longer 
upm ftieir homes. \I*le does not state the number of trials ; 
but from, the total number pf people, to be examined we may 
form some idea of the f( me required. I’ he most indefatigable 
judge could hardly take Urn depositions, (provided it be dona 
with propriety and the evidence clearly written down) uf more 
than forty people in a day : which for the above number would 
require more than fifty days before it came to the last : but 
taking into consideration the intervention of Sundays and occa- 
sional native holidays aud the writing of letters in referred 
cases, it would be move than two months before the whole 
were completed. We should also recollect that the only al- 
lowance made to these people was, with a few very rare ex- 
ceptions, just sufficient to procure- food for the days they were 
in attendance. Occasionally something was granted to prevent 
their being reduced to the necessity of begging or stealing on 
their >vay home. When we coagftder that this is the second 
attendance ; that many days, at perhg,p& several different times 
each, haye been already spent at the magistrate’s office which 
may be situated at sixty* or a hundred miles from the witnesses’ 
homes, where, except on vmy urgent occasions, bo allowance 

. , , , - r ■■■-» — _ . .... — . — r n — * : T? ~ r 

of (hr prisoner? wfeo hi\d been, acquitted ky the 4ourt t died: Circular orders 
job S, I 8 < 6 . — A case o fn female prisoner who vy^s condemned 0 > det*tl> f *pui 
respited for a lime on account of hlleged pregnancy, lay over for six years 
without hetnsf executed. Circular orders, April 1824. — The quiet way in 
which thfP BUfteriur coi^rt ppss oyer ?uch ( inqtapefs would astonish the uninitiated : 

a.co.nvjuging P ro «i of w h*t h«» so frequently been brought to notice,^ 
(lie overplus of t unions* thrown on ev^ry office. The superior coqrt knows very 
welt dUf under exiting circnpislsneeo, such pares 94 ,tbe ajbp,\e.inuat pocasiawuiJf 
£ * * 
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is itoade; Can ivb wonder tlVat among a people, of who nr' so 
large a proportion subsist by tbeir ddily lwbmiY, our cbUftft* 
should b6 vieWted With hOrrOY X atid tlmt crimes should be c6u^‘ 
cealed, and" injustice tfhbmrtWd to ih order to avoid the tndud-* 
portable burdeb and expense which was entailed by beirtg-m 
any Way connected Svith the prosecution ? tet me again re 1 * 
iriind my readers, in elucidation of a remark I have before 
made, that this is one of thofee caster irt Wliich the English 
and customs have been taken as a guide. We have at length , 
introduced a system which is at least founded upon common ~ 
sense ; but it is anothjef proof how Rttte the interests of the 
people Were considered, that notwithstanding the numerous 
reports which clearly demonstrated to Government the evilar 
inflicted upon thtem, it was forty years before a change watf 
effected. It is also Worthy of remark and an illustration of 
the prejudice so characteristic of the English -for their owi 
institutions, that notwithstanding these evils were most forcibly 
and ably depicted by numerous pubfic functionaries, it was 
many years before arty one seems to have hinted or evterr disi- 
covered that the system itself which had been introduced wa# 
radically defective. 

The next great change is that introduced by Regulations 
V. and VII. of 1031. By this every district is to be 
provided With a civil attd sessions judge, which officer is 
empowered to decide civil suits of any amount, and is to per- 
form the sessions duties which formerly devolved on the circuit 
judges, and for a short time on the commissioners of revenue 
and circuit. He is to hold a jail delivery once a month, be- 
sides which ordinarily, he is to try all cases committed by the 
magistrate as soon as the committal is made out. For the tri- 
al of civil suits of an ariVount up to 1 ? 000 Rs. and 5,000 Rs. 
officers ulidet the designation of sudder ameen and principal 
siidder ameen are appointed ; and others entitled nloonsiffs ate 
stationed in' local subdivisions, who tfrte empowered to try all 
suits of an amount not exceeding 300 Rs. They receive re- 
spectable salaries, but it would be good policy to fix these at a 
higher amount. At prestent the remuneration is as follows : — 
Principal sudder arheen 400 Rs. per month and establishment 
allowauCe 100* total 500; sudder amteen 250 Rs. per month 
and 50 Rs. allowance, total 300 ; moonsiffs 100 Rs. and 10 
Rs. total 110 per month. The mode of fixing the number bf 
these officters in each district was calculated on a very rational 
platil A giveh number of suits was assujnod as that which 
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' each officer of each designation was annually to decide, viz. 
principal sudder „AUieen 250, sudder anuen 350, and moon^iff 
450. The average number of suits which would be cogniza- 
ble breach description was calculated for the three years pre- 
ceding the introduction of the system in three separate columns, 
x\ir. up tfl 300 Its.; above 300 11s. and not exceeding 1,000 
Its \ and above 1,000 Rs. and not exceeding 5,000 Us. in 
detail, for each of the subdivisions, according to the police 
jurisdiction of each district : and the new judicial officers were 
appointed as the result of the enquiry showed to be expedient; 
some being vested with the jurisdiction of the whole district, 
and others being stationed in local subdivisions, according to 
the probable number of suits that would arise. Those of the 
two former grades who were stationed at the residence of the 
judge, are not authorized to receive suits originally themselves; 
but to try those which the judge refeis to them ; but those who 
were appointed to a subdivision of the district, as well as all 
the moonsiffs, are emjrtmered to receive original causes. In 
the courts of the latter, the expenses are very small, and many 
forms are dispensed with ; the object being to ensure a proper 
decision on the merits of the case, with the least trouble, 
delay, and expense to the parties concerned. Each person is 
empowered to execute his own decrees. 

Here then is a rational and sensible plan founded on a 
wish to give substantial justice to the people. It has, too, 
been carried into effect at once, the moment the ruling power 
so willed it, without being checked and delayed by the cavils 
and cavals of a* body of lawyers and others who are interested 
in perpetuating abuses solely for their own benefit. We have 
seen how Lord Brougham’s laudable endeavors to introduce a 
better system for the administration of justice in England have 
been thwarted by such disgracefully interested opposition. 
Let this among other instances be borne iu mind by those who 
are so anxious to impose English laws and customs upon 
India. 

The new plan has its defects. Where is or can "be the 
human ins itution which is perfect ; but these exist more in the 
detail than in the plan itself, and may easily be remedied pro- 
vided Government will agree to devote a little more of the re- 
venue to the benefit of the people from whom it is collected. 
The principal error is that to which 1 am compelled so often 
to allude, from the baneful effect of its influence in every de- 
partment of the executive administration of Government, — 
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the inadequacy of the means afforded for the work required. 
Maliy of these new officers will find themselves in the same 
predicament as those in the liigher appointments with regard 
to the overplus of business, while, no provision has been # made 
for clearing off the accumulated arrears of from thiitv to for- 
ty years, Weie this done, the business in many oithe«dis- 
tricis in such, that with diligence the courts might be kept 
clear of all deb ys for the future ; but in some this would be 
impossible. The work which is expected from the subordinate 
judicial officers is more than can be done efficiently. The 
quantum originally fixed by Government has been mentioned 
above : but by a subsequent order from the Sudder Dewannee 
this was modified, and the minimum declared to he as follbws : 
— A principal sudder ameen who had no appeals on his file, 
is expected to decide twenty suits per month : a sudder ameen 
twenty : and a moonsiff twenty-five. But as the holidays 
which occur are allowed to be a sufficient excuse, this would 
give an annual quantum respectively of two hundred and two 
hundred and fifty. But each of these decisions is to be execut- 
ed , , which gives rise to much business in claims brought forward 
to attached property. On the whole, it may be estimated that 
tlie execution of a decision requires about two -thirds as much 
labour as the investigation of the original suit in those courts 
which possess a nazir (a sort of sheriff) : the moonsiffs not be- 
ing allowed to entertain an officer of this description, are ex- 
pected themselves to perform his duties ; so that on the aver- 
age the execution of a moonsiff’s decision will occupy as 
much time as the primary investigation. But there will, and 
must, also be much to do of a miscellaneous nature, in the re- 
ceipt of petitions relative to niatteis before the court, which it 
is almost impossible to describe so as to render it intelligible to 
the uninitiated. On the whole, however, a moonsiff who 
works hard, and enjoys uninterrupted good health, will be 
equal to the task which has been appointed to him. But any 
accidental postponement of the sitting of the court will occa- 
sion an arrear which it will be very difficult to clear off; nor 
will he have any leisure to devote the necessary attention 
which may be required for such causes as demand a particu- 
lar and detailed enquiry. These must be managed in the best 
mode which circumstances will admit. The principal sudder 
ameen and sudder ameen from being allowed to entertain na- 
zirs, and having a less number of suits on their respective files, 
arc not so hard pushed, and may with adequate labour and in- 
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telligence fulfil*’ the duties veqyired of them.* * 

We must now consider the business of the judge. This 
officer is expected to decide twenty suits per month, if so 
many are filed in his court, (from the wording of the order, I 
im^ginfe this to mean twenty orignal suits, exclusive of appeals, 
but it is not distinctly stated,) the execution of which is equal 
to^the investigation of fourteen or fifteen more. Supposing 
the subordinate judicial officers are two sudder ameens and 
four monsiffs, (it is probable that the average of each district 
would give a greater number) we may fairly calculate on from 
twenty to twenty-five appeals monthly ; but the number of 
these will vaiy ranch a* cording to the speed or delay which 
takes place in their decision. We have then the miscellaneous 
department, which is much heavier than in the subordinate 
courts, because many cases under this head, such as petitions 
to be allowed to sue as paupers and others, are cognizable only 
by the judge. And ^finally, summary appeals from the deci- 
sions of the subordinate judicial functionaries, in their raised- 
laneous and execution-of-decree departments. In addition to 
all this, he must preside in the sessions for the trial of criminal 
cases, which of itself will occupy eight or nine daysf per 
month: and should the extraordinary mle be retained winch 
prevents the sudder ameens and moonsififs from trying causes 
to which a European is a party,! if many Englishmen settle 
as merchants and manufacturers in the country f the judge will 
be so overwhelmed with business that his office will not be at 
all in better order than before. 

The mode of conducting the sessions has already been 
much improved. Still the delay attendant on the business is 
often a vety considerable inconvenience and hardship to those 
concerned. Those whose evidence as prosecutors and witnesses 
are required, and who reside within the district, can attend a 
second time without much difficulty, however inconvenient and 


* How very impolitic it is to fix the quantum of business of any office, at 
the maximum which cau be performed, so as to make do allowance lor ac- 
cidents. 

+ I formerly estimated the time occupied by sessions at twelve days per 
month. Tins was correct ns drawn from two or three distri«;tf,peer my residence. 
1 have been siuce told that on a general average the time would not be so 
*Ioog. 

$ /According to the anomalous systenp of British legislation, while 

Sijcb restrictions are on the one hand imposed, on the moousiffii, on the other they 
m*iy receive suits to set Bside summary awards of collectors for land rent. Re 
m of i-bdi, sec 10.— -In other words they may hear appeals from the decisions 
of covenanted officers ot many years service! 
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annoying they may find it; but it occasionally happens that * 
soipe of these parlies are resident at a distance of two or three 
hundred miles, and were merely travelling through the district 
in which the crime was committed. Supposing some pf the 
aggiessor aye at once apprehended, and that part of the stolen 
propel ty was recovered at the time ; the depositions ot the 
former are taken by the magistrate, but the accused in Their 
defence endeavor to prove an alibi, or assert the property to be 
their own, and offer to bring witnesses to prove it ; all which 
must be fully investigated by the magistrate before he commits 
the case. These enquiries lead to others ; tresh men are appre- 
hended on suspicion, all of which still further postpones the case, 
(for the magistrate naturally wishes to dispose of it altogether 
•at once instead of piece meal for various reasons ; one ot which 
is to obviate the necessity of summoning the parties twice 
or three times at the sessions in addition to their appearance 
at the magistrate’s office,) so that an intricate case is not unfre- 
quently a month, or even two or thre<*, under investigation by 
the magistrate before it is committed for trial. The choice of 
evils to the prosecutor and witnesses is, that they must remain 
all this time in attendance or be ready to come forward when 
summoned a second time. In Kn gland, the latter alternative 
is not so great an evil as in this country, (though even there 
loud complaints are issued,) for there the conveniences of tra- 
velling are so great that a man may attend a court ot justice 
two or three hundred miles from his home, give his evidence, 
and return within the space of four or five days, besides having 
Ids expenses paid, fn India, unless he travelled post, (the 
enormous expense of which renders it a mode of conveyance 
only available by the richest) a man could not do this under a 
month, and the only allowance he receives is just sufficient to buy 
him food for the days on which he may be in actual attendance 
on the sessions court ; and that too only if he should be abso- 
lutely destitute. It is no wonder that, as 1 before observed, 
crimes and offences of all kinds should be concealed or sub- 
mitted to, when such heavy penalties are inflicted even on 
innocent and uninterested individuals, who are in any way 
Concerned in their investigation before a British Indian court 
of justice. 

The establishment of local courts for the cognizance of 
crimes and administration of justice would be the ouly eff#c- 
tufd remedy for these grievances : but as this may not at present 
be practicable, we should endeavor to ascertain whether any 
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improvement of the present plan could be attempted seeing thal 
as it now stands it imposes such peculiar hardships on the 
people from their almost universal poverty and from the cus- 
toms of the countiy. In England, with exception of hawkers 
and pedlars, and those commercial agents denominated “ tra- 
vellers” who go fiotn place to place to receive orders and exhi- 
bit samples, it is not customary for merchants and tradesmen 
to wove about with goods for sale, but in India it is a very 
common practice : and there is another difference worth noti- 
cing. In the former country almost all the goods are sent by 
public conveyances, coaches, waggons, boats, &c., to support 
which regular establishments and communications are kept up 
at convenient distances. Should the diiver or conductor of 
one of these be detained to give evidence on a robbery or from 
other cause, another is immediately put into his place and 
every thing pioceeds without interruption. Here, on the con- 
trary, the practice is to hire boats, carts, or any other carriage 
and for the trip. Should the conductors of these be detained 
on the road, the carriage and goods must remain stationary also 
to the great expense and risk of the merchant in various wavs. 

We must also consider the great difference in the educa- 
tion of the classes from which the officers who preside in the 
courts of justice are selected. In England any one may be a 
magistVate or justice of the peace who has interest witli some 
of the leading members of a corporation, or with the lord 
lieutenant of a county. No enquiry is pioposed as to quali- 
fications ; and although public opinion has of late years acted 
as a considerable check to the abuse of power or display of 
ignorance, still the legal knowledge of these officers in Eng- 
land, particularly of the unpaid country gentlemen, does not 
rank very high; and they would certainly not be considered, 
generally speaking, a fit body from whom to elect our judges. 
In India the case is different. Here the situations of assistant 
and of magistrate have been the regular steps by which a man 
attains the situation of judge. It is the naturally supposed 
that the powers attached to an office are regulated so as to 
meet the qualifications of the generality of those who are to 
fill it; — accordingly we find that in India a magistrate was at 
one time deemed fit to be allowed to decide those ca«es only 
in^which the punishment was not more than one month’s impri- 
sonment; all which deserved a severer sentence were to be 
committed to the superior court. Yet the contrivers of this 
system seem to hafre overlooked the fact” that the same indivi- 
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du$d who up to the last moment of his % continuing in the 
office of magistrate was considered only qualified to decide 
cases of the most trivial nature, was all at once invested with 
powers to sentence a man to fourteen years’ imprisonment in 
irons and labour, in addition to 39 stripes. In tri|th it was 
another exemplification of one of the characteristics ol w our 
Anglo-Indian administration. Under the previous system 
gieat abuses had been perpetrated by the large, irresponsible, 
and undefined powers which the l*>cal officers possessed. The 
other extreme was then adopted and the most absurd restric- 
tions imposed. The enormous load of business thus thrown upon 
the sessions courts occasioned intolerable delay and hardship to 
the people from the unavoidable protracted attendance which 
ensued. To obviate this, the powers of the magistrate were 
in 1807 encreased to pronouncing a sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment, in addition to stripes or line according to the 
nature of the crime ; and in 1818 they wore extended in case 
of theft to two years’ imprisonment. 

The result of all these observations seems to suggest the 
expediency of having* a graduated scale of powers, to be vested 
in the magistrate, according to length of service and qualifica- 
tion*. This piinciple has been very properly adopted with re- 
gard to assistants It is obvious that a young man just le- 
leased from college should be restricted to the decision of the 
most petty cases ; but after he has presided in his office for 
three or four years, although he still hold the same situation, 
he will have gained sufficient knowledge and experience to 
qualify him for the investigation of cases of much greater in- 
tricacy ; — accordingly there are what are termed “ special 
powers,” with which an assistant of some standing is vested, 
under which be can punish crimes of a higher nature, and may 
investigate intricate cases, which the magistrate must ultimate- 
ly decide ; but which could not be leferred to a mere assistant 
even for the purpose of enquiry. The same principle might be 
adopted with very gieat benefit in the office of Magistrate. 
There should be special powers for these officers, under which 
they might decide cases of greater importance, perhaps- to the 
extent of pronouncing sentence of five or even seven years’ 
imprisonment, which powers should be granted after a certain 
period of service ; this would greatly diminish the labour <*f 
the sessions judges, and leave them more time for the civil 
business; and to the people it would be productive of great 
benefit. 
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1 am inclined to think that the business of the sessions 
might be still further lessened without any evil etfocts. In- 
stead of summoning the whole of the parties, why should not 
tbtfc proceedings only be sent to the sessions officer ? If he \fcnt 
citrefully through them, he would be likely to form as good a 
judgement of the case as if he heard the tiial, as at piesent, m 
his own court.* This plan h adopted by the superior ciiminal 
court (Nizamut) who pronounce judgement of life and death 
only bn the inspection of recorded proceedings; and surely if 
this plan be admissible in the highest causes, it might be pur* 
sued in those of minor importance; and I think it is worthy of 
a trial in all those cases in which a sessions judge is authorized 
at once to pronounce sentence. Those which arc re! tired to 
the Nizamut may be heard by the sessions judge as at present. 
In order to prevent the latter from being satisfied with merely 
reading over the magistrate’s final statement of the case, this 
should be the shortest summary possible, containing merely a 
statement of the crime committed, the names of the paitics 
on whose depositions suspicion was attached to the prisoners, or 
whatever other grounds there were for it, and those whose 
evidence were considered to prove the crime, the defence of 
the prisoner^ and the names of the witnesses he had brought 
forward. Ido prisoners might be present at the time to give 
them an opportunity of urging any neglect of what they had 
wished to bring forward before the magistrate. 

This plan would not diminish the labour of the sessions 
judue ; for the going thiough the whole of the magistrate’s pro- 
ceedings would usually occupy as much or more time as hearing 
the case in the present mo le ; but it would be a great boon to 
the people in saving them from a double attendance. if a 1 i l tie 
more consideration for their interests were shewn, we should 
not experience the great dislike, not to say horror , of being 
concerned in a criminal prosecution. 

As part, of fhe last new system it will be necessary again 
to allude to the union of the offices of collector and magistrate 


* The proceedings of a magistrate in India are very different from what is 
too coipirton in England. There a justice of the peace after ..sking a few hasty 
questions of the prosecutor and his witnesses, cnmm.ts the prisoner ; too often 
felling him that whatever defence he has he tnav reserve to the sessions, ti is 
l.tit a few jeer's since it was.decidedjn England that a magistrate had the power 
tObjhear any thing an nccusexl person ought have to t'trge In indin, on the Con- 
trary, every part and henring of the case is f ill 1 v investigated by the magistrate 
nhd the prisoner’s witnesses sumtnoned on the p-irt ot Government : all is taken 
down in writing. An Indian magistrate \\ho ^commits a case without very good 
grounds rcceivts a shaap reprimand. 
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wjiich 1 discussed at Icngtli in my No. 0 i>ajper ? and I am now 
very much inclined to letinct what I there advanced in if a 
favor. The aigurnents I then produced were the result of my 
experience of the plan in a non- regulation district, where I had 
known it to answer extremely well ; but in that instance, the 
business was so moderate that it could be easily performed, 
and the assessment so light that it could be realized without 
difficulty. L find it to be a veiy different matter wb^w the 
revei se is the case. Secondly, being well aware of tlie great 
pleasure of business in the regulation districts, neither myself 
nor any one with whom I had convused on the subject ima- 
gined it possible that any individual should have attempted to 
manage both duties himself; oi that if such a superlative idea 
of his own powers should be found to pievail in any office.r, 
that the Government could possibly have yielded to the same 
delusion and given him credit for such ability. It was gene- 
rally anticipated that cveiy collector was to have a deputy, be- 
tween whom and himscll some propel distribution of the bust- 
mss should be made : the most expedient being that one 
should take the revenue, and the other the police department, 
while the subordinate police and respective establishments 
remained perfectly distinct ; under which vie^Jjibf the case, 
it was evident that justice would have been better adminis- 
tered thun formerly, inasmuch as there were three people 
to execute the work which previously devolved upon two, 
and the civil business stood a chance of being put into ope- 
ration after having remained inactive for so many years. 
It promised- an immediate improvement; and what is mote was 
a great step towards a proper plineiple which would have 
been completed by erecting the deputies into magistrates per- 
fectly independent of the collectors, and confining the latter to 
their proper business of collecting the revenue. 

But as the plan has hitherto been carried into execution, 
I am afraid little but evil lias been tlie result. The tone of 
power and jealousy of interference has, as I have already had 
occasion to observe, (sec No. 20,) induced the collectors al- 
most universally to keep the whole authorities in their own 
hands, while at the same time they throw as much of the la- 
bour as posable upon their deputies ; and ihe consequence is 
that there is no definition of duty, and the people are at 

a loss to whom to apply. The police too pay their court, some 
to one officer, v some to another; and the conclusion of the 
whole Is, that the benefit of the people anff the interests of the 
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Government are sacrificed to the petty jealousies and disputes 
of the collector and Ins deputy* 

Then again, instead of keeping the subordinate establish- 
ments separate by which some check was exercised oVcr tile 
native revenue officers (Tuhseeldars) by those of the police, 
these have been also amalgamated. The tuhseeldars have been 
veste'd with the authoiity of police officers; the latter being 
in some instances discharged to effect the petty saving of their 
payT and where they have been retained have been made 
subordinate to the others. The same results have taken place 
between these two authorities as between the collectors and 
their deputies ; but what is worse, the tuhseeldais have now 
uncontioulled use of the police, to rnfoice their extortions 
cither for the benefit of Government or of themselves : nor 
have they neglected to make a terrible use of these powers. 

The evils of this state of anarchy are daily becoming 
more apparent. [increased oppression of the people, and 
laxity and inefficiency of the police have been the result, and 
the natural consequence of this is an encrease of crime which 
would be found to be the case on due enquiry among the 
people. Notwithstanding the more favorable appearance which 
tiie official fttfiorts may exhibit, the measure is unfortunately a 
fuvorite onlWvith the Governor General, and was adopted in 
the hope that the savings which it effected would, with the 
abolition of the provincial courts, provide for the new judicial 
tribunals with possibly some surplus to be carried to account. 
Could his Lordship be aware of the intolerable evils which it 
has in its practical application entailed upon tlje people, he 
would speedily devise the only remedy which will now avail, 
and create the magistracy as a separate jurisdiction. The 
disorganization of society which is now proceeding at so rapid 
a rate, will, if this bo not done, eie long force the measuio 
upon Government. 

I'he last point which will be touched upon in this paper 
is the military court of requests. A court of this nature was 
much wanted. The civil courts had great difficulty in giving 
a native justice against a military officer and if complaiuts 
were carried to the commanding officer, if was quite a chance 
whether he paid any attention to them or not, according to his 
prejudices, the humour of the moment, the dislike or willing- 
ness to undergo trouble, or the personal feeling which existed 
between himself and the officer against whom the complaint 
was, made; I lupve known some commandants of stations 
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whose only answer to an applicant for justice was a cane ; aftd 
others who at once jumped* to the conclusion that the officer 
was of course in the Wrong, and scarcely listening to fris jus^ 
tifieation ordered him to 4t pay the complainant instantly.’* 

But these freaks of power and favoritism are now over; 
The act 4th George IV. C. 81. sec. 57, provides that alf ac- 
tions for debt, and personal actions against British officera^jjOl- 
diets, and licensed camp followers, provided the value in ques* 
iion shall not exceed Tour hundred rupees shall be cogni- 
zable by a court of requests, and not elsewhere : and the com- 
manding officer is obliged to convene a court when necessary. 
The establishment of such a court was an act of great 
justice and expediency ; nevertheless, these courts of requests 
are bitterly complained of by almost all officers. As they are 
composed of military officers who are convened on oath to de- 
cide according to what appears before them, vve can hardly 
suppose them to be guilty of partiality*, particularly to the na- 
tives, against their brother officers. But there are two great 
defects in the constitution of these courts ; 1st, that there is no 
appeal from their decision : a great evil, when we consider the 
arbitrary nature of these courts, and the fondness, which most 
men acquire for exerting their authority;* 2dfy, that these 
courts have not the power of punishing a man for making a 
false, exaggerated, or malicious complaint. Many, if not 
most of the officers who sat as members of them -have often 
lemarkt d, that in the greater number of cases between an 
English officer and a native, the former is in the wrong; and 
after repeated instances of this sort have occurred, it is very 
difficult for a man to divest himself of all prejudice on the 
subject. 'I bis the natives are perfectly well aware of ; and 
are often bringing false, or at least exaggerated com plaints be- 
fore these courts against British officers. It is true they are 
liable to the penalties of perjury; but there are many degrees 
of falsehood which efth never be brought under the head of 
downright perjury, such as would be punished by a court of 
justice. Suppose an officer owe a bill to a native tradesman 
whom he has quietly told that he has not the money by him 

* I kliew a suit filed to otia of theft* courts . against ft person, who was not in 
any frny ftuiftnahle to He declined to attend. 4>ut sent a protest to the 

cnnrf against its proceedings. No attention Was paid to this ; the cm IsV vytia 
jjilerv ft^hintu him by default/ which was whatths plaintiff calcttfatpd on, far the 
demand nm a piece of roguery altogether! and this pemou was instantly obliged 
to pay ihe amount ; and unable afterwaids to procure anytrfediCss. Surely somi 
provision should b« nsdfc egcuUst such proceeding* ts these, 
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1 ’iist then , b«]t wyi"liquidate the debt at the uexfc issue of pay. 

. have actually known instances qf natives lodging a complaint 
|*pon £uch a foundation as this declaring that the officer had 
constantly put him off with promises ; had abused him grossly, 
And even threatened to beat him. The officer stands by, and 
hearA all this tissue of falsehood, after which he allows the 
debt, and protesses his willingness and full intention to dis- 
ch«fP|e it; but upon the other part of the accusation he is rea- 
dy to prove its falsehood. Still the couit cannot punish those 
who are guilty of thig; the consequence is that to avoid so 
humiliating a scene, many an officer allows a case to go by de- 
fault, and pays an unjust demand. Some scoundrels, again, 
calculating upon this feeling, actually bring forward occasion- 
ally accusations which are totally false; in proof of which se- 
veral instances could be given in which they were abandoned 
the ipoiuant it was known that the defendant was resolved not 
to submit to such attempts, but intended to defend the suit. 
Why not grant these courts the same powers possessed by the 
civil authorities of fining for contempt of com t persons who 
are proved to have made false, malicious, or exaggerated com- 
plaints ? 'I<he punishment should also extend to the witnesses 
employed suppoit th*m. Another improvement might be 
suggested, viz. to allow officers to answer complaints for wages, 
and other petty matters by an attorney or agent, instead of ob- 
liging them to appear in, person, in the same mode which main- 
tains in a civil court. 

There is one part of the enactment in question which re- 
quires alteration without delay ; for at present it allows any 
officer who is on the march to oppress the people and oblige 
them to furnish supplies gratis, with scarcely a chance for the 
injured paity to obtain redress. Au officer who .is leaving 
Cawnpoor may pursue this course the whole way to Meerut, 
and the complainants can get no satisfaction unless lie follow 
him to the latter station, which of course would occasion a 
still greater loss than that he had already suffered. The law 
being an act of Parliament, the Government here have no 
power to alter it; but a very good remedy has been suggested 
in -No. 26 of these papers, viz, to allow the local magistrate 
to investigate the business, and if he think the -officer in the 
n $vroog, tp prQBOj|hce a sum as adequate damages. Should the 
*oS&er object to this demand, is he may do under the act, let 
Jfive the pptjon of submitting to it or being ordered down 
attend a court*of requests in the district in which the alleged 
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Aggression took place. It is to be hoped however that the faulty 
parts of the act will ere long be corrected. 

The length to which this paper has already been extended 
will prevent any discussion at present on the police and the 
duties and abuses connected with the office of ^Magistrate 
beyond a few general remarks. The original principle on 
which our courts were formed was, that the magistrate should 
have authority to detect and bring to justice thieves and 
ders against the peace with the punishment of slight offences. 
Every thing relating to property was to be decided solely in 
the civil courts, without giving the former the slightest power 
to interfere. This was an extremely absurd rule in a country 
like India, where there is so much land and other real proper- 
ty, of which it is extremely difficult to find out the right 
owner. In such ca!ses what is required, is a summary enquiry 
and speedy decision ^ giving possession to one party, and leav- 
ing the other to have recourse to «the civil court. If the 
magistrate's order be ultimately found to be wrong, it is a less 
evil than allowing the disputants to kill and wound each other 
in affrays, which they would do annually at seed time and 
harvest, unless some settlement were made. To such a pitch 
was this notion carried, that 1 have actually known such cases 
as this. A man would go to his relation and beg the latter to 
allow him to stay jn his house a few days on some pretence. 
This being granted, the new corner would remain some time; 
take advantage of the absence of the owner, to^s all Jiis fur- 
niture into the street, shut the door iii his face, and proclaim 
himself master of the house. The ousted party goes to tiie 
magistrate for redress who tells him that he cannot take notice 
of a claim to property ; that the person at that moment in 
possession of the house must remain so, and that the other 
must have recourse to the civil court, where he may wait ten 
years before his cause is decided. I beg to assure my readers 
that this is no imaginary instance. 

Of late' years. Regulation XV. of 1024, and sorpe 
other very good enactments, have been passed ; and , it is 
probable that some other .points might be made cognizable 
by the magistrate, or at least in the suinmaiy and miscelr 
laneous department of the judge to the great furtherance of 
justice, * 

Let ,,a in conclusion consider the general features of the 
British Indian Government. To the praise of good intentions 
they are entitled ; but the executiou of these was Pever to 
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interfere with the realization of the largest possible revenue. 
Thitf has been the* daily and nightly vision which has ever tfeeu 
present to their imagination and which has been pursued but 
too often at the expense of justice, good faith, and I might 
add good policy, were it not that those connected with the 
Government have no permanent interest in the welfare of the 
country. From the chief governor to his lowest subordinate 
the same principle is ‘an action, and the same object in view. 
Each adopts the means most calculated to promote his own 
immediate benefit, and to further his future prospects in life. 
The latter know that the more they can extort from (he people 
of India, the more rapid will be their promotion to the higher 
and more lucrative situations ; and the former feels also that 
this wil{ be his best claim to a pension. In prosecution of this 

f ninciple, the sound measures and institutions of Lord Cornwal- 
is have been gradually abandoned whenever they interfered 
With the interests of Government ; that fs whenever they were 
cachfated to prevent extortion ; for the same regard to the in- 
terests of the people is in vain to be sought for. The collectors 
were made prosecutor, judge, and jury ; and had the influence 
which promoted these innovations continued much longer, the 
civil courts might have been abolished as useless, and the peo- 
ple left, every man, to get justice for himself in the best man- 
lier he could. 

Better prospects are however, 1 trust, in store. The new 
judicial system has been a commencement from which we may 
lobk forward to sounder and wiser measures of administration. 
For this the present Government has received its full alia re of 
praise; for until it be followed up by future improvements, it 
remains to be shown how far the spirit of economy has operated 
ift these changes and how much is owing to that of true bene- 
volence. Public opinion and the distresses of the country will 
ere long oblige bur rulers to set some bounds to their cupidity, 
and to create a property in land ; and then when the collectors 
shall be reduced to what they ought to be — tax-yathei'er $ — we 
m£y look for some further improvement in the civil and police 
administration. 

This, with the influx of English settlers of skill and capi- 
tal; the introduction of a rational mode of educating the peo- 
ple in their vernacular tongues '; and the encouragement of trans- 
lations into. from the English, will it is hoped gradually 
Work 'the Vay fdr those advances in knowledge, wisdom and 
VtrVde by Which nations once so far behind this country have 
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now outstripped h<*r. Let her sleeping energies be rouned/ 
let # the spirit ot emulation and intelligence n^w kindling in her 
bosom be quickened into l*fe and motion ; and though we 
may not be permitted to see the day when India shaU stand 
toith to assert her rights among the powers of the earth, it 
will be something to fill that we have lent onr aid to redeem 
the character of Englishmen in the Eastern World and to en- 
able onr sons to exclaim 44 This was the work of our fathers.” 

A FRIEND TO INDFSfc 

April 10, 1804. 

No. XXXIV. 

ON THE CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE. 

Before 1 entered upon the discussion of, this subject, jt 
was niv first intention to have completed a series of observa- 
tions in detail on the laws and regulations established by the 
Bntish Indian Government, and to hn^e postponed the preseut 
enquiry to a future period ; but on revising my notes for this 
puipose, I found tlie two so intimately blended by reason of 
the great influence which the laws we have enacted and the 
customs we have introduced have had on the character of the 
people/ that it is not only difficult to separate them, but the 
remarks on each will tend to illustrate the other. 

The first and indispensable requisites in forming an opi- 
nion of the people of any country are, impartiality and the 
exercise of close and patient observation. That these qualifi- 
cations together with the sound judgement and philosophical 
temper necessary to combine them, are rare, may be inferred 
from Mill, who in the preface to his history observes, 44 Even 
44 where infoiraation relative to India stood disjointed from 
44 other subjects, a small portion of what was useful lay com- 
44 monly imbedded in a large mass of what was trifling and 
44 insignificant : and of a body of statements given indiscrimr- 
44 nately as matters of fact ascertained by the senses, the far 
44 greater part was in general only matter of opinion, borrowed 
44 in succession by one set of Indian gentlemen from another.” 

It will far exceed the limits of a single paper even to 
attempt to elucidate so comprehensive a subject. The present 

v * Arn<>QR otheie that remnant, of barbarian ignorance and injneVie*, . tlfe 
IJUary laws, which the English have introduced into India, has produced a fright- 
ful amount of fraud* chicane, aud perjury : without one single benefit toCOUD'sr- 
act tb« evil. 
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number will be devoted to preliminary remarks; and in the 
first place it is necessary to determine among the variety of 
conflicting opinions we daily hoar regarding tire character of 
>4he : people of India , what class ot* classes of our countrymen 
iare likely to prove the best guides in enabling Us to form a 
judgement. 

' One great impediment to a right estimation of the natives 
€<f India, is the tendency obvious in those who have hitherto 
^d^&uibed their manners, customs, and character, to generalize 
upon mere partial and local experience. We constantly hear 
of remarks upon “ the natives’* — anecdotes of * 4 the natives” — * 
assertions regarding *“ tile natives” — as if the people to whom 
this term is applied were a single and limited race, confined to 
a petty province Now in the first place, the natives of our 
provinces are divided into two grand classes, — the Hindoos 
and. the Mussulmauus. Although centuries of intercourse 
bave introduced some similarity of customs between the two, 
the former differ in tlieV main features from the latter aim st 
as much as they do from the .English ; yet this circumstance is 
I am convinced known to many of the English only as a fact 
which they have heard, not from the result of any personal ob- 
servation,* 1 have met with many who after having been 
several years in India could scarcely mention one single point 
of difference ; and as a proof of the pitch to Which ignorance 
.and carelessness may be carried, the instance introduced iri No. 
4 of the officer who, after ten years residence in India, four of 
which he -had spent at Agra, mistook the Tftje for a Hindoo 
temple, rnay be again alluded to. Wliat should we think of 
the intelligence of a foreigner similarly situated in England, 
who after repeated visits to Westminster "Abbey should be so 
ignorant of its origin as to imagine ’that edifice to be a Druidi- 
cal temple, and who deemed the matter of so little interest as 
never, to have asked a question on the subject? But unfortu- 
nately such want of interest among the English is too common 
to excite remark in the case of India and its people, to our 
disgrace be it said, when we consider the responsible situations 
/which we fill, and the effect which our ignorance or knowledge 


'♦'According to the idea of nmnv of the E»*j?ll*h the sole difference between 
the Iwitfelaaoe# is that the one wear their dietfti Open st the left side, and car rv 
palanquins— tie «><hnr wear their dress open »r the (eft side and wait at 
table. I have knofrn severnl E«*nlishmen w lur were not nVVrtre to which class 
" assents whd had. attended them for n 5 ear or two as chipr>w*fteeer or hnrkarslis, 
heltHl^^d, (locqnies or footmen. J 
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of their customs, characters, and manners, will have upon their * 
happiness, property, and even lives. , 

But this is a digression. #The Moosulmauns are divided 
into two chief sects, as different from each other as that of 
'Protestant and Catholic among Christians — the Soonee, and 
the Shea ; besides numerous sub-divisions as various *is .. those 
of our own religion, whose tenets have more or less effect on 
their conduct in the affairs of common life ; besides which, 
the localities in which they are found have considerable effect 
in introducing modifications of character, though not to the 
same degree as among the Hindoos. 

The Hindoos! Aie they, again, one people? Is the 
country over which they are spread but a single and insulated 
province, or is it a mighty and varied territory possessing al- 
most every variety of situation, circumstance, and climate? 
The Bengal presidency alone contains an extent equal to -the 
half of Europe, and a population of at least sixty millions, 
divided into nations as numerous and distinct as the European 
quarter of the globe. Bengal, Assam, Arracan, Beliar, the 
Upper Provinces, Kemoun, the protected Sikh states, liaj- 
pootana, and Bundlecund, contain respectively a people as 
different from each other as Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, 
England, the Scotch Highlands, the Northern States, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland. Madras and Bombay, and Central 
India exhibit another list of nations who answer to our Hun- 
garians, Greeks, Poles, Prussians, and various tribes of the 
Ktissiatis. Yet all this is forgotten, indeed probably unknown 
to many of the English : a few menial servants or two or three 
official employees are all of this vast population with whom 
they have had any intercourse, and the result of this forms 
the basis of observations on the customs and character of the 
people of India ! 

The people again in each province are divided into castes 
and sects as various as our episcopalians, presbyterians, metho- 
dists, baptists, quakers, and numerous others. There is hardly 
a district in which there does not exist some class or sect which 
is hardly known in the neighbouring one ; and the tenor of 
their different tenets has also considerable effect upon theif 
conduct in worldly affairs, — a fact by ffie way which will go 
far to overthrow the opinion of those who have declared their 
future conversion io^christianity to be impossible, and which 
on the contrary gives 3 very encouragement to hope for this 
great result in God’s own time, prorided it be undertake!* with 
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patiertde, : 'discretion, temper, and judgement, *with a due con- 
sideration of the general imperfections of human nature and of 
thdc1rcitmstabe'e§ of each' peculfar case, to the language of 
the p'ebple, there is undoubtedly a much greater similarity. The 
HindOSt&nnee language and the Nagreo character, with some 
Variation* in the dialects of diffeient provinces, not greater 
than exists be tWeeh those of Middlesex and Vorkshire, is on- 
defg£ood over three parts of the continent of India; but this 
dofes not affect the truth of the statement in regard to other 
pdints. 4 

The folly of drawing general conclusions from insulated 
observations has been sufficiently noted as an acknowledged 
maxim; at the same time we should bear in mind that the 
truth of general remarks can only be supported by an infinite 
number of particular facts. When these have been faiily re- 
pbfted arid (he majority tend one Way, vve may safely form a 
CohCliision as far as th^se go. Afe sutor ultra crepidam . If 
people Would accurately note wh3t tliey have actually observ- 
ed, and in reporting their opinions give the leasons which have 
induced them td adopt them, and the opportunities which they 
have had, we should Soon have materials to enable us to form 
a more correct estimate of the characters of tfie people than 
ahy that has yet been promulgated; and what is, more, we 
should advance by slow but direct steps, and liot be likely to 
be led astray. 

’ * T caftnot forbear here to pay a just tribute to Bishop 
Heber. Numbers have remarked on the difficulty experienced 
by Europeans in acquiring a knowledge of the natives of India ; 
of the absence of social intercourse ; of the small portion of 
leisure which is afforded by official avocations; and various 
dth^r obstacles which have hitherto kept US in ignorance of our 
subjects; but Heber is one of the first who has publicly allud* 
ed to the absurdity of describing the people of India as one, 
add pointed out the great diversity which exists between those 
of different provinces. The more I read over his Indian Jour- 
nal, particularly the Correspondence with which it concludes, 
tfttfffiote 1 see to admire. When We consider that he had 
*heeri blit frpih ofie tOtfifee years tn lndia, possessed but^a limit- 
ed khWIodL.^ of th^^efnaculat language, which his heavy 
crfficiat duties HftTe^ leisure to acquire, and that this 

|Sdtrtal ahd ‘ wAtCd off hahd, ofteti in a hurried 

mander, dnd* we W deter after Wards revised, it is impossible not 
fh?^btfdWat ! accuracy of observation, exteiit of information. 
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and above all penetration beyond the surface, which it displays 
in regard to Indian affairs. That there should be slight mis- 
takes and inaccuracies is not surprising ; but often where these 
occur it is easy to see that he was led into error by diffidence 
in his own judgment, and taking upon tru^t the information he 
received from others, who having been long resident in the 
country, ought he naturally concluded to have been well ac- 
quainted with the subject. 

Among others, take his letter to Sir Wilmot Horfon, 
dated Barrenh in Guzerat, March 1825. It is a splendid pro- 
duction, and had Ueber never written any thing else, would 
have stamped him as a superior mind to have been able in so 
short a time to have learnt so much. I do not think I over- 
rate his value when I assert that of all the English who have 
spent the best part of their lives in India, although many 
might have been able to descant largely and technically on 
some particular point of detail to which their principal atten- 
tion had been directed, not one in ten* could have given the 
general information which that letter conveys. The observa- 
tions of such a man as Heber ; a gentleman, a scholar, a poet, 
a traveller, and above all a sincere and enlightened Christian; 
one who had mixed in the best society at home and abroad, 
and had seen some of the most splendid scenery and finest 
works of art which Europe affords, are indeed of value in the 
subject of which I am about to treat, and will enable one at 
times to check the cavils dictated by self-sufficient ignorance 
and conceit. He found enough to call forth his highest admi- 
ration and excite his most intense interest, where young men 
who are only just beginning the world cannot discover any- 
thing worthy to attract their curiosity or attention. 

But it is unfortunately, chiefly on local and partial obser- 
vation that our information of the people of India has hitherto 
been founded. Mill sums up his description of their manners 
and morals by stigmatizing them as the most impure, deceitful, 
treacherous, dishonest, perjured, cowardly, and altogether cor- 
rupt race that ever existed ; by attributing to them every evil 
quality, and scarcely eiving them credit for a single good one. 
The testimony of the late Mr. Charles Grant, A. F. Tytler, 
Dr. Buchanan, and a host of others are all produced* The 
observations are entitled to the fullest credit as far as they go; 
but two points are necessary to guide our estimation of thenf, 
viz. the part of the country in which their sphere of observation 
respectively lay, and the class or classes of people with whom 
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they came iuta contact ; the former we know was, with the 
exception of an occasional journey, confined to Bengal ; of the 
latter wo have now few means gf forming an opinion, but if 
their communication was chiefly among officials and menials it 
is no wouder that their impression of the people was so unf - 
Vorable* Mr. Ward’s “ account of the Hindoos” is anothei 
case in point, Had his work been entitled “ an account of 
the Bengalee Hindoos, derived from observations in the neigh - 
bothhood of Serampore” it might have been correct enough, 
but to publish the book to the world as a description of the 
Hindoos in general, as its title would imply, was as incorrect 
and unfair as it would be in a native of India who aftei, resid- 
ing some years at Naples, should give the result of hi* obser- 
vations there as “ an account of the Christians” As far as 
relates to the Neapolitan Christians there might be no fault to 
find ; but the French, Germans, English, and Spanish would 
hardly allow that the work contained a true delineation of their 
manners, customs, opirfions and conduct.* 

Another important difficulty which the general enquirer 
finds in forming a judgement of the people of India is the eon* 
dieting statements and opposite accounts that he receives, and 
the perplexity he is under in his applications for coireet infor- 
mation to whom to refer. We have the civilians, the military 
officers, the missionaries, the mercantile and miscellaneous 
classes, many of whom have spent twenty or thirty of the best 
ym r» of their lives in India, and who might be supposed well 
acquainted with the subject: yet in proportion to the opportu- 
nities which they have enjoyed the sum of information which 
they could give would be small indeed. Some may possibly 
have passed years ip the country with little occasion for inter- 
course with any but a few menials, and they of course have 
little to offer in the way of information. Those in office again 
jiave their time so much occupied in current business, where the 
worst characters and the worst side of human nature is exhibited 
{inasmuch as all who come before them hare some object in 
ivtew, which for the time tends to disguise their natural charac- 
ter) that they have little or no opportunity for research or geue- 
ral enquiries. Many of these have unfortunately adopted the 
r * ’ — ; 

• The remstM^ jo his ^ourpey through Uie Qude territories ere 

*wrthftoiic3 ^H^jgitatioiu the ^beovc^nwept of that province, according ,to 
pte ^formation be received from the English ; yet n careful perusal of hit journal 
tfco*ft, that froito the recult of hisovro observations be wa«iooliuad to come to 
| ditormt ftoockgioa. 
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dca that to be on familiar terms with a native, or even to 

rcftit him with civility, is derogatory to the .English character, 
and that their official dignity is best supported by a haughty 
reserve. Others, both civil and military, openly profess to 
find nothing interesting in India. They wander from Dan to 
heersheba and cry “ ail is desert and after getting through 
their duty as speedily as possible, doing only just enough to 
escape censure, the remainder of their time is spent i p id le 
amusements. The mercantile class, at least that portion of 
them who have resided in the interior, Would perhaps on the 
whole be able to give the most accurate accounts of the people: 
their business brings them into contact with the respectable 
part of the community, and the prosperity of their concerns 
obliges them to treat those with whom they deal with civility, 
besides their familiar intercourse has enabled them to discover 
that all are not bad. Too many however of this class are apt 
to view the character of the natives with a jaundiced eye : 
they have come into the country, ignorant of the customs, 
manners and language of the people; have at once entered 
without due considerations into speculations which they were 
totally unqualified to conduct ; have been obliged to trust their 
concerns to natives of whose characters they were not sufficiently 
infoimcd ; and, as a natural consequenc, have been cheated or 
perhaps ruined. Forgetting all these circumstances, aud unwil- 
ling to own that the real fault lay in their being in too great a 
haste to grow rich and enter into business while ignorant of the 
mode of conducting it, or unacquainted with the language of 
those with whom they had to transact it; not considering the 
great encouragement to dishonesty and fraud which is held out 
by the injustice and delay so common from the existing state of 
our court*, they at once form the conclusion that all the natives 
are rogues and cheats. 

With regard to the missionaries, while every just ptaise 
should be rendered to the activity, zeal and perseverance 
which have distinguished them as a body, it cannot be denied 
that there have been among them men whose judgement has 
not been quite so eminent as their piety, and whose gloomy 
and narrow doctrines have but too much influenced their re- 
presentations of a nation of pagans and infidels. Some of 
these well-meaning but certainly prejudiced individuals seem 
(as it was well observed in an English Review) to have adopt* 
ed an idea that to allow a single virtue or good quality to be 
co-existent with Hindooism would be a virtual renunciation 
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of the cHuse in which they had emb irked. IVLany of these 
men come to lndyt abounding in zeal with little or no discre- 
tion to regulate it; they en|er resolutely and vigorous y upon 
their duties, and when th^y meet with difficulties instead of 
enquiring whether or not these may be in some degree attii- 
buted to itheir own ignorance and impatience they throw the 
whole blame upon the people. From them we have indeed 
little les9 than a long catalogue of crimes and vices. Mr. 
W# d’s account, which by* reason of his superior learning and 
research is usually held in the highest authority, affords abun- 
dant proof of the extent 1 to which prejudice may be carried. 
He was too sincere and upright a man to assert any thing wil- 
fully or knowingly false ; but all his representations are drawn 
in the darkest and most severe colours. For instance, speak- 
ing of the ingratitude of the native chaiacter, he tells us that 
they have not even a word in their language to signify “ thank 
you.” Literally this is true : they have not an exact synonyme 
for those two words, bht it is not the whole truth, for it gives 
a false impression. They have abundance of phrases which 
convey the same meaning: moreover they have a custom of 
putting the hand to the head which answers precisely to our 
expression “ I thank you.” 'I he same custom among the natives 
coriesponds with our expression “ l beg your pardon” in the 
event of one person accidentally jostling another in the stieet. 
As weH might the natives accuse us of being ignorant of the 
common forms of civility because we were guilty of what they 
consider the indecorum of walking into a room with our heads 
uncovered and our shoes on. There is no end to this mode -of 
one nation vilifying another : it is however unworthy of an 
educated or enlightened man.* The result of the little com- 
munication which exists between the English and natives of 
India is, that by far the majority of the former are totally un- 


* As a specimen of the spirit in which Mr. W uni's honk is written take his 
observations on the Moossuitnauns. “He who ling read Paik's account of his 
treatment by Ali at Benown, will I apprehend see the picture of aMahornrdai 
in every part of the world/’ vol. 1 p. 287. 

Supposing a native ot India bad been treated in the most tyrannical wn\ by 
tho Portuguese Governor of Goa, and were to publish an account ot it. With 
equal truth and good feeling might it be said, *• He who has read this account 
will seethe character -of a Christian in every part of the world*" 1 once read, 
but do not at this moment recollect in what author, an observation that no Hindoo 
ever made a road except such na led to a holy plc.ce, and that in spending bis 
flfbney for such a purpose, he considered that he was making a bargain for himself 
with the soda. With equal good feeling might the Hindoos accuse us ot being 
animated by the same spirit, whenever we subscribe to a religious or charitable 
institution, c 
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qualified to give an opinion respecting the character of the* 
Kilter as a people, although they may be competent judges of 
the conduct of a few menials pr oiliciuls with whom they have 
had intercoms** in private or public concerns ; that is to s ly of a 
lew of the worst portion of them. Some however there are, 
and have been, tu their honor be it. said, who, in the ^language 
of Heber, “ eschew iug Calcutta altogether hate devoted 
themselves for many years to ih * advantage of the hind m 
which th-dr lo I in* hcen thrown, and are looked up to thio^JIT" 
out considerable districts with a degree of respect till attach- 
ment winch it is not easy to believe counterfeited/' (letter to 
\V. W. Wynn, Esq. Match, 182 o.) 

.Besides the qualifications already mentioned as nrccssaiy 
to the formation ot a correct opinion of t lie characteis of t ( .e 
nutites of India, that ol an intimate acquaint men with the 
vernacular language of the countiy, i^» no h ss indispensable, to 
\vinch must be added familiar and intimate acquaintance with 
the people. The first is indeed a si at qua non : without it, a 
man of extraordinary talent may certainly observe some insu- 
lated facts and acquire some geueial intoi mation. Heber is a 
apieiuiid instance of what may be none with even a limited 
knowledge, hut few have Ins powers oi obseivatiou 01 penetra- 
tion ; besides the probability is, of which his Journal affords 
sufficient internal evidence, that notwithstanding the modesty 
which leads him so often to regret his imperfect knowledge 
and me slow progiess lie m.i#e in t lie language, he vva-s in reali- 
ty better able to converse with the people than many, both 
civil and military, who continue to shuffle through their duty 
without attracting the notice of Government to iheir inefficien- 
cy. Men of orduiiry talent vvhoevei will find a knowledge of 
the language of the people, so as to speak it m the style of 
their own gentr\ , indispensable towaids gaining any acquain- 
tance with their habits, thoughts, and fed mgs. those who do 
not possess this key can only acquiu; inhumation at second 
hand, and their opinions are, generally speaking, of little 
weight, but on this subject l have alreidy expressed myself 
fully, (see No. 5 of these papers,) and however imperfectly 
my own ideas have beeu expressed, sufficient mattei w ill be 
found for reflection to what his been advanced. 

The second requisite seems a self-evident proposition ; but 
on this head there are many points which should be borne 'm 
mind. The high situations which most of the English Govern- 
ment servants hold, undoubtedly present many obstacles to 
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familiar intercourse: but these are not insurmountable, and are 
to be overcome by those who are resolved to do their dhty. 
The object will require constant un remitted atrention, and a 
firm determination to submit to much annoyance, and bear 
with patience and civility the inflictions of many a tedious 
visitor c The natives have unfortunately hitherto been subject 
to so much neglect, supercilious contempt, rudeness, and even 
imsiflt from their English masters, that they view with caution 
andjealousi every new functionary who is appointed to preside 
over them. They study his character, watch his temper, and 
analyze his habits of application and business before they ven- 
ture to commit themselves by any thing more than the most 
formal visits of ceremony. Even when j'Onie degree of familiar 
and s icial intercourse has been established, little is to be gain- 
ed by direct enquiries into the state of the country of the feelings 
of the people. The native is immediately on his guard : he 
does not know what m^y be the object of the question. He is 
alarmed at the idea of something prejudicial to his interest; 
perhaps the imposition of some additional tax may excite his 
imagination (and 1 icgret to say the conduct of the English 
Government has given too much reason for such suspicions) : 
an ambiguous answer therefore is the natural result or a pro- 
fession of entire ignorance; or if the individual have a desire 
to recommend himself in the eyes of his master, such a reply 
will be given as he imagines jnost agreeable to the pre- 
conceived notions of the enquirer. It is long before sufficient 
confidence is established and respect gained to induce the 
people to speak to a foreign superior freely and without reserve ; 
but when that is accomplished, there is no nation who will di - 
play more openness and confidence in their Communications. 
In the mean time much may be learnt by incidental observa- 
tion and accidental remark ; and if a man will attentively note 
these, and as soon as he is alone make memoranda of what he 
has learnt, he will be astonished at the progress which in a few 
years he will have made in this portion of his duty, for duty I 
again and again repeat to be on the part of those whose lot it 
is to dispense happiness or misery to the people under their 
authority. But here again the little leisure which the parsi- 
mony of Government lffis afforded to its officers is felt as the 
strongest impediment to their progress. After a man has been 
labouring from eight 'to ten Hours a day in the current business 
of his office; few have inclination or even physical ability to 
undergo atfy acldirional fatigue, and the experience of the worst 
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side of the native character so constantly brought before them* 
ha$ of itself, a natural tendency to disgust ar^d repel those w ho 
have no other opportunity c^f intercourse with them. 

The next point to be considered is the localities of situa- 
tion which will give the best of^oi trinities for acquiring a 
knowledge of the people of India, and the concerns of the 
country. First and foremost, at least in the estimation of the 
residents of that city, stands Calcutta. With the French 
Paris is all France, so with its inhabitants Calcutta 
India. They know of nothing, they think of nothing beyond ; 
all their ideas of India are drawn from what they observe in 
that immediate neighbourhood, and all, their attention, or rather 
of the small portion which they deign to bestow on the affairs 
of India, is devoted to their own local and limited concerns. 
Their descripiions of Indian scenery, people, customs, language, 
and institutions are all drawn from this source, and unhappily 
the advantage which their congregated numbers gives them in 
supporting each other in their erron^ms notions, causes their 
representations and lucubrations to pass current in England ; 
nay, gives them an appearance of superior value in the esti- 
mation of the mother country. I have frequently heard at 
home the observation of a man who had lived in the interior 
of the country met by the remark, (i But you have been very 
little at the seat of Government, where doubtless the best 
sources of information are to be found / 99 What are the advan- 
tages enjoyed by those at the presidency for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the subject under discussion ? To enable us to reply to 
th is question we must analyse the habits of the English inha- 
bitants of Calcutta; the quantum of intercourse which exists 
between them and the natives ; and the class of the latter who 
are most conspicuous there. The resident English population 
comprises a considerable number of civilians, some military 
officers, chiefly on the staff, a large proportion of merchants, a 
few lawyers, a few clergy, missionaries, and others. The mem- 
bers of each of the four last are comparatively small ; — their 
general habits of life as follow. To rise early and take exercise 
chiefly on one spot, — the course. After breakfast to go to their 
offices on business ; at sunset to take another drive; and to 
spend the evening in the society of their own countrymen, where 
Indian affairs rarely form any part of the conversation. Their 
acquaintance with the localities of Calcutta is limited to the envi- 
rons of the Government House, Chowringhee, the Esplanade, 
Garden Reach, and the roads to Dum-Dum and Barrackpore. 
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It is probable that if any one of by far the majority of tho-fc 
who have passed from ten to twenty years in Calcutta wVwj 
taken blindfold to a distance of *hroe miles from his own res * 
deuCe on any other roadgand there turned adrift, lie would ho 
unable to say in what u 'known part of the world he found 
himself. * As to their intercourse with the natives, it is con- 
fined to occasionally seeing a few at the Theatre or other pub- 
lic.. p’aco of resmt; to accepting once a year an invitation to a 
Natch at soma festival for the purpose of .exhibiting the puppet 
show to some newly’ari ived friend, whtro pe< haps a salutation 
in English is exchanged with the host; to a chance meeting for 
a few minutes, either at their own or some friend's house, with 
some lion y like Ranunohnn Koy ; and to giving directions in 
the fewest possible words to their own servants. Their know- 
ledge of the vernacular language of the country is much on a 
par with what would be likely to be acquired of English by a 
lew foreigners, who under similar circumstances of habits and 
intercourse with our own countrymen might be congregated 
about Wapping or the purlieu* of the London docks.* 

Of course there is no general rule without exception. 
There are undoubtedly some in Calcutta whose knowledge of 
the people of India is extensive and accurate, but it has been 
acquired, wot by a residence in that city, but during their abode 
in the interior of the country ; and even these after having 
been for some time located at the Presidency, too often lose 
their interest and recollection of wh«t they have thus acquired 
and insensibly become biassed and influenced by their associa- 
tions and connections with the inhabitants and Vie pursuits of 
the town. These again know as much about the people of the 
interior as ths worthy citizens of London who have never in 
their lives been beyond the sound of* Bow-bells do of the High- 
landers or the Irish. To such an extent is their want of ob- 
servation and neglect in regard to any thing native carried, that 
there are many whose establishment consists of from ten to 
forty or fifty servants, yet who are not acquainted with the 
names of above two or three, and who do not know above a 
third or fourth part even by sight. 

* One of the constant and reiterated ohsei vations of the English is, fl that 
there is no public in India . ** n No body of people to restrain bv their Rood or 

I#*d opinion the nets of Onr^rnment ” There could not he a stronger proof of 
the Utile intercourse which lakes place betwe-n the English and the people of 
Jndia. In making I'Q&fo assertion, an English public iVali that is thought of: 
the rights, feelings, aad opinion* of some millions of people are unworthy of 
considerntiou ’ • 
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But even supposing that familiar and social intercourse 
wote established between the English and native inhabitants of 
Calcutta; would this be sufficient to warrant general deduc- 
tions and sweeping observations as Xo the character, feelings 
and opinions of the population or the whole couutry ? The 
Calcutta 'Baboos are doubtless very respectable meh in their 
way ; but are they a proper class to be selected as the repre- 
sentatives of the people of India? There is scarcely a t^u 
in Calcutta who can trace its origin beyond the days of Clive. 
Almost every man of wealth or respectability of appearance 
(1 use the term in its common) acceptation) is the son, grand-son , 
or at fuithest great-grand- son of some petty clerk or menial 
servant in the employ of the first early English functionaries. 
They and their families have risen in the world by the plunder 
of their countrymen ; hy the peculiar circumstances which 
brought them forward in the early period of English misrule, 
and gave them especial advantages ; or^by retail trade at a time 
when the English merchants were so few that ample scope was 
afforded for their superior intelligence and spirit of speculation 
in the foieign commerce of the country. Such is the origin 
and rise of what are called the “ native gentry” of Calcutta, 
Their education until these very few years has been confined to 
what is commonly bestowed on a mercantile clerk or a shop 
boy. Those who went a step beyond this, were enlightened 
by the licentious histories of their Gods and Deities, and the 
inconceivably fictitious trash which is there to be found, setting 
the inventions of all other nations at defiance. I have no wish 
to detract from the merit of this class of our native fellow- 
subjects or to lower them in the general estimation. 1 am 
only speaking of the degree of weight which should be attri- 
buted to them considered as an influential class of society, and 
the place they should occupy in our estimation of the natives 
of the country. They are a rising and improving body of men 
and deserve full credit for the spirit with which they are 
advancing in knowledge and gene<al improvement ; but it should 
be remembered that every step they have hitherto made has 
been in the acquisition of European information and ideas ; 
and that in imbibing the superior intelligence of their English 
masters, they have also adopted no small portion of their 
vices; *o that they are the last cl.iss which should* be select- 
ed from whom to torm our judgment of the people of India 


* Toe mn »rka of Bjron oo the little rn'ercnufse that take* place in Turkey, 
bctrtfttfu the lioglU’. lendeul* and the people are \t y opposite. 
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Under such circumstances, what portion oF information 
regarding fii'ria ctin be obtained from the English residents at 
Calcutta ? To which class shalf we apply ? The merchants 
could tell the pi ice of the articles in which they de^I ; the 
cpiantity ^exported or imported ; and the amount which those 
riatives with whom they are connected are said to be woith. 
The lawyers, and hose connected with the Supreme Court 
C ^i k i point out certain 'disreputable characters, and certain 
others supposed to be wealthy, or who at least were so before 
they tasted the sweets of English law. From the Clergy and 
Missionaries, it is too probable that the accounts received would 
be in the spirit of Mr. Ward and Dr. Buchanan, though 1 
trust of late a more charitable and benevolent feeling towards 
the people has arisen, from the laudable and enlightened ex- 
ertions now emanating lrom this body in their favor. From 
thfe military, the information would depend on the intercourse 
they had had with the * people in the interior; and the same 
general remark applies to the civilians; but these require a few 
observations in detail. From which of this class can we ob- 
tain the information we require? The members of the Secre- 
tariat have been with few exceptions fo» many years trained up 
!H Calcutta. They would probably be able to give the best 
information regarding our Political relations, because this spe- 
cies of intelligence can be communicated by writing as well, or 
bettef than by any other mode. In regard to other points we 
might obtain from them an account of any new project of Go- 
vernment, the dispatches to and from the Court of Directors, 
and the substance of the reports sent in by the different courts 
and boards. From the Commercial department, the informa- 
tion they would yield would be pf much thO same nature as 
that to be derived front the independent merchants of Calcutta, 
only not. half so complete or so much to be relied on. Those 
in the office of audit and accounts, provided they were allow- 
ed to refer to their books and clerks, could tell the income and 
Expenditure of the Government, and the expet.se of each 
office and article in detail. The Sudder Board of Revenue 
and the Court of Sudder Dewannee are almost the only de- 
partments, the members of which are qualified to give any 
real information regarding the people in the interior of the 
Country, and the operation of the system of the British Go- 
vernment. The members of these courts have generally been 
men of ereat local experience; but these offices form by no 
ifteaus the best -school of instruction for the young men who 
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are hereafter destined to fill important situ at! o The buti- 

ne& “of the Court and Boards is conducted almost entirely by 
wilting; the juniors cannot be called in to assist the members 
and judges in their deliberations ; and have hardly any oppor- 
tunity of hearing a trial or proceeding They are principal- 
ly oceufWed in making translations; the secretaries ind regis- 
ter, with their deputies and asdstants, are therefore generally 
speaking, good Persian scholars, but possess very little jjfi* 
quaintauce with .the colloquial and vernacular languages of 
the country. On other points they could, but not without re- 
ference to the records, tell little move than the increase or de- 
crease which had la^tti place in each district in the revenue, 
and in the amount of crimes. 

This can hardly be denied to he a true statement, and it 
seems pretty evident how little real information is to be gained 
of Indian aflahs among the English population of Calcutta. 
How can it be otherwise, when with few exceptions it is all 
obtained at second hand from others, and is not the result of 
personal intercourse and investigation. Doubtless a man of 
general intelligence an 1 superior ability may learn a great deal 
fiom the reports of others; and the Indians themselves have a 
well-known and striking apologue* to prove the superiority of 
the comprehensive student over the partial observer; but how 
few are there who possess the talents of concentration and 
combination requisite to compile and reconcile conflicting ac- 
counts and how much fewer are those wi»o among the gaietes 
and social intercourse of the capital, have sufficient interest in 
the affairs of India to take the trouble if they had the power 
of so doing. 1 shall endeavoiif to illustrate the subject by a 
reference to a simile I have more than once introduced* Sup- 
posing the Africans bad commenced their career of European 
conquest in Italy hi an obscure seaport, of which they had 
established their seat of Government. That they had gra- 
dually extended their empire over Spain, France, Germany, 
and the British Isles. That a portion <>f these Africaus never 
quitted that s^apoit, but were there employed in mercantile 
pursuits; in, auditing and casting up accounts ; in translating 
papers; and in preparing repoits and figuied statements of 
matters connected with Government; in short that their official 
time and hours of recreation wore passed as those of the 

# — ’ — 

* See that of the vilUge of Minri men/ who wished to ^mn an idea of what 
•ort of an animal au elephant whs hi Warrl. Ji is hNo quoted hy Mill. 
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English are at Calcutta ; that the only natives with whom 
they could have' any intercourse were the immediate descen- 
dants of clerks and menials, wfiose sole education consisted in 
having read the legends of the Homan Catholic Saints, and 
. Jntterly, some httle knowledge they had acquired from the 
African^. Suppose that another portion of these ^able con- 
querors were employed as judges, magistrates, agents for 
JUELnaging estates, and other offices of this nature, in the in- 
terior of France, Germany, Spain, and England; some of 
them in constant communication with the nobility, landed 
gentry, farmers, and mercantile and labouring classes. Which 
of these two divisions of the Africans would be most likely to 
be really well acquainted with the manners, customs, habits 
thoughts and feelings of the people of those respective coun- 
tries ? 

We could hardly find a stronger example than that 
of Mr, Hult Mackenzie, a man of great talent, unwearied 
assiduity, and determined perseverance. In all points of 
theory he was supreme. Th^re is hardly a Collecter in the 
cqbntry who could so accurately state the average produce of 
an acre ; the productions of different districts ; the names of 
the different village officers ; or who indeed possessed so much 
general and particular knowledge on all those points connect- 
ed with the revenue, which may be learnt from reports and 
writteu communications. Yet his various minutes and resolu- 
tions, and above all his famous Regulation VII, of 1822, are 
standing proofs of the little real information he possessed of the 
practical working of our system, and of the detail of the Bri- 
tish internal administration. Yet unfortunately, hitherto, men 
who have been educated as he .has been in Indian affairs 
have had the chief share in legislating for the British In- 
dian Empire. The special commission and resumption Regu- 
lations are another illustration of the sort of legislators to 
whom the enactment is intrusted of laws, on which the rights 
and interests of so many 1 millions of our fellow-subjects de- 
pend. In further illustration of this subject, 1 cannot help 
referring to the opposite opinions of Sir Charles Metcalfe and 
Mr* W. B. Bayley on the attachment or dislike with which 
we are regarded by the natives. The former observes “ lie 
** (Mr. Bax) seems to me to have put out of sight the nature 
** of our situation, in India. We are here by conqudl, not 
“*by the affection of our subjects; and this universality of 
4t tranquillity towbich he appeals is an effect of that extent 
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** Sf ^ orce an< ^ perfection of equipment to which he objects. 
“ That tranquillity did not exist when our f&rce was smaller 
“ and would not continue long if our army were much reduced. 
“ He speaks ot our force as indicating that we are in a hostile 
“ country : and so we are, as we should soon find it, to our 
§t cost, if we were supposed to' be weak. The figure of an 
** enemy's starting from the earth wliich he mentions in ridicule, 
** as if we had none otherwise, would to appearance be 
“ most realized in the swarms of enemies which would show 
t( themselves, if they thought that they could assail our power 
“ with any hopes of success.” — Now hear Mr. Bayley— I 
t% by no means, however, entertain the persuasion that there 
“ exists among our <.wn subjects any active spirit of hostility 
“ towards our Ooverurnent ; on the contrary I am satisfied 
“ that* at least in our moie settled provinces on this side of 
India, the most respectable, wealthy, and influential class- 
“ es,* are, to a certain extent, attacl^d to us, and would be 
“ undesirous of any change of masteis. In countries which 
“ have been more recently acquired &c.”.,..See the minutes 
of these respectively, dated October 18th and November 9th 
1830, which have been lately published. Now, both these 
opinions are correct ; and the difference is easily reconciled by 
considering the lights and opportunities of observation from 
which each are derived. Sir Charles Metcalfe speaks from 
ti»e result of extensive intercourse with high and low, 'rich and 
pour, in a vast portion of the interior of the country. If, in 
the quotation from Mr. Bayley, we erase the words which I 
h ive marked between asterisks, and substitute for them “ the 
Calcutta Baboos” We have the keyf. Each person spraks of 
a totally different race of men. That the Calcutta Baboos 
should not wish to see I he British power overthrown is proba- 
ble enough ; and the reason is equally plain. Their origin, 
rise, and the mode in which their families have acquired their 
wealth, has been altesdy alluded to; They have done nothing 
to establish an influence among or acquire the esteem and res- 
pect of their tenants : they have chiefly resided in the capital, 
spending their time in selfish pursuits, or idle amusements ; 
abandoning their estates to agents, with instructions to make 
tlie most of them, and only making an occasional visitation for 
the purpose of raising their rents; and moreover their imp<>r- 

t I^i bis younger days Mr. Buyte? bad resided some lime in the interior ; 
but 1 believe he was n<*ver out of Bengal, or even an v great distance front Cal- 
cutta, aud for many years he had never lefi that city. 
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tance is solely derived fiom the intercourse they have with a 
few of the English at the seat of Government. TheyHvell 
know that in the event of any Sudden overthrow of our power, 
they would be immediately marked for plunder by the sons of 
those whose property their lathers had acquired by the assist- 
ance of British misrule. Yet even to the attachment (if it 
be worthy of the name) of these men to the Briiish Govern- 
«4gent, there seems to be soiife drawback, if we may judge from 
the saving clause to a certain extent,’* which immediate y 
follows in Mr, Bayley s Minute, He then goes on to admit 
what, divested of its paraphrase and mild terms, amounts to 
this ( : that in most other parts of the country, we are detested 
by the people; a truth which will daily become more evident 
os , enquiry advances : — indeed considering the treatment they 
have received, it would be wonderful if it were otherwise. 
Yet it is probable that in England, Mr. Bayley’s opinion will 
have much more weight than that of Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
The one, it will be said bus been more at head quarters, while 
the other has been chiefly employed in the country. 

But on the character of the people, what shall we say to 
the attempt to generalize upon mere local and partial observa- 
tion regarding nations as diversified in character and customs 
as those of Europe, and partially so relative to language ? In 
those of the different provinces will be found the usual propor- 
tion of good and bad. Instances without number may be ad- 
duced of roguery and honesty ; habits of impurity and clean- 
liness; kindness of heart ami cruelty ; morality and licentious- 
ness; low cunning and childish simplicity ; extraordii ary in- 
telligence and bullock-like stupidity ; falsehood and truth ; 
cowardice ami bravery ; information and ignorance ; — in short 
of almost eveTy quality that can be imagined. Nay the very 
.same people will under different circumstances and opportuni- 
ties, exhibit the most opposite dispositions : “ So idle is it*' 
as Heber obseivcs, “ to ascribe uniformity of character to the 
inhabitants of a country so extensive.” T«»e constant misap- 
prehensions and mistakes which are made by the, English from 
mere wgnt of observation are astonishing. The majority of 
$he inhabitants of n B$ngal and O i is>a do not eat meat. This 
has ascrihR^ ^9 a religious precept against destroying 
animal life* and they have received abundance of praise from 
'their admirers for their humanity. Yet almost all, of what- 
ever caste, constantly eat fish. The probability is, that the 
custom of not eating meat, had its origin in poverty, and has 
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beeij confirmed by habit ; which is by no means a far-fetched 
supposition. Many of their most rooted customs have no bet- 
ter foundation ; or have arisen from accident. Many of the 
highest Rajpoots and Brahmins in northern and western India 
will eat goats, venison, and wild hog’s flesh, while they abhor 
that of sheep or domestic swine. Some, will eat ttfe jungle 
fowl, (which in appearance is little different from a game cock, 
except in siz^,) who would think the touch of a domestic toud* 
pollution. Most castes will eat some particular kind of food, 
but refuse others ; for which it is impossible to assign a ration- 
al cause. At Bickaneer all Hindoos profess a whimsical ab- 
horrence of fish. In Kurnaon, they will eat the short-tailed 
sheep of the hills, but will not touch one with a long tail. 
Many classes will eat bread baked by people who would lose 
caste if they were to touch boiled rice dressed by the same. 
Many tribes will allow a man to smoke through fits hands from 
the bowl (chillum) which contains the tobacco, who would not 
allow the same person to touch that part of the hookah which 
contains the Water. An earthern pot U polluted beyond re- 
demption by being touched by an inferior caste : a metal one 
suffers no such deterioration,. And so on to the thousand and 
one instances which might be produced, hardly any one of 
which is recohcileable to principle, and with the peculiarities 
of which nothing but constant and unremitting attention can 
make us conversant. 

In points of greater importance, we may observe as gn at 
a difference between the different tribes of Hindoos as among 
the different sects of Christians. The ceremonies of the Ruth 
Jatra in which a huge idol is drawn about in a car, under the 
wheels of which in fo mer days devotees used to throw them- 
selves to be crushed ; the abominations of the Churruk Poo- 
jah, where poor fanatical wretches are swung round by hooks 
fixed in their flesh, are utterly unknown in northern and wes- 
tern India. Even the religious holidays which are observed 
in Bengal are different from those kept in the upper provinces. 
In some parts of western India again, female infanticide is 
almost universal among certain classes ; in other parts the hor- 
rible practice is only mentioned in abhorrence. In some pro- 
vinces, it is common for a man to have several wives : in some 
of the Himalayh districts one woman has several husbands 
who are all brothers. Among some of the tribes on the Madras* 
coast who are considered of high caste, the females never 
marry but remain in their parents’ houses and intrigue with 
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whom they ph ase, piovided the man be of th*’ sa*»e caste ; 
and the children are considered to bo the property ot 1 tlie 
woman’s family. In some pl&ct*s the marriage of a daughter 
is a cause of great expense to her family ; in otheis, a source 
of profit, because the husband pa)s a considerable sum to her 
parents/ and he has the power of selling her again, or even 
mortgaging her for a certain time, for a debt which he is uuahle 
J^pay. Women of some tribes \%ill cohabit with men without 
being; considered to Jose caste, which they would infallibly do, 
if they were to eat with them. Even the Moosulmans have 
in many points insensibly contracted ideas about caste, for the 
adoption of which they are thoroughly despis >d by the people 
of those countries from which they originally came. A Per- 
sian. pr an. Affghaun looks upon an Indian Moosulmaun as a 
hijAf Hindoo. But it is not my intention to enter into detail 
in this paper,, which is only iutroductdiy to a future more 
minute consideration of the subject. Before I conclude, how- 
ever, F must again allude to the difficulty which a stranger 
would experience in reconciling the extraordinarily different 
accounts which he would receive from the English in India of 
the character of the natives. By one class, and by far the 
larger, they are described in the most odious and degrading 
colours. These are genet ally given by those who have least 
communication with them : whilst others who are better ac- 
quainted with them, struck with the injustice of such sweeping 
accusations, are in danger of running into the other extreme, 
and giving them a character for virtues beyond their just merits. 
This is much to be guarded against ; but thtfre is some difficul- 
ty vn avoiding it, when we consider one cii cum stance, which 
tells greatly in favor of the people of India, and which is 
morepvex a positive, undeniable, ami unexaggerated fact. Al- 
most all those who either as magistrates or members of a mili- 
tary court of requests have bad much to do in deciding suits 
and complaints, in which the respective parties are Englishmen 
and natives, haye repeatedly declared that in by far the greater 
number of instances, the Englishman has been in, the wrong. 
After a constant succession of such cases as these, it is almost 
more than human* nature can do to avoid acquiring a bias to- 
wards oue party* ; Another curious and indeed rather amusing 
circumstance js. the totally opposite accounts which a stranger 
ifrould receive, .were. he to ask the English their opinion of the 
servants, dependants and employes pf themselves o j their friends, 
la the latter caafi, he would h^ar a long catalogue of roguery 
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and •neglect of duly of every description. Wyre he* to put the 
question Is this thp character too, of your own pf ople - 
he would usually be giveu to understand that the establishment 
of his informant was an exception to the general rule ; that he 
was greatly respected by the psoplp ; tjbat he bad takf n great 
pains to select respectable individuals for his own service ; 
and that he was fortunate in possessing ttye few tfa&t he bpliey- 
ed to exist ; besides which he was so vigilant, tha,t even iTT 
they were inclined to do wrong, they dared not oJffepd blip. 
Of the existence of this feeling of sensitiyeness to the impu- 
tation of any thing amiss in our own concerns or interests, the 
following anecdote will afford an instance. A certain , civil 

functionary gl ways maintained that every native, without ex- 
ception, was a rascal. One evening his treasurer put a bag of 
rupees intp a box of which fie kept the key, oyer which there 
was a guard. The n^xt day, the box was found locked as 
usual, but the money gone. The jpitfhaxr } and his treasurer 
loudly accused jthe guard ; but as no less than four or five meiji 
had $tood sentry in the interim* it was impossible to fix on 
♦ he guilty individual. As the treasurer had no witness to his 
having pul the money into the bpx, pne qjie suggested the 
possibility of its being an invention of bis own to embezzle 
^he amount. The virtuous indignation of the civilian was 
roused at this^-die spurned the idea, declaring that hi$ trea- 
surer was far too respectable a man to deserve $uch an impu- 
tation. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

April *1834* 


JOURNAL OF A ROUTE TO THE SNOWY RANGES 
IN THE YEAR 1831. 


May bth.~-l started from Afnjorah at day break ^d 
passed the heat of the day at Huwal fiagh ] in the evening I 
w/ent on to a place caRed Bhola Ketee, distani from Ahnorah 
15 miles. 

May 6th — Passed by Someshur and Mhutla. About 3 
ndjes beyond the letter place' the river Kosillah takes its rise ; 
and the fall of it, as far as Huwal Bagh, is about 50 feet in 

»« • ‘ ** Pi ' ’ 

a t m»le. 

May 7 th . — Leaving the bed the Kosillah river tins 
morning l ascended the Hatseehah hill, the # suftimit of which 
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is about 5400 feet above the level of the sea. In the vaUey 
to the north side stands the Teiftple of Byjnath, on the banks 
of the Goomuttee river. My tents were pitched 4 miles be- 
yond Bvjoath, at JoUser-ke-Kaete, on the banks of a pretty 
little stream, tributary to the Goomuttee, in the beautiful val- 
ley of Kuttoor, which is intersected by numerous little rivu- 
JUts, bordered with wild roses and sweet smelting shrubs, 
and the green sloping hills intervening, clothed from their 
summits with brushwood, render the scenery very pictures- 
que. It reminded me much of the country around Litchfield 
Staffordshire, and recalled to memory many a delightful 
ramble I had there in my youth. 

May This morning I ascended the Chiring hill, the 

summit of which is between 6 and 7000 feet above the level 
of the sea. This hill devides Kumaoon from Gurwal. 1 
reached the banks of the Pindar river and followed the 
course of it, by the left bank, for 5 miles and then crossed it 
by a good Sangha, or wooden bridge. After climbing a 
ruggecf hill I descended to a rapid stream, running by the 
village of Terallee, where my tents were pitched — total dis- 
tance from last encampment 15 miles. I got benighted on v 
this inarch and found it dangerous work picking my way 
along the abrupt banks of the rapid Pindujr; and being out 
of training I felt much fatigued by my long walk \ but a 
piping hot dinner, or rather supper, with a comfortable 
chillum , soon revived me. 

May 9th . — I started at sunrise and after a steep and 
heavy pull of 3 miles reached the village of Minah, where I 
breakfasted. About 2 p. m I coptinned my journey up the 
Ctiamee-ke-Doorah range to my ground' of encampment at a 
spot called Geenah Panee, delightfully green and surround- 
ed by fine oak, rhododendrod and larch trees. The height 
of this range above the sea is between 6 and 9000 feet. 
Distance from Terallee 10 miles. 

May lOfh.*— The mercury of the Thermometer stood at 
50° at sunrise. I passed over Ihe ridge of the Ctiamee-ke« 
Doorah range, *which is Covered with a kind of cedar tree, 
galled bY the na^lves of this part of the country ragur, and 
descending ^ t ^vent through a thick jungle of nigatah, a kind 
of bamb<Hn' ^hiA jungle is much infested by tigers and 
Other wild animals. 1 saw Several pheasants, of the cheer 
jfinjd* Upon the top of the range there is a tal or reservoir. 
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Aften descending 3000 feet I reached my tents, pitched at 
Banj-buggah, near a grove of t horse chesnut trees and upon 
the borders of a rivulet. The distance from my former camp 
about 10 miles. 

May Wth . — Following the course of the rivulet for 
about 4^ miles until where it runs into the ^undakna river, I 
found a Sangha bridge over the latter which I crossed. About 
3 years ago a melancholy accident happened to a lovely* 
and accomplished lady, only 16 years of age, the daughter 

of Major and Mrs. 8 , whilst crossing a wooden bridge 

over this river. The S family had been passing the hot 

season at Ramnee and were then returning to Almorah. The 
unfortunate lady had gone in advance with her uncle Cap- 
tain H of the Cavalry, who, preceding her upon tfie 

bridge, gave her his hand to conduct her over, when the 
side timbers giving way, both were precipitated headlong 
into the foaming torrent. Captain H — being an excellent 
swimmer saved himself with great difficulty and reached the 
bank just in time to see his lovely niece standing on a rock 
in the middle of the river, parting her wet locks on her 
forehead. She however kept her footing but for a moment $ 
and before he could even attempt to save her she was swept 
away by the boiling torrent. The distressed and inconsolable 
parents reached the river when all was over; and remained 
some days upon the banks searching for the body, which 
was at length found some 15 miles down the stream. 

From the Nundakna l ascended to Mulleea Kote, the 
elevation of which place I found to be 6650 feet above the 
ltvel of the sea. I proceeded on to Ramnee whic.i is 1900 
feet higher, or 8550 feet above the level of the sea. Ramnee 
i* quite clear of jungle and its climate is very fine. The 
village is upon a green sloping hill with a little stream of the 
clearest water running through it. In travelling through 
Gurwal I have ever met with the greatest civility and atten- 
tion froiq the inhabitants. They are remarkably honest and 
their unsophisticated, primitive manners are very pleasing. 

I now perceived a change for the worse in the people of 
Ramnee ; they appeared somewhat cunning and greedy , and 
had doubtless been in some manner corrupted by the mor^e 
refined and civilized servants from the plains in the service of 
the S— — family whilst at this place. The sunset of this 
evening was beautiful indeed 5 but I could foresee a coming 
storm in masses of dense clouds that we«e now rapidly 
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descending^ the *Nunda Davee fnoutitdin. I found it exces- 
sively cold and was forced to diave recourse to warm cloth- 
ing and prepare for the cording storm. 

“ The epft, jjrcvn hue of evening’s ray 

44 tfn gradual twilight faded alow awhv ; 

** Hiikhvd into Aullvit mlm tire breeze’s iigh, 

The b*zv cload slept henvdy^on high 
44 Involved and* veiling in the *eri«l l»«ze 
M That, scarce opjrRrent, ateufs upon th^gnaifc, 

44 Dimmiofr the thickened view, till one by one 
44 Eaph form so (air* go beautiful, is gone ; 

“ And cheats »itb 1 irgening minis the filmy sight. 

** Till the lulled Sense Awakes, and all is night. 

“ Dnrk clonsd that night: the clouds portentous spread 
44 Jn murkv darkness round each mountain-hcid . 

44 A floating sea of gloom, whose billows Wide 
44 8»«ik m slow volumes down their steApy side, 

44 And midway pausing, o’er the plain below 
4< Hung shadowiog forth fautsstic shapes of wo. 

u Far to the myth 4 train of pallid light 
u 8l«ed oVr the sullen heaven its dusky white, 

44 Where nudst faint, few, pale gleam* that edged its hound 
u Sl<*pt the dark thunder in the depth prnfonud • 
h Loading the labouring air it onward came, 

M Hlapomg o’er moveless clouds ^tliui shi ets of flame, 

*• And fearful, frowning, huge, Appeared <6 scan 
44 Th* coweriug scefte, to pour its Wrath on mao. 

* * + 

44 ttlore dull and deep the thickening silliness £rew; 
tt Near and more dear the lowering tempest drew, 

44 Concentered, silerit, gathering for the Worst, 
u Till in one mighty sweep its vengeance burst,” 

May Wth . — The mercury of the Thermometer stood at 
S0 Q when I marched this moaning. Whilst ascending the 
Nurteeal-ke-doorah nrnge of hills I saw several wonal (duN 
feeahs) or blue pheasants and was fortunate enough to shoot 
one of fine tat cock bird of a beautiful plumage. 

At the pass of Booras Koolie I fixed the barometer, which 
gave the height of it above the level pf the Sea 10,850 fret 
From this spot there is a splendid view of the snowy Moun- 
tains. The Nunda Davee peak, which is visible from Bareil- 
ly> is ipnte close* and tfie ascenLappears very gradual up it. 
The Commissioner of Kumaoon made an attempt* some few 
years ago, tb ascend this mountain, but the reflection of the 
sun from the, 4 ipp#v was so great that he g^)t sore eyes and 
tvas forced without paying accomplished his s object. 

The people 'Jfhp place tell the $tory and say : He was 
Struck blittf*, for the time beiug* by Nunda Davee," who was 
ifbt willing thpji he should visit the Temple or the Mbuniain f 
On the Nurreeal-ke-doorah range I observed a different 
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kind of rhododen iron to that of Kumaoon. It is called 
chitnUh and is of a pretty peach colour. About half a mile 
down, on the north side of* tile hill, upon a green spot, call- 
ed KunoOrna-ke-Kurruck I found my tent pitched for 'break- 1 
fist. There were still remaining several patches of snow. 
The elevation of my camp was 10,200 feet. * 

From this place there i9 a very long and steep descent, 
through a forest of fine trees of oak, cedar (ragur) 
down to the Gunjee river, over which there, is a small Sang- 
ha bridge $ and half a mile beyond tins I crossed the Putton 
river bv another vSqngha. Upon looking upwards it a] pear- 
ed utterly impossible to proceed any further. A solid perpen- 
dicular bank of rock, or huge stone wall, rose up from t lie 
bed of the river, several hundred feet in height, seeming 
to intimate (has far and no further shalt thou go.*’ A road 
of Some kind was however found, though the ladder of Jacob 
would have been preferable to it! At sunset 1 reached the 
village of Meerannee, about 10 miles distant from Kauinee. 

May \3th , —Marched at sun rise ami passed near the vil- 
lage of Pariah. 1 observed herds of 2 and 300 sheep and 
gnats grazing here. They breed them for the carriage of 
grain into lilmtan $ and from which, in return, they bring 
down salt and bora* on them. 

In rear of Panah I ascended a high mountain called $ar- 
tallah ; and at some distance down upon the opposite side I 
found my breakfasting tent pitched at a pretty water fall. 
Leaving this place I fell in With another water fall, remark- 
ably curious. A torrent flows from the Koharree Mountain, 
just above* It divides the hill by a deep chasm, and all (hit 
is seen of the torrent is when it falls perpendicularly from a 
rock, at the mouth of a cave, to a depth of 80 or 100 feet, 
throwing its spray far over the road* l found my tents pitch- 
ed at the Dukwannee stream under the Koharree Mountain. 
There being no village at this place, nor within many miles 
of if, iHy servants were exposed to a heavy stonh, which 
came on soon after my annul, and afterwards to a sharp 
cold wind which always blows here. 

May Having ascended the steep Koharree Moun- 

tain, I found the summit of it covered with snow, breast 
deep, but sufficiently hard and firm on the surface to Walk 
upon. 1 fixed the barometer on u height called Pa|ee Poii*t, 
which 1 found to be 13,000 feet above the Jevel of the sea, 
or nearly 2£ miles. in perpendicular height l^I saw several duf- 
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feeahs or blue pheasetits and some birds called by the Natives 
toogarah^-the letter are never seen save up«n snow. Tfieir 
plumdge is of a fine grey, game colour* and they are about 
the size of a common fowl. I followed up a brace of these 
birds and was fortunate enough to shoot them, not without 
much difficulty however, for 1 experienced many tumbles 
and slides on the frozen snow ! There is not a tree or 
*ferub to be seen on the top of this mountain, nor until one 
descends some 1500 feet, where the birch tree is met with 
growing laterally near the ground, being either pressed down 
by the snow, or afraid to lift its head in, these regions of the 
storm ! 

Tne view from the Koharree Mountain is truly erarnl. 
The snowy ranges, including those of Nittee, Buddreenath 
and Kedarnath form a complete amphitheatre. On descend- 
ing some distance , I passed through a thick forest of oak, 
cedar and cypress, fpul afterwards fell in with several 
drones of sheep and goats, on their way to Bhotan, laden 
with rice and other grain. The little creatures appeared to 
bear their burdens with e.ige, stepped nimbly on, and without 
fear, even upon the very brinks or verges of projecting rocks, 
where to all appearance it seemed impossible to find footing ! 

I had a large Bhntiuh dog with me this morning, which 
appeared quite delighted at returning to the snow, in which 
it polled itself- — actually devouring it, at the same time, in 
large quantities ! 

I passed by the village of Toonassee, at the foot of the 
Koharree Mountain, and encamped at a place called Bungong 
Between these two villages there is an extensive forest of 
Hazel tree, of a very large size, in which the flying squirrel 
abounds. The cultivation about feungong is truly luxuriant. 
The heads of the wheat measured 5 inches in length j the 
heads of the barley were hexagonal and measured two inches 
jp circumference. 

May Joseemuth 4 miles, 1 was met about a 

mile from the town by tire band of the Temple of Nursing. 
The performers marched before me making the most hide- 
ous noise J[ ever, in my life heard ; and for which I had to 
fork out " some three or four rupees. 

In this part of the country, and in Gurwal, when speak- 
ing of distances,, the people use the words bissonah and til - 
looji ^ the former means the distance that a man can go*, with 
a lead on his bjick, w ithout requiring a smoke — and Jive bis- 
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sotmhs are considered a long day's march. # The word tilloah 
signifies an arrows flighty and some of these l found pinging 
long ones ! The houses of Joseemuth are substantially built 
of stone with good slated roofs. The Rouel, or High Priest, 
of Buddreenath resides here half the year — the oth<er half at 
Buddreenath. 

May \6lh . — To Kullee-on-kote 14 miles. 

May \7 tk. — To Buddreenath 8 miles. The fall of tfUfe 
Alucknunda river from this place to Kullee-on-kote is about 
500 feet in a mile. 

May 18 th . — The mercury by the Thermometer^tood at 
32° at sunrise. Whilst strolling out this morning I saw some 
flocks of snow pigeons, several of which birds 1 Shot ; they 
are white about the breast and neck, and when stewed are 
good eating. 

May \9th .— From the mountains about Buddreenath there 
are numerous water falls, from 50 to«100 feet m height $ and 
near to my tent, which was pitched on the left bank of the 
Alucknunda river, directly opposite to the temple, there are 
two lakes. There is said to be a third lake on the top of the 
peak called Nua Purbett, which rears its hoary head some 10 
or 12,000 feet above the plains of Buddreenath, which are 
10,550 feet above the level of the sea, so that the Nun Pur- 
bet peak must be from 20 to 22,000 above the level of the 
sea. The Nurrain Barbett and the Naee Kanath peaks tower 
still higher ! The latter peak is situated is some distance to 
the westward, between Buddreenath and Kedarnath. 

Supplies are to be had in abundance though somewhat 
dear — from 12 to 10 seers of ottah per rupee, and fire wood 
at 3 annus per load, are the general rates of these articles. 

This day, by way of seeing, as I hoped, .matters 
thoroughly, I went through the ceremony of performing 
sun ' at the Temple* In the first place I went into a hot bath 
which was at a temperature of 120° under the spout. 1 was 
then conducted to the door of the Temple, where the Rouel 
or High Priest, received me. He was clothed in coarse blan- 
ket stuff, which, it seems, is his costume when thus employ- 
ed. No Musselman or low caste person is ever admitted into 
the area of the court, or permitted to bathe in the hot 
spring. After adorning the gods with a few trifling ornaments 
of gold and silver for their noses and ears, and presenting a 
dress or two to protect them from the severity of the wea- 
ther, I was requested to retire, and I received in return a 
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present from the Deities of the Temple, consisting of trays« of 
rjee, carries, wiifj pickels prepaiied ip oil instead of vinegar, 
a hag of musk, a pair of chownes or cow taits, and the 
i* hole of my Hindoo servants were fed at the temple iov two 
days. i 

May 20th . — The mercury in the Thermometer stood at 
sunrise at 30 J . The hills around were covered with fresh 
JStow, which had fallen during the night. The cold was 
severe during the whole of this day and I was confined to my 
tent by repeated falls of snow. 

May — I proceeded up the river to visit the falls of 
JRussobOdariih. Near Matu'b, about 3 miles from Buddree- 
natb, ;I crossed the river over a snow bridge 5 and a little be- 
yond Manuh I fell in with the Sairsooty river over which there 
is a natural stone bridge. The place is called Monsood. The ri 
ver havifvg forced a passed through the mountain, falls almost 
perpendicularly from a^reat height, leaving in the centre of 
the fall an immense rock, under which the river rushes with 
the velocity of an arrow. The rock forms the bridge across, 
ami the river from underneath continues its almost perpendi- 
cular fall 1 . There are several masses of rock left connecting 
4he two banks. 

I saw here, grazing upon 4he mountain, a good many of 
the jubhoo or species the ohowrie cow~it is chiefly Used 
as a beast of burden. There Were some pretty Bhotiah girls 
attending* them, with round chubby faces actually rosy — 
they were not all shy and I fell quite in love with them, 
although we could not make ourselves understood very well ! 
I continued to linger about this spot for a long time and 
then quitted it with reluctance. * . 

There yvere some Nagree characters cut upon the rocks 
sear the bridge hut I could -not make them out. 

* Following the course of the Alucknunda river for 5 
«vUfes, I found it blocked up with snow. There is not a 
veslSge of the river beyond the falls of Bassoodarah, at the 
base of which there is an immense bed of snow — probably 100 
or more feet in depth. The fall is about 400 feet and it is 
<truly grand. Masses of snow ami ice are projected, almost 
continually, overthefttll and striking against projected rocks 
are driven into powder, with the report of thunder! 

,, It te* part of the Oerehtony connected with a visit of dus - 
4tm to the Xemp’e of Roddreenath to proceed to this fall and 
receive the sptm of it upon 4he person, and then pray. The 
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whple of my people went under it and I endeavoured to fol- 
faw their example, but as 1 hud to take off khoes anti stock- 
fag?*,, in order to keep u footing upon the bed of snow, which 
was fruaen over, P got the cramp from cold and was forced 
to give up the attempt. My sirdar bearer seemed pleased at 
this v He requested me not to go, as it might afford a laugh 
against in* among the servants, in the event of the spray 
falling beyond* ami not upon my person $ forin the fonnef' 
case I bUtUilo be deemed an illegitimate son ! I saw an un- 
usually large bear near the fall. I now returned to my tent 
pitched at Malta n and was glad to get my breakfast^ having 
been six boms upon r/jy feet. Snow and rain set in, T as usual,, 
this evening and ltoumi it most miserably cold. 

My intention was to proceed from this place to the Pas# 
of Munah tdisiuni about 3 days’ journey) but the snow was 
not \ei melted and not a single Bh of ti ah iiad as yet ventured 
to cross it, so with great reluctances after all my exertions 
in getting lii us far, 1 abandoned the attempt. 

The base ot the falls of Bassoodarah is 11,700 feet 
above the level ot the sea. 

May This morning I Went along the road leading 

to the Pass of Mamm $ the ascent was arduous enough. I 
crossed another natural stone Bridge, equally curious as the 
one I met with yesterday, on the way to Ba$soodarah. The 
Mountain I have already described as intersected by the SahS 
sooty river, and at mis spot the passage through it is not mote 
that* 8 or 10 feet wide. A single large rock, wedged in, farms 
the Bridge across the river, which 1 heard roaring, from re- 
peated falls, at the depth of S or 400 feet l Prostrating my- 
self at full length, 1 looked over the edge of the Bridge 
down into this narrow and wonderful chasm— a more perfect 
Hell I cannot imagine 3 it made toe absolutely giddy j and 
for many days afterwards l frequently fancied myself on the 
very brink of the Bridge. I even dreamt that I had many 
fearful rambles through the tunnel, amidst horrid snakes^ 
bats and devils ! 

A fackeer has resided at Manah for the space of 13 
years. For nbonths in each year he is quite alone, blocked 
up by snow, in a hut constructed under a projecting rdek, 
winch in some degree shelters frrm. The rest of the inha*^ 
biftincs ot Manah migrate to the lotoer country directly the* 
winter sets in. Even at this season - (tfaereihF of May) thef 
cold is severe. At sunrise this morning the* mercury in the 
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Thermometer stood at 33°, and during the day did not rise 
higher than 51° »n the shade. At 3 p- m. it was down to 4^° ! 
The wild gooseberry and current bushes flourish ^here ; and 
1 to-day recognised an old English friend in the “ Jack-daw' 1 
~I had not seen one of these birds in India before. 

’ Th£ common crow, which I had imagined was to be 
met with all over the world, does not, I presume, find the 
excessive cold of these regions agreeable, for I did not ob- 
serve one. 

From this place I retraced my steps to Almorah, and af- 
ter all the fatigues I had undergone was by no means sorry to 
return t!fc my comfortable dwelling. Change, however, is the 
balm of life and gives a double relish for all scenes and 
places ! — Delhi Gazette . 
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EXAMPLE OF INTERFERENCE — MOSTLY FOR EVIL, PARTLY 

FOR GOOD. 

Hyderabad is, on every account, the most important of 
the principalities of India. It embraces an area of about ninety 
thousand square miles of territory, with a population of perhaps 
ten million of souls — affording under ordinary management, a 
fltate revenue of two crore of rupees per annum, whilst its ja- 
geerdars enjoy fifty lacks. What are we to think of a territory 
yielding less than £28 the square mile, and a people paying 
about five shillings a head to govern ? With the exception 
however of Bengal, and some paits of Guzeratte, the Hyderabad 
territory may be considered the most fertile of the countries of 
India; and no one has ever supposed that the people aie un- 
dertaxed, or that, on the contrary, overtaxation is'not with them 
as with all the people of India, and the people of most of the 
countries of the world, the cause of many of their sufferings and 
all their poverty. If there be any truth in the estimate, which 
assigns sixty millions of inhabitants to the British territory, and 
twenty two millions of revenue, the latter would of course be 
taxed in the proportion of 7 to 5 to the former. 

Yet in variety and richness of soil, in goodness of climate, 
and in the means of irrigation, what country in India can com- 
pare with the Nixam's ? Some of the rice lands of Telingona, 
irrigated from its magnificent artificial lakes, most of whose em- 
Imnkments, the construction of former days, rival those lately 
^ef$rribed in Cejljn, yield a yearly revenue of sixty rupees per 
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befegah ; whilst the ginger and tobacco lands<pf Bedir ; the Cot- 
ton lands of Bcrar ; the wheat, the fruit and flower fields of 
Aurungabad, Naudare and the Balia Ghat, watered by a hun- 
dred streams, and all capable of producing sugar in any quanti- 
ty, are not to be surpassed in India. Why then is this country 
so neglected? Why are its inhabitants so sunk in darkness 
and misery? Why have the corruption and the vileness of 
man, striven to blast those rich gifts which Providence has so 
bountifully spread before him, and placed within his reach ? All 
these things it will be my object to discuss in the following 
pages. 

It is hardly necessary to revert to former peiiods in the 
history of this country. When the Hindoo principalities of 
Beejanuggur, Wmungal and Deogurh, yielded to the Mahom- 
medans — when the Mahommedan kingdoms of the Dekhan, 
and amongst others that of Hyderabad, became tributary to the 
thione of Dihlee about the end of thS 16th, and were finally 
overthrown by Aurungzebe towards the end of the 17th century, 
Nizam-ool Moolk, of whom the present Nizam is the great- 
grand-son, r»nd apparently the sixth sovereign (if such they may 
be called) who has ruled since his time over the Hyderabad ter- 
litory, was appointed shortly after Aurungzebe’s death, to the 
government of that Sovereign's conquests in the Dekhan. He 
was too ambitious to be king controlled by the imbecile suc- 
cessors of Aurungzebe, and owed his distant appointment to 
their desire to free themselves from the presence of so power- 
ful a servant, so as before his death in 1748 he had thrown off 
his dependence on the throne, and would himself, in his turn, 
have fallen under the rising power of the Marattas ; but for his 
address in turning the tide of their conquest against more pow- 
erful and distant enemies. Mr. Elpbinstone has observed. 
“ The cause of this inconsistency’' (their not first conquering the 
countries nearest home) *' was the close connection between the 
Marattas and Nizam-ool Moolk, who was glad to encourage 
them as the means of weakening the power of the Court of Dihlee, 
while they, with their usual policy, were pleased to disunite their 
enemies, and attack them one by one. To this consideration 
also is to be ascribed that a third of the Maratta nation should 
have been left to this "day under the dominion of the Moguls." 

Two sons and a grandson of Nizam-ool Moolk had reigt>- 
ed from the period of his death in 1746 till the accession of 
his fourth son Nizam Ally in 1761, One of these, Salabut Jung*, 
reigned ten years — so that the reign of the other two lasted only 
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tluee years ; and he, as Mr. Russell has observed, u was sup*- 
ported entirely by the French pajuy at hi* Court, which exer- 
cised a more decided control, than has been attempted by us ; 
and wbenM. Bussy was re-calied to the Carnatic by M. Ball ay, 
£faldbut j^ung foresaw the ruin of his affairs, and actually shed 
te,ar$ when he parted with him.” Nizam Ally immediately sue*- 
ceededto power, and Sulabut Jung, like his two predecessors 
three years existence, was put to death. 

.. In 1790 a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance was 
negotiated by the British Government with the Nizam. He 
subsidized two battalions for the prosecution of the war against 
Tippoo, and the Peshaw joined the league on the same con- 
ditions, the three powers engaging to act in concert, and to an 
equal division of conquests ; the Nizam received a* his share of 
these conquests territory yielding I d, lb, 000 -pagodas a year. 
In the same year His Highness subsidized from tom to six more 
battalions with a complement of artillery. 

* The declension of the Hyderabad Government from the 
death of Nizam-ool Moolk, was gradual up io the battle of 
Kurdla in 1795. From that event is dated universally by the 
people of the country, the more rapid decay of its power, and 
the disorders in its administration. The Marattas were gra- 
tified by carrying, as a hostage to Poona for the fulfilment 
of the terms of the convention, thg Nizam’s prime minister. 
The convention itself stipulating for the payment of three 
erore of rupees, the cession of the Chout on the Sooba of 
Befiir, and the surrender of the fortress of Dowlatabad ; and 
although the death of the Peshwa in the succeeding year, 
and the disorders which followed that event, enabled Azim- 
ooUOmrah to escape from the fulfilment of $he worst of 
these conditions, and to return in triumph to Hyderabad, yet it 
was only to throw himself and liis government into the arms of 
another, still more powerful, and rival foreign nation. The 
British Government though in alliance, as we have seen with the 
Nizam at the period ot the battle of Kurdla, and having a Resi- 
dent in the Camp, and a subsidiary force w his territory, did 
not deem itself at liberty to take a part with him ijn the war 
arafnkt the Peshwa, or even to mediate between those powers, 
H|s Highness ^turdllv considered such an alliance pf little 
value* tb him, ^dismissed {Ve battalions and fixed his hopes on 
thS ^oweffu^P^ench party, which, since the withdrawal of M. 
Bt&iy, hacK'$fWn at Hyderabad under Sf * Raymond, and had 
now the i«pport o£the revolutionary Government of Franco. 
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However indifferent the British Government may have been ko 
the struggles between the Nizami and his neighbours the Marat- 
t^s, it did net suit their purpose to admit of the growth of thin 
influence at Hyderabad; neither was the Nizam's minister fa*> 
vorable to the French influence, perhaps, because it wasragreea- 
ble to his master ; and on the 1st of September 1798, His 
Highness was persuaded to disband his F renew troops ; to align- 
ment the British subsidiary fotce to 6,000 firelocks with its 
complement of artillery, and to pay for these troops 24,17,100 
rupees a year., the Biitioh Government now undertaking to me* 
diate in any differences between the States of Hyderabad and 
Poona. 

In 1800 the subsidiary force was augmented to 8,000 fire- 
locks, with two regiments of cavalry and a proportion of artil- 
lery. The Nizaur had received as his share of the conquests 
in the second war with Tippoo, territory yielding 7,93,000 P,^ 
godas a year, which with his share olHhe former conquests, 
making in all 21,09,000 Pagodas, he now ceded to the bruiali 
Government in lieu of a money payment for the whole sub*idia» J 
force. 

The stipulations between the two Governments now stand 
as follows. Two of the battalions are always to remain ue ir 
the Nizam, and the remainder to be held available tor gem-ial 
service. The subsidiary force is to be ready to reuuee »o obe- 
dience any of H. H. subjects or dependants who shall \\ imhuld 
the payment of the Sirkai'e just claims after the reality of the 
fact shall have been duly ascertained. Six thousand mf miry 
and nine thousand horse of His Highness' own troops ,irv lo 
be in readiness to co-operate with this force, to whi it n to be 
added as many more of His Highness* t o ps, as Ins dominions 
can supply. Bis Highness relinquishes foreign relations, and 
the Company engages to have no concern with his children, il- 
lations, subjects, or servants. 

I shall sum up at once the territorial and pecuniary bene- 
fits which the Nizam’s Government has derived from its alli-mce 
•and co-operation with the British, Hil share of the Mvsoie con- 
quests at 3J lupees per hagoda, is rtipeess 74,81,500. His 
feh a re of the conquests of 1803 from Berar was estim.»mu a 
*2 6,00,000, and from Scindiah, consisting af the territo ies y. 
mg between the Adjunta Uange of Hills and the Oodaveiv 1 » • 
eluding Juloa and Gaudapore, must haVe been of con M i 
value. It is not so easy to tell what was the amount of his bene- 
fits from the war of 1817-18. 'He escaped froih the Peshwa's 
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claim for arrears of Chout, which in Lord Hastings'* letter ot 
14th July, 181Sf, to the Chairman of the Court of Directors, the 
Nizam is said to have confessed to approach thrOe crores and 
a half; and he escaped from the payment of Chout t6 the 
Pe&hwa^ and to Berar, which the same letter describes — the Pesh- 
wa as estimating at sixty-three, and the Nizam confessing at 
twenty-five lacks per annum. But all of these sums must be 
* enormously beyond the true amount — what is certain is, that he 
escaped from the payment of all Chout, (except 1,20,040 rupees 
a year, and some small assignments to individuals) with its ac- 
cumulated arrears j and that he received territory intermixed 
with his own and yielding 8,83,013 rupees, whilst he ceded ter- 
ritory, intermixed with that of Other States, yielding 5,05,73 5 
per annum. 

Ihe princes of India, unless under some of the old Hindoo 
and Rajpoot dynasties, which have institutions peculiar to them- 
selves, calculated to ensure permanency, are apparently natu- 
rally destined to last only one, two, or three generations. They 
gradually, but surely decay, until they are either supplanted by 
their own minister, as amongst the Hindoos was the case at 
Poona, Mysore, and Kotah, and perhaps in a hundred other 
less conspicuous instances ; or by foreign conquests, as was the 
case so remarkable with the Mahommedan sovereignties of the 
Dekhan, and most of those with which we are acquainted. I 
am not aware, that amongst the latter people there are examples 
of any of those quiet revolutions which have taken place, as in 
the instances among the Hindoos above referred to. It would 
indeed be vain to suppose, that through a long period of time, 
the same genius, or the spirit of enterprise, or the good fortune 
which raised the original member of a family either to sovereign, 
or other inferior honors or titles, should continue ; and those 
who claim this superiority, as belonging to their order, over 
the rest of mankind, may satisfy themselves, that from the 
system of education and the state of society, such superiority is 
less permanent in Asia than in Europe, and less in India than 
in most other portions of Asia. The consequences of our 
position, in its tendency to render that permanent, which, 
through all former ages, has been so fleeting ; and not Only to 
render it peitfnjment, but in establishing and upholding our 
« own laws^f primogeniture, would be a fit subject of inquiry 
for those ;jpfO have Ifcisure and inclination for such pursuits. 

At present my business is with the family and government 
of the Nizam. That fnmtly had apparently reached its natural 
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period of decay, cm the death of Nizam-ool Moolk. His two 
successors lasted only three years, and the third was supported 
through a period of ten year£, by foreigu powers. He fell 
immediately on the withdrawal of that power in 1761 ; and 
although his brother, Nizam Ally, who succeeded him, brought 
into the first period of his administiation, ail appearance of 
that vigour which distinguished the career of their father — this 
did not last; for, although he had the aid of an imitation of 
European discipline in the corps commanded by Zuffer-ool 
Dowla and others, who had been brought up in the French 
school of tactics : he was glad (odraw to his assistance French- 
men and other Europeans or their Asiatic descendants. His 
Government was supported by these extraneous means, and 
through his alliance with the British Government, until the 
battle of Kurdla in 1795, after which event he must have fallen, 
either under the power of the Marattas, of through the rebel- 
lion of his son Ally Jah, which immediately followed. His 
extended alliance with the British in 1798 was sufficient, how- 
ever, to secure him from all danger fiom foreign aggression, up 
to the period of his death in 1803; and since that period his 
two successors have been pageants in our hands, or in the 
hands of ministers of our appointment, who have had our sup- 
port. 

This support by a foreign power has not failed at Hyde- 
rabad any more than as we have already seen at Poona and 
Nagpore to destroy that sympathy, which for good govern- 
ment must exist between the people and their rulers. 

Mr. Russell has observed : Azim-oohOmrah relied upon 
us to protect him against external danger, and as long as the 
country yielded money in any way, he cared nothing for the 
sufferings of the inhabitants from whom it was exacted. The 
Natives of India are less prone perhaps to indecorous than to 
violent acts ; yet when Azim-ool-Gmrah died^, in 1804, his corpse 
was followed to the grave by the insults and imprecations of 
the whole populace of Hyderabad.” 

This was no grave encouragement to his successor to 
place his dependance on foreign support. Yet Meer Alium 
was more indebted to us, in this respect, tjian his predecessor 
had been. Of him Mr. Russel says : both his situation and 
his talents gave him the power of doing more good perhaps to 
his government than any other individual who has ever been* 
employed under it.. Yet, he aggravated many abuses, and drd 
not redress one. He raised the assessment, already too heavy, 
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throughout the country,, and made an additional imposition of 
one a«oa it* the -rupee, or six and a quarter per emir, on the 
wb lene venues for hjs personal Emolument. Hi* administration 
*rai briefly passed in a struggle for power with the Nizam j and 
all the worst qualities of tire present NizanVs character, weie 
exasperated and continued by his injuiioue and offensive treat* 
tttenu*' 41 We forced JMeer AJiuqa on the Nizam, and so many 
. <>f the ineonveniencies which attended his administration were 
considered (with what justice U is, now unnecessary to examine) 
as. bavins aii sen from that source, that when Meer A Hum* died 
in l&QSi it was determined to abstain altogether from interfer- 
ence, and to leave the Nizam the uncontrolled selection of his 
e*n minister " 

It is as ohhqus to see what was deemed uircqn trolled selec- 
tion, as it will be distressing to trace the effects of our inter-* 
ferejnoe in the formation of the next ministry ; for ip is perhaps 
fthe? worst measure of tjje latter years of our Indian administra- 
tion; and has been attended with consequences as baneful to 
a whole people as any one measure that can be pointed out in 
the whole course of our Indian carreer* 

> I* was apparently deemed necessary that the Prime 
Minister at Hyderabad should be a Mahomedao, and that the 
Nizam should be indulged in the nomination of this officer ; 
“ but,” the Resident Captain Sydenham observes, “ whoever 
should be minister it would be for our interests that Chuodoo 
Lhf should possess the largest share of active inffiiejvce' inj the 
administration, and as Jong as he held a confidential situation 
about tbs Nizami we might almost be assured of the security of 
our interests at his court*’ “ Although I am far from ascribing 
the'Raifk any, distinguished or extraordinary merit in dm capa- 
city of minister, yet when his character qualifications are 
brought inter competition with those of any other public ofl&cer 
afcdhis Court, I can conscientiously declire, that in my judg- 
no other arrangement which is likely to be more 
conducive to the prospeiity and happiness of the 
m Hwnecon side red that u the right of 'the British Qovern- 
iwent to intetpose its ipflueoce in the selection of a successor to 
the office o$ prime minister to the state of Hyderabad, is a 
poiatso well understood, and was so fwlly discussed in the 
y 0f ^Qownmebt to your predecessor of 2Snd May 
l804> o# the death of Aaim-oobOmr&b, limit 

to state ahy observations upon it upon the pre- 
tfhe letter goes on to say ; that it waft not de - 
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shratye unless necessary to interpose; but that it was extremely 
desirable tha the person appointed should, hontfider himself 
indebted to, and holding his situation dependent on the will of, 
the British Governmcht. The Nizam' was led to consult the 
Governor General regarding the appointment of a successor to 
Meer Ailum, and such was his spiiit of opposition to us, that 
“ having- according to Mr. Russel’s letter of 24th of November 
1819 to Lord Hastings,” ascertained by his Lordship’s answer 1 ' 
tb ft we encouraged the pretensions of Shum-ool Omrah> he 
was at Once decided in favor of Mooner-ool-Moolk. 

The very ground of our originally consenting to his being 
made minister, was a proof of the contempt in which his charac- 
ter was held. He was allowed to fill the situation merely to 
prevent its becoming an object Of competition to other people. 
The insignificance which disqualified him fiom doing any good, 
it was expected, would disable him from doing any harm ; yet 
the whole of his time, and much of his money, have been spent 
in intrigues, to obtain an authority to which he swore upon the 
Koran he never w -uid aspire: and although he has not advanced 
his own interests, he has succeeded in widening the breach be- 
tween the Nizam and Chundoo Lai, in sowing jealousies and, 
dissentions among the officers of the Government, and in im- 
peding and obstructing the public business.” If money could 
have tempted Mooner-ooLMoolfc to remain in his intended 
obscurity, he had enough of that lavished on him, for his salary 
was six lacks of rupees a year, and he lived to receive three 
fourths of a million sterling from the revenues of the Nizam’s 
country. There m iy have been vaiihus reasons why Mooner** 
ooLMoolk should not have remained a passive spectator of the 
conduct of Raja Chundoo Lai, in the Government of the 
Hyderabad teriitory. He may have been urged to opposition 
by the Nizam or the Mahornmedan nobles of the city ; for with 
the former, and many of the latter, he was connected, or he 
may have been driven to opposition by Chundoo Lai himself, 
for these contests always tended the more to identify his in- 
terests with ours, to gain for him, if that Were necessary, a 
fresh declaration or exhibition of our support ; and they could 
not therefore have been disagreeable to him. But whatever 
Mooner-ool-Moolk’s object, or the object of those by whom 
he was instigated or supported may have been, it could produce, 
no injurious effects on the stability of Chundoo Lal’s suprema- 
cy at Hyderabad. He had the support of our government, and 
the Resident at the Court of his master, and th*y were backed 
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by the power of the subsidiary force, or by the power of all our 
forces in India and latterly by. an extensive and well organiz- 
ed contingent of troops in the Nizam's own service, which had 
arisen out of this condition of things, and out of the obligation 
under which the Hyderabad government was to furnish a body 
of troops to serve with our forces. These were fearful odds 
against the Nizam, his nobles, and his inferior and still more 
'oppressed subjects. 

The father of Raja Chundoo Lai was, I believe, a farmer 
of either customs or excise at Hyderabad, and it may be sup* 
posed therefore, that the son received a useful business educa- 
tion. Of the early period of his career I am unable to speak ; 
but he must have risen to considerable influence under the b use- 
ful administration of A zeem-ooLOmrah, for we find him hold- 
ing a high office in the territories acquired by the Nixam. In 
the Mysore war, when those territories were ceded to the British 
government in commutation of the pay of the subsidiary force; 
and he succeeded in 1804 to the office of Peshkar to Shums- 
ool-Omrah. He was still more prominently employed under 
the yet more baneful administration of Meei Allum, and on the 
death of that minister, rose to be his successor, if not nominal- 
ly in office, at least virtually in power. Mr. Russell has said: 
** He (Chundoo Lai) is indebted exclusively to our government 
for both bis elevation and his support, and he is bound to us by 
the truest of all ties, that of knowing that the very tenure of his 
office depends upon our ascendancy. If we were to lose our 
control over the government, he would certainly lose his autho- 
tity and probably his life.” 

TjTo one has ever doubted the fidelity of Chundoo Lai to 
the interests of the British government whilst his own interests 
were involved in our supremacy; but although his character 
tmd conduct in the administration of his government, have been 
.fully discussed, there is not, I think, amongst all his admirers 
•ny one who has ventured to give him credit for any thing ap- 
proaching to. good government ; for having the welfare of the 

a le living under his administration at heart, or for any good 
ty, except that of charity, and attachment to the interests 
off the British government. But those who considered that 
indiscriminate and lavish charity, practised by Chundoo Lai, that 
- tekmgftom the industrious and giving to the vagabond poor, 
such as we see crowding the streets of a capital like Hyderabad, 
ijit not the benefit of knowing the effects of the poor laws of 
Jttjgland, now to prominently brought to light in the various 
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inquiries on that subject ; and few will deem the sacrifice of 
the interests of his own government and countjy by its minister 
as ranking among the virtues * * 

Many will wonder why it should have been the interest of 
the British Government to uphold such a state of things as has 
already been described. But it must be remembered that it 
commenced with the very dawn of our power in the Dekhan, 
when we were every where surrounded by hostile and rival 
nations — Tippoo Sultan, the Pesbwa, the Berar Raja, and * 
Scindiah* It was then the first object of our policy to have a 
friendly minister at the courts of all the principal states ; for, 
as the sovereign seldom was our friend, it was necessary that 
some one should be, and who so likely as the minister to whom 
we gave, and from whom in return we might expect to receive, 
support? It was less necessary to continue this course when 
the results of the Mysore war of 1799 had destroyed the pow- 
er of Tippoo, when the treaty of Bassein had given us a subsi- 
diary force at Poona, and the Marratt^ war of 1 803-4-5 had 
so much circumscribed the power of Scindiah, Hoikar and the 
Berar Raja. On the death of Azim-ool-Omrah in 1804 the 
Nizam might safely therefore have been left to the exercise of 
his own judgment in the formation of his own ministry, still 
more so on the death of that minister’s successor in # 1809. 
But then, as now, either our Government or out Residents 
had worked up an interest at almost eve>y c ourt in India, in 
whose support we were involved ; and to this influence what- 
ever was independent or national, or likely to become so in the 
native states, has been, and most probably will, continue to be 
sacrificed. 

I am straying however far from Chundoo Lai, his character, 
and his administration. With the former I believe I need have 
little concern. It has already been fully discussed by very 
competent judges, and it would have been a miracle, had either 
a good man ora virtuous minister been bred up in close connection 
with such characters, as we have seen governing the destinies 6f 
Hyderabad, and in the corrupt atmosphere of that capital. Of 
his administration I shall take the liberty to judge for myself, for 
I was a witness of its effects on the condition of the people of 
that beautiful region for fifteen years of my life. The former 
administrations were generally known and acknowledged to 
have produced evils of no ordinary kind; in Continuing oh? 
support of this system, it should sorely therefore have been the 
object and duty of our Government to watch and ascertain 
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that'tbe measures of tlie minister of our choice were of a na- 
ture the least oalcnlated, consistently with such state of 
things, to entail evils upon the* Nizam’s subjects, and conse- 
quently odium and reproach upon out selves. From the period 
ot Ohundoo Lai’s installation to power, till the beginning of 
‘1820, Pam not however, aware that we exercised the least 
check, upon him; and there never, perhaps, was in any part of 
.the world, power so irresponsibly placed m the hands of ofte 
man. H4 was not lesponsible to U9, or at lei*st we did not con- 
sider it our business to hold him so. Neither the Nizam nor 
his prime minister were allowed to interfere, and in such a 
condition of things, it may easily be supposed that the public 
voice was cither unheard, or if beard, went unheeded. 

Captain Sydenham the Resident at Hyderabad in 1810 
says: “ With regard to the amelioration of the state of this 
country, 1 am convinced that duiing the reign of the present 
Nizam, no improvement can be expected, without the adminis- 
tration of the country be placed under the control of the Resi- 
dent, The defects of the present Government are too deeply 
tooted, and too widely extended, to admit of any partial re- 
form; and it is therefore unfortunate, that the omy effectual 
remedy that can be applied, should be so much at variance 
with our views and policy. ” Government continued however 
to abstain from interference to correct the vices and conupiions 
of a form of administration which itself had forced upon the 
Nizatn, and which without its support could not have endured 
for a day ; until the inhabitants were reduced to a state of 
poverty, and the country itself became a picture of desolation, 
such as have seldom been witnessed even m India. We could 
hardly look to find amongst the most virtuous of mankind, an 
Individual, who might safely he trusted, with "such power as 
that now confided to the hands of a man, who was not known 
frqm the history of hisi former life, as the possessor of one 
single virtue which qualified him for such a charge ; but who, 
on the other hand, from his education in all the corruption of 
such a capital as Hyderabad, and his employment under the 
former rulers of that country, might have been suspected to be 
tainted with many of their vu-es and imperfections. The British 
Government did not here, as at Mysore, hold itself guarantee 
to the Sovereign and bis subjects for the faithful performance, 
Vy the minister of its choice, of those duties entrusted to his 
Qparge, ap^remly because the Sovereign himself wa$ of ma- 
ititC On fhp contrary, it screened itself from such respon- 
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ability by that article of the treaty which precluded its inter- 
ference between the Nizam, his subjects and ssrvants, although 
it \vas obvioqjs to every one, ’and must have become so to Go- 
vernment itself, had the subject over been matter of considera- 
tion, that its interference had effectually destroyed all hope on' 
the part of the Nizun's subjects of obtaining in tlfeir own 
way the blessings of good government. 

* Such were the auspices under which Chundoo Lai's admi-* 
lustration commenced. He was not wanting in talents and 
application for the performance of many of the duties which 
belonged to his responsible station. He had himself been em- 
ployed in the management of the revenue affairs of an exten- 
sive country, and had therefore practical experience in this 
important branch of Indian administration. But had he been 
even a virtuous governor, having the welfare of the people at 
heart, it must be doubtful whether Chundoo Lai had views and 
understanding equal to the performance of the mighty task 
which now devolved upon him; or whether in the Nizam's 
country, men of integrity were to be found who could be en- 
trusted with those functions, which, at a distance from their 
masters eye* mbst devolve upon them. We should find it 
difficult even amongst the educated and enlightened of our own 
countrymen to discover the person fitted for such a charge. It 
must be recollected, too, that Raja Chundoo Lai never felt 
himself very secure in his place, until our support and protection 
were pledged to him in 1820 ; and that during the whole of the 
intermediate period, he had to waste large sums of the revenue 
of the state to secure the support of those in power about the 
Nizam’s Court, as well as those of our own subjects, who either 
had or pretended to have influence, to support his interests with 
our Government. He had, too, to pay the contingent, which 
although useful for the maintenance of his own power, Was 
perhaps, in some respects less, although more useful and trust- 
worthy in others, than any body of troops that he could other- 
wise have organized, and all these expences increased towards 
the last yeats of his supremacy. 

The system of administration in the Hyderabad tenilp- 
ry, was that of farming large tracts of countiy to such per- 
sons about the city, as could best afford to make advances 
in anticipation of their collections from the districts. Raja 
Govind Buksh, the minister’s brother and the governor of^ 
A lirnngabad, wa* entrusted wiih the charge of country yield- 
ing upwards of fifty lacks a year. Shums-ool-£>rnruli's territory 
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yielded thirty lacks. Rufful-ool-Moolk's twenty, and others, 
f«rmed;di'«tricts descending from these sums, down to a lack or 
fifty thousand rupees a year. The larger talookdars generally 
toyed in the city, visiting their districts at their own option, but 
many of them hardly ever being seen there. , They apportioned 
their several tracts of country in farm to other and inferior 
persons, who in their management were supreme in all depart- 
ments of Government, mostly holding the power Qf, life and death 
in their own hands. In talking of the expences of the Nizam's 
Government, when a reform was proposed, Mr. Russel has 
said : “ extraordinary expences must therefore be met by extra- 
ordinary exactions. This is the sole and entire cause of the 
difficulties of the Nizam's government, and the source of every 
oppression that is suffered by its subjects. The officers of the 
revenue being required to pay to the government moie than 
their districts can afford, are obliged, in their turn, to oppress 
ihe inhabitants by plunder and confiscation/' Such being the 
example set by the government itself, the people had but little 
mercy to expect at the hands of inferior agents. Eight cases of 
grievances out of ten, will be found in agricultmal countries to 
arise from over assessment, from confiscation of landed property, 
or downright plunder ; and in the Nizam’s country there never 
has bq$n, since I was acquainted with it, any court of justice 
which had power to save the people fiom the oppression of their 
rulers. It may easily be supposed that under ciigymstances, 
such as l am desciibing, a poor man was little likely to meet 
with redigss by an appeal, either to the principal talooktlar or 
to the head of the government, unless he afforded these autho- 
rities some clew, through which they could extort money from 
intermediate agents. Justice, every u here difficult of, attain - 
ment by the poor tnan, was here no-where to, be found, and there 
could have been no more dreadful condition, in which to live, 
than that which subjected every man in the community to plun- 
der, torture or death, at the option of every petty tyrant who 
was appointed to rule over him, from whose decision there was 
no appeal, and whose transitory power and employment, render 
Tt. his, interest to plunder, without loss of time, those who were 
placed at his mercy. 

There, was no reason why faith should be kept by such a go- 
vernment with its talookdars, by the talookdars with their de- 
puties, or, by their deputies with the people ; and it used to be 
fajd here, it has been in other places, that these deputies 
from t)\e capital to the provinces, looking over their 
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shoulders all the way, to see whether others, who could afford 
to pay higher, were not following oa their steps. Theie were 
of course gradations in all this System of misiule. The country, 
under the management of Raja Govind Buksh, suffered I be- 
lieve most. Trusting to the support of his brother, lie was a 
more reckless extortioner and plunderer than most* others, 
and although there was a Political Agent living at his principal 
residence of Aurungabad, this was no restraint upon him;,, 
people were openly tortured and burned even to death by some 
of those infamous men, who were employed under his authority 
in the Aurungabad districts. 

The country under the more direct management of the mi- 
nis'or suffered perhaps less than that managed by his brother, 
but there was but a shade of diffeience between them. The one 
brother was as rapacious as the other, and desolation approach- 
ed the gates of Hyderabad as well as those of Aurungabad. I 
believe that Chundoo Lai has never le$ the capital during the 
whole period of his ministry. He is utterly unacquainted with 
the condition of the people, and if he has escaped the reproach 
of being so unfeeling and relentless an extortioner as Govind 
Buksh, it is because he has not himself so immediately appear- 
ed on the scene, but has left the work to other hands, whilst he 
has diawn to himself the accumulations of their infamous oc- 
cupation. 

In Ruffut-ool-Moolk’s and other districts the naibs were 
leagued with plunderers and gang robbers, who were employed 
to extract people's wealth, and who did so as effectually perhaps 
as Raja Govind Buksh and his extortioners. But it is neetllcss 
to pursue the melancholy theme. The history of oppression in 
India is every where neatly the same. It has been dwelt upon 
a hundred times, and we shall find it the same hideous monster 
at this day, as it was described to be in the days of Hastings 
and Clive. The pen or tongue of Burke and Sheridan alone are 
wanting. Let only the Government demand be too high, and 
there be no courts of justice to protect the poor uoan from the 
operations of the Collector, and his career is soon run. He is 
at first left without any profit to reward his labour and his out- 
lay of capital in the cultivation of the soil ; his accumulations of 
former days are next absorbed; his agricultural cattle are sold ; 
his property in the soil whatever that may be, is disposed o£ 
to make good the extnrtionous demand ; his house follows his 
cattle and other property ; and 44 his household goods lie shiver- 
ed around him.” The industrious proprietor and cultivator q( 
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to*day (and peihnps of a bundled or five hundred yeaig, for t Ins 
humble possession is held on a tenure more durable than that 
of principalities and thrones) becomes the common labourer of 
to-morrow ; and at last he is forced from very want and shame 
to flee with his family from the land of inheritance and of his 
birth. 't'he Government does not escape from participating in 
the misery inflicted on its people, although its thooritical and 
•Overpaid instruments, who have been fattening on the poor 
man's spoils, may have stood at too great a distance, and in two 
high a place, to sympathise in his sufferings. This is no exag- 
gerated picture, for who that has been concerned in the revenue 
affairs of India, has not, a hundred times, sent it in nil its woist 
colours! or who is there that might not have seen it! ! at all 
events, wherever such misery has been worked on an extensive 
scale : it is right that it should be seen and known, and such, 
thanks to a free Press > and the spirit that is now abroad, will 
every where be its fate., 

I can only say that under the Mahommedan rule of the 
Nizam, I saw no advantages, such as Mr. Elphinstone notices, 
as belonging to the Maratta government to countei balance its 
obvious defects The people did not however quietly submit 
to their oppressors. On the contrary, they rose in all parts of 
the country, in armed opposition. Those village communities 
which Mr. Elphinstone describes as containing in the Dekhan, 
in miniature within themselves all the materials of a state, and, 
as presenting some barrier to the tyranny and rapacity of go- 
vernments, made in very many instances glorious stands against 
the Nizam's. But the power of that government was hardly to 
be resisted, when in its strength, by an agricultural people ; who, 
by a refinement ir^. tyranny and cowardice, were generally attack- 
ed when their crops were ripe, and their labours required in 
their fields. These combinations became more extended and 
better organized, as misgovernment increased; .Fortunately ’the 
power of governments will be found to decrease in a ratio cor- 
responding with the misapplication of that power, and there is 
no doubt, I think, that the Nizam's would, about the year 1820, 
have fallen before an united people, as that of Mysore did ten 
years later, had not British skill and bravery been called to its 
support 

. * The subsidiary force has never, 1 believe, but on two oc- 

caktofta bden called out against subjects of the Nizam, that was 
h&g ago in the instances of Mahe Put Ram and Sekroodar, 
ftijld they were botfh servants who had gone into rebellion. It 
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has, too, lately been several times employed to support; the 
Niz3m against his own brother, Mobaruz-oof-Dowla. The most 
formidable insurrections against which the contingent was cji- 
reeted were those headed by Noasajee Naik, Luximau Naik, and 
Kona Rao, which through the more oppressive period of Chun* 
doo Lai’s government, had been rising to power ; in >818 had 
formed extensive combinations ; had' already driven to submit to 
their influence the district authorities of the two most powerful 
Talookdars in the Nizam's country, Raja Govind Buksh and’ 
Nawab Ruffool-ool-Mooik; and which there was certainly no 
force under the Nizam’s government, calculated to subdue, ex- 
cept that organized by British officers. It is true that the 
Nizam’s government cannot afford to keep up two forces, one 
to fight its own battles and one to fight ours. Hence arises the 
necessity we are under of employing the contingent to sup- 
press rebellion io the Nizam’s country, and hence again the ne- 
cessity of interposing our authority, to screen from the oppres- 
sions of the Native government those tfhom our power has re- 
duced to his will. A considerable portion of the Nizam’s con- 
tingent was accordingly employed in the end of 1818, under the 
command of Major Pittman, to reduce to subjection these three 
great rebels, as brigades and battalions had for years before 
been under the command of Capt. Beckett, Majors Freeman, 
Elliott, and Fraser, for these and other similar purposes. It 
was remarkable enough, that we found the country under the 
management of Naosa jee Naik, in the highest state of cultivation 
and prosperity, affording in this, like some of the Pindaree 
districts on the Nerbudda, a contrast to the surrounding 
territory. 

One good result at least there was from the employment 
of Butish officers more extensively in the iNizam’s country. 
The attrocities of the government could not long be concealed 
from them, and they would not long continue only the instru- 
ments of oppression. They listened to the complaints of the 

f ieople; they saw that their fields were uncultivated, their yil- 
ages desolate; that a great proportion of the inhabitants had 
been driven into foreign countries ; and tfiey themselves felt 
that coirn, in the richest country in the 'world, was at famine 
rates. These things soon reached the ears of thbse in Kigh 
places an inquiry commenced touching the cause of th^m, 
and here terminates our interference fdr 4vii in the affair* of Tfatt 
Nizam’s Government *'—'- Bengal fiturkaru. 
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Turn we now for a time* at least, to brighter scene*. — 
The Peahwa’s government had* been overthiow n - the Berar 
administration was in our own hands — and our own border 
fcvqry where touched the Nizam's. Disordeis on the one side 
£oon began to be fe/t on the other, and ihe Poona, and Nag- 
<pore, and Madras authorities called those of Hyderabad to the 
performance of their duty. Th& principal rebels in the latter 
’"country had been put down, still such was the disorganization 
of the whole frame of government, that there was no protection 
for its own subjects within its own border, and no safety for 
those who had the misfortune to touch uppn it. 

Next to the insecurity which the nnsgovernment of any 
one country must veiy soon cause to spread? and. to be felt by 
^11 others, will come prominently forward the disordered state 
of its finances — throwing its troops and establishments into 
arrears and mutiny, and unfitting them for the maintenance of 
tranquillity. But this 4s only one branch of infernal misrule. 
The condition of the Nizam’s finances had for some time been <\ 
subject of discussion; and on the 9th of October 1819 Mr 
Bussell, the Resident, informed the government. “ No account 
of the receipts and disbursements of the government has been 
prepared since that of 1 81 3-*! 4. The minister is the only per- 
son who possesses the necessary material for such an account ; 
:and Raja Chundoo Lai, even if he were called upon and would 
#Oftjseht to furnish it, would probably exhibit a statement, on 
file fidelity of which, partial reliance could only be placed. 
Knowing, as He does, that the embarrassments of the govern- 
ment are urged as a charge against his administration, he would 
jfcQJ^dder every addition which he admitted in the amount ot the 
jiencit, as an aggravation of the prpofs of his own misconduct.” 

, ** m was apparently this statement which produced Loid 
letter of the 46t^ of the same month to Mr. Russell. 
: The Under aiscusjsiou was, how to relieve the embar- 

rassments nf the Njzam's goyernn^nt. Yet his Lordship m 
i/mp firsf part of his letter expresses a hope that the Nizam 
flight, cotne forw$arcl with an { pffer of sixteen lacks of Rupees 
:4r*° b® applied as t|is BighnessJ boon, to public purposes con- 
^p#ted with Calcutta or its vicinage/’ 44 The application of the 
■ wbpjfj I was desirous thp Nizam should request the 

gpy^ment tp ( employ, would have been peculiarly 
^useful to wards purposes to which the finances of the Company 
&©iyld hot be directed. While such an evidence of the just 
'S&t&fSrifrtion of otir ally would have been equally honorable for 
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us. ^nd dignified in him. I hope that when the matter is thus 
explained, the prospect is not yet closed.” 7 

The purpose for which this sum of money was required 
from the Nizam, was principally that of building a Cathedral 
and Episcopal palace at Calcutta. The rehson for enquiring 
that a Mahometan Piince should assist in die execution of sdfch 
Christian works, the advantage wldeh he hhs supposed to have 
derived fiom the IVtarratia war of 1817-18. The demand was 
made and acceded tp, but foi tunately J the letter fiom the Cofirt 
of Directors of June 1820 was received In time to prevent 
any attempt to levy the money. The attention of the Governor 
General was directed through the *emainder of the letter of the 
?6th of October to the most probable means of upholding the Ni- 
zam’s Government. “ The state of Hyderabad is obviously labour- 
ing under difficulties, which have nearly come to the extreme. 
Had we any unworthy views, we should only have to let the 
m chine continue running down the slojje till it broke to pieces.” 
But as oiir object was to sustain the native Government, which 
it was acknowledged that our own measures had tended to re- 
duce to this dilemma, the only question was, how this was best 
to be done. The plan of undertaking the entire mdtiagerhetit 
of the Nizam’s dominions it was thought would not Jbe sanc- 
tioned by the home authorities. That of desirihg the Nizam to 
manage his own affairs, would be sure from his character to 
involve those affairs in inextricable ruin. And the great objedtk 
proposed in his Lordship’s letter, wefe those of gratifying thfe 
Nizam by recognizing in Him a regki title as had been done at 
Oude, and by releasing his sons from thier confinement in the 
Fort of Golconda. “ Still the security of Chundoo Lai is to 
be the first article of measurement, in contemplating such an 
act of grace, and tfie disposition of the latter hlu&t not 'be 
indulged, if , it be not perfectly reconcilable to the former. 
This invariable attention to the interests of Cbuhddo Lai (to 
whom we are in Honor bound) and the lh&intenhrijie of fKo 
reformed troops, are the essentials lor us.” His Ldtdiship hfid 
before said, “ Oliaiicloo Lai has reppsed his existence yfrdffy 
on our gpod faiths 1 lay it down afe’the basis of eVe’ry pfoc^- 
dure, that ye mu.4t act ujp inviolably to the pledgeis, either spe- 
cific or implied, which have induced Him to promote btir vie$* 
at the ris)c of his own fortunes. He nriust be at events 
held.” This was a private letter ftom LdVff Hastings to 
jtussel), and not a letter from the Gfoverndr General in 
Council. 
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Mr. R usselt replied to Lord Hastings* letter on the 14th 
of November. After a masterly summary of the conduct of 
the three administrations, which had been in power at Hy- 
derabad from the time of our connection with that state, 
$hd a description of the measures which Chundoo Lai had so 
successfully adopted for the purpose of equipping and supporting 
the contingent for co-operation with our troops during the late 
*war, Mr. Russell proceeds to the consideration of those mea- 
sures which he deemed best suited to work a reform in the 
Nizam’s aflairs. 

“ The disorders of the Nizam's Government are those more 
of the system itself, than of the agents by whom it is adminis- 
tered : they are not therefore to be corrected by any partial 
measures. Particular complaints are easily redressed, and par- 
ticular abuses removed ; but any plan of reform, to do effectual 
good, must be general and comprehensive. Such a plan under 
the present circumstant^s of the Nizam's t ourt, can proceed from 
no other source than the supreme authority of the British Govern- 
ment, and must have its foundation, either in the diminution or 
itt the increase of our interference.” There was no peison 
among the Nizam’s servants, Mr. Russell thought, who might 
be left *to uncontrolled exercise of authority in the country* 
u It is among the necessary consequences of the dependance 
pf one state upon another that men of that description are not 
produced. There is no field in which they can either form or 
exercise their talents, for it is with faculties as commodities, 
that the production depends upon the demand.” The Nizam 
himself is described as being in every way unfit to assist in 
such a task. “ The only instance in which he has been at all 
Consistent, is bis hatred to Us, and his resistance to every mea- 
sure in which he thinks we are interested." 

u Whatever method of reform your Lordship might sug- 
gest would be sure of encountering his decided opposition/' 

M Chundoo Lai is a most respectable man in his private 
character, and too far superior to his rival (Mooner-ool Moolk) 
as a public officer to admit of any comparison between them. 
He has great industry, patience, and aptitude?* in all the prac- 
tical branches of Government. He is indefatigable in his ap- 
plication, clear in his views as far as they extend, and as a man 
busines|»I hardly ever knew his superior/ His long expe- 
dience ha$%»ven him an intimate acquaintance with all the 
Affairs of every department, and rendered him perfectly fami- 
lial with the manner of transacting them. He almost under- 
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take* too much. Whatever is done, is done by himself ; and 
even the bodily labour he undergoes is astonishing. He has 
great kindness of disposition, is easy of access, affable in hia 
manners towards the lowest persons, and never, I believe, 
knowingly authorized a measure of unjust seventy : fyut he is 
too indulgent and complaisant to tho*e who are employed under 
him, and he is entirely deficient in that resolution, energy and 
firmness, without which it is impossible to preside with com- ^ 
plete effect over the affairs of a Government.” Mr. Russell 
goes on to describe his habit of giving alms to the extent of 
many thousand rupees every day, with t he effects good and bad 
of such a system. “ The fairest mode of estimating the prac- 
tical utility of a public officer, is to consider how his place 
could be supplied. If any accident were to happen to 
Chundoo Lai, no individual, I am persuaded, could be 
found under the Nizam’s Government, capable of conducting 
the duties which are now dischargf-d by Vim. With our support 
he is capable of making a better Minister than any othci that 
could be chosen; but he could not stand by himself/’ “Those 
very qualities which constitute his piincipal lecommeudntion 
with us, would be laid hold of by his and our enemies, as' the 
readiest means of effecting his ruin/’ 

Mr. Russell went on to say that our interference, to be 
effectual, must be increased ; that our allies had fallen into too 
abject a condition to be kept to themselves ; that our control 
shoul be close, vigilant, and decided, but exercised through ad- 
vice and influence, and not by the direct exertion of authority. 
“ I would ex* rt,' in short, the same influence in correcting the 
abuses of the internal administration, that we now apply to ob- 
jects immediately connected with our own interests.” Chundoo 
Lai was the chief instrument of reform whom Mi. Russell pro- 
posed to employ. It was thought that he was fitter than any 
other person* and if willing to act on our prim i, les, that we 
were bound to serve him because he had served us. The fir^t 
object of reform was the lightening the burthens of the people, 
and to admit of this, it was necessary to limit expenditure. 
This was towards a certain class likely to become as ungracious 
an office at Hyderabad as it is elsewhere, and to sweeten the 
task to the minister it was necessaay to assure him, that we 
would support him in his place against all hi* enemies. The 
minister was to be recommended to employ only Talookdars of 
good reputation, farmers of revenue to be discontinued, and 
Collectors substituted; these to have a pledge of protection 
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fiom the Government, and to he required to keep faith withcthe 
people; complaints of extortion or confiscation being received 
by the resident, it was proposed to bring mote prominently 
forward the minister’s only son, with some appearance of an 
intent mg to put him in training for his fathers place, a step 
towards an hereditary ministry* The debts of the stite were 
computed to be under fifty lacks of rupees, the smallness of winch 
•in another place, is atttibuted to the minister and his predeces- 
sors being without the credit nece>saiy to borrow. It was 
proposed to enlist the Nizam in the cause of reform* and to 
draw his good will towards the minister, for His Highness had 
the means of obstructing, although not those of aiding in the 
cause. It was thought that the Nizam would not desire a regal 
title, for he had shed tear& ofsonow when he heard of, what no 
considered, the ingratitude of the Nawah Wisier towards the 
throne of Dehli. But he would be gratified by the release of 
his sons from their confinement tu Uolconda, anti it would he 
useful to the minister to make it appear that die measure came 
irortt him. The propasul to the j>izam to name an heir ap- 
patentnvas not likely to be acceptable, for when Meer A Hum 
wished to work upon his fears, he proposed tlut the Nizam 
should be required to name his successor. . 

In a letter dated the 22d of January 1820, the principles 
laid down by Mr. Russell for the purpose of establishing the 
prosperity of the Nizam’s dominions, and the happiness of his 
subjects, were approved by Government, and he was author- 
ed** to interpose his advice and influence for those purposes.” 

The objects to which his attention was directed, were 
“ a salutary control over the internal administration of the 
country, accurate accounts of all establishment^, receipts, and 
expenditures; the correction of abuses; a proper distiibution 
of justice; the reduction of’ expence; the amelioration of the 
revenue system, including the customs and duties levied on com- 
merce; the improvement of resources; the extinction of debt; 
the efficiency of troops returned ; and the discharge of such as 
are useless.” To secure the faithful and zealous assistance of 
Chundoo Lai, the resident-, was authorised to assure him of 
the protection and support of the Governor General in Coun- 
cil.” 

^ Such wer^ihe first steps taken by the British ^jovemment 
for the corr action of those abuses which had jisen op in the 
Nisatn’s country during the period of its twenty-two yOars of 
connection witb^ and support of the ministers of that state. 
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The* necessity of consulting the Nizam never appears to have 
occurred to any one, notwithstanding the c nditions of our 
treaty which bind us to have no concern with His Highness’s 
children, relations, subjects, or seivants. Chundoo Lai was 
the only person consulted, and he was the creature of our own 
will and our own power. It depended then from the beginning 
of this discussion, entirely upon ourselves what mode and de- 
gree of interference we should exercise for the correction of 
abuses iq the Nizam’s country. One thing I cannot here help 
observing — the remarkable delicacy and Sensitiveness in our 
treatment of Chundoo La! — that man who had so much the 
power of doing good, and who was by all parties acknowledged 
to have worked so much evil, whose mal-adihinistration ren- 
dered it incumbent on us to come forward for the correction of 
those abuses which, if they did not originate with him, the 
whole course of his administration tend to increase and to per- 
petuate, whose habits of wasteful extravagance and unprinci- 
pled application Of the public resources, drove him to plunder 
the officers of government, and them to plunder the people, 
which rendered him in short the great extortioner, towards 
whom all minor extortioners were only acting in subordinate 
co-operation. I appeal to the opinion of all those officers, who, 
in the first years Of our interposition in the Nizam’s country 
were employed there, whether this was not the character of 
Chundoo Lat thtoughout h»s master’s dominions ; and I appeal 
to those officers, who either now are, or lately have been, Em- 
ployed in Civil duties in that country, whether with certain 
shades of difference, induced through our supervision such do 
not continue his disposition and reputation still : i. e. Messis 
Ralph and Dighton, Captains Campbell, Raynsford, Lie, Suth- 
erland, Reynolds, Gdcstih and Greeley. 

Such is now confessedly the character of the man who 
was to be employed as the chief instrument in the correction of 
abuses principally of his own creation. 

Mr. Russell reported on the 1st of September the course, 
which, under sanction of the Secretary’s le ter of the 
January he had Adopted The measure of removing bad and 
substituting good Talookdafs, involved almost every person 
that had been employed under Chupdoo Lai's authority. ** Ruf- 
fut-ood Moolk had heconie' notorious for mismanagement and 
oppression, and a collusion between hi§ subordinate officers and 
the gangs of robbers, by which his districts were infested, hav- 
ing been clearly established by the result of Captain Jones's ex- 
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pediiion, he was dismissed from his emnloyments,” &c. “The 
districts held by Shuras-ool-Omrah fo r the support of Die 
Paigab troops, estimated to produce neatly thirty lacks of rupees 
a year, have probably been of late the worst managed part of 
the Nizam’s territory.” Shums -oobOmrah having, with an 
avarice unusual at his early age, hoarded up almost all the mo- 
ney extorted by his rapacity from the districts Raja Churid< o 
Lai had considerable difficulty in effecting the resumption of 
the tract.” “ Among the principal officers whom it has been 
found necessary to remove, I am sorry to be obliged to mention 
the minister's own brother, Raja Govind Buksh/’ It was at 
first hoped that the Raja would square his conduct to the as- 
pect of the times, but this hope was disappointed. It was in- 
tended to let him down gently, and to allow him to come to the 
capital as if on a visit to his brother. But s<.me circumstances 
have lately come to the minister’s knowledge, which it would 
have been impossible* for him to overlook, and into which it 
would have been very embarrassing to institute an inquiry. He 
has, therefore^ resolved, as the only practicable alternative, to 
remove and recall Raja Govind Buksh without delay, and ?»n or- 
der to that effect has been dispatched to him/' “ At Ellichpore 
a relation of the minister, named Rao Rajah Ram, who as naib 
Subadar had charge of the Eastern portion of Berar, has also 
been removed from his office/' Anand Row of Setoonda was 
removed* for giving intelligence to the Bheels, when troops were 
employed against them Moolook Chund of Jafferabad was 
dismissed* publicly whipped, and his propeity distributed 
among these who had -suffered from his exactions. TueLo- 
hanee family were removed from employment, and the jageers 
confiscated from “ the protection and encouragement proved to 
have been given by them to gangs of robbers." A number 
of subordinate changes, of the same description, have been 
made; and not, one of those Ta'ookdars, who were known 
to be insufficient or oppressive in their individual conduct, 
ha& been suffered to remain in office/' These vast changes 
while they show the condition to which the Nizam's coun- 
try and the subjects were reduced under* the system that 
prevailed, ^afforded also a pledge that both the Resident 
and the minister were now in good earnest, pursuing measures 
of refornu It i^upposed, that under the old Hindoo dynasties 
the Zumeend^'i were throughout TuUngano collector* of the 
Government revenue. Talookdars had been introduced over 
them bv the Mahommedan Government, but the tie which 
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bound the people to iho former was unbioken, and constant 
internal contentions resulted from this double form of adminis- 
tration. The experiment was now made particularly in the case 
of Kona Rao of entrusting the management of the country to the 
Zumeendar, and withdrawing the Talookdar. The measure had 
been adopted, almost universally, of appointing paid Collectors 
instead of farmers of the leveuue, and the minister pledged 
himself to abstain from the practise of taking from Collectors, * 
on their appointment, advances in anticipation of their collec- 
tions. Two detachments of troops were employed on the Nagr- 
pore and Poona frontiers * the one commanded by Captain 
Hollis, the other by Lieuteuant Sutherland in support of the 
Civil authorities. Two Courts of Justice were established, the 
one at Hyderabad, the other at Aurungabad, in either of which 
Mahomruedan and Hiudoo Judges were appointed, and peti- 
tions had been received by the Resident to the numbers of 1042 
in eight months. The money raised by the minister on loan 
under the Governor General’s sanction, was reported by the Resi- 
dent to have been applied judiciously to the reduction of useless 
establishments to the extent of twenty-two lacks a year, in mak- 
ing advances to the different districts, and in effecting remissions 
in the revenue demands. The Nizam had npt availed himself 
of the consent granted by the Governor General to release his 
sous from confinement in Golconda, but Chundoo Lai had 
found favor in his Highness' sight, by being the medium of ob- 
taining this boon for him. The political agent at Aurungabad, 
Captain Canning, was called to assist in the good work of pre- 
venting exaction on the part of managers of districts, and to 
obtain the redress of individual grievances, Mr. Russell con- 
cludes his despatch in these words : u I have confined my ad- 
vice to the minister, on every occasion, to the correction of 
abuses, and have been careful to avoid any measure in the 
shape of innovation : we have not done justice in our own 
system, to the original institutions of the country. As stran- 
gers we are hasty in condemning what we do not understand, 
ami hare often defeated our good intentions, by establishing 
our own arbitrary *rules and methods, to the exclusion of thpse 
which have grown out of the circumstance of the^people, and 
are inseparably blended with their manners and their opinions.” 

Having accomplished so. much of tfii&good work Mr.^ 
Russell resigned the office of Resident eL Hyder^&ld, ood to- 
wards the end of the year proceeded to England ; he waa suc- 
ceeded by Sir Charles Metcalfe, who relinquished for that office 
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the situations of Political Secretary to the Supreme Government, 
and private Secretary to the Governor General. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe's first report on the state of affairs at 
Hyderabad is dated the 2d of February, 1821. He consideied 
from fi^st impressions that the Nizam was not dissatisfied with 
his condition, that he led a retired life from natural disposition, 
end desired no change either in his ministry or in the mode of 
conducting his affairs. Mooner-ool-Moolk had not either, as 
was expected on a change of Residents, shown any disposition to 
counteract Chundoo Lai or to interfere in public affairs. There 
was no more question then than at any former period, of Chun- 
doo LaFs subserviency to our views. It was considered pretty 
certain that all the resources of his master’s dominions would 
he at our command. But he was now as formerly understood 
to be improvident, wasteful, and extravagant in his expenditure, 
-and consequently rapacious. His demands from his taiookdars 
were regulated by his t)wn wants, without any reference to the 
condition of the country ; their demands fell in like manner on 
the people; no faith was kept with them to induce them to 
cultivate; terms were offered which it wps beforehand intended 
to break, and in this way the country was said to have gone to 
ruin under Chundoo Lai’s administration. It was understood 
that there was not a shadow of justice or police ; 46 and that the 
country is not in a worse state than it is, proves wonderfully 
how long a country may go on without either." Chundoo Lai’s 
financial budget was as unsatisfactorily got up as most others 
of this description, but it showed the expenditure to be ten lacks 
beyond the income. The points to which the Resident proposed 
immediately to turn his attention were “ first the reduction of 
the expenditure of the government within its income; and se- 
condly, a general settlementof the revenue for a term of years in 
the mode of the village settlement, including arrangements with 
the heads of villages for the introduction of a system of police." 
The zealous support of the minister in either scheme was hardly 
reckoned on, and his acquiescence was all that was required* 
If faith were kept with the cultivators, and the agents of go- 
vernment exacted no more than its acknowledged rights, much 
would be dtp te to ensure prosperity, and for the attainment of 
these objects* "the Resident would never hesitate to exercise 
^direct interference in every part of the country. If attained, it 
Was not doubted, that the numerous population which had 
^abandonfed' its patrimonial soil and fied to other countries 
W$uld return. The only sure mode of intioducing reform— the 
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employment of European managers in the several districts, the 
Resident considered to be prohibited, and ndt desirable if it 
could be avoided. The assistance of the European officers of 
the Nizam’s service for the prevention of oppression and breach 
of faith in the vicinity of their respective posts, he metyit how- 
ever, without scruple* to have recourse to. Mr. Russell had 
before employed them to receive petitions, and to forward them 
to the local officers, or to the Resident. The practice it was’ 
supposed had been beneficial, by giving hopes to the injured 
and alarming the unjust. Much good had undoubtedly been 
done by the measures authorised by the Governor General in 
Council, and carried into effect by Mr. Russel). It did not 
escape the Residents observation that the reduction of the 
interest of the public debt would relieve the financial embar- 
rassments of the government. But there was no prospect of 
effecting that object at Hyderabad. Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
second letter is dated the 20th of March. He reports that his 
proposal to the Nizam’s Government, for the formation of a 
geneial levenue settlement for a period of years, had been 
acceded to. In the southern portion of the territory the 
settlement was to be undertaken by the Resident in concert 
with the Minister; in the northern and western parts by British 
officers selected for the purpose. The Resident Vo uld have 
preferred that the whole had been left to British officers, and 
believed ihat in this way it would have been best done, but the 
minister desired to have a liand in the work, and there was no 
sufficient reason why he should not be indulged. The Nizam’s 
Government entered into the scheme with readiness, there was 
a facility of assent and a practical counteraction in the minister 
which rendered him a singular character. The good however 
so counterbalanced the evil, that it was considered a better 
plan, for our purposes was not to be found at Hyderabad. 
“ The plan of settlement adopted at my suggestion is, what is 
commonly called a village settlement, i. e. a settlement with 
each village community separately, subject to such alterations 
and modifications as local circumstances may perhaps render 
necessary in several places.” 

“The projected settlement of the land, revenue I consider 
the most important step that could be taken towards the estab- 
lishment of the prosperity of the country and the happiness of 
its inhabitants. I do not know of auy other measure that 
could have been relied on for the prevention of oppression and 
extortion.” » 
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“ As long as the demands of the Government on the cul- 
tivators remained unsettled, there could have been no security 
for the enjoyment of any rights : they might toil and sow, but 
could not be secure of reaping. The consequences must have 
continued to be, as they long had been, the decrease of the 
agricultural population by emigration, the diminution of culti- 
vation, the falling oft 1 of the income of the state, and eventually 
utter ruin and devastation, from perverse attempts to foice the 
former lcvenue from reduced resources/' 

“ The demand of the Government being fixed and known, 
extortion may be prevented, and improvement will follow natu- 
rally, one might say almost unavoidably/’ 

The above measures were sanctioned by Government 
through a letter dated the 7th of April. 

‘‘ The plan of settlement, as detailed in your letter, is con- 
sideied to be extremely judicious ; and it is highly satisfactory 
to h s Lordship in Council to observe, with what rradiness the 
Government of his Highness has entered into a measure, from 
which such important benefits to the country may be confidently 
expected/' 

“ His Excellency in Councd has derived peculiar gratifi- 
cation from your leport of what has already been effected by 
Lieutenant* Clark, and of the able aud willing assistance on 
which you reckon for the successful accomplishment of the 
salutary object in view/ 

( On the 12th of March, the Resident issued notes of ins- 
tructions to the officers to whom the revenue settlement was 
intrusted. 

‘•2. The principal object of this measure is, by defining 
and fixing the demands of the Government, t*> preserve the 
people from oppressions and extortions. 

%t 3. Uniled with this object, it must, of course be an 
important part of pur duty, to secure the due revenue and just 
rights of the Government/' 

* |t was deemed most expedient, that the engagements 
should be concluded with heads of villages. Where zumeen- 
daree tights rendered this impracticable* care* was to be taken 
that they formed settlements with the. village community or 
ryuts as tnig&t be the local practice, for it was considered that 
but partial good HM>uld be done, were anyUnterraedi&te elass to 
fallowed on indefinite exactions. 

*«**?4‘ 9* - manner when, the settlements are made with 

theJPatels or-Mocuddims of villages, the manner in which these 
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are t<* make their arrangements with the ryots or cultivators, 
must be defined or undet stood, so as that the *sanie principle 
may pervade the whole system. 

“ 10. With whomsoever the engagements fur theievenue 
be concluded, l recommend to your special cave and pvrttection 
the rights and interests of the ryots or cultivators, on whom 
prnripally the prosperity of the country depends, and who 
are liable to oppression on the part of Desmuoks and Pattis, 
as well as on that of government. 

“ 1 1. In fixing the assessment, attention should of course 
be paid for information’s sake, to the past, revenue of the village, 
or other portion ot land io be assessed, and to w hat is called 
the Kaniel, or recorded full assessment ; but the foundation on 
which your assessment should be constructed, is the present 
capability of the village or district to bear the load, aecoiding 
to the established rules and practice of the counliy, and wiih- 
out reference to former assessment*. * 

“ 12, To obtain for the government its just dues, in such 
a manner as, at the same time, to pr mote the piosperity of 
the country would be perfection ; but where the attainment of 
the latter object might be prevented by too rigid an adherence 
l > the former, the temporary interest of the government should 
give way, and its permanent interest, as inseparable from the 
welfare of the people, he consulted, by the exercise of modera- 
tion in the assessment.” 

Written engagements to be entered into between the go- 
vernment and the people. When it was not certain, that the 
rights of government were fully secured, the period of settle- 
ment should be short, not exceeding three years. When it was 
certain that they were, the period might extend to five, seven, 
ten, twenty, or even to a greater number of years. If the. 
assessment of a village had reached its maximum, the period of 
settlement # might extend to fifty or a hundred years. Or it 
might be made permanent, but that prices and the value of 
m< ney were liable to change, which might render the settlement 
ot to-day unsuitable at a distant period. But as such a case is 
unlikely to occur, the settlement should be so leslricted in dura- 
tion as to admit ©f a fair increase in due time. When the 
assessment does not increase, five years is a good period; 
when there is an annual or progressive increase, the period 
might be extended, whether etpml or progressive must depend 
on the circumstances and condition of the revenue villages, 
when circumstances were favorable to it 5 the ■latter preferred. 
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Highly desirable to exclude alien farmers, though the refusal 
of Patails and Desmooks to enter into fair terms would some* 
times render recourse to them unavoidable. 

Further instructions were issued by the Resident on the 
27th of December. 

All complaints from cultivators of any degree, either 
peaceable and industrious members of the community against 
government officers were to be received, and the eradication of 
plunderers, robbers, and all who prey on the public, should be 
an object of incessant care. But it was not considered neces- 
sary to interpose in the settlement of private debts, in which 
government officers were not concerned, for it was presumed 
that they might be left to the course which would be ordinarily 
pursued without our interference, although to this rule there 
mig*ht be exceptions which must be left to individual discretion 
— neither was it desirable to interfere where government resum- 
ed jageers, pensions op other optional giants, unless it appeared 
that they were embezzled by the local officers. 

“ For our general guidance it is right to bear in mind, 
that our interference is only so far desirable as it may be neces- 
sary; that if without it the country would prosper, and the 
government refrain from oppression, our interposition would not 
only be unnecessary but entirely inconsistent with the views of 
the British government in India : and that now, therefore, it is 
pnly justifiable, inasmuch as it may be required for the purpose 
already mentioned. Our object will be most effectually accom- 
plished, if we can save the people from oppression, maintain 
good order, promote prosperity, and at the same time uphold 
the Nizam's government, which it is our duty to support, and 
not to supersede or set aside, though it nray frequently be 
necessary to check its oppression, and oppose the extortion of 
its servants/' 

The Resident left Hydrabad in the middle of *April on a 
tour through the northern and western portions of the Nizam's 
territory, to be nearer the scene where the revenue settlement 
was in progress. 

Such, then, were the happy auspices under which this 
great woik was commenced in the Nizam's country. It was 
soon found that the minister had deceived the Resident as to 
the measure of granting the territory in charge to Collectors 
Instead of farmers of the revenue ; and that the greater portion 
of the new Taloekdars were bound to pay specific sums, of 
*#bich ktrge portions had been taken from them in anticipation 
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of tlteir collections.* Few of these, however, held their districts 
on such favorable terms that they were not disposed to relin- 
quish them, and the people were now under such protection, 
that they could not hope to make their collections on the old 
footing, where moosadeira, juremana, and furoce" (v^de Mr. 
Russell's letter of 1st September 1820 to Lord Hastings) “ are 
used, to designate any fines or extraordinary assessments, which 
are levied to meet occasional emergencies, or supply deficiencies 
in the stipulated revenue/' These unrighteous contracts be- 
tween the minister and his servants were therefore generally 
broken through ; although, where the amount stipulated could 
be distributed on the villages, and the people, as under the 
usual village assessment, protected from any further demands 
on them, that mode was adopted 

The village settlement, as described by Sir Charles Met- 
calfe in his notes of instructions, is well known all over the 
Dekhan. Throughout the northern and* western portion of the 
Nizam's territory a measurement, classification, and, what was 
then considered a permanent assessment, of all the lands of 
each village, was effected under the administration of the 
Abyssinian Muluk Umber ; and however inapplicable the 
results of that great work may be in many respects, to present 
purposes it is nevertheless generally useful, and was of great 
assistance in the formation of the new settlement; where in 
each village the same officers and records were found as those 
described by Mr. ElphinstonO to exist in the Poona territory. 
Only four officers were at first employed in this work, viz. 
f olonel Seyer, Captains Sutherland and Clark, and Mr. Wells, 
and to those Captain Hollis was shortly after added. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe said : u It is a delightful part of my present 
situation, that I find in the Nizam's service an ample sup- 
ply of British officers, able, and willing to render the great- 
est assistance in establishing the prosperity of the coun- 
try/' And Mr. Russell, than whom no public servant in India 
ever exercised the rights of patronage more disinterestedly, 
more wisely, and more exclusively for the benefit of the public 
interests, has, in another place, and on another subject, claimed 
the merit of having called them all, but one, into employment 


* This system prevailed throughout the whole period of our interposition, 
though the onnrge was nut allowed to fnll On the people, and it was impossible 
that it should he otherwise, for the minister made it a substitute lor a lonn. The 
amount rained fans been gradually increasing, and is uogr nearly equal to two 
years of the revenue of the state, 
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in the Nizam's service. With one exception they are ala**! all 
dead, and btitie*d in this foreign land, ea trying to their graves 
the affectionate remembrances and lamentations of those 
ataiongst whom their honorable live? were spent, whether their 
own countrymen or the natives of this country. As the friend 
of many says of all of them, I may be permuted, e ( \eu in this 
place, to drop a tear of sorrow to the memory of those whom 
I much loved, with whom I was long associated, to whom I 
was bound by many of those ties, and in whom I recognized 
most of those virtues, which chiefly lead us to fix our affections 
on the things of this world. 

A person of responsibility was deputed by the Nizam’s 
Government to aid in the revenue settlement, with the assis- 
tance of the local officers of the Government, the Desmooks 
and Despandeas of the districts, the Patails of villages and 
their communities, and the records of the proceeds of former 
years, there was no difficulty in aniving at a settlement suffi- 
ciently satisfactory. An average was stiuek of the amount of 
collections from each village in the last five years, which was 
however more valuable as a record than as a guide, for the 
country was found to have rapidly deteriorated within that 
period. The simple process was to take the aggregate rent of 
the several fields under cultivation, as shown on the records of 
the village for the former year, to deduct from this the value of 
such lands as had in the mean time fallen out of* and to add 
to it the value of those that had been brought under cultiveu 
,tion, to make a deduction on account of the Tights of the 
Desmook, Despandea, the Pafcail and Coolkurnce (the two 
former being hereditary officers, whose duties are towards the 
pergunnah what those T)f the Patail and Coolkurnee are to- 
wards the village) very often" amounting iu all to It) per cent, 
on the net revenue, and a still further deduction, generally 
of 5 per cent, on account of village ex pence®, wlfich sum re- 
mained at the disposal of the village community for purposes 
of internal Government, the remainder was the Government 
tax or rent, for the payment of which an engagement was taken 
from the whole of the village community, and a lease was 
granted on the part of the Government. Besides the above 
district and village officers, there are what are called the Bara 
Paloota, fn $11 fejp principal villages of th£ Bekhan these in- 
clude the priest 1 , the astrologer. I believe the schoolmaster 
those parts he is not, I fear," much ^ abroad,) the 
cksmith, the Carpenter, the potter, the barber, the a* say 
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master, (t wish James Prinsep, in such company, could see 
him at Work) m short all that is necessary for the internal 
government of the toWn of village ; hut these are paid in kind ; 
their very existence need not be known to the officers of 
revenue, and if they he a tax ujion the government lands, it is 
only stfrh a 1 * most he paid in some shape by all communities. 

Village a ssfessments of the nature 1 have described, were 
e*t£rided to those portions of the Beejapore, the Aurungabad, 
the Bedir and the Bcrar Soobtfhi, which belong to the Nizam* 
and generally throughout the whole of the dry-land-cuitivariow 
of the N team's dominions. In rice countries it is generally 
useless to attempt any settlement, unless a long average were 
struck, in which the returns of good and bad seasons would 
afford a iure profit to the contractor, f6r the quantity of water 
in the tanks or lakes, frorii Winch those lands are irrigated, is a 
certain test Of the revenue they can afford to pay — the country 
produces, and can be made to produce little else than rice— ^ 
but at all events the number of rupees which can be collected 
from a village or a district, in any giv^n year, can be measured 
by the number of feet and inches of water which its tanks 
contain 

In countries Under dry-cultivation the case is otherwise ; 
and nothing cat! be there secured in the shape of prosperity 
Without a fixed assessment, either for a period of years or in 
perpetuity. Sir Charles Metcalfe gives a uood-enough reason 
why it should not be in perpetuity. When however the coun- 
try is at alt in an advanced state of Cultivation, the longer the 
period the better. Our settlements in the Nisata’s country 
Were gcnteraWy five years, with a yearly or periodical iu- 
trteujie, proportioned to the quantity of waste land, and the 
meand of the people to bring Ft under cultivation. This is how- 
ever too direct and sudden ff tax on improvement, and should 
either be applied very sparingly or altogether omitted. Police 
responsibility das thrbwn on the heads qf tillages— punchaets 
were encouraged for the adjustment of differences among the 
people themselves, and the Talookdars and the Mahomntedan 
law officers were required to extend justice' to them in confor- 
mity with the usages* of betted times' and according io the wants 
of the people. 

There is perhaps no own measure that can he adopted hi 
any other part of the world, calculated in so short a time to 
produce so' id af change in the condition of a whole peo- 
ple, suffering from oppression and Undefined taxation, as a mo- 
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derate village assessment for a period of years. No part of 
India that l 'have ever seen more needed this boon, and none 
ever appreciated it more highly, or more benefited from it than 
the Niaam'* country and people. It was soon seen that the* e 
was ko want of industry, when man was sure of reaping the 
fruits of Ins labour, or of capital when it was secure from the 
grasp of the extortioner, and he himself would benefit from its 
outlay. There wore many reasons why the settlement should 
have been more i» favor of the people than of the Govern- 
ment. We went into the country to relieve them from all the 
evils of over assessment, which no one doubted weie very 
grievous. Large sums had for many years been collected in an 
it regular manner by the local officers of Government, the Des- 
mooks, De&pandeas, and Pat»ils, which never appe ared either in 
the Government or in the village hooks, and from all these the 
people at once escaped without the Government revenue ap- 
pearing to suffer, thsre can be no doubt therefore that the set- 
tlement was highly favorable to the people. But the manner 
of our interference, working as we did in concert with the offi- 
cers of the Nizam's Government, appointing none of our own, 
keeping no accounts beyond the record of the sett ! eme»t, and 
leaving the collections entirely in the hands of the native offi- 
cers, nor interfering with them in this respect where there was 
no attempt to collect beyond the amount of assessment, or to 
deviate from the periods, within which the collections wore ac- 
cording to usage to be made, prevents my being able to draw 
a comparison between the amount collected in former years 
and that of the settlement. In one extensive district, yielding 
nearly 30 lacks of revenue, there was a decrease of about 5 per 
<cent. on the first two years of die settlement, compared with 
the amount collected by the Nizam's Government in the last 
two years of its management; but the amount rose in the last 
three' years, rendering the sum total qf the five years equal to 
that which the Nizfcm'i Government had collected in the last 
five years of its management ; and such I oonclude was the 
result generally, for the whole arrangement was conducted on 
the same principle. Chundoo Lai says, I perceive that the 
settlements reduced the revenue 22 lacks in the first year, which 
would hayejpifcn about 10 per cent : and that 12 lades of what 
he coverage arrears Were struck off*. But no reduc- 

tion w^Plaadb, nor any arrear struck off, which was not 
judged necessary by the officers of the N i aamV Government on 
uW spot As weltas by the Superintendent# 5 and the settlement 
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of each village was submitted to and lecetved the minister's 
sanction, before the advantages of it were ensured to the 
people. 

But whatever the effect on the Nizam's revenue that pro- 
duced on the face ot the country, and the condition of the people, 
was of the most gratifying and beneficial nature. The'inhabi- 
tants returned in such numbers fiom the Poona and Nagpore 
territoiy to their homes, as materially to affect 1 the natme of 
the revenue settlements there, and to become a source of anx- 
iety to the revenue officers of those countries, as may be seen 
by their letters. Villages which had for years been f fee churak) 
without a rush light, were suddenly re-peopled, and cultiva- 
tion extended in a degree which surprised and surpassed the 
expectation of those who were concerned in this good work. The 
ftr-*t effects of this sudden rush of people and capital towards 
agriculture, was an alarming reduction in price for wheat and 
gram, which had for years before be^n selling at 12 and 15 
seers per rupee, fell in the early years of the settlement to for- 
ty, fifty and even sixty. From an inland country like the 
Dekhan, there can be but little export of grain, for roads are 
unmade and neglected* the transport is entirely on pack bul- 
locks, and it will be found that even if there were good mar- 
ket^ the most valuable kinds of corn will not bear a land car- 
riage in this manner of more than 150 miles, unless, there be 
some return freight. The consequence is, that a great portion 
of this description of produce must, in seasons of general plen- 
ty, remain on the hands of the grower. This- reduction of 
price caused the amount of the settlement to* be£r much heavier 
on the people than was calculated on* at the time of its forma- 
tion, and In some instances tendered considerable remissions 
necessary. The larger and more populous and better cultivat- 
ed village*,. which in many instances, either from being under 
the protection of some rfcan in power whom they could afford 
to pay, or from having the means of offering a formidable resis- 
tance, escaped comparatively uninjured through the period of 
misrule, were the first to suffer. They were of course assessed 
according to tire state of their* cultivation, .add remained sta- 
tionary or retrograded, whilst other more unpretending village 
rCse fast into cultivation, and destroyed what had long been to 
them a monopoly-market. The reflectance of the Nizam’s Oq- 
▼eminent td afford trifling remissions, or to depart in any degree 
from the terms of the setUcihfchf* £ggf£vated the Cvi% The 
people of chose highly-taxed villages threw up*their cultivation. 
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and found equally good and cheaper lands every where ii% its 
immediate neighbourhood, whilst the amount which they were 
bound to pay, fell, according to the terms of the village settle- 
ment, on those who remained. It was difficult to make the 
Nisem's^ Government understand that absentees mkh* not be 
taxed in* the villages towbieh they weft, that, any defalcation 
from a village which deteriorated, might not be put upon its 
• rising neighbour ; that in short, after a land settlement has been 
framed^ all charges from this branch of revenue must be pro- 
ductive of. loss, and none of direct gain to the Government so 
long as that settlement shall last. But compared with the great 
good which tbp revenue settlement effected, these were trifling 
evils: the remedy fear them is always in the hands of a paternal 
Government, and th^ good was on a scale, which I will be 
bouhd to say, has never in so short a period of time been sur- 
passed in India. 

Amongst the most gratifying results of the settlement, was 
the direction which it gave to the employment of capital and 
labour, in raising the more valuable description of agricultural 
products, such as during the time of uncertain returns were not 
attempted. The first object of coursg was food* when the poor 
map had produced this in sufficient quantities for hU family, 
he turned nis attention to such articles as would hear transport — 
sugar*, cotton, tobacco and ginger ; the former in particular 
increased so rapidly, that by the end, of the five years' settle- 
ment, many districts had the means of paying their revenue 
from sugar cultivation alone* At last the tning was overdone, 
and a good deal of capital was lost, in tins way too;, first by the 
failure of price, and afterwards by y , partial failure of rein*? 

To an agricultural country &W India, the mmt cheering 
ptQspeci arises from tl^e variety ^of tit productive powers, for 
qffiaUs there that may >ot be grown in some portion Qf tbis vast 
region ? how enormous may that trade be, .which one portion 
or the country will derive with another ? hud under terms of 
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unrestricted commercial intercourse, and the application of 
European skiU mul capital, may India not became the market 
of the world ? In what degree may not governments expect to 
bene fit bom the well directed skill and labour of their people? 
Lnt I am wandering far from my subject — the Nizam’s ^govern- 
lnent and people— and it ought now soon be brought tp a close. 

it may readily be supposed that the Nizam's minister did 
not rest easy under all tni$ limitation of his power, and he « 
perhaps could little bear to witness and hear of all tr.ese good 
works for wmcb he received no credit, and which contrasted so 
little to his advantage with those in which he had so long been 
engaged ; he would not, however, fail to recognize the benefits 
of the village settlement, and says, “ Now that, by the bleating 
ot God, the country has been relieved fypm these calamities 
and tb%t leases have been granted in ail the districts at a re- 
duced rate, a prospect of prosperity arises.” * 4 He purlieu- 
laiUed the reyeo^e settlement, the atyjpression of rebellion, 
and the complete establishment of the authority of the govern- 
ment, as events which he pould not have brought about without 
our assistance/’ Yet, tbrnogho&i the whole period of the re- 
form, all were sensible of bis underhand counteraction, and in 
s« degree pf that of his d strict officers ; and there were cir- 
cumstances which tended lo foster and encourage this spirit in 
the minister. The. Resident considered that a well known 
financial measure, which had the sanction of the British govern- 
ment, and which was known to have the support of the Gover- 
nor General, bore with unnecessary and undue weight on the 
Nizams resources, that from the enormous rate of its interest, 
it was calculated in a few years to be destructive to those re- 
sources, and he desired from a very early period of his connec- 
tion with the government, to see that loan paid off, or its inter- 
ests reduced io the market rate, s It was no secret to the minis- 
ice that this proposition was not palatable to the Governor Ge- 
nial Um$s}f; and he was thus encouraged in August 18$&, 
to come wward with % representation against the Resident 
iuui hi* metres. * x! 

TV bonbon of, bis Story was, thkt Sir Charles iftfotcalfi* 
lad not tye^ad km with th ait confidence, nor extended to him 
that support wlij^b be had hfeo ^coustpmed to meet with from 
former Restdenfs, dms eupoufaging hopes in panics hostile to 
him at the $tz$ot^ Court, from whjph he feezed to lose bis* 
idwp* h|§lMted tmoutfppearauce frqm the fast wa$ dist*ate- 
ful tohimttfVgml ihft it bad n^Hhe sanction of the Nizam- 
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He also represented, that the Resident complained of his port* 
fillet to hi® master, the Nizam, and that, “it is his ('the Resi- 
dent's) intention to visit his Highness in futu re alone: against 
all these dangers the minister hoped for support from the Go* 
vernor General* 

In a paper which accompanied his letter to the Governor 
General, Chuodoo Lai Cat eied into a, review of his own admi- 
nistration, and pioposed a p’an for paying off the loan. “ I have 
also another represent add it to make: Mi. Metcalfe having now 
completed the settlement of all the taloofc* of the government, 
and having granted leases for four or five years, he cannot any 
longer apprehend exactioiv on the part ol the taiookdars, as they 
will take, and the ryots Will give, according to the Engagement 
entered into. But Mr^Mctcalfe has, notwithstanding^ in additi- 
on to Messrs, Suthedai dv Seyer , Clark, and Ralph, (before 
employed in the Mofussrl j sent ©ut Mr. Lee t« Nilcoudah, Mr, 
Bislop to Dewarkomla^md Mr. Campbell to Meidttek. Chun* 
do© Lai went on to inquire why the gentlemen should sgain go 
out to take possession of the country, and interfere in the ma - 
nagement of its affairs, and what the consequences would be ? The 
Niauun and others heard that he had given up the country to the 
English* Be domed that We were entitled to tnfcif&e in* its in- 
ternal affairs: and he hoped through the kind management and 
assistant of the first assistant to the Resident, (to whom- the 
latter of which a copy was now forwarded to theGovernor Ge- 
neral had been addressed apparently that it might be so used) 
that “ the innovations upon which I have commented m#y be 
made to cease, and that matters will be in future eenduoted^con- 
forraably to old Cstwbhrfhed pmetiee, Mtd the conditions of the 
treaty.*' Certain complaints were also made through the fame 
letter of the mode m which seme of the superintending officers 
pci formed the duty assigned to thfcisu The letter of the Governor 
General in reply io this representation is a very remarkable docu- 
ment. “Your letter with it< accompanying doepmems has 
been received. The channel through which you sent it, 
namely, the house of vVilliam Palmer ,a^d Co. was not a pro- 
per one$ and | Request that no communication may ever be 
made to me that mode. *Jste Reildeut hue been de- 
sired to of the entirety favorable dijipoittloti of 

this G^rg®|^ot * to the House, regarding what $r« purely 
'lotnrn^l^ ; hot il must not inleffofe id polities. I 
$P*a receive mf which 

|pty$uy wish togdwke to me, if you tiaoemis it Uwough the 
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Resident, or address it direct through the PeHan secretary, 
should you prefei this latter, iu the megn tiirfe immediate at- 
tention shall be paid to the contents pf your letter. Though J 
am persuaded that you misinterpret the < isposition of the 
Resident, when you suppose him to have any views hostile to 
you, the plighted assurance of support which you have receive 
ed from this Government will be again impressed qn his recol- 
lection/' 

Sir Charles Metcalfe was called upon for, and enters on 
the 30th of September into an explanation of his tieatment of 
Chundoo L.d, the nature of his interference in the affairs of 
Nizam’s Government, the circumstances out of which the ap- 
ical to the Governor General arose, and the influence by which 
at Hyderabad it was supported : the letter however extends to 
120 paragraphs and a long postscript, in the latter of which 
there is a verv good pun. “If his (Chundoo Lai's) soul has 
derived any benefit from these uajust^quanderings, it may be 
considered as the sole benefit they have produced/' He, how- 
cver, throughout the letter entered into a very solemn defence 
of his own conduct and the conduct of others. If Chundoo 
Lai really supposed his position in danger from the machina- 
tions of his enemies, it was a curious fact that uq intrigue 
against him had ever rendered the length of an overture to the 
Resident. The appeal to the Governor General Was clandes- 
tinely made without, on the part of the minister, any symptoms 
of dissatisfaction at the Resident's conduct, and in the midst 
of protestations of entire devotion. The Resident had never 
seen the Nisam but twice in private and only five times altoge- 
ther; the private visits being in Febiuary and April shortly af* 
ter his arrival. There was on those occasions no conversation 
which could be distorted into complaints against the minister. 
There was, under the circumstances and from the character of 
the Nixam, little encouragement to cultivate an intimate and 
cordial intercourse with him. “Were it not that the present 
complaint must be considered personal one* I should think 
it greatly presumptuous on the part of Chundoo Lai, or 
any minister of the Ni a am to object to, confidential in- 
tercourse between His Highness and die British repre- 
sentative, in the present state of affairs in India/’ u To 
one of the charges 4 want of confidence’ l must plead guil-, 
Sy. Real confidence is s tribute which, is only dhe to real 
worth, and cannot be forced by any circumstances; but of the 
want Of cheerftil and hearty co*operatioa for any good purpose, 
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I am imt a the minister cannot justly complain." ** It is passi- 
ble that I ftr»y trave suffered in the itiinrster’* good will, frffm 
the evenness with whiCn l have alw ay * given huff t#» y opinions of 
hie conduct. I have had no reserve with h in at any time on 
th»# subject, except whtff coffrfeay require \ and bis knowledge 
<rf my opinions ffftfy have persihrdett hkn that soteh opinions 
dould oof exist wHbW hostile fotew wm” Ruidix wmeces- 
* sary to pursue the subject. The mutter was of no fuifher eon^ 
sequence than aS producing at the time some doubt ’in the 
public Mod, whether* the Recent had the support of his Go- 
vernment, and therefore tend mg to shake the foundation oh 
which the grOuffd wtuk of interference In the affairs of the Nc- 
aafri's Government was laid ; and it produced a trial of strength 
ItetweeA tho Keaident &nd the vGovernor General on 1 the subject 
of iffm-mteffefence itself* Which at this titne may be of more 
interest than the ufbet parts of the diseu^um. hi his letter of 
the 3Ht of August, the Resident argued ; u that our interference 
iff the affairs of Hyderabad w&s ^ duty arising out of »>ur su- 
premacy* for as that imposed off us the obligation of maintahv- 
mg tranquillity, wA Were Aqfffdly bound ro protect the people 
from oppression as their ruler* from revolution, -a-the only refoge 
of the people intolerably vexed feetog in emigration Or insur- 
rection. Iffferforeece in the friternul affair af of stktes was 
neither desirable nor generous wbrref it could be avoided, and 
if the N)fcam or bis minister ruled hte subjects With equity and 
prudence, edr interposition would neither be necessary, nor ex- 
pedient, nbf juft**' rt On the other hand, if interposition be a 
doty, wbeff clear ty n^esskry for the relief of ttm people, it 
Would seem to be SO in a mofe than ordinary degree, where a 
country is governed by a minister supported by our influence, 
and Absolute in Ms power." " In every? case where we support 
tfe rfflihg power, fort more especially in such a case an that 
hff derwffhed* we become responsible, m a great measure, for the 
acts Of |b£ Government, and if they am hurtful to the people, 
^waujFiff inflicting the injury.” €i Amy irttefferontee whatever 
ill the a fours of a foreign Government bemgy in my opinion, 
objectionable; if it can be avoided, I have ofteh considered anor- 
iously what coursff could be pursued odier than what has-been 
adopted*” ** W^e l $* attempt to defitebrieffy the nature of 
«Oj>r pbes***|t Mrim^e«kpl should doucWibe ipa» tf hauling of the 
wound* aaferufe, dud tfnurSitrg of thw cbtnRry for 

^P& v p^ph^and thp^sffvotefgn; uwkfr # temporary 
caused* by thff peculiar character* dispositions of 
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the Prince and the ruling minister, and by the peculiar predi- 
cament of the latter relatively to his sovereign and our Go- 
vernment/’ The dispatch extends to 58 paragraphs, and it 
is impossible to do justice to it in a notice of this nature. 

Lord Hastings prepared on the 2oth of October, *a draft 
of a letter in reply to the Resident at Hyderabad, to which hid 
Council dissenting, and against which all recorded minutes, 
Ins Lordship took upon himself the responsibility of the mea- 
sure. “ Should the whole of the members dissent I take the 


measure on myself; for I am determined to register my repro- 
bation of the arbitrary and insulting principles of procedure 
towards native Governments, which have been too long indul- 
ged irreconcilably to the credit of the nation/’ His Lordship 
observes : “ the assumption of our possessing an universal supre- 
macy in India, involving such rights as you have described is 
a mistake. Over states which have by particular engagements 
rendered themselves professedly feudato?y, the Butisb Govern- 
ment does exercise supremacy ; but it never has been claimed, 
and ceitainly never haxbeen acknowledged, in the case of na- 
tive powers standing wrthip the denomination of allies. Al- 
though a virtual supremacy may, undoubtedly, be said to 
exist in the British Government, from the inability of other states 
to contend with its ‘strength, the making such a superiority a 
pi inciple singly sufficient lor any exertion of our will, would 
be to misapply that strength, and to pervert it to tyrannic pur- 
poses/’ “ The argument of supremacy having been set aside, 
nothing but the tepot of some special "engagement qou Id ren- 
der us liable tp the call, ojr allot to as the title of such interpo- 
sition, Our treaties characterising the Nizam as an indepen- 
dent sovereign, authorise no such fotitud*/' The Governor 
Genjerat proceeds tof trace the manner in which we originally 
encroached on th^Nuom^ ipdep$P$etice. Ugtil at last “ the 
Resident Whs directed to adopt a bourse of conciliatory coun* 
«el, instead of those despotic dictation which had be- 

fore been ip use- Th*t liwutfed degree pf interference would 
still be objectionab^,Jbutfor thp common merest between fhy 
two Governments* that . territories should be 

restored to pros^I|y -yet even tbeexpMse would be insu|Scient, 
were ™}J U L with delicacy and tobe 
unavo^ t^e of per flations Wi$ 

would be no 1^, re- 

- * j>nmgpfes Jpthe Orders of this Govern- 

fact of raal-actrainistration i* unquestionable, 
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and must be deplored. Does that, however* decide the mode 
inwhich alteration is to be effected ? Where is our right to de- 
termine that the amount of evil is such, as to demand our tak- 
ing the remedy into our own hands**' , 

“*After reading the dispatch in question it was with fftore 
pain than surprise that the Governor General Cquncil pon- 
dered on your inculpatory allusion to Raja Chundoo Lall.” 
The Governor General goes on through eleven longr paragraphs, 
to condemn what he considered the dictation of the Resident 
to the minister, to wonder that the ministei should be so easily 
staggeied by the tone of the Resident, and to defend the 
forfner against the charges of the latter. 

It is impossible within the limits which I must as- 
sign to myself, to discuss the Resident's reply of the 29lh 
'Of November, in which, through 42 paragraphs, he takes a 
most masterly view of^he relations subsisting between the Bri- 
tish Government and the states of India generally, but that 
of Hyderabad in particular, describing the condition in which 
he found the Nizam's country and people, through the compact 
which existed between m and Chundoo Lai ; ana the principles 
by which his conduct had been governed, in endeavouring as 
he had* believed, With the confidence and under the instructions 
of his^GoVemmCfit, to correct as far as possible the evils arising 
from this condition Of things. The letter is given at page 342 
of fhe Hyderabad papers. ( * 

• This however Was only a little bye-play, for the Governor 
Genera! did not take upon himself the responsibility of distur- 
bing the operations in which the Resident was engaged at Hy- 
derabad, under the Sanction of his Government; and although 
j^eat measures of reform in the country abd protection of 
the people were irt a banner lost sight of in the discussions 
%bic?h arbse out Of the comparatively insignificant though well 
known Loan question, those great , add good works continued 
courier happily hndUmrbedby those discussions ; 
ih& atfte^the departure or Lord Hastings, without; suffering 
open cOtmteraction of the banister. 

; bk | The'snpermtettdingofl5c^s4ivediri their districts, and were 
inafcfc frequent touts through them# in order to 
ipogo fo t^ paaelves whether faith was kept with -the people 
-Imd J^i®|kmnded to them. Resident liketVise made 

ns through the cOuntrV, “for the mura sadsfac- 
of his own duty^ and if this was not ihe best 
for|K4i administration that could have been introduced, it had. 
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at least, the merit of affording protection to the people without 
destroying the machinery of the native government, and admitr 
ted of our withdrawing at any time from interference and leav- 
ing it unimpaired. 

After the conclusion of his first tour the Resident said 
“ the measure carried into effect by these gentlemen ( 1 . e. the 
village settlement) throughout a considerable tract of the Ni- 
zam's dominions, holds out the hope of very favorable results. 
It has been received*by the cultivators with manifest satisfac- 
tion, clouded only by a dread that the systematic bad faith of 
the Nizam's Government may render nugatory the benefits of 
the arrangement." * 

“The country through which I have passed in my tour 
since the middle of April, has every where exhibited the most 
striking features of decay and depopulation, and fully evinced 
the necessity of the exercise of the influence of out Government 
for the prevention of utter ruin.” 

" There never, I suppose, was elsewhere a territory so 
entirely abandoned to the pillage of extortioners, seeking no 
end but their own illicit gain. There never can have been aa 
administration of Government less paternal, or more careless 
of the good of the people and the interest of the Sovereign. As 
affairs were going on, I know not how long the country could 
have avoided utter dissolution. The crisis seemed near at 
hand, if the Governor General in Council had not interposed the 
saving shield of Biitish protection." 

On his return from his third tour in June 1823, through 
districts which he had pieviously visited, the Resident repotted 
to Government : 44 There are manifest signs of improvement 

and increase of cultivation. The people are certainly less op- 
pressed and more at their ease. The good undoubtedly done 
in this respect is, in itself, highly important ; and were it evpa 
unaccompanied by any otherbenefit, would be sufficient to war- 
rant great gratulation." 

“ It has been observable that wh£re our interposition jias 
been most efficiently exercised, there the greatest signs of im- 
provement are visible, and that wherever from accidental cir- 
cumstances it has been relaxed or dormant, the tendency to a 
continuance or renewal of the old vices of the Government is 
most apparent.” 

“ One of the circumstances which has impeded the cotn« 
plete success of oqr revenue arrangements, is the general Jail 
in the price of grain, in some places to m excessive degree. 
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Various , Causes have contributed to produce this effect -*-irr* 
crease of cultivation and the abolition of monopolies, as well as 
external peace and plenty;^ ^ 

The system of controul was thus fairly at work through* 
dta* the* Noam's dominions, there kra# no difficulty in pushing 
itto any extent, but aS the Resident has observed many a 
favorite measure Was left nnattempted, lest its execution should 
prove injurious to the influence which it was deemed so desira- 
ble to leave with the Nizam's Government. A very satisfactory 
effect of the measures adopted at Hyderabad, was the improve- 
ment which they gradually worked in the character of the 
Nizam's Taiookdars. When they were no* longer farmers of 
revenue, nor subject to the undefined exertions of the Govern- 
ment, their excuse for extortion and oppression was gone, and 
an improved tone veiy soon peivaded all the inferior instruments 
of administration. The office of Taiookdars was, in- many ins- 
tances, of great respond ibility - two annas in the rupee or l v 2£ 
per cent, being allowed to them, to cover all expences of col- 
lection, police, &c. they had much to lose, and any attempt to 
•xtort money beyond the amount of the settlement, was accom- 
panied with risk, which the probable gain was by no means 
calculated to cover. Rae Chotum Lai and Karar Nawaz 
Khan were remaikable instances of this; the former held i a- 
lo ks yielding 20 lacks, and the Utter talooks yielding about 10; 
both were constantly in their districts; they applied themselves 
with industry and success to extend justice to the people, and 
for’the improvement of the country* and they required corres- 
ponding exertions Oh the part of their subordinate officers. 
Of course a close supervision of their conduct was still neces- 
sary, but the degree of interference was thus much lessened, 
aud this result was perhaps one of the most gratifying that 
attended our interposition. 

The well known differences which about the middle of 
1$25 arose between the Supreme Government and Sir David 
Qchterlbny, caused that officer to resign the offices of Resident 
at Delhie, and Agent to the Governor General for the States of 
Rajpootana. Sir Charles Metcalfe was called to assume those 
offices, and Mr. Martin one of the most talented of the Com- 
pany's Civil Servants, and selected solely on that account, be- 
came his successor at Hyderabad . Sudden changed of men 
and measurfe%;fromtheGovernorGeneral,aiid those of the 
f^huncil down to all the inferior officers of the govern- 

■j#* their small measures, are amongst the penalties 
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which the people of India pay for the blessings of foreign title; 
Legislation may in time correct in some departments of thfe 
public service some portion of the latter class of evils ; but sb 
long as we continne unsettled wanderers on the face of this 
great land, th^ former class will in some degree remain iti spitfe 
of every corrective effort herb or at home. At Hyderabad the 
change took place at an nnfortubate period, the five years set- 
tlement was about to expire, and it became a question what 
new measure was to be taken. The experience which we had 
derived from our five years labour in these rather anomalous 
and complicated duties, should have much narrowed the field* 
and simplified the whole operation. But the first question 
which arose was of some difficulty. There was apparently on 
the part of the Resident a reluctance to leave m the hands of 
the superintcndants, many of whom were new to the work, and 
all of them strangers to him, the very responsible measure of 
framing a new revenue settlement of the whole country, and 
consequently a desire to cling to the terms of the former set- 
tlements and to distiihute them for a further period of years 
throughout the country. It was soon however discovered that 
the foimer settlement v\as not originally so perfect in itself as 
to admit of its extension to a further period of years, whilst 
during that which had just expired, great changes had taken 
place in the condition of villages, some having deteriorated 
through circumstances, which at 'the time of the settlement it 
was not possible 1 0 foresee, and which through the progress of 
it, it was not possible to control. Theschenie of continuing the 
village settlement with the amount at which thiough the yearly 
increase of asses&mfentit had arrived, was therefore, after much 
discussion, abandoned. But it -was resolved to adhere to the 
amount df the Pergunnah settlement^ and to distribute ft 
amongst the villages. It was of course too touch to expect that 
the pergurmaty ainy more than the vdlage Settlement, was Origi- 
nally perfect t or that changes should not have taken place in tk& 
one as m the other, which tons t have rendered it less applicable 
to the present "State of things than a settlement which might* 
have been framed On present capabilities. It was too dear 
bought a compliment to the terms Of the Original settlement:. 

1 am unable to sky whether it waS an anxiety on the part of 
the Ntzanrs ministef to hold what \f& had got, or Whether it was v 
a distrust on the part of^ttfe Resident bf the fitness of super- 
intending officers, which led to thesediscussicms. There is no 
doubt, however, that they were productive of double irijiiry, by 
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evencing a want of confidence on the Resident’s part towards 
those with whom he had to act in co-operation ; and by giving 
tp the country a less perfect revenue settlement than it might, 
through a different process, have enjoyed- If the measure was 
adopted with the ^benevolent intention of yielding, to those per- 
gun nabs, which had most benefit-ted under the former settle- 
ment, $\\ the advantages of their superior industry,, their out,, 
lay of capital, or their good fortune, it became at the same 
time necessary to ease oft* the burthen of their less industrious, 
their t poqrer, or their less fortunate neighbours, that they might 
have some chance of competing with the others in the same 
market, and not be pushed still further in arrear. 

Although, however, the settlement was not so perfect as it 
might have been, it was still sufficiently so to ensure the pro- 
gressive advancement of the country in cultivation, and of the 
people towards wealth and prosperity. But even this was not 
destined to last. Ri^a Chundoo Lai's influence began to ap- 
pear at an early part of Mr. Martin’s administration. He sup- 
ported his own Talookdars against the measures of the super- 
intending officers in the districts, and was allowed in many res- 
pects to counteract them* instead of removing those super - 
intendants, who had not his confidence, and supporting the 
others against the insidious attacks of the minister and his dis- 
trict, officers, this system of counteraction was allowed by the 
Resident to proceed, until the authority of * superintending offi- 
cers became geixeially impaired » and that influence began to 
prevail, to correct which the whole system of our interference 
an the affairs of this foreign state, in its origin, and throughout 
its progress, h$d been directed. This want of support and 
confidence on the part of the Resident, necessarily produced 
kheir effects on the superintending officers — a collision in seve- 
ral instances arose between the parties, some withdrew — and 
the generous exertions of all in this good cause were more or 
less paralyzed. Time rpight, and most probably would, have 
pqrrec ted those evils whi^h, although not destructive, were un- 
doubtedly injurious towards that system which Sir Charles 
Metcalfe left in full operation at Hyderabad. But in the mean 
time the old Nizam -died; and shortly after his son’s access 
sion, when th^ Resident was attending his durbar, he came 
e forward A in the^ffrost imperious tone and manner to demand that 
" those pei*«j|pf (fehukhs) who had been employed in his country 
\might b&j^hdrawn and that all interference in its ciyil affairs 
•‘iiSstouUjS!^: ' 
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*lt ttiuht be recollected that His Highness was neat bis 
fortieth year when he ascended his musnud ; that he had been 
through, the whole period of his life, from the jealousy of his 
father, studiously kept from taking any part in public affairs; 
that he was hever permitted any intercourse with the Resident, 
by whom he had never been seen, even at his father's dutbar ; 
that he had in short passed his life more in intercourse with 
women, than with men, and in those pursuits which are calcu- 
lated to debase and vitiate the human mind, rather than to 
exalt and qualify it for such duties as it wa 3 this man's fortune 
to be called to fulfil ; yet in spite of all these unpromising 
circumstances, great hopes were at first formed that the Nizam 
would do honor to his high station. I must say that this was 
not the opinion Of the people of his country ; for 1 never con- 
versed with nny one of them, who was not perfectly acquainted 
With his habits and character, and who did not from the histo- 
ry of his past life, foresee that he* must prove totally unfit to 
rule or for any great or good work. The British government, 
however, at once yielded to His Highness’ demand, and all in- 
terference has for upwards of four years ceased in the civil 
affairs of his territory, except that of holding ourselves res- 
ponsible to the people that the leases granted through us, 
should remain undisturbed — even this has been more nominal 
than real; for the people very soon found to their cost that we 
had not the means of extending effectual protection to them, 
and soon ceased to complain of violated faith. Wherever those 
leases have expired all interference has ceased, and I am not 
sure that interference to this extent did not do more harm than 
good, for it led to hopes which were never to be realized, and to 
a reliance on us which excited the auger of the native rulers, 
through which in the end the people suffered. 

Our interference in the country may have been and most 
likely was distasteful to the Nizam, but I never myself had any 
doubt, and this was the opinion of thoae who were as well ac- 
quainted with the state of affairs as I was, that the demand for 
the withdrawal of that interference proceeded immediately from 
Chundoo Lal. Wehave made few greater sacrifices to good 
faith and national honor than in immediately acceding to that 
demand. The Nteam was at the same time told that he was 
free to dismiss or jtq ijetaiu his minister, by which it was though e 
that we relieved Ourselves froth responsibility ; but the fact is 
not entirely so ; for that minister had, at the time been sup- 
ported in his place for upwards of twenty years through our 
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pow^r ? and he would have proved himself to have made ‘very 
bad use of the Vesourccs pf the sjate of which be had unlimit- 
ed command, had he beett sp, easily $hp|ien from his seat. It 
Was at the tun§ of^the Noam's accession said that Chtjndoo 
Xal had address enough to mahe jh^m^b^jipye tha^t^roitgh his 
influence with us. His,5ighne&e,h«id^gained quiet possesion qf 
his throne ; &r it wgs well jfe^own that at Hyderabad tbete 
would a strong party in favor of ,.a younger but more legi- 
timate son of the late Nizgrn, Meet Tufuzee Ali, who is also a 

f rand nephew of Mooner-ooI-Moolk’s* and there is a younger 
utownbrother of the piesent Nizam, Mobaroz-pot-DowIa, j*ho 
Would be the favorite with *be people. 

The Nizam did for a time show a disposition to take a part 
In public affaiis, but this lasted for pnly a very b r * ef period ; 
and the general opinion at Hyderabad was, that his mimster so 
overwhelmed him with business, holding out at the same time 
temptations more allufing, that His Highness very goon prefer- 
red the latter. Certain it is that he. was now ^ithdiawri from 
public affairs almost in as great a degree a$ his father did, hard- 
ly ever being seen, except in pccasignai ejccursiqns to places 
in the neighbourhood of the city, and the general belief is, 
that he has added to the vices and follies of his father that of 
drunkenness. r> , , ,, 

_ Ip the mean time, Chpodoo Lai is as supreme as ever ho 
was ; but he is old and,decrepid> and his ruje cannot last much 
forger.,, |t .h^s been asked during the administration of the 
last three Residents, Jf Chundoo Lai were to die or be dis- 
missed, where is ^th? ’nmn, t^t^ ; hiapl*qe? a v audit wascon- 
M all dL them that t%y Jcpew of ,00 man equal toj him 
cour^in^lilitjes, oqr any N f hom H was *o much 
o$r interest to^ support^ This do ^j^y^mind is onl^.^ of 
PM very limited, ^qi^hta^a. with. the people qf this country, 
add« %F: it be for, Jbgl had atrip!* 

Ibe Repiden^makhig' *u,ch acquaintances, 
H s^uW^ajlthM daugero^i or disagc^b|e t$ himself., 

, . aqdqub t edt y a vef,y olever and 
Jfc »?MF»fr.wyon4 

itiOjUnidlthose qualities wjjitft $M|t}e. ; a i pn«i tot, be 
a b^wer'sk»rf.-,Jk!^sl«U)f'-.<>r..06ver- 

8a$Mw?* w* ** 

1 at .the Mix$m!a and other native courts,, 
carecf ha& been made up of,, shift* and expedients. 
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how to keep his place a rul how to extort most money from the 
people, tb enable him to fulfil this and other purposes in which 
they had no interest of to which theii* interest were oppo ed. 
f defy anyone to mention in the whole history of his career any 
one measure of Chundoo Lai’s calculated to improve # the re* 
sources of the country, to raise the standard of the moral and 
temporal condition' of its inhabitant. He bas for many years . 
governed that beautiful region under the shade of our protec- 
tive power, surrounded by monuments of its former greatness, 
and by the works of enlightened and benevolent rulers, which 
would have inspired to emulation a heart less callous and 
selfish than his. But as we have already seen the efforts of 
this man were for a series of years directed to the destruction 
of every thing that was great and good around him, and I fear 
there is no doubt that they will now be found , operating 
towards the shme end. Is this the man whom we are to consi- 
der deserving of our suppoit and protection, because he is 
ready to sacrifice in exchange whatever honor and duty should 
teach him to hold sacred, the interests of his sovereign, and 
what is far more important, and what can never be separated 
thereforrn, the welfare and happiness of his people. I trust 
that other and better view* are now dawnihg for India, and will 
henceforward govern our national councils. 

On the withdrawal of the British superintendents, the only 
conservative measure of the minister's was to appoint Ameens 
on 50 or 100 rupees a month, to perform the duties which had 
so long been fulfilled by those honorable men, and to control 
Talookdars Who governed in almost unquestioned supremacy, 
territory yielding 10 or 20 lacks of rupees a year! The officers 
who were left to protect the people from violation of the leases 
granted /under out guarantee, have been required to furnish 
periodical reports of the condition of the country; and al- 
though they may be considered interested judges or witnesses/ 
yet their reports, coupled with the opinions of others, the ; 
presumption arising from this condition of things and a* 
hundred other circumstances, need leave no doubt on any 
man's mind that misrule has increased, is incffca&Hig, aWft 
should ho dim inched. 

The frequency with which if is necessary to call 6ut; 
troops to fcupporf the measures dt the native government, is; a;* 
proof thtit those measutW# arbitrary and oppressive. If my 
memory serves me Hght, they h*vb been in requisition six times 
in a§ many months, and although they are never employed 
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except under th$ authority of a Commissioner, who has power 
to inquire into and to redress the grievances of the people* there 
is still danger that the system may tend injuriously towards 
them, by preventing their adopting a suitable remedy for the 
redress^of their own wrongs. There is, too, th& danger that 
the system may lead to opposition on the part of the people to 
tbeir own rulers where they desire to call on our mediation. I 
may here mention that during the whole period of our super- 
intendence of the affairs of the Nizam's country, it was never 
in any one instance necessary to employ troops in support of 
oui measures, nor in any manoei except in the suppression of 
Bheels and other professional plunderers, although this had for 
years been the common resource of the native Government. 
There is no doubt that the measures which were adopted in the 
period of our interposition for the protection of the people 
Still continue to be beneficially felt throughout the country. It 
is supposed that that system will some day or other be 
renewed, the officers of Government fear to violate it, and even 
the minister may have some reluctance in doing so, whilst the 
people appeal to die leases which were granted, and which they 
still produce, as their charter of rights, considering all de- 
mands in excess to those leases as unjust. They are right to 
cling to them ; but this cannot last, and a few more years will 
perhaps destroy every semblance of this frail tenure. 

I am free to confess that I do not see any individual, nor 
do I think that any combination of individuals, can be formed 
capable of doing justice to so vast a charge as this. It is 
apparently beyond the reach of the native mind, as we find 
that mind constituted at present. What then is to be done? I 
have no doubt that we shall again at na distant period be 
forced to interpose our authority, as well for the protection of 
the inhabitants of the Nizam’s country* as for the defence of 
th* inhabitants of our own territory living on his border, and 
fi r the protection of the interests of the great Indian cpimnu- 
mty, in whose welUbeing no one can deny that both the duty 
and the honor of the British government of India, are involv- 
ed. Whan this* is to happen* or bow we ere to satisfy 
ourselves that "the necessary for such interposition by which 
atone it justified has arrived# are questions oo which 

* most, p#op||jpi differ. Tbeperipdmay be more distant than 
at first sUPWKMtW generally bp supposed* fo$ there is % power 

o*J» the Government which enables it to bold on its course, 

* W-Ol&a to improve its administration and correct iu imperfec- 
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tiotis, after its dissolution has been confidently predicted. 
When k shall have arrived there con be no question, after our 
experience here, at Nagpore, Sattarn, and Mysore, what mea- 
sures it is best to persue . — Bengal Hur&wru. 

1<9 th Juty 1834. 


JOURNAL OF A ROUTE FROM SIMLAH TO THE 
BOGREMDOO PASS IN THE HIMALAYA. 


On the 3Qth ^September we marred from Simrtah ioTigoo 
in the Keyoowthul territory, distance 14 miles. The road for 
the first part runs over bleak a/nd precipitous hills, and latterly 
through a magnificent pine and oak forest, reaching an eleva- 
tion of 3280 feet above the level of the sea. Thermometer 
at noon in the Shade 59£ 0 . The road is in excellent repair, 
and has a good direction. The cultivation is plentiful and 
luxuriant in the valleys surrounding Mahnsoo and Fagoo. At 
this {dace is a small bungalow which was erected by Govern- 
ment, and proves a great convenience and comfort to tiavellers. 

Is# October. — We descended 4500 feet to the bed of the 
river Girree, distance 7 nodes, which occupied 2 hours and 40 
minutes, and ascended the opposite bleak and rugged hill to 
Ludgoo’s house. The anarch this day occupied 4 hours and 20 
minutes, distance 14 miles. On the march we were met by 
the Yheog Thakoor, a tributary of the Keyoonthul Rana, who 
i«4n a wretched state of disease from leprosy. The cultivation 
in the vicinity of his dttrber, which is situated on a romantic 
spot, is particularly strikiug and beautiful. The point at 
which we crossed the river is 100 feet broad, the stream 4 feet 
deep, rapid ^nd very clear. Thermometer in the tent at noon 
72° : elevation <6000 feet. We were visited by another tributa- 
ry of Keyoonthul the Thakoor of Goond, who was deeply 
addicted, having recently sustained a severe loss by the death of 
his son and heir, a youth of great promise. 

2nd October .—* Marched to the old and dilapidated Fort 
of Nagnee, distance $ miles, elevation 8800 feet. The road is 
a steep ascent the t^hole way, and commands a most interest- 
ing view of the surrounding ridges of Mahaeoo, *Choor, Hu- 
recta, Wharton and the great Bimaylaya. Thermometer at 
noon 37^°. This part of the road is narrow, and in some, 
places very precipitous, but is in good repair. We were met 
by the Rana Jagsa of and his son, who presented us 

with the fruit of their day’s sport, consisting oP black partridges, 
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pheasant and chukores; the latter were running in abundance 
in the vicinity of the road. The cold during the night was 
severely felt by the servants who were exposed to it. Ther- 
mometer at sun-rise 48J°. 

3rd October Marched to Dussowlie, a village of Poon- 
der,* instance 9 miles, and crossed the Dussowlie ridge 9800, 
the scenery of winch is most picturesque and magnificent. 
Poonder was assigned in 1818 to Keyoonthui, in consequence 
of the savage and intractable nature of its inhabitants, who 
liad previous to our occupation of the country, bid defiance 
to tbe GoOrca atithority, and accordingly suffered severely in 
several incursions of their ruthless enemy. At the conquest 
in 1815, the report made of this small confederation, consist- 
ing of four very large and populous village®, induced the Go** 
vernment to bestow it upon Ran a Stinsar Sing. The houses 
in Poonder which we visited, are constructed in the most sub- 
stantial and comfortable manner (evidently with a view to 
defence) and of micatious felspar, without cement, in alternate 
layers with large beams of cedar pine, indestructible by 
insects and almost by time when not exposed to damp. Some 
of these bouse® are of two and three stories, and 1 have seen 
them in »'>f»e parts of these states 50 feet in height. They 
are erected without a plumet and with only one tool, the 
adze, which is in common use with the mountaineers. The 
roofs are made of micfcciolis slate, with a considerable curve 
in the Chinese style. Thedower story Accommodates the cattle 
(which are numerous) and the 2nd and 0rd storm* <are the 
dwellings and granaries of tire inhabitants, A l add erf which 
is drawn up at night* communicates with the lower story, and 
tbe only furniture in use are the large chesjts^w bioo, for 
bolding grain. Each house has its bee hive* which produces 
honey of great excellence and’ in abundance. The loftiness of 
fheae dwellings, their singular roofs and projecting balconies, 
make them picturesque objects, according well wjth tbe ro- 
mantic scenery, an which they are placed. Each bouse is 
guarded by a large ferocious dog, chained in the upper story, 
a most faithful (guardian of its master** property. The stock 
o£ Winter forage for the cattle ia suspended on trees.* or +pole&» 
fo the vioinity of tbe villages. There is a circular Sfmce at- 
tached to each house in which the cattle trample out the grain. 

ffw * ■ i Nf ■* * * *£ ■» » — » » - * - > —» r . — ^.^ p . * +* •+. * - -- 1 1 — — 

n $+* V iltsgs'Mteeei found in tH» B mislay > above TGUNvll «kvn<i©n. 

% n«t»b«d stick «t*d n trap doer. 
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The clothing of the inhabitants is of comfortable woollen stuff* 
the manufacture of the couutry. * 

The Poondereeseare celebrated for their bravery and skill 
in archery The women go abroad without restraint, and ap- 
pear to have rather more than a due share of domestic and 
agricultural labour Education is wholly unknown In this 
part of the country, and in consequence the mookJms (or 
revenue officers) are obliged to be borrowed from other states, 
but even their acquirements are on a very low scale, as not 
one of the nr can reckon above the number 20. The foregoing 
description of the houses and inhabitants is applicable to all 
the states between the Girree and the Himalaya. The Tem- 
ple# are numerous and built in the same manner as the houses ; 
they are always the most lofty structures in the village, and 
in all respects more ornamented and better finished, and adorn- 
ed with a very neat ami lastly porch. The Deities are either 
incarnations of Vishun, Seva, or Parvi(j : the Priests or Poo- 
jaree are not always Brahmins. The state of Balson to the 
eastward of this march appeared quite a garden of cultivation ; 
the villages are thickly studded over the Mountains, and every 
thing bespeaks peace, happiness and prosperity. This ro.id 
was advanced fiom Fagoo in 1823, and constructed entiiely 
at the expence of the states it ti a verses. The hoar frost was 
on the ground at 1 A. M and the Thermometer stood on the 
summit of the ridge at 47°. 

4 tk October . — Left Dussowlie and reached Deora the capi- 
tal of Joobul, distance 12 miles, which occupied 4^ hours in 
accomplishing. The road leads over the Joobul ridge 10,300 
feet, the scenery of which excels in beauty and magnificence. 
The view of Jjie great Himalaya, particularly the stupendous 
peaks of Jumnotree and Gungootree, seen from the summit of 
the ridge, is most grand and iinposiug. The ascent is steep, 
but the road is quite practicable for laden animals. The for- 
est trees covered with joy and lichens grow to an enormous 
size, and the neat and highly cultivated terraced field of red 
and yellow + batu, watered by numerous rills, add greatly to 
the softness and general beauty of this interesting tract. The 
various species of pine found throughout these regions is of all 
vegetable productions ; that which is peculiarly, &ud I may add, 
exclusively fitted for such scenery and such a country. 
vast size and loftiness, the regularity of its wide spreading 
boughs, dark evergreen foliage, and the great age to which it 
attains, with no other appearance of decay than increased 
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heaviness &nd magnitude, are all citctraistances in its character 
most singularly 4 harmonizing withit^ location. When we add 
to #is the beauty, drnrabflity, straightfress, strength and easy 
workifcfc of its timber, ‘Without which I ftrmiy believe the coun- 
try wefiM be tin rah abatable, we cannot sufficiently admire and 
be gratefcfl forUtC wisdom arid goodness of the Great Planter 
of all things, who has so admirably proportioned His gifts to 

1 the wants frnd pleasures of the roomer. 

On approaching Deora the Pana Poorunchund 4 and his 
Viziera met and conducted us to the camp, which was pitched 
immediately above the dui bar or residence of the chiefs, a 
building of considerable extent, of great accommodation,, com- 
fort and architectuial taste. "Elevation of the camp 6000 feet 
An ancient and rancorous feud has existed for ages between 
the people of Btdson and Joobul, and to this day, when in 
e^tch others territoiy, they refuse to taste water but from run- 
ning streams. Rana Pboruuchund appears to be labouring un- 
der the greatest state of mental imbecility ; he complained bit- 
teily of the total want of decency in the conduct of his Visiers 
towards him, who appear to have assumed the entire uncontioul- 
ed sovereignty of their respective divisions of Joobul, and are 

* at variance with each v>ther The Rana earnestly urged the 
removal of these ministers, who, he said, were plundering him 
and his subjects, I discovered that what he said was in part 
correct, as a considerable sum of money had been levied last 
year from the zemindars on account of the. chiePs mai tinge, 
which the Viziers appropriated neatly wholly to themselves. 
Poorunchund is without any adviser who has sufficient autho- 
rity in the state to guide its government. He is lamentably 
Weak in intellect, and if he had the power, I £m hot sure that 
he Would use it with discretion and judgment. It is not to be 
Supposed that the people of this state are in a worse condition 
than in the neighbouring principalities. They are such a har- 
dy, robust, and independent race that they will not suffer 
themselves to be trampled on and oppiessed, and not unfre- 
quendy bid defiance to their Viziers. The circumstance of 
his not havipg a child, or any male relation to succeed him in 
hjs hereditary estate, , distresses tbeBana, and he applied most 
earnestly for $S$irice on this delicate and important subject. 

• The source 0 | 4 !ie t3iree was passed in this day’s mafdh at an 
tfevation ot nearly 10,000 feet ; the beauty of sfcfetfery in its 
Ifoj^&ity cannotbe surpassed. 
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£fA October * — We left Deora, and reached the Castie of the , 
Sari Ranee, who is a tributary of Bussahir. We were met by 
the Mokhtyar who complained of his mistress’ territory having 
been lately invaded by the people €»f JoobwJ. The road leads 
from Deora to Sari along the right bank Of the river Rituber, 
and about 1500 feet above its bed ; it is nearly a level* and al- 
though' narrow in some parts, is in good condition The 
scenery the whole way is pleasing, but the absence of the spleo* 
did forest trees which adorned yesterday’s march creates a 
blank, for the loss of which nothing but the near approach of 
the great snow cap’t peaks of the Himalaya can adequately 
compensate. Although considerably denuded, there is no 
want of picturesque effect towards the summits of the hills, 
which are fringed with pines, and the gorges of the Mountains 
are studded with a variety of plants and trees, inhabitants of a 
cold climate. The retained Fort of Ramgbur, a fort garri- 
soned by a detachment of Nusseeree battalion, is a conspicu- 
ous and very interesting feature in the landscape ; it is situated 
on an insulated peak which is seen rearing itself from the left 
bank of the Pauber, a river which has its source in Lake Che- 
remi (a frozen mass of snow iu the Himalaya) and empties it- 
self into the river Tonse ; its breadth opposite Raen is 100 feet # 
clear, and very rapid. Here there is an excellent wooden 
bridge, which was constructed in 1823, and remains to this 
day perfectly secure, undergoing occasional slight repairs. 
The cultivation of a coarse sppciesof rice on the banks of this 
river appears very beautiful. The Lady of Sari received us 
with all the state and hospitality she had it in her power to 
shew, and as u^uhI had many ill founded complaints to offer 
against her paramount Lord of Bussahir. Distance of this 
day's inarch 7 miles, which occupied 2$ hours; elevation of 
the camp 5500 feet; and the temperature of the air at 
noun 69°. 

6/A October. — W e marched to Rooroo, distance 7 miles. 
The road continues along the right bank of the Pauber, and on 
reaching o«r camp weWetie met by the Cheif Priest, or Mo* 
hunt of Bussabir, who resides iu a very handsome Temple at 
this place*. He intimated that his master was prevented 
meeting us iu consequence of the prevalence of the cholera, 
which raged with considerable viruleoce at Ram poor, and all. 
along the great ravine of the Sutlej. Rouro is situated close 
to the bed of the river ; it is papulous for this quarter, well, 
but irregularly built ; elevation 6200. Thetiver here is about 
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ninety feet broad, very rapid* and about four feet "deep. 
At this place Ve procured a remarkably fine golden phea- 
sant* which Was delicious and i» high season. The Ther- 
mometer at noon stood at 74°: 

7&& October .**- We entered th*t division of Buts satin' call* 
ed Choara, an<l encamped opposite Matudallee, one of the 
large and populous Br'amth villages of the Gour farad?, of which 
there are several in the principality. The inhabitants are ex- 
empt, except in cases of great emergency, froth payment of 
revenue to the state, and are so independent that they often 
set all authority at defiance. As we approached the Himalaya 
we met a great many people labouring under immense wens 
( goitres) in their throats. This road has been lately construct- 
ed, and although very narrow in some places in consequence 
of the rocky and precipitous nature of the tract it traverses, no 
difficulty was found, except for those mules with unwieldy 
loads. Tne scenery 6f the valley of the Pauber becomes at 
every step more interesting and lovely, arm we are met by a 
profusion of trees, shrubs and plants, the inhabitants of a cold 
region, amongst them were conspicuous the elm, maple, horse 
cbesnut, and walnut. The river is crossed here by a sangha or 
wooden bridge. We passed on this march the old fort of But- 
towlie,. the appearance of which reminded us of the baronial 
castles 1 of the Rhine. 

%tk October.— ‘-Marched 3£ mtles to Chagoitg, the road 
is similar to that of yesterday. We crossed the Undrittee, a 
rapid torrent by a sangha, and encamped upon a beautiful spot 
immediately alongside < f the village, commanding a prospect of 
tire valleys of the Pauber and Undrittee. Thermometer at 
noon 70 w \ 

9th Qctaber<-~> Marched to Pecca, nine and a half miles; 
passed the populous, village of Tickree, and crossed a torrent 
called -the Keranoo, at a spot where there are a number of 
mills for grinding com. The road from the torrent leads up 
an. extremely precipitous ascent, which previous to the construc- 
tion of th# road was scarcely practicable except for the practis- 
ed mountaineer. On an excursion which I made to this part 
of* the country in J824, the path was frightfully precipitous, 
and oneof the mtist perpendicular and dangerous I enter beheld: 
p»e place part^lariy near Buttowlie, seating rocks with Only 
small holesamgh^by long use and barely large enough for the 
insertion of the toes : irt other places notched sticks "and 
wooden pins drived into a cleft formed the only support 1 a slip 
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would have been instantly fata), precipitating the unfortunate 
Into the torrent wheje distinction mus^ ha\*e beeh inevitable 
and instan eous. Pecca i$ a considerable village, surrounded 
by lofty peaks, which the day previous to our arrival had been 
covered .with snow,. There are a number of enormous horse 
chestiut and walnut trees in its, , vicinity, — and here we found in 
abundance the peach, apricot, plumb, mulbeiiy and cherry 
trees. From our t«nt,we could count ^ four cascades which * 
poured their waters into the Pauber from the opposite bank, 
clad in rich and luxuriant verdure, forming -one of the most 
brilliant landscapes which fancy ever conceived. There is a 
temple in the village dedicated to the Nag Deota. In the after- 
noon the doolies, or cars, of the deity were brought out on men's 
shouldeis who danced under their burthens; the appearance 
of these machines was extremely grotesque— they are made of 
(chowries) cows' taih, coloured cotton cloth, and ornamented 
with monstrous looking silver heads^ Up to this peiiod the 
weather > was particularly favourable, but the clouds began to 
collect and the servants were alarmed lest we should be caught 
in snow. A present of a goat, which was sacrified to the Deota 
in great form, appeared to appease the elements, and we pro- 
ceeded on our march on the JOth with fine weather, to the de- 
light of the Poojuree, who attributed our good fot tune to the 
ruling deity of Choara, who it was supposed was pleased to ex* 
press his acceptance of our nuzzur by the animal giving himself 
a shake at the altar, not however before the officiating piiest 
put some water into his car to induce him to givei the propitious 
omen. The temperature of the air during this day was suffi- 
ciently cool to admit of a fire jn the tent with great addition to 
our comfort. 

ititk ftetobp \~~ We marched to Lanbeeg, fi^miles, The 
rqad coptiuuqji along the Pauber tolerably level until we 
teached the meeting of the river Roopen with the Pauber, at 
which spot>tfi% scenery ^ strikingly magnificent, Urn two risers 
forcing tfiemfelves fio^vn with the rapidity of * mill sluice, and 
the mountain* on all sides, ar£ thickly olau with pine and other 
forest trees- T The Reopen is crossed by a good sunglto, 
but formerly & single trunk of a cedar sufficed for this danger- 
ous undertaking^ ,We J|g4 an, exceedingly steep ascent up to 
which *s sita^ed otuon&of the spurs thrown out by b 
the PwaJaya. 0n the way up we were shewn an inac- 
ce&dble^rpyice in, the opposite bank of the Pauber, distant 30 
or 40 yards, whff£ a number of stones appeared to be deposit* 
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ed and ujp were told it was the custom of ihe suriourtding 
neighbourhood lor each person who had a child born to him, to 
cast a small stone into it ; a feat of some difficulty, as several of 
ohr party m%de the attempt and failed ; seeing this an old man 
approached, with a smile upon his face, and at the first trial 
Succeeded ; upon enquiry we discovered be had been practised 
in this extraordinary custom : that he had no less than five 
stones deposited, and expected very soon to have a sixth ! Ele- 
vation of Lanbeeg 0,200 feet. Thermometer at 6 a m 44°. 
This village is the highest inhabited spot of the lather Hima- 
laya; the houses are comfortable and well stored with hay for 
winter forage. The autumnal crop was being gathered, but the 
cultivation, on account of the inclemency of the climate, is 
very inferior to that we left at Pecca. The inhabitants are of 
low stature and are more a pastoral than Agricultural race : the 
finest sheep, which are numerous in the village, were purchased 
at and 3 rupees ^ch ; the cows and bullocks, a small 
but well formed breed, appeared in excellent condition. The 
people complained bitterly of visits from huge bears, which are 
most ferocious and daring. We found some good potatoes at 
this place, and I was happy to hear that the plant is cultivat- 
ed by the people of the village. We now left the made tOud, 
which has lately been constructed with immense labour and 
expense to the country, but the benefit if bestows upon the peo- 
ple is incalculable, and well worth the sacrifice that has been 
made in advancing it so far. 

lltA October . — Marched to Leetee, 14 miles, which took 
ns nearly five hours to accomplish. The path leads through a 
loYety forest, which is full of various beiry bushes, the black 
currant is conspicuous, very large, aud of delicious flavour, the 
wild strawberry plants measure from 12 to 18 inches high. 
We distinguished our old acquaintances blue-bells, pinks, dan- 
dilions, tonsy, crafoot, valerian, and thyme. As we approach- 
ed the ftpznn regions, the trees gradually diminished in size, 
and we at length came upon the hardy birch, and sbon after 
We passed (he line of forest, when the sublime view of the 
eternal snow~j$ad H imalaya, with the river Pauber falling m 
a cascade sev&l hundred feetfrom Lake Cheremi, presented 
to our fro^^mbble and most imposing scene, Whiph requires a 
more able JSpji than mine to do if adequate justice. Wu dis- 
tinctly traced the line where vegetation ceases, andtUn advance 
df it were seen immense masses of rocks, and above them the 
shdw tn great beds, or layers, the whole forming a wilderness 
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of desolation. There were two ponies and a mujie belonging to 
the party which reached camp, not without some danger, and 
difficulty in scrambling over kairns of rocks, which intersected 
the roa 1 in several places. There is no vestige of humanity 
visible at**Leetee, except a few holes formed with stoufes, the 
occasional residence of the lonely and weary traveller after 
achieving the passage of the Boorendoo frqm Kunoor and Tar- 
tury. r l he distance from fire- wood is one and 1 a half miles. At 
this spot, arid at a corresponding point near the limit of forest 
on the opposite side of the pass, I beg very earnestly to re- 
commend the erection of a small Serai for the accommodation 
of truvelleis, which may be constructed at an expence not ex- 
ceeding six or seven hundred rupees for both. The Thermo- 
meter stood on the 12th at sun rise at 21°. 

12 th October .— At 9 A. m. we started for the purpose of 
ascending the ultima thule of our excursion, proceeding in the 
first instance to the foot of the cascade falling from Lake Che- 
remi, which forms the source of thePauber; its height from 
where it disengages itself to the spot where we stood, is about 
200 feet, its breadth 20— it is by no means so abrupt or beauti- 
ful a fall as we had been led to expect, viewing it from Lee- 
tee. In two hours and a quarter we reached the summit of 
the immense bed of eternal snow, called Cheremi, and on 
looking downwards from thence the Pauber appeared a con- 
tinued cataract for fully a mile. Pursuing a north west 
course, we climbed over with considerable difficulty and exer- 
tion huge masses of rocks to the submit of this gigantic bar- 
rier. We found but little snpw in the southern side of the 
Himalaya, the summer an h haying melted nearly the whole, 
but on the northern exposure there is a great abundance, and 
the gorges of the mountains in particular are filled with vast 
masses which the rayS of the powerful sun never dissolve. The 
day was cloudy', but wepouid distinctly see the Choor and the 
different ranges we had drowsed, appearing a sea of mountains 
under our feet, without a £P<# o( level ground intervening, and 
the whole exhibiting $Xl ^ oldness and caprlqousqess of 
uncultivated nature. From the lofty spot on which we stood, 
wp pould distinctly trace towards the south and east the 
various succession of lines iof vegetation forest, cultiva- 
tion, and batytatjop. On tfc# nprtfe stood the Kailas in Ku- * 

* $mce writing tbiVjnunml * comfortably Wilding haf been erected at Lee- 

tee, at the expence of herd William Beutinck. 
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noor, which the* legend of the country assigns as the youngef* 
brother of that stupendous mass, known by a similar name, 
whtfch has its origin from the bonders of Lake Mansarawer in 
Tartar Jk The fable told of this younger brother of Kailas 
is, that in aucient tunes a ftaja or Chief of the country, who 
was a Saint, having* with peculiar zeal demoted himself to the 
service of Siva* the Deity pleased with his piety, condescend- 
ed to promise %ha& he would occasionally visit the residence of 
Ins servant, that the latt*r might enjoy the felicity of his 
divine presence, and for that purpose he removed a portion of 
ln$ favourite seat on earth, a distance of 100 miles troin Man- 
saiawer Lake. I he mountain is of course sacred to the God 
with the indent, and also to his consort Bo wain or Doorga. 
It is considered meritorious to visit, but especially circumam- 
bulate this mountain though in a less degree than the Kaihs 
of "Mansarawer* The Rutledge washes its northern ha^e, and 
the v river Buspa the south west, Lu performing this pilgrim- 
age, the Kailas peaks must be kept always on the right hand. 
The mountain rises directly out of the Sutledge, is exceedingly 
abrupt and steep, and is divided into a number of peaks, the 
lpftiest of which attains, it is said, an elevation of 21,000 feet 
above the sea. The variety of peaks, some abtuse and bluff, 
others rising to a sharp cone, like a huge stone placed on an 
end, and so perpendicular that the eternal spow which sut- 
rounds cannot find a resting place. At the base of this stupen- 
dous mountain (on the banks of the Sutledge) are situated the 
most fertile vineyards, producing grapes of a flavour and excel- 
lence not surpassed in t^e most favoured province of JSurope. 
We this day obtained an elevation very little upderl0,O(M> feet, 
the air at noon-day was piercingly cold, ahd a slight oppres- 
sion of the chest was felt by some of the patty. On descend- 
ing from the peak to the summit of the Boqrendoo pass, a tup 
of diiiiculty and some danger to any one who is not an expert 
climber, we found our servants whb hrad brought some refresh- 
ments; and as good and loyal subjecbyWedrank “ the glorious 
and immortal memory” at an elevation aboVe the level of the 
sea of 15,085 feet. We then fefrbced our steps to cuufJjV, 
which we reafeked at 5 p.m. 1 s 

13 1 k e returned to Rbo^bo, where* we arrived 

On the found the Kftjah of Bussahir and birWuweers 

waiting, bur arrival. I was happy to observe an excellent un- 
do^ipWing existing between this young. Prince and his offi- 
cgK^&rid that he gives promise of being a good and humane 
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chief. The Rajah allowed himself to be vaccinated with a 
number of his people, which example I hope may be the 
salutary means of introducing into his populous and very 
extensive puucipality this important and beneficial discovery. 

1 i)th October . — Marched from t)eora to the residence of 
the ex- Rami of Kotkai, distance 1'2 miles ; and on the road we 
received the visit of the Durkotee Chief. The main road 
through Kotkai, communicating with Keyoonthul and Joobu!, 
has been completed this yeai, and is in excellent order. A 
sanglm has been thrown over the Giree immediately in the 
vicinity of the R ana’s durbar, and the whole aspect of the 
country afforded me much satisfaction. It must be remarked 
that the appearance of the inhabitants, thehr dwellings and 
dirss, will not bear a comparison with the nourishing and rich 
states of Bu'sahir or Bulson, but 1 hope only a few years 
will elapse ere they are in all respects as comfortable as their 
neighbours. There are iron mines in Kotkai which are Work- 
ed; each zemindar digs for himself, and makes the most he 
can of Ins labour ; some of the holes into these mines extended 
| of a mile. The miner works on his back or belly, not hav- 
ing room to sit up. It is an unwholesome occupation and 
evident in the sickly appearance of the inhabitants. The ore 
appears in a coarse grey sand, with a rnicacious mixture and 
not unlike iron filings' A considerable and increasing trade 
is carried on in this staple commodity with the plains, and in 
cons quence of the facility of communication by means of the 
road and bridge lately constructed, mules and ponies are in 
general u*e for the tran stnission of this article of commerce, 

20 th October. — Marched to Pralee in the bed of the Giree, 
14J miles. The gjjenery appeared very tame after what we 
had w itnessed, but to a stranger it has its beauties. Crossed 
on the march the bridge near Synge, which was constructed in 
1825. It is in excellent repair. The span is 108 feet, and its 
height above the river 0(f feet. This structure lias had its 
share in civilizing the people of Kotkai, who seldom could 
le^ye their homes during the rainy season until it was built. 

21st October, — Marched to Fagpo, a distance of 9 miles; 
the ascent is excessively steep, tiresome and fatiguing. 

/ October ,— * ■Reached Simla, and on the toad we met a 

number of * $ikh$, journeying to* the great annual fair at Ram- 
pndi* ( the*' * capital of Bussahir) for the purpose of purchasing 
shawl w&ol.-*- Delhi Gazette. 
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«TflE NATIVE POLICE. 

No. I. 

(Frotft An Assistant, Conespor^dent of the Courier .) 

The following remarks are made by me, not from 
any wish of intruding upon the public with idle speculations 
or visionary improvements, but because I have the welfare of 
the population arouud me sincerely at heart, and fully agiee 
in the remark that has frequently been made of late, that the 
increasing knowledge and discrimination of the Natives moie 
than keeps pace with our endeavours to do justice to them, 
and calls on us for the utmost exertion of our energies More- 
over, the expression of a man’s sentiments, although thev may 
be at variance with the system in vogue, instead ol being con- 
sidered, as formeily, at^ offence, ^is, at present, happily courted 
and encouraged, I must confess I have viewed with \ giet 
system after system, plan alter plan, continue weekly to 
swell the Collectors’ already overwhelming mass of coms- 
pondeuce, to increase, or rather to effect a better realisation 
of the Government Revenue; while a dead silence, —a culpable 
incition and cold indifference bav p been all along observed as 
to the management of the Native Police,— a point so materi- 
ally and vitally affecting the vast multitude under our charge^ 
and the infamous state of which is plain as noon day to the 
observation of every Civil Servant iu the country. 'There is 
no reason to be assigned for this, but so it is. Yqt most cer- 
tainly, if there is any oi^e peculiar part ol our administration 
which calls more than another for consideration and revision, 
it is that which concerns the police It i elates to fhe personal 
treatment of our subjects," ar\d it is the peculiar duty of every 
Government to provide in the best possible manner for the pre- 
veuti<M»j of any indignity or hardship being offered to the per- 
son. Subsequent mere justice can oeverromove the stain and 
stigma of personal dcgradatioo„, when. ouce'jt has Veen indict- 
ed, and there is therefore no duty of /the.GojVpnim^ut so pura- 
niountly necessary as that just protection of tV .liberty of th£ 
subject And prevention against the infringement of it; these 
desirable and proper measures, I regret to observe, Imre not 
been tajcei^^tod do not appear likely, to*, be so, ..yba tipathy' 
and disre|p§B t VMtb which any proposition* fights 

ai)i4 liberties of the people, as far as the Police,, is, concerned, 
are received bv “ the Dowers, that be,” forms a lamentable 
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contrast to the assiduity with which the instructions of the 
Board of (to venue are circulated. 1 his is no reflection on the 
latter ; on the contrary, l only wish the former would do their 
duly half as well, and therefore I institute the comparison. 
But while each succeeding month teems with lithographed 
directions for securing the payment of the Revenue, no solitary 
instance occurs of any attempts to better preserve and secure 
the property of those who pay. This singular omission, on 
the part of our rulers, oil a point so extremely affecting the 
happiness of millions, has the most unfavorable effect on the 
minds of the Natives in general, and in good truth does appear 
what it is, unkind and neglectful in the extreme. The inten- 
tions of the Government, when instituting the Police, were 
right enough, but never were there measures, the practical 
effects of which have had during so many years such an 
unsatisfactory result. We, “ the Lords of the Creation,” (as 
far as India goes,) may reason on the causes of this, but the 
effect is evideut enough. If the Mahometans, when subjugat- 
ing the Hindoos, did not affect to protect life and property, 
they did not, at all events, exhibit a mo eke 17 of justice; but 
the present iniquitous system is carried on under the eyes of 
our rulers, under the strong arm of authority. Some, (if any 
take the trouble to read these remarks, which, as I before 
said, are laid before the many, with all humility of self opi- 
nion, and solely with the hope of exciting the attention of 
those who have both the power and will to confer benefits on 
the nation,) some will doubtless say, “ This man fancies himself 
eloquent, apes the patriot, tries to come Jndophilus over us ; 
but he is only telling us what we all knew before, as well or 
better than himself.” To these I have only to reply, “ Why 
did you not speak then ? Why have you all along allowed 
that demon Apathy, which more or less pervades all in the 
civil service, to smother, to stifle, from the cradle upwards, 
from the time you were assistants to that in which you became 
Judges, those feelings of compassion, of justice towards the 
people around you, the expression of which, while it would 
have done you honor, might have produced the happiest effect 
The duties of our service in no way consist simply in the daily 
decision of a certain quantum of cases, or in the devotion of 
a certain number of hours to public business, but in the pur- 
suance of that course by the adoption of which the welfare of 
the many in the district, as well as that of the litigating parties, 
shall be best consulted ; and this can only bo by representing 
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to jth 03 o v io authority those tacts and observations which occur 
under oui' own fcyes, not their*$, t&id of which it is, our bounded 
duty to iufouu them, leaving if. to them to pursue the measures 
most advisable to ^alleviate those, evils which exist. No V t)- 
veroment can* qfcoutse, expect at , once to step, into perfection. 
The best improvement is gradual* as it is the most stajhje ; , but 
there is none at alf in the, Police. There can *ho no'notiou 
more mistaken* more reprehensible th^ti that of allowing mat- 
ters (as Natives so well express il) to “ chuli- on. - ilow 
many tinder this erroneous impression lose sight of the impor- 
tant fact, thati by the correction of .4 single abuse, humlr^ds 
of primes that w< re attendant upon its existence, are pie- 
veuted ! One thing is certain enough* * Matters will not 
mend of themselves. Tire present system of venality, cm- 
ruption and oppression has so long prospered under culpa- 
ble negligence and supineness, that it will require a long 
ar$d protracted period* uof indefatigable . exmiuii on. the part 
of the Government and its servants to suppress it at all. Bat, 
in the name of Heav&n, let tbera be ^ itujtaot commencement 
.—hot a rash, Uulh«rimiimte. change,; (l arft not fond of too 
many iunovafiohs) but let there W a, sensible, { wcl Wigesied, 
methodical scheme of reforua, by the gradual and progressive 
introduction of whichdho population oft this va«V country will 
be better protected >bolh as concerns theirs Uvea and property. 
I, for one, 00 longer remain aiient.N The very freedom with 
which I discuss the subject, and ^ consciousness of the fairness 

ofcmy intentions* and the good motive* tiiat 5 pri>»rp^.vnia to 
comment, and that boldly, on these abuses,*: which; li ke,iap-iti- 
cubas, hand over 1 Us , tin g the best exertion^ of the#©- who 

do interest them^ltes in b^ten^tl^ condition of, thei people, 
sufficientiy hssnres me that my endeavours eatiwtf .be ?W?cvn* 
etrufed^at- |^ye oflfenc^vWoaWdh^ othmwroidd 

do the ianie 1 ''•Ptfei-G overom^ht^oni^ no dowger- hvsitate to 
pursue *avilsr Which * N cr y> aloud 

for redress. ^ exposed the infamous 

state "of the CastOrti-hou^e and the disastrous effect 

produced th^hy^h ^the cohfftferee this eou rrtrjr *'dw* ju^t 
as they, by~W4«$r* so hhve we bur land ent- 

mor&ms, ma W ther- whole tmttoy 

arduMhlfeik^; t wt'#ffb of’^e'FeHdtf^dm makes 

his appem^^ it aoy time, w&fc is hrt<ik* 

; ^tgnt <rf coin and pice. Wibds from the 

*id§, extortion ffbm the pbbr, Hi variably attend Ws" footstep*. 
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Wheft 1 feel that atrocities are daily and hourly perpetrated, 
when there is no shadow of doubt as to the fact, continued as 
it is by experience and by the statements of tho*e Europeans 
residing in *he interior, and who have opportunities not only of 
seeing btit of feeling the horrible*, effects of a corrupt, ai f exe- 
crably corrupt Police, and who judging from our silence, 
imagine that we remain in ignorance of these evib, inasmuch as 
they cannot conceive our being aware of them and yet failing 
to adopt remedies, and therefore accuse us either of incapacity 
or unconcern. I am sincerely grieved at the apathy, or other* 
wise dependency and subserviency which have hitheito appar- 
ently chained down the spirit of those in our service, and 
rendered them so callous to the sufferings of those over whom 
they rule. It is a fact, that while Y.lever and zealous officers 
have turned their attention and employed their talents on al- 
most all other topics, no one has b«»en found to advocate the 
cause of this people where they requite it most. What is 
more, every one or the Magistrates and their Assistants, who 
are zealous and able officers for the most part, while they 
strive to ^et through the greatest possible number of cases in 
the least possible time, in order to keep the file down,” ne- 
ver once give a thought to the obvious fact that these crimes, 
and consequently the number of ca«es in their court, would be 
considerably reduced in number and extent by better providing 
against the possibility and probability of their being commit- 
ted. Thus, while they daily skim away for hours from the 
surface, they never attempt to get rid of the great mass df con** 
ruption in the interior, which continues vomiting forth fresh 
matter from its unhealthy sources. Whether we take the head 
or the tail of the Police, the d&rogah or the burcundass and 
chokeydar, all presents alike a systematic course of corrup- 
tion, from the chokeydar upwards, varying from the positive to 
the superlative degree. The barefaced ness with which these 
things go on, without an attempt on our part to check them, 
might merit the term of ridiculous, were the effects less shame* 
ful, lees disastrous. Let us for ati • instant consider the power 
of a darogab. Vested with despotic power (and no orie 
knows better bow to enjoy it than a native) over a large track 
of country, representing the Government in his persoo, sur- 
rounded by satellites, himself a Jupiter omnipotent, harassing 
those into submission whom he dare not actually persecute, af- 
fording his protection or not, at pleasure, to those who do or 
do not pay for it, — his person vested with the sacred authority 
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of the law, wjtb the heaviest penalties denounced against 
those who affrout it, remoytd for out of sight of hie superior, 
who though he may exercise the utmost possible vigilant su- 
perintendance, cannot watch or counteract the power which 
the tlmnnadar has, being on the spot, of altogether silencing 
complaints or otherwise distorting evidence, should they be 
made ; he is, in fact* king of that part of the dijrtmt in which 
he presides. Who so rich or powerful as to be inattentive to 
him ?— who so poor a3 to he free from his extortions ? and can 
we expect that man to be honest on thirty rupees a month, a 
rupee per diem ? The thing is preposterous. That sum hardly 
pays for his curry and his horse's gram, and horse he must 
have, and darogahs, like their neighbours, are partial to good 
living. Where we exact honesty, combined with activity, ta- 
lent and great responsibility, we roust pay prtportionably for 
such a requisition. It is useless to talk of the severe punish- 
ment to which a thanuad&r is liable, when convicted of cor- 
ruption ; the fault lies more with our system than with him. 
Tim law is considered by the Police more as a bug- bear held 
out in terrorem than any thing else ; they cannot believe, until 
the evil day comes which convinces them, that thev will be pu- 
nished for actions which they feel assured, and justly, tha* we 
must know they will commit when we appoint them; and if* 
by accident, one man is convicted and punished for an offence, 
which we have really ourselves connived at, hi3 successor goes 
and does likewise ! but so far benefits by example, that he 
does it Inore cunningly. The worth of each thanna is well 
known among the people oi the different zillahs. The gene- 
ral average, particularly in a populous district, such as that I 
am iu, is from three to lour hundred rupees a month, which 
salary is realized by the extortion of sums, petty, indeed in 
themselves, but levied and mercilessly exacted from all in pro* 
portion, or rather, ✓out of proportion, to their means ; this, 
too* exclusive of large bribes, which being accidental, are 
considered in theliehtof God-sends. Systematic and regular 
discipline in All zillahs is whatjsmbw imperatively required* 
The vsoverity of one Magistrate isicounteracied by the laxity 
of.auother; tbfe^uperihtendaht of jRalfoe is now absorbed iu 
his .duties s$43#mmissioner of Revenue, and cannot bud time 
, to exercise my superintendanceat-alh 1 kuowfrom experi- 
ence, that any attempt to controttl or check the tyranny of the 
police by a Magistrate, unless followed mp by his long actual 
residence in the satoc zillab, (which ismot probable jn , these 
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* acjing* days,) is followed by the most unhappy results He 
fuay consider himself lucky if he escapes a reprimand for “ in- 
judicious interference” or a lack <?f “ sound discretion;” and 
the extortion goes On with teri-fold vigor under his successor, 
as the Police urO busily engaged in making up for lost time. 
OnC thing is certain ; he is never thanked, 

1 grant that Regulation XX. of 1817 is an excellent 
one, one of the best of the whole code by which we govern ; 
but what is the use of it, unless pr<*perly put in force ? It is 
hardly ever strictly acted up t>. My liiend Moolvee Mahom- 
ed baker, if I recollect rightly, comments on the propensity 
we have to slacken in our enforcement of a regulation, until it 
dwindles into a mere dead letter of the law ; and so it is 
with this one in many districts, and from various causes — inca- 
pacity, inattention, or from the M agistrate’s being so over- 
whelmed by his duties as Collector (and delay in their execu- 
tion is never pardoned and instantly detected) as to be unable 
to give enough of his time and leisure to the supermtendance 
absolutely necessary to secure its rigid observance ; and it is 
therefore shamefully neglected by the thauuadars, until some 
new and unsparing hand seizes the reins, and then it is ouly 
punishment for past neglect that follows; the evil has been 
committed, and is past remedy. — *“ Darogah shall be furnished 
with blank books for diaries”— every occurrence shall be 
entered” — “ a book to be kept for reports,” & c. Sec. &c., says 
the Regulation. Very good, replies the darogah, and sure 
enough the books are kept in his own way. What doei* he 
enter ? What does he wute ? How does he 4 attest* a ‘ con- 
fession’ forsooth ? Does any body believe or put the slightest 
confidence in a book or a report* or a confession, or any thut>- 
tia document whatever t If any one does, all l can say is, 
that his toads ought to be in the finest order imaginable, as his 
jail will be always well tilled. These ' reports’ of the daro- 
gahs afford them desirable opportunities for exercising a fertile 
imagination, and becoming pleasing writers of fiction.” 
Many of the expressions, too, of Hafiz, give a poetical turn, 
an agreeable and pleasing relief to the dry prose of law ; and 
I have sometimes been fortun&te enough to meet a report upon 
the death of some old women nearly as eloquent and pathetic 
as Hterne’s Matia, aud quite as true. As to the confessions, 
instead of their being voluntary on the pan of prisoners, so in-* 
terested is the Police officer in establishing guilt against anybo- 
dy, nvver mind whether he Is the true eulpriuor n»t,— he wants 
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a prisoner, like a physician who requires a patient, an opera- 
tor a subject for phlebotomy, and he seizes one, — that I 
firmly believe that out of a dozen confessions, eight or 
ten are made tor the defendant. Half a dozen people are 
seized and made to perjure themselves, to swear that they 
heard *it voluntarily spoken, an h the darogah’a object is 
accomplished ; he has done his duty, honest man ! There 
, is one point deserving of consideration, inasmuch as it is 
one of the principal causes which have tended to the cor* 
TUptiou of the Police-*-! mean the injudicious appointment 
of unqualified men to the very seiious and responsible of* 
fice of thannadar. [ am sorry to have observed that 
in too many instances, the pow«r of selecting darogahs is 
looked upon as a convenient method of dispensing patronage 
and providing for old dependants, much in the same manner 
as chouprass-ships are giveu to men in a lower state of life 
because they cfean gtyns well, are good domestic servants, 
look well alter children, or are 4 sharp fellows,” i. e. rogues. 
Any man, a kidmutg&r or a tailor is, according to the ca- 
price of the E&omeui, made a darogah. A bit of dirty brown 
paper, a scratch of the pen, and a dab of ink meant for the 
seal of office upon it, is given to the fellow ; he puts it in his 
pugree, becomes at once inspired, and walks out of the room 
with his nose in the air, as good a Police officer as his neigh- 
bours* Mo wonder then that wh*re ignorance a«.d rapacity 
are combined, the result should be evil. Surely no m »»» should 
be promoted to be the head of the Police, without having 
served in an under capacity of jemadar qr moburrer. Who 
ever saw the like in any other blessed country but this? A 
man is picked out at random, and at once placed at the top of 
a profession, with the duties of which, however talented he 
maybe, he can only become acquainted by long experience. 
When, from any cause, a darogah-sbip becomes vacant, jt 
certainly appears to me advisable and but just, to piomote the 
mohurrer or the jemadar to it, after undergoing an examina- 
tion by the Magistrate, should he prove qualified. This would 
be fair, add would also hold out to those officers an inducement 
for activity in the discharge of their duties* If any one, too, 
is better qualified than another for the business, it is one who 
has served on the i»pOt, and knows the inhabitants, the country, 
Und the suapiqkm* characters in it As it is the inferior offi- 
cers are aware that in the event of a vacancy they have nothing 
to hope, tfiat some favorite will be put over them; and they 
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have therefore little object and less inclination to exert them- 
selves. * 

The extent of evil has much increased, owing to the whole 
body of the Police having come to a perfectly amicable under* 
standing, and going hand in hand together. Hence tlie^flour- 
ishiug state of the system. They sometimes hunt in a pack, 
sometimes go on the scent singly, but are invariably true to 
one another, which proves the truth of the assertion (hat 
“ there is honor even among thieves.” The “ spolia opima” 
are divided generally in about the following proportion. Say, 
in a case of a simple twenty rupees, it would stand thus— 


Head-man, Rupees 12 

Two Burcund asses, 6 

Chokeydar, „ 2 

Grand to’ al, Rupees 20 


As to saying in what cases money is generally exported, 
it is impossible to say in what it is not. In every thing con- 
ceivable — thefts, search of property, disputes about land, 
threats of apprehension, actual imprisonmeut at the thana, 
and sometimes absolutely by the infliction of torture. Money 
must be forthcoming, and should the wretch under operation 
be really and truly utterly unable either to give ready coin or 
to borrow it, they seize all his pots and pans, pawn them to 
any particular chowdry or banyan, (there is always one who 
shares in this work :) he advances the rupees, for which the 
miserable being leaves his property in pledge for less than a 
quarter its value, and I need not say, he never sees it more — 
the time expires, the pawn-broker sells the article, and there is 
an end of our case. The burcundasses and chokeydars are, 
if possible, a greater curfce than the darogah or jema ar. 
The latter take from ten or twelve to one or two hundred 
rupees in a ea*e, according to the means of the party to bribe 
him, and send in a \ false report ; and there the matter ends. 
But the former spread over the face of the country like a flight 
of locusts, causing ruin wherever they turn their steps, Annas 
from this, pice from that, are mercilessly extorted ; and not 
only this, but the banyan, the tobacconist, the abkar, the 
paun- veneer, in fact nil village shop-keepers, are placed 
under requisition. It is become an understood thing, that 
wherever a burcundass goes, there he gets his meals gratis. I 
never heard of such an incident in ray life as of a burcundass 
paying for any thing. The insufferable arrogance, too, with 
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which they insult all around them, is beyond every thing: 
An intelligent native once said to me, “Your burcnndass is 
all that Is humble before you, but once out of sight and he is 
the Governor General.” Iam certain that half the cases in 
the in which we are compelled to order the attach* 

tnent of |>ersonal property for evasion or resistance of process, 
are occasioned by the knowledge which the person sought tor 
has of the insults to which he will be subjected by the burcun- 
da*s bearing the summons, unless he pays him well for good 
treatment ; should he not do so, he is dragged through the 
village, (perhaps his own or in his fanning,) band-cuffed, and 
driven with blows. I may add, that this is the most common 
and favorite mode of getting money. This, as Monsieur de 
Pourcraugnac says, is “ the most unjust justice in the world.” 

Then there are the chokeydars too. I must first say of 
Regulation XX II. 1816, what 1 did of Regulation XX, 
1817* nothing can bp better than the rules* except putting 
them into execution. In Section XXI. of the latter Regula- 
tion, the duties of the “village watchman” are excellently 
described and defined. But w there are the watchmen ? Echo 
would have to reply, In thousands of villages. In most dis- 
tricts they are appointed, or rdther they are ordered to be ap- 
pointed through the zpmindare. It is only large towns that 
ean a fiord to pay a bukshee and all the concomitant ex pences* 
as laid down in the Regulation referred to. What is the result ? 
The zemindar calls some ryot in the village 4 cbokeydar,’ by 
which he gains two points. Hist* his own rascalities are pas- 
sed over ; and secondly, he exacts ft om all the other inhabi- 
tants a certain portion of their grain called 4 chokeydarree/ 
which is nominally to pay the man, but which he keeps him- 
self. The consequences ate evident: the village s are moie 
than ever distressed the man appointed, seeing that he gets 
nothing, pursues bis own occupation and means of livelihood, 
and only a$*unie» the riame when he can .extort by doing, so. 
Should any unfortunate ryot refuse to pay this exaction, the 
zemindar applies to the darogah, the darogah informs the 
Magistrate, an order \k instantly passed to collect it, which the 
darogah* to do him justice, does : he pockets half, and gives 
the r£st to the zemindar. Nothing but what pays toll at the 
Police tu^pike. Not a body of tlibse who die a natural death* 
th ever stdBfefed to be buried or burnt, unless his rotations pay a 
done**? i*> theichokeydar if remote from the ttthnna'* to . the 
dkpagah if near* The rites of the dead are daily profaned ; th* 
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ludm, this body of corruption, this paiasitical excrescence that 
draws so largely irom the life-blood of the native. The penal- 
ty of a refusal is an immediate charge of murder. A ‘npLi,ce’ 
from the clioj^ex dur is forthwith trumped up; upon ^Jiat a 
' report’ is made by the thannadar ; an order for immediate 
investigation is given by the misled Magjshate, and every thing 
that the man ha* in the world is seized by the rapacious office! 
and his hungry jackails. There is n > remedy— nothing lor it 
but tiie plan pursued by the wretched native — patient submis- 
sion to what is all but sanctioned by his ruleis, »ilei.t agony, 
and despair 

“ What are we to do?” is the reply of all with whom I 
speak on the subject. Do? Do something. Do your bept f 
which you have not done yet,' to put a slop to these most m-ta- 
rious, iniquitous pr ceedings. it is the opinion of many whom 
1 have conversed with in our service, ajie, u>od of several na- 
tives too, that if we really honestly wish »o effect an improve- 
ment, a substantial reform in the Police, the heal officer 
must be either a European or an Anglo-Indian, In this opi- 
nion 1 cordially and fully concur. We shall come to it in the 
end, and we had better begin at once. Qf the two I should 
prefer the latter for many reasons. Both are equally intelli- 
gent, equally honest; but the Anglo-Indian has peculiar local 
advantages, arising from his residence (generally speaking, 
from birth) in this country,, his experience, lus knowledge of 
native peculiarities, their morals and their religious customs, 
i be fluency with which he speaks the language, fiis far greater 
capability of personal activity, owing to his being inured to the 
climate. The Anglo-Indian's habits, too, are in his favour. 
He is far less expensive than a European, both by nature, 
and because he is not so liable to imposition. A proper 
and judicious selection from men of this description, would 
indeed be a blessing to ^he, population at large, however 
it ipight clash with the interests of a few hundred ‘ Qmeyd- 
wars.’ I know that there exists a difference of opinion 
arpong our service on tbl s subject, and that some have £he,ir 
objections to employing officers qf the kind. But though 
J h ive given th^m due attention and consideration, l hjtye put, 
heard apy which J can conscientiously say, that { esteem valid. 
Some have an idea that we, are in honor and, duty bound tp 
provide ,fpr the natives. of tliis pounfey, am,l that ( we jshould 
not fill up si^iqUons for which they are in any w&y qualified 
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by employing countrymen of our own, or even East Indians. 
1 tit it is precisely because natives have proved and are daily 

K id V Tig tbemselv* s until for the occupation, and that they will 
C more so hereaft* t, that I advocate another order of things. 
tyliat?( desire <o see 'is the welfare of the comrirundy at large, 
n'ot the prosperity of the ‘O^Jeydwars. , '!Tie peace of the 
c» untry, the protection to life an«t property, the happiness of 
the multitude, and the guod-will to iiovernmenl — to say no- 
thing of the useful information which would be gained concern- 
ing the interior of the disirut*— would all be increased btyoud 
exception by the adoption of a system such as I allude to. 
Are we then to consult the interests of a pampered lew? or 
art we to study the happiness of the millions *? There is no- 
thing which darogahs do which East iudiaris could not per- 
form, and Heaven knows there is enough left undone Which I 
feel confident would be executed by the latter. Another point 
which is uiged is, that* a native is more likely to understand 
the tucks ahd manoeuvres of his teUoW-countiymen than any 
person of a different nation. To this I do not attach any 
weight, because it can only apply to two points, the treatment 
id a cans before him, or the apprehension of offenders ; and I 
hold, as regards the first, that an Anglo-Indian has quite ex- 
perience enough in native character to make a fair report upon 
a case before him, which is alt that he is required to do, leav- 
ing the Magistiate to ptiuish any fraud that is detected ; and 
as td the second I am aware that almost every criminal is ap- 
1 1 then cled by the understrappers of office; indeed, it is the 
custom of the darogab to give to his own inferior officer so 
ranch a-head for each offender seized; when it is a heavy of- 
e rice, such as dacoity or mutder, while he himself remains at 
jome smoking his pipe. There would, too, be a suitable esta- 
blishment 5 under the East Indian, and my life for it, lie would 
make them do more and do better any native officer in 
he fcbhfttry. A strict adherence to regulation, a vigilant 
tuperurtVtodence of those under him, joined to honesty, are 
tfhat^s required in a thantiadtftj and the lorig experience we 
iave had proves it a fact beyond 'all doubt," that we cannot find 
"cow mdu but assent : al qualities amongst the natives, at 
tag! amot g tha#i?Jisk of them who accept darogah-ships. A 
eaffy Tespe|S|il#e^haiiVe would not accept that appointment. 
\n sowe ei^|%hrents, ; I afh ready enough to allow the great 
whihSft TfOtk be attached to the services of a* dative. In 
nerbfthe new Deputy Ootlectorships, for instance, l hold 
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that the good which the services of an active, •intelligent and 
honest native may produce, if he will work honestly, is unde* 
niable. Under the strict orders upon the subject 1 make no 
doubt that those who are chosen Will be men of strict integrity , 
tried abilities, and above all, not needy, 'Ihbir claims to the 
promotion will be well considered, and as they will have a 
compet* nt knowledge of revenue matters, being all, probably, 
land-holders themselyt s and of mature age, and being of thw 
country they will be able to work, in preliminary inquiries, 
at those seasons of the year when the Collector is strut up Ilka 
an oyster in his suell. t therefore look forward with SangU'fod 
anticipations of a favorable result from this measure, and const* 
d* r it one that reflects great credit on the perception? of Govern- 
ment. But, to return to the East Indian thaivnadar. Ho 
should, I think, have the following qualifications, always pre- 
mising as indispensable, that the greatest care should be taker* 
in the selection of a man of strict integrity, and whbse appoint-* 
ment should require the confirmation of the Superintenuant of 
Police. 

1. — Mb should be able to read and write Persian fluently ; the 

colloquial HmdoOstan.ee he would know as a utAtlCt of 
course. 

2. -Let him, before being appointed, undergo an e&amfoatiort 

by the Magistrate as to his knowledge of tfreCritmnai Law, 
which, considering that all that is required almost is con- 
tained in one Regulation and m v a few Circular Orders of 
the Ntearmtt Adawlut, is not very difficult. 

3. — As it is not advisable to coUtidafoo much in any man, t 

would have good and ample security required. 

With these qualifications and precautions, I should like to 
see the System tried Hte salary might be firoih eighty to tt 
hundred rupee* a mOnthf which, while it cannot *be Considered 
too much for a situation exacting so much from an individual. 
Could not be a ifcutfer of s^ridiis Considcratfonf to the GOvWti® 
ment. With regard to Iris poWer, it wtfoid bd'tbc &atite as~tftO 
darogah's, excepting that; in addition, I Would strongly dd^ 
vocate his befog allowed at once to decide determine all 
petty assaults and Cdmpldifttsr, hi& decisions befog liable to htfM 
peal befotts the Magistrate. By this plan, ta&Oy Wpodf Wretch 
would be staged a peirdmbalatibu of thirty <rt fotiyniHc^ahd 
back again, besides thedos&of bilfofhV 5 labor, or iriufcfoArtfofo 
perhaps, during the agricultural mldri, be&atue- sOiricbody 
gave him, or he gave sofoiebody, a kick or a pull of th£ nose. 
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^fhis sajall discretionary power would have a good effect in 
checking and at once stopping little disputes among parties, 
originally petty in the extreme, are, by the interested 
aft4 litigating m ok tars, swelled and cnagmned into serious 
charge of assault and battery, I would insist on his report- 
ing upon (the £Qud uc t of his inferior officers periodically, mak- 
M>g him personally responsible for the slightest Connivance at 
ill- behaviour or neglect on their part. There would no longer 
be any pf the intolerable cruelty, in the use of stocks, hand- 
puffs, &c &c., so prevalent, I regret to say, at present. Al- 
though the Regulations admit of the use both of stocks and 
handcuffs on particularly urgent occasions, yet every body 
knows, that np sooner is any victim made to find his way to 
thp ihanna, than be the case what it may, bp he defendant or 
Witney, apd sometimes even plaintiff, (if he will not complain,) 
in go his le| s into the^stopks fpr the whole night — why? — be- 
cause the burcAjndass placed to watch him, sleeps in security. 
Were there hopest and intelligent Christians at the thannas, 
all this would be avoided. 

. f In heavy cases, 1 think an Anglo-Indian darogah might 
advantageously submit a report in English, when transmitting 
his Persian proceedings. This would in no way be unfair to- 

J ;ar<js the prisoners, any more than the statement of the Session 
ij 4&^ to the Nuamut Adawlut, when he finally despatches the 
proceedings, and it would tend to the gradual introduction of 
English in|p pur Courts of Law, a point which, I confess, l 
have very much at heart, and should like to see adopted with 
deliberation and judgment. It is high time, then, that we fcs 
a nation should put a stop to the iniquity practised upon the 
persons and property of others — those, too, our subjects. It is 
true# we are never mal-treated by thapnadans or their minions — 
^e haye uo ehokeydars, no mofussil pest to pay, nor is our 
pprappal property seized in defruiUof pay meat; but we hate 
sufficiejrtly learnt# from the, misery and suffering of others, the 
extent of [he evils daily practised, we can no longer aflVct 
ignorance. And is it even sp ? jCa^a Government daily pro- 
fpf&iug— a^d I believe it sincere~th$ gre&h^tinteiestsind anx- 
iety dn^he, happiness of, Us subject*,— pan it look 

tamejy pq* £#& deea? bk e these, and yet not provide 

v^hich is^thpusiM times ipore beneficial 
^^ retribution ? v ,No f , Jl fepl cpnvmcpfl tha| these points hate 
^efficiently been pressed upon the attention, of our rulers. 
$# lite present state of Indki t and with peculiar reference to 
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Financial Department of our Government, our attention 
has been imperatively directed towards securing a better fmd 
more just realisation of our revenue; not to oppress the 
natives, but to obtain that just benefit from the country, 
which has so long been withheld fiomf the Company b^ mis- 
management, incapacity and fraud, by a system of combine- 
lion between the native officers and their fellow-countrymen, 
joined sometimes to misconception and want of exertion on 
the part of the Government functionaries. All I would wish 
and pray to see* is that the strenuous exertions of the Board of 
Revenue may be at least equalled by those of the Sudder Ni- 
zamut. With the very first rate talent which beyond all ques- 
tion exists in the Sudder Nizamut, joined, too, happily, to 
long experience, it requires nothing but the will and exertion 
of its members to secure a system of Police, which while it 
would put a st»p to the present enormities, would indeed prove 
a blessing to the population. Their’s is*the Court which can 
both propose the change and advocate it best. However I 
admire the soundness, both in Law and Equity, of their de- 
cistons; yet I cannot help observing that it would give me 
infinitely more satisfaction to see them prevent one crime than 
punish twenty. I will conclude by observing that this appears 
to me a most favorable opportunity for the introduction of any 
change in the Police which may appear to the Government to 
be advantageous. With the prospect of a speedy arrival of 
colonists, and that too, probably, in some number#, who, when 
they reach this country, will, I am afraid, meet with much dis- 
appointment in their expectations, it is perfectly impossible 
t lat the men now employed at the head of the native Police 
can retain their situationa^ The state of utter ignorance in 
which the new-comers will be, both as to the Regulations in 
force and the language of the country — to say nothing of the 
customs of it — will more than ever tender it necessary to ha^e 
a man of real talent arid ‘integrity at the head of the thannas 
in the nteriot, and a knowledge of English will be absolutely 
n qmfad, It is yery probable, indeed, that some of the colo- 
nists, those of education a^iil family, may be ntade minor Magrs* 
t rates* but fronts * actual personal activity 4 can>ltner 

be asked and an Anglb-Ihdian darogah would be 

the tb#y ^ooM^tave i6 act With* * ^ 

I now leaV^ ‘fhis Hwtfetet' fw the present, > perhaps altoge*- 
ther. This my ‘first attempt at ^public writing/’ is c&k«sd 
solely, as l before observed, by flie interest V take 1*» the 
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welfare o f those around me. 1 might have illustrated the asr 
aertions l have'made by a multitude of oases in point, which 
bitve occurred, are daily occurring around me, and which have 
OOrae twrder my own actual investigation. I do not do so far 
severe reasons, ? — principally because the commentary upon 
particular cas«?s is apt to give offence to individual*, when 
none was intended ; and also from a conviction that prools ace 
not required, ;as the; obrrupUon alluded to i * too well known 
to exi^UyO My! Object in &6wUn$r these h**iify-d'rawn-up re- 
tjmiks 10 you} is the hope I entertain that should you consi- 
der them worthy 'of attention, you will yourself advocate those 
measures which have been very briefly hinted at by me. 

» Nq. II. 

«£ . , ■ _ , 

Whefi I Ja$t addressed yon, I rather described to what a 
Sfe&te of distress the pfesent ineffective and corrupt Police had 
brought ahd Was bringing < the country, than adduced any 
observations of my bwu calculated tor the alleviation of them. 
I wish now to make a WW remarks upon the system ©t Police 
at present in force, merely premising that as I have neither 
time nor opportunity for an insight into the voluminous corres- 
pondence that in former years, took place on this subject, and 
which ho onedha^dy, n©t a resident at the seat of Government, 
could effect, it is veiy probable that I may unintentionally 
make many omissions. 

Theie are two things, which in my opinioHt are imperative- 
ly required, and Which, 1 $ puk into execution, promise fair, to 
alteyftfte the etfife I hay© described*. 

Tim first b the upp©intiq©ttt ofatbe Anglo- Jpdiau darogahs 
Eluded to in my first letter. , , « v . 

'f The second, to place more confidence in and make a 
better use of the respectable land-holders in the arrangement 
©f *fe& Police \n the interior qf the country 
? offer th*$e two proposition* ttt ? the,icposideration of those 
who tak& m the subject; qn Which l writer and I 

ifilf proceed to § 1*0 my r$aaq$*4*r Mv^ating tbcpi. o 
^ tepff *#*vipe, e*peifauf»y and 

<*f toft* tipwktot fey the 

Hobble Plr£y$as» fa t0Wi,upqu Jtqportant 

C >t* QWfh($ct^d with $1 tJM* bv 

^ *4kr$;ov ^oportmoi MO answer to qm&tkm U, which 
Illusively related to the Fotute, ad vacated measures, which 
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hav6 not been adopted here, for good reasons doubtless. The 
following was the question : “ What is your'judgement corU 
corning the system of Police established by the British Go- 
vernment? Can it be Tendered more perfect and efficient ? 
or do you think that it would be practicable a>d expedient to 
resort to any of * the modes 1 practised of the Native Govern- 
ments fdr maintaining the peace and order of the country V 9 
Tire opinions of Mi. Rawlins, Mr. Pearce, Mr. Ernst, Sir 
H.Straehey, were a IT against the adoption of this our present 
system and what l would Observe, and intend, if f can f to 
prove, is that the subsequent bad success of the measures 
adopted shews how well its disadvantages were foreseen by 
the in and others. 

It would appear that in former days, before the institution 
of darogahs and all the concomitant blessings of a thanna, 
(which I believe fisrt took place in *792,) the general duties 
of the Police, such as protecting life* and property and the 
apprehension of criminals, We re performed by Certain watchmen 
at each village. Who, iiv return for their services, inherited by 
right a portion of laud for their Subsistence, and received a 
small quantity of grain from each inhabitant, by which means 
they cultivated }*. 1 For these benefits they and their property 
were rendered 1 jjersonkily responsible, if any crimes or theft* 
were commuted, and they failed to produce cither the eflfendet 
or the stolen goods. There was another, too, from whom, 
conjointly with the watchman, responsibility w is exacted — the 
zemindar.* It was reasonably considered that any crime ot 
offence could hardly he committed in a small village, the per- 
petrators of Which Were unknown to the watchman, who was 
of course acquainted with the country round about, and knew 
the characters and pursuits of all the inhabitants; and that he 
Co«M hive no difficulty in apprehending tlWm. if backed bj 
the aSsIstamce^f the Zemindar. As a check neglect 

they were both held liable to he&vy punishment of fine and 
itnpriebttmeni, tf8drtW : d#^vatiori of t^ff lands. The Watch- 
meb, h6W%vbK Wfl neeessaty to^fecofl&et, were under thelcvm 
troul fehdf shpenhtUndabee of the Wchiridars. This may per 
hapW havfe much independent: poW£r^~ u 

When the grab dFoffeA wUr firs 
e&fablishvd, Uiestr wtftcHIhvw Wer^ routed out, like so mam 
hirds Oht of ^ : T6okery^ ' aVfd * G 0 ver n rhent seized upon thc^fev 
bifgafe of WHioh Kvcd ob. Whatever pottion t u 

Goverhiweht^fd hot t$ke, or rather passed over without seeing 
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was seized by the zemindais, most probably upqn the prittoi” 
pl^, as Sir JtJ/Strachey obsei ves, “ that having; nothing tpr? 
the* to do with the charge of the Police, they were not bpugd 
to maintain those who acted a£ Police officers.” Aud here, 
remark, that one great reason why the zerajndars at 
present not only afford little or no assistance to our Police, 
when it is really. required, but frequently connive at rascality 
1 is, because they do not consider themselves interested in the re* 
suit. Suppose them ever so zealous, wheie is the reward of 
their 2eai ? What inducement have they for exerting thejn- 
selvess? There are pains and penalties to which they would 
be liable, weie they repoited to the Magistrate as unwilling to 
render their assistance ; but a small douceur to the Police offi- 
cer effectually avoids al) chance of detection. Ou the other 
hand, were they to expose their own persons to peril fifty times 
running, in the apprehension of oft'emiers, they would not get 
even thanks. It v* as* certainly curious to expect that the 
watchmen of the villages would turn out better and more vi- 
gilant by being beggared ; they naturally all become dacoits. 
What else were they to do ? The next wise step was to. 
order the zemindar to provide new chokeydais, who were 
to live upon their ways ami means, and besides, were not 
to be under him, but under the darogah. In \ other woids, 
after having taken away from, the village the very means 
by which it swppoited, unaided by us, its own establish- 
ment for security and protection, we call on it to provide 
still further for doing ml This is a very hard measure. This 
seizure on out part has been a source of great regret to all who 
have ever enquired into the subject While \v$ have derived 
but little from it, save trouble, if produced*at the time un- 
bounded misery ta thousands of families, and its bad Jesuits 
are felt to the present moment, JVJj- T* U. JBrust thus speak* : 
• f A serious impedient has arisen to the establishment of an 
efficient Police, from the alienation of, thf service lands, tha$ 
were formerly appropriated to ibe roaiuten&fice of a consider- 
able number of petty Police ^officers,; but wpre resume »at the 
time of the permanent ^tUemeui ^d e! |ormed f p,rfe of : the 
resources on *wliic^^a public, assessment . w : as,fi^d/\, W& 

thet laud, upon which, tb%profectioja 
•of the inhabita^pi the interior depepde^wj f is wafehmen 
ifWH j^|ots ; eitherpay 

opselves tnf ; make others do so. We jliaye ^ied to do the 
have iwO fortunately met t with,very indi|fcret»t success* 
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Ouf economical plan of ordering the darogah to order the 
zemindar to order his ryot to pay the chokeydar, while we 
quietly retain possession of ground which was not interfered 
with even by the Mussulmans, (and Heaven knows they did 
not share much.) is found not to answer. The zemindars 
stoop under the burden of our revenue, and the ryot are 
bowed down to the dust. They cannot do it. The imposition 
of the chowkedaree tax is a most grievous one upon the com- 
munity at large. We collect that portion of it which we do 
manage to realize* by their violence and force, and every rupee 
of it is extracted from the harassed villagers like so many 
drops of blood. The zemindar finds himself in a situation 
mod invidious and most perplexing when ordered to appoint 
the watchmen ; he dare not refuse, and yet he knows that they 
can get nothing from bis ryots, from whom he realizes Ins own 
revenue with the greatest difficulty, and most probably only 
after expensive and frequent litigation.* 

The consequence is, that as Mr. Tytler says, “ the office 
is given to those who are content to have it without the land 
formerly given, and who trust to their wits for their liveli- 
hood I” 

I look to the zemindars as that part of the inhabitants 
of this country, who alone have the power to effect a favora- 
ble change in the present state of things ; and l his brings me 
to the point. If we wish to have any effective P< lice at all, 
it. must be through them. As Sir H. Strachey continues — ** the 
only effectual remedy,” and he is commenting on ihe efficien- 
cy of our present plan, “ is to invest with power such of the 
natives as naturally possess influence over the people ; these 
are chiefly the land-holders;” but as he afterwards remarks, it 
must be under the superintendance of men acting upon oux 
principles and under our regulations. It stands to reason* that 
by making.each village rely upon some part of its owu inhabi- 
tants for protecting their lives and property, and by making 
them look to their landlords for immediate protection at the 
moment of outrage, and as the channel of subsequent redress 
from a Court of Law, there is an unity of feeling and interest 
which ensures a speedy investigation of offences or crimes,—* 
an alertness and rapidity in the apprehension of prisoners, 
which cannot exist when the chowkeydar, as at present, ha«. 
to go ton, eight. Or even four miles to the than n a to usk assis- 
tance. If, too, there is one person in the world more than 
another Who is interested to preserve the peafce and tranquillity 
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ot a village, and m protecting the husbandman from invasion 
of their rights, ‘or in settling any disputes which occur, it is the 
fteroindar; and however the Ian d« holders of this country may 
treat the inhabitants of neighbouring villages, 1 vVili no them 
the justice to say, that they* are as kmd to then own as tlie 
nature of circumstances and their own affairs will admit 

When we consider the thousands of villagers jrt a very 
remote distance from thannas, what an incalculable advan- 
tage it would be, had the zemindars of them the hgaf power 
of settling small and petty offences and disputes among their 
own ryots ; whde it would be optional to either party, it 
dissatisfied, to proceed to the thanna. Who s> lrkely, so 
certain to know the real rights of the who could so well 

distribute justice ? Asforbnbeiy, it is out of the question, 
when men have nothing to bribe with, and wh4n all are equally 
poor. They are also Iris own ryots ; to oppress any one 
wouhi be to injure hunbeif, both directly and indirectly ; for 
however the poor community may submit to an occassional 
extortion from the Police, they would n^ver stoop under a 
faeddiald^t who had disgraced himself by a gro&s act of mjus 
t ce It is evidently his paramount interest to preserve unani- 
mity and good will among hris servants and hhnseH , and to 
wrong one is to incense all. I would not be without a/ third 
party between the zemindar and the Magistrate* — I would 
not trust a I to the farmer. It it would be, of course, abso- 
lutely necessary ti have a medium party* — say for the present, 
a darogah of the kind I have befr re mentioned. In all 
cases before hwa he would cad on the zemmdar for the 
defendants ; these would be forthcoming and without any of 
theeroelties practised bydhe hat pies of law, the burctf missies; 
aadthe report, alter invest i gat too* would go, as a matter of 
course, to the Magistrate Whst I have so especially heart 
I* to prevent the i ml acuminate secure of vdlUgem. > It i* just 
os>Mr. E. Strachtryv observes: 4 * The profits of ? tht 3 office of k 
Police daw* gab arise chiefly from the number of pefsotth 
whom he can bring Within his grtpe^^(and ho goes Upon the 
motto of Che same ancient family, I can't recollect whifch, 
Gripe fast? ^^Prosecutors, witnesses accused, alt supply 
hm&witi* pfciiid**# ^Mr. Ernst also says s u The apprehension 
«©f paoplei^iMlre prevention of crimes, sefems to have bdeorae 
the priroavy ^object of the Police . P As I before observed; 
tb«s*e is some o<*romamty of feeling be twee# the 'Semin da* and 
rybiy^Ofed what 1 b more, of interest, Which would bail us* id 
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liop* that they would agree upon the principle of “ live and 
let live but the Police officer, the 4 man of* fat#,’ professing; 
a righteous impartiality, extorts from both, and does justice to 
neither. He comes to seize some one, and it is a matter of 
perfect ijidiffeience to him, whether it is “ Shaikh or 

“ Surdar Tawarree,” as long as he is paid. Had the zemin- 
dar the small discretionary but legal power alluded to by Co- 
lonel Munro, as formerly enjoyed by the potails on the Mad- 
ras side, viz. ** power to decide small petty offences, and in 
those of magnitude to examine on the instant and report, but 
not punish,” thousands of trivial complaints would be stopped 
in limine 1 whereas the ryots, tinding that in all cases how- 
ever simple, they have to find their way to the great gulph of 
conuption, the thanna, (to which place they are referred by 
their landlord,) prefer remaining with their dispute unadjusted, 
until the time of reaping arrives, when a serious affray takes 
place, and the law, ever too lazy to»prevent, but always on 
the wing to avenge crimes, at once interferes by putting both 
parties into jail for 7 years, or at least oue of them; and who- 
ever is thus kindly provided for, upon his exist from the place 
where he has so long enjoyed board and lodging gratis, find- 
ing neither house nor lands of his remaining, “ with all the 
woiid before him,” turns dacoit, and like many gentlemanly 
men of my acquaintance, lives upon his neighbours chiefly, 
and generally speaking, upon the world at large. 

Had the zemindars any authority, they would resist the 
attempts of the Police to extort from their ryots. As it is, 
they cannot — dare not. 

Regulation XX. of 1817, thunders forth threats and ana- 
thernas against those land-holdeis who harbour thieves, or fail 
to report occurrences, (many of which they don’t know,) or 
are slack iu rendering their assistance, or are in any way neg- 
lectful : but, in the words of Mr. Cockburn, “ you cannot in 
justice hold the zemindar to be responsible when he has no 
power over the Police.”. Every chokeydar is under the da- 
rogah, and what can the land-holder dp unaided, alone and un- 
assisted ? Besides he is naturally averse to bring down upon 
his devoted village the visitation of the Police, which is inva- 
riably followed by desolation and pruelty, and prefers conniving 
at one offence, sooner than ruining the husbandmen and con* 
sequently himself. To quote Mr* Ern$t again ; “ though they 
(i. e. zemindars,) are liable to severe penalties for harbouring 
dacoils and other public offenders, yet they arb not empowered 
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to take measures, in the first instance, for the discovery and 
apprehension of ail disturbers of the peace ; artd the darogahs 
dre 'dpt i to be jealous bf their intetfetente” He goes On to 
»ay that “ he is aware that many of the principal zemindars, 
Who purchased their estates at public sales, do not reside up- 
on them ; that some are by no 'means qualified, and that 
others Would be unwilling to take any active part in the 
Police. Some would probably be disposed to abuse the trust, 
and many would altogethei neglect the duty : it is therefoie 
desirable that the Magistrate should have a direct communica- 
tion with the subordinate agents ; Even in the present reduced 
state of the land-ho'd^rs atld f nnmduls, they Can on most occa- 
sions act with more vigOr and effect than our petty e>tablish- 
ments of Police officers. They hate still more influence and 
authority in the country, f or do 1 See reason to apprehend that 
they would be gurlty of any serious abuses ; at all eveats the 
Magistrates have ampl£* power to punish instances of neglect 
and misconduct; and should they occur, L imagine that a few 
seasonable example would soon put, a stop to them. ’ It has 
become the fashion of late to place natives ol* all descriptions 
in situati ns under Government. Why not. try the land-holders 
In that part of *he administration which relates to the Police ? 
If any men are or ought to be respectable, it is they. If 
any have an interest in the protection and welfare of the la- 
bouring classes, it is' they. The unanimity and tranquillity of 
tote numerous leUtffl try is Of the mo9t essential service, ahd the 
greatest object to the landholder ; then why not let him have a 
hand in effecting that, which both he himself, ourselves, and 
the nation require, ft nd which he can undertake with better 
fchance of success than any one else ? 

I have stated that many of the most intelligent of the 
Company’s office* s were averse to our taking into our own 
hands so entirely ami exclusively all the management of the 
Police. To their opinions may be added those of the Madras 
Committee Of Police, dated the 24th December, 1806. “ Will/’ 
they a&k, “ the stability of Our lidmes be improved by se- 
parating dthe interests and wishes of the most powerful ami 
respectable of our subjects J from the ^ufccess of Our inter- 
nal administ^atioiT?”, * . Th£se powers roust be exercised 
by some *df&0tipti6n of natives, or tbete will be Mno internal 
Pblice/WiV check hpOn the commission of crimes. The point 
trybe eonsfdeted then is, whether is it better to entrust them to 
thd iitbst ant ial land-holders of the country who have property to 
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defend from depredation ; or to hireling servants, who have no 
permanent interest in the suppression of crimes % and are, actu- 
ated to the discharge of their duty by the sole motive of preserv- 
ing their salary ” “ The new system >av* Colonel Munro, 

in bis answer to the Court’s qui ries, “ of Police, established 
under the judicial Regulations, has every thins; against it, and 
nothing in its favor. It is at variance with the feelings and 
prejudices of the people, and has therefore no moral force io 
uphold it. It rests almost exclusively on the services of a set 
of hired clarogahs and peons, who having no connection or 
common interest with the inhabitants, an i not having, like the 
hereditary watchmen, been trained from infancy to their busi- 
ness, have neither the requisite zeal nor skijl for its execution.” 
Again, the Select Committee, of the House of Commons thus 
speak in their report : “ With respect to the darogah*, or head 
Police officers, who have taken the place of the thanadais 
under the new system, it is observed^’ them, that they are 
not less corrupt than the thjanadars their predecessors, and that 
themselves and the inferior officers aciing under them, with as 
much inclination to do evil, have less ability to do good than 
the zemindary servants employed before them. The darogah 
placed in a division of the country comprehending lour hundred 
square miles, is with fifteen or twenty armed men, found to 
be incompetent to the protection of the inhabitants. The vil- 
lage watchmen, and such as remain undismissed of the ze~ 
mindary servants are, by the public regulations, required 
to co-operate with the darogah ; but a provision of this 
nature, without the means of prompt enforcement, has not 
been attended with the desired effect ; the influence of the 
zunindar, as it existed in former times, being wanting to 
bring forth these aids into active exertion ; while the daro- 
gabs, who are represented as insulated individuals, are in 
their respective divisions, viewed with fear by some, with 
jealousy by others, and neglected by most of the inhabi 
tants, possess not that personal consideration in the puhlio 
mind so neeessary to aid them in the efficient performance of 
their duty.” Why, let me ask, not place the village watch- 
men exclusively under the immediate charge of the zemindais, 
and allow them to dismiss them at pleasure, for any offence, 
as well as appoint them ? and in the event of their requiring 
more severe punishment than a dismissal, to forward them with 
a statement of the facts to the Anglo-Indian darogah, who 
would make his report to the Magistrate, who would pass or- 
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ders in pursuance to the Regulations in force? Why not legal-' 
ly authorize the*zemindar to hear in hU open cutchery, which 
there is in every village, depositions on oath, both of plaintiffs 
and witnesses, in any serious offence, such as dacoity, murder, 
burgl^y, &c. &c. and order him to forward the said deposi- 
tions and his own arzee at once to the darogahs? The advan-, 
tagcs are evident. The darogah wonld get, from the first, a 
, true statement of the case* instead of a story of “one cock 
and some bull,” (as Monsieur Tonson says,) which a Gorayt 
has * heard’ and the investigation would be instant, instead of 
* taking place when the offenders have bad time to go fifty miles 
off. Why not legally authorize a zemindar to do publicly 
what he so often effects privately, to settle any petty offences 
and disputes of a frivolous nature, leaving either party, if dis- 
satisfied, the option of complaining at the thanna hs before? 
Let there be at the thanna an Anglo-Iudian * aioaah, a con- 
necting chain betw een Jthe zemindar and the Man Pirate, one 
mohurrer to arrange the Persian papers, no jemadar, and as 
few burcundasvses as possible, merely that number which is 
absolutely required to take the written orders of tue daiogali 
to the zemindar of the village, to deliver it into his hand, and 
bo others, and bring back a receipt for the same- The appre- 
hension of individuals by the zemindar would be moie speedy 
by far and much less liable to abuse; he would forwaid them 
by the watchmen to the thanna, and once under charge of 
the darogah, his responsibility would cease. In the event of 
any natural death occurring in his village, let the zemindar, or 
principal person, or ilakadar, send a certificate under his own 
signature that such and such a person died on such a date from 
such a disease. If there were any rascality gpiog on, it would 
still remain as optional as it does now. for any one to complain 
at the thanna, and by this* means one of the most cruel modes 
of extortion, as I have before mentioned, would be put a 
stop to. 

In conclusion, it is mentioned by the Court of directors 
iu their judicial letter to Madras, that Lord Beutinck stated, 
that the heads of villages were the most , proper pt rsons for 
Police officers, as having the greatest influence; that they 
would be pleased with the consequence which they would 
derive from it; that they were the only persons acquainted 
# with every transaction, and* who have the powery in conse- 
quence, to prevent robbery and intrigue : and that without 
tho aid of this description of persons there could be no police.” 
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Woukl it not then be far better were we to court their volun- 
tary services , instead ©f insisting on them a% compulsory ? 
Every one, it appears, allows that there can be no efficient 
preventive Police without their aid, and yet while we thunder 
and denounce all manner of pains and penalties against -them 
it they are slack in their exertions, we neither conciliate those 
who are honorable by kindness, nor stimulate the mercenary 
by rewards. Jt is true, some did abuse the power winch they 
enjoyed, but we should have contented ourselves with reducing 
the power, and not have annihilated it. The Court themselves 
too, observe, that “ the preservation of social ouh r and tran- 
quillity never can be effected by the feeble operations of a few 
darogahs and peons stationed through an extensive tract of 
countiy, wanting in local influence and connection with the 
people, insufficiently remunerated to induce respectable men 
to accept the office, placed beyond the sight und controul of 
the Magistrate, and surrounded with \*irious temptations to 
betray their tiust.” Iliey go on to observe that they do not 
object to zemindars being vested with actual authority m cases 
when, “ from the respectability of their characteis and their 
disposition to co-operate in promoting the views of Govern- 
ment, they may be deemed tit persons to be entrusted with 
the powfis of an agent of Police.” 

Why has this never been done,— never even tried ? 1 can- 
not conclude wtthout observing how strongly L concur with Co- 
lonel Galloway’s proposition. Of all schemes, I consider hrs 
the best, ami by far the most easily effected, viz. “ to select a 
respectable and intelligent headman for every live or ten villa- 
ges, to whom a controul over the village watch of those villages 
might be given, so far as to see that they did their duty, and 
to forward monthly (weekly if necessary) lepoiis himself, 
direct to the Magistrate altogether independent of the regular 
Police. This would form a check over the minor heads of vil- 
lages, as well as over the thannadars and regular Police ; and 
it is thought, did those persons receive the countenance and 
confidence of the Magistrate, together with a small annual sa- 
lary of from fifty tb one hundred and fifty rupees, (I make it 
annual that it may seem the larger,) they might be made avail- 
able, with great advantage, in affording information and in 
checking abuses of every description. The salary would be a 
general source of emulation among the whole class of village 
chiefs, who might be expected to show themselves active, in 
hopes of succeeding to the situation.” This irf indeed a plan 
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worthy of consideration. , To ascertain and find the malik of 
each village would be sometimes sufficiently difficult; but it 
would be hard enough, if there were not a respectable maw to 
he found in each five or ten villages, who would be willing 
enough to undertake the simple office then di scribed. Instead 
of a salary I would advocate- — if a man dare advocate such a 
thing now a-days. — (and 1 beg to state that 1 am writing now 
as Assistant Magistrate, not as Assistant Collector )— small 
remission of his icvcnue, which the decrease in the Police es- 
tablishment would allow of being done without iuconvenieuce 
to the Government; and the land-hold* r would then be able to 
give the watchmen a few biggahs of land (indeed, this should be 
insisted on,) for their subsistence, and would not have the plea 
of poveity. In case that the sum should appear too small, I 
would observe that, from what 1 can judge of native charac- 
ter, the honor of being chosen and selected would really have 
much more weight than the amount of revenue reduced. 

I end then as 1 began by asking why zemindars have 
been so long deprived of almost all concern, certainly of all 
honorable participation in the administration of the Police ? 
Why, in the face of all the opinions L have cpioted —opinions 
delivered by the Court of Dnectors, the Committee of Police, 
the Governor General, and a whole tribe of Civil Servants — it 
has been deemed advisable not only to adopt, but to persist hi 
a system, which daily experience, for a term of yeais, has prov- 
ed erroneous and defective, 1 am at a loss to conceive. 

i have no where sptn these statements which 1 have 
quoted, refuted by good and valid reasons, or by any sugges- 
tion of measures, better or likely to be so. The system goes 
on as does time — as does every thing. The Police exoit — 
the people pay — the Government sleeps - its dreams are some- 
tim«s tr< ubled with a nightmare, in the shape of a * report* 
weighing some seers but it gradually sinks into its form r re- 
pose. The native, silent through fear, is another kind of ani- 
mal fiom the roaring bull of the English species, who lashes 
his tail at the mere wor i of taxes* and charges at once against 
oppression, when it confronts him> What attempt has there 
been at amelioration ? Has there been, any ‘jealous supervi- 
sion’ of the Police ? Are the Nizaiout Adawlut 4 concerned’ 
at the number of cases of corruption and extortion among the 
Police al| 3 aver: India, which their statements, if they ever 
look at them, must show them ? While extra i\fo msifts and 
ex,tra Mu lder A (Beeps have very properly been appointed in 
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the Judge’s department ; while Special Commissioners, Special 
Judges, Special Deputy CoJiectois, and Native Deputy Col- 
lectors, either are in full bloom or blossom in the revenue de- 
partment, what, prav, has been clone as regaids the criminal 
administration? Who ever heard of a Special Magistrate, or 
a Special Superintendent of Police ? Kxcr pt the solitary in- 
stance of relieving the Commissioner of his Circuit duties, and 
transferring them to the Session Judge, - by which two points 
were gained, the prisoners committed, (the greatest rescals in 
the country) were relieved from an unpleasant state of six- 
pence, and the Commissioner was better able to attend to his 
revenue business and write circulars. I know of no attempt, 
no pietension to one, for the bettering the condition of the 
poor of this country by securing them from oppiessions which, 
it is acknowledged on all sides, too surely exist in all the luxu- 
riance of impunity. There is even an increase now of the 
apathy with which our Criminal Code *has toiled its weary 
way. Now almost every assistant has ‘ special poweis' given 
him and is made to do the Magistrate’s woik as best he may. 
It is true, we are compelled to be hard-working young men, 
vigilant operators in the great vineyard of the law, generally 
speaking, with rather more zeal than discretion — but nirnporte ; 
the nature of the business of a Criminal Court affords a good 
wide field for the cutting and slashing of beaimuis; like 
young doctors, we are allowed to practice on the persons of 
the poor, not on those who pay the Company', and who are 
therefore, doubtless, better entitled to protection. The f cases’ 
are ‘ decided’ that is beyond doubt ; theie is an actual * hook- 
hum shud\ that is the point; and as for the Assistant or the 
Magistrate either ever entering into such philosophic specula- 
tions, or being so far a Benthamite as to consult the good of 
the f community’ as it is called, (though in all my life I never 
saw such a thing as a community of rich and poor,) any propo- 
sition upon such a point would, in a Magistrate, be inexpedi- 
ent, and in an Assistant exceedingly injudicious and imperti- 
nent. We have then, it appears, arrived at the goal of perfec- 
tion ! ! This is our resting place, and here we seem to have 
halted for ever ! We force ubon this nation, much against 
tluir will, what we chuse to call a blessing, and which proves 
to them a curse, and aie then too obstinate either to acknow- 
ledge our mistake or to repair it. How long things are to 
continue thus I know not. But of all those talented members 
of our service, who are now daily dedicating their time and 
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abilities to the seivice of the state, none will, in my opinion, 
deserve such sincere, such merited praise, --110110 will experi- 
ence such lasting gratitude from the myriads of this nation, as 
lie who by his endeavours and representations, shall induce 
the risers of this country to revise and alter a system of Po- 
lice, totally inadequate to, and unsuited for the wauls of the 
people, and than which, as.it chiefly affects the poorest, the 
most humble, the most lowly aud unprotected classes of this 
vast population, l cannot conceive <tiiy evil more geneial, mure 
hcin oil*, more inexcusable. 
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Gentlemen and my Friends, — The period has at length 
arrived when I am to address you for t^ie last time, and bid 
you farewell # 

In thus concluding the welcome task l had set myself, 
and pondering much on those vast national interests which may 
arise, according as a sense of them may be awakened in your 
bosoms, aud hoping and belie v Lug that the prospects of a whole 
people lay bright and open, according as your mental exertions 
may be directed to realize them — I would bn willing, while 
those interests and piospeets occupy the latest thoughts which 
1 utter before you, that my farewell words should fail with 
some weight on your hearts and memory. 

Are thes j impressions overcharged and vain ? — I know 
by some, perhaps by many, they will be accounted so. but 
it has been my aim to elevate you, r minds, to teach you your- 
selves, and your powe i &— *-to unfold to you the map and ch.ut 
of your futuie foituues, and by spreading before your view 
some of the grander subjects of human knowledge, to cull forth 
the true spirit of national advancement* I wish, indeed, to 
think it were tru?% as one of my native friends has in the 
warmth of his feelings declared to me, that I had opened such 
new objects of ambition and discourse, and raised such new 
thoughts, among the natives, as that “ their very tone of voice 
was changed ” Rut, although it becomes me to be less forward 
than others in trusting to the actual effects. of the efforts 1 have 
been engaged upon, and least of all to boast of any doubtful 
succe&b, J$t,,how can I deny myself that conviction which so 
Jr»rge an assembly as this presses on my mind ? 5 Who can re- 
fuse jfeo acknowledge that an impulse has been raised favorable 
to the irnpoitant cause of native improvement? 
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For you, my native friends — viewing as I do the spectacle 
before my eyes — and turning my reflection on “past scenes m 
tins room — the first feeling which arises, is to congratulate you, 
and those to whom your interests are a care, on one result at 
least of the experiment which h&s been made, I most nneeiely 
avow my belief that you have done that fit youtselves , which 
no ImmaO exertion c ould have done for you — you have exhi- 
bited to your rulers,*' and to mankind, a proof of your appetite 
for sound knowledge, of your willing labour to attain it, of 
your value tor mental improvement, of your capacity as well 
as disposition to become loyal and serviceable subjects to yoi r 
king and country, which can never be doubted or mistaken. 
May you and your posterity Song reap the abounding beuefits 
of such an animating example 1 

None can know better than myself with what struggle, 
with what almost painful stress of mind, you must have bent 
your attention for the first time to those subjects of instruction, 
which even m thetotteAtfts are difficult and obscure ; but which 
were, many of them strange to your habits of thought, contra- 
ry to dociriues commonly prevailing among you, and delivered 
in a lauguage not originally your own; Several of you must 
full well lemember that, consulting with you on the proposed 
undertaking, I expressed my anxious doubts, not only whether 
such obstacles could be overcome, but whether they would not 
even dismay you fiom making the effort. Such, however, was 
my desire to keep alive that flame which had begun to light 
you on the true path to mental and national advancement — 
such was my hope from the zeal manifested in the formation 
and exertions of your Literary Society, that I intimated my 
full willingness to enter on and proceed with this task to its 
end, provided I found even twenty natives of capacity and con- 
sideration who would Studiously engage and persevere in taking 
what advantage cOuld be derived frtfm my labours. 1 confess 
1 have been surprised — but more gratified at the number as 
well as quality Of tho$e native auditors who, seldom less than 
a hundred, often more, and sometime# double that number, 
have favored roe (and I am free to say honoured thems dves) 
by their attendance. I know not What more decisive proofs of 
studious attention, and warm interest upon all the m< mentoua 
subjects 1 have discussed, cOufid be aflbrded than what have, 
as it were, but* 9 fifth from you In this room. These are con<- 
si derations which enabe me to close my task With gratification 
and pride, as they impel me to the conviction that yOu take 
your leave of me benefitled and thankful. 
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In this as well as in the former addresses I have da] i veil- 
ed, \ have naturally fallen upon a form of speaking more im- 
mediately and personally directed to that main body of my 
audience composed of my native friends. It would have been 
a satisfaction to m«S had there commonly been so numerous an 
attendance of Europeans and ’Others, aato have rendered such 
a course of address less appropriate, I am aware that my 
custom heretofore of addressing you Jtoyrnotw, and not from 
written composition, and of dwvlimg with minuteness of ex- 
planation, and instances, upon some topfoafomihar to most of 
my couutrypien, muskbeve been irksome tu well cultivated 
English minds; and may perhaps have suggested that such a 
mode of communicating information was exclusively adapted 
to the less educated classes of society. I would have w ished, 
indeed, to have rendered my discourses bettei worthy of their 
attention ; for i persuaded uo objects more important can 
attract their study than a knowledge of the principles and plan 
qf the Government >of this empuce, and of the course of ad- 
ministering justice within it* Provided, however, my coun- 
trymen shall resolved to attain such knowledge, (aud espe- 
cially those among the juniors whose first duty it is by such 
knowledge to make themselves competent Vo the political and 
judicial offices they seek to sustain) l am not soheitpus. nor 
was it the material 'aim of these addresses, that they should de- 
rive \h© sources pf that knowledge from my ipouth, rather than 
from those fountains to which l myself have made resort, But 
the motives, as well as the means, of attracting the notice of 
my own countrymen have weighed but little on my mind com- 
pared with considerations which afiVcted those pn whose ac- 
count mainly this epurao of instruction has been under taken. 
By delivering myself m* the mode to which you have been ac- 
customed, x ’was teds to hope that l should better carry ou your 
minds and comprehensions with ma-wthaf I should be aWe to 
detect, as I proceeded* and clear up you r m%p^eptipos by fa« 
miliar defoil and illustiatioo — that I might by my v^ry voice, 
and gesture and earnestness of maimpr, god by the warm lan- 
guage of the living thought! bold year attention mtewt^d and 
§*ed ou the matters discussed. As to others of the general 
commodity nrn<W this country jg a home, and by whom all 
those political rights which their English and native fellow sub- 
ject* eiy<y in this country have Psffeu d e W°^ e ^ and, for 
UHght Is#e, as fully obtained, I freely confess my disappoint* 
want in missing4hcb etteudsnee at this place. If I should al- 
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low thb proficiency of some in all those branches cdinfotmatioti 
if has been iny study publicly to impart, there must surely be 
among them many whom it still Concerns to attain an acquaint 
lance with those political rights they profess to value, and^vith 
those duties inofficial life, on which acquaintance their quali- 
fication^ for office^ and for advancement in society depends. 
But shohld this class Of my fellow-ahbjfeets be content With 
their ignorance ixi those matters, as though they were neither 
interesting in themselves , nor as affecting their future prospects, 
and conceive that their claims to office and distinction are 
independent of these considerations, I Would advise them to 
rouse from an indiffereuce. Which will leave them in the posi- 
tion, they now otcwpy r Urhatever may be the rights and station-* 
open to their attahrment. 

I have 1 said that some of the subjects upon which I have 
from time to time addressed you were among the grander por- 
tions of human knowledge ; and I have laboured occasions lly 
to enforce that hnpffession. 1 speak of such as the right 
principles and objects of political Government — the quality of 
pure justice, and the characteristics of a regular and equal ad- 
ministration of it. These are, indeed, studies of a deep and 
difficult nature : but the right understanding of the principles 
of Government, and of Law, is the Very foundation, and the 
very root, of national improVemeht* These studies form, also, 
t he most appropriate introduction to the knowledge of any 
system of Government or of law; and more especially of those 
systems which are, or are supposed to be, guided, like that of 
England, by the dictates of sound policy and just reason. It is 
this knowledge alone that can enable those who take a concern 
in the institutions of their country td understand how far they 
provide fo t the real advantage Of the people, in what respect they 
deserve admiration and attachment, or in what respect they 
may be improved. If is by such knowledge that the mind is 
to be instructed On the' true meaning and reason of the laws 
which prevail. Among the greatest and the wisest nations it 
has been the care of statesmen and learned people to investi- 
gate ahd to set forth the true pHntip&4$ of GoVnrn men t and the 
right spirit wftifch should govern' laws. But 4n this country 
these Studies so grand, so elevating in themselves, pregnant 
with the happiness of nations, and fruitful itr benefits to the 
whole human race, have hitherto hardly obtained a name of a 
thought. Shall your mirfdsever, then, continue altogether blank 
and dark, uutouched and unawakened by the light which spreads 
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its beams overdialf the world l Or rosy it have been a task not un- 
worthy of myself or of you, to open , at least, to yogr understand- 
ing Seine of those great, and guiding, and fundamental maxims, 
UpoQ which all wise government and, just laws must depend ? 
May 1 not hope that some \ybo now listen to me may have 
felt their spirit lifted up with a sense of the truth, and of the 
importance, of some of those rules and doctrines of Political 
Government, which not I, but sages of old, and the wisest 
of recent times, have delivered down; and which, new to 
your apprehensions, but at the same time ch ar to your convic- 
tions, have supplied you with topics of interesting meditation. 
And 1, indeed, discoursing on these topics of the principles of 
Govern me lit and of Law, have done so rather with the view of 
disposing you to comprehend and value better that English 
Government, and those forms of judicial administration under 
which we all live, tt and the scheme of which I proposed to 
explain, than with a»y design of storing your minds with 
exact learing of this quality. 1 have but gathered out a few 
general and well settled doctrines which deserve to be im prey- 
ed on the comprehensions of those who aspire to a share in the 
as 1 ministration of the Government or laws or their country. 
1 have pointed out f rather than drawn from those springs of 
political knowledge, which full of interest and w sdom, lay 
open to the search and contemplation of the studious. But, 
although this is a department of human knowledge which 
none but the superior orders of society, and such as airn at 
eminent distinction in their country’s service will be apt to 
cultivate extensively ; and which rather invites the approach of 
such master- minds as may hereafter arise in this prospering 
empire, than proffers fruit to the reach of the present genera- 
tion* yet l would have you believe that it becomes not a 
people ardent in their desire for improvement, and pressing 
forward tQ advancement in the scale of nations, to be ignorant 
of those plain, brand truths which teach the nature of good 
government, and m whot consists the fair god effectual admi- 
nistration of justice. 

From reflecting on these jfirst principles X have proceeded 
to, summon your attention to the contemplation of that noblest 
monument of, human wisdom-^tbe constitution and government 
of England* What subject gan there exist more worthy of 
your ,j(j r# thoughts aud iuquirj^s-^what topic ca« be of snore 
real concern tu any people than a just understanding of the 
plan of power under which they live and hold all their rights ? 
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It way be allowed that those who live under a despotic arbi- 
trary master, may look in vain to discover afty settled scheme 
and principle of government whatever, devised or directed by 
reason; and that such can feel no other political interest than 
that of ascertaining and obeying their ruler’s eve r-c hanging will. 
But we, who are fellow* subjects under a fixed and free form of 
Government, under which the voice and wisdom of the peo- 
ple themselves can by fit and peaceable courses be expressed,* 
under which all have known and certain rights, protected by 
the law of the land, dependent on no man’s favor, and not to 

be destroyed or taken away through any man’s will. We 

I say, who may, according to our capacities and qualifications 
aspire, at least, to a share (though all cannot obtain it) in 
administeitng that Government, and maintaining its authority 
for the common benefit, must be animated by very different 
sentiments. We may trace out in a knowledge of that govern- 
ment and of its institutions the path to»personal distinction and 
honor. We may ascertain from it how each of us in his station 
aids in supporting the common welfare. We may observe with 
gratification and pride, how the advancement to trusts of digni- 
ty is connected with the service of the public. Even were 
there no attractions in these prospects of honor in public life ; 
no pleasure in the consciousness of public service (as there ever 
must be to liberal and generous minds) yet, I may surely ap- 
peal to those sensations, which I know to have been strong 
with many of you, and which I have attempted to incite in 
otheis, whether a new and daily interest must not prevail in 
understanding and communicating with each other upon what is 
the quality of our Government, what the nature and reason of 
political measures, how they were brought forward, by whom 
demised and supported, what changes they may produce. To 
have the topics of occupation for your minds multiplied and 
extended, is in itself ever the truest reward of study. 

Well do I know the great and almost insurmountable 
disadvantages which the nativd community have laboured under 
for want of such clear and popular writings upon the frame and 
nature of the English Government as are adapted to their com- 
prehension, and suitable to their condition, their progress, and 
their habits of thought. It would neither be fair nor reason- 
able to refer you to English treatises on these topics, com; 
posed for suen a different people, and addressed also to those 
amongst them of mature education in learning and in a lan- 
guage foreign to your use. Should that time ever come when 
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the Native of India, in co mm on with tluir Enghdi filK>vV 
subjects* Shall drdw their knowledge from the same streams — 
it toW$t bfe the result of many yean* of national prospenty and 
advancement — and those must An m ftorn among yourselves 
wbO'shoM contribute to the common instruction. It is now, 
Imwever, at le&st time to commence that labour, which should 
never end. Though 'but a few sgifuty beanie of light may be 
lahed, they Will spread With wid^ and sensible etfoct% where 
ait before was daik. 

With Mich impressions mi my mind I have attempted an 
explanation of the principles and system of the Kngiidi Go* 
vevmmmt, tracing ri from its ortgin ami source in the constitu* 
tion of England, and following out the plan of powei nimug 
out of that Constitution through all its branches and depen- 
dencies. I have etideft cured to shew wherein resides dm 
supreme nod' feign power—* in what consists the hgtsfattnc, 
and what are the functions of its several bram-libs, what are 
the powers and prerogatives ot the king, separate jiom the 
whole United supreme legislature, and how he exercise his 
authority through his ministers. I have drawn your attention to 
the origin and authority of the India Cetnpdmj, explaining 
h *W all their powers are derived from afnd exercised unde* the 
Supreme Government of England. I have examined the qua* 
hty and component parts of this Company, and the nature and 
extent of those powers entrusted to them, through what mode 
and utidAr What restrictions they *re put in force. And I have 
then attempted to shew in what manlier the Local Government* 
of India ate constituted; how they are, themselves, responsi- 
ble to superior bodiesj aftd act but as the Organs of me 
8upreme GoVetotuyifc of England* ahd by wbnt course their 
authorities and functions ate ordained to be carried on. I 
kave, indeed > necessarily confined myself to a sketch and 
outline of this extensive study ; but l hope to have said 
enough to have diffused attwgfct those Who bavd beerf attentive 
a notion of the tfatiirc, ami quality, and frame of our Govern* 
meat : end enough, perhaps, to tempt soffit to prostecht© with 
facility and & fleet those further and fuller inquiries which will 
lead to &u accurate acquaintance ddth its details. 

Bat rif there b# ah y Otic subject bf instruction rather 
thati another^wldehi while it must ev£r possess an interest wdh 
those whoasgiiSr or* be a free atitf civilised people, yet from the 
peculiar ‘events and circumstances, is beset unfortu- 

nately with difficulties to the native community— it is that of 
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the administration of justice. I speak not of that professional 
learning which is requisite to form the Lawyer or the Judge* 

I speak of that general, though plain and clear, com \ re- 
hension of the principles at least, and the quality of the 
Law , and of the / ivies on which property and personal 
liberty depend ; and of the method observed in maintaining 
the author! y of the law, which it concerns all who have 
any independent rights and who aim at sharing in the dit- 
ties and honors of the stnte, to attain. With the English, 
indeed, so long living under a <j overt! meat, in the admi- 
nistration of which the body of the people have their share 
— and under equal and fixed laws, to tire maintenance of which 
almost all are called upon, in one capacity or other, to contri- 
bute ; some acquaintance with the nature of their rights has 
become a very household knowledge, growing up with their 
growth to manhood and active life. But here the dominion 
of the law is new ; and the Rational benefits of constitutional 
and settled plan of power, and the bright prospects it unfolds, 
are but just introduced by a foreign people. A regular system, 
according to defined rules, of administer tag justice has neces- 
sarily been under the guidance and management of those who 
have formed or applied it for this rising country. The natives, 
alive to the new advantages of their position, rejoicing in 
the possession of peace and regular government, and of the 
blessings it creates* now first press forward to share with their 
English fellow subjects the rights aud honors of free citizens, 
to which they are openly, and as cordially, invited. But 
where shall they seek guides to point out the paths to this 
advancement? From what sources shall they, derive that know- 
ledge which is to lead to it, which shall teach thqm. that they 
d«» possess common rights, and what they are* and how they 
are secured? tThey cannot find the springs of such knowledge 
in their own homo** issuing from those who have, been before 
bred up in the constant aoqiusitAon of it They cgouofc attain 
it through |h<* daily eud mutual oomai^nieaUAns with each 
other; where o&haveeqjjaHy to learu. Jhey can learn but 
fittle, eveu.by zeaiou* and e*leng*v© study* from their own 
books ; which proc laming Mm&imW' rights and duties, yet 
involves thgm aU ju variance sud uncertainty, and can hardly 
be said to set forth any system at all for the administering justice. 
&t»IJ less can they draw instruction from these English laws 
and law^treatises, which 90 long as they ace to so great a degree 
inapplicable to the ^o&dition of the Indian, people* U must 
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remain for the most part unintelligible nl^o. And, no doubt, 
the greatest booft that could be bestowed on this covmtiy would 
be $uclt a system and plan of national law, as defining and 
settling all rights ahd duties according to the ciicumsianms and 
usages^ot the people, and according to their capacity lor im- 
provement; shall become the common source ot instruct ton in 
those rights and duties to all classes equally who shall live 
• uuder that system of 1 aw. Whether such a noble work shall 
be accomplished by one grand effort, or whether it shall be the 
result of long time and many successive labours, tic progress 
of the undertaking must continually excite )our interest, and 
often perhaps require and receive help from well- informed na- 
tives themselves. It is certain, however, that any such sys- 
tem or code must arise out of, and be founded on, existing laws 
and usages; and on that course of administering justice which 
at present prevails. Much has been already done, though little 
has been completed, Ifrwill be the policy of the Government 
to build upon (he foundations laid, and not to destroy them. 
The principles and the maxims which guide and animate the 
administration of justice in this country wdi rerfcatn the same ; 
because we, who have been a free and prosperous nation living 
under them, believe them to be founded on rignt reason, and 
must naturally feel assured that they are calculated for the good 
of the people. The dztai s may in many resfpccts be changed, 
and in all respects be mdre perfectly digested and arranged. 
Mindful, therefore of the advantage, not to say necessity, 
there must ever be for those of you who aim at a liberal edu- 
cation, and at becoming distinguished members of society to 
begin by acquiring some general acquaintance with the admi- 
nistration of justice as now conducted ; and at the same time 
roost sensibly aware of the obstacles which oppose your laud- 
able efforts for that object, arising from the want of any suit- 
able means of information, I have applied myself to the task 
of furnishing them. I have endeavoured, as it were, to open 
the gates of the temple of Justice. Examining the founda- 
tions, the system, and the course of judicial proceedings, both 
m the Supremo Court and in those of the Provinces. I have 
laboured to extract from the vast and confusing mass of Eng- 
lish law -learn mg, and in simple language to place under your 
# view, a. distinct and connected representation of the whole 
"scheme, so that you may yourselves be enabled to see and 
understand wherein lies the security afforded by tl»4 laws, and 
mk*rai& is to be* found the fair and efficient administration of 
them. 
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^ *Open as all stations of trust and diguity in? the public ser- 
vice have now become to the ambition of those among you who 
shall qualify themselves to undertake them ; there are some 
offices in the administration of justice, to which every respect- 
able member of society is already summoned. For fulfilling 
the duties of Jurymen , your plain sense, aided by the instruc- 
tions of the Judge, may be a sufficient qualification for the 
turn. But you must learn the true and important value of this 
mode of trial by Jury, from examining into its quality and 
principles. You must gather that daily and common interest, 
which will spread amongst you from thus sharing in and con- 
tnbntmg to the administration of our law9, by a full compre- 
hension of the functions you perform. The duties of Justices 
of the Peace, and of Magistrates of Police, extensive, and 
various, and responsible as they are, do indeed require some 
preliminary study and consideration to be£ompet<mtly fulfilled ; 
and it would, 1 fear, be vain to direct the native community 
to ascertain those duties by investigating the powers of Justicfs 
in Fn^land, ns detailed in the Statutes and Law-tieatises, 
But although such a mode of inquiry into those duties would 
be likely to raise an utter despair at its extent, its obscurity, 
and its confusion of matters inapplicable to India with those 
which did so apply; your capacity, nevertheless, to sustain 
that office honorably to youi selves and usefully to the public, 
and to comprehend the instruction necessary for such purpose, 
has, T trust, not been misconceived. The real and practical 
duties which Justices in India are ordinarily called on to per- 
foini are neither too numerous, nor too arduous, for a plain un- 
derstanding. But the first requisite i% that the sum and de- 
tails of them should be selected from the general mass, and bo 
collectively and intelligibly placed before your attention. 
They have now been passed under your review. I must not, 
indeed, venture to intimate that in the substance of two short 
lectures, such a body of information can have been adequately 
conveyed ; yet I may hope that you have heard enough to 
feel convinced that* with these and the further means which 
may hereafter be supplied, you, may by common diligence 
easily attain it. J will even presume to say, for your encour- 
agement, that such amongst you as have attentively listened ta 
tlie exposition I have attempted of these duties, and shall 
give that further reflection upon tfie details I have set forth, as 
to become satisfied that Urey are understood, nray enter on the 
office with a confidence in their qualifications which subse- 
quent experience will fortify. 
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And, no\t, having glanced at the fertile subjects of my 
late discourses, I will ask you to pause — and, revolving m 
your minds the various information which has from tune to 
timeSseen passed under your review, to consider what has been 
the result and gain of your first efforts to penetrate the bounda- 
ries of luropean Literature and Science. 1 need not attempt 
a display ot the advantages or of the pleasures of such know- 
ledge — 1 will at once refer you to your own bieasts, and 
ask if yOu have not within you a consciousness that, in thus 
adding to the stock and materials of your thought, you have 
discovered and secured new sources of enjoyment, that you 
have enlarged the circle both of your interests, and of your 
hopes. The paths of that instruction you have now courted 
may have been rugged, and full of difficulty ; but, if I may 
venture to think you have by resolution and pet severance over- 
come them, may I not confidently appeal to the inward satis- 
faction you must feel in having ascertained th.it even those 
higher departments of knowledge, which most require the la- 
bour of study and reflection, are not beyond your comprehen- 
sion, and that the knowledge which most raises and adorns the 
character of a well governed people is open to your attainment. 
Such knowledge may, indeed, be little attractive in outward 
show — may be the least decked out with those flowers which 
gratify the present sense. But it administers substantial food 
to the mind — it strengthens, it accompanies, it advances, and 
it interests us in every stage and station of life. 

1 am not unmindful that many other detached portions ot 
useful knowledge are of more immediate concern to some class- 
es amongst you. That, to those who would pursue the law as 
a profession , and would hope for emineucc in that honorable, 
vocation, a systematic course of instruction in the law of this 
country, and in the practice of the various courts, would be a 
boon above all price. That, to those who would follow the 
profession of Medicine and Surgery, some access to those 
courses of observation, and to those most ample stores of true 
and exact medical science which teach the nature of human 
disease — the constitution and bodily structure of man, and the 
quality and efficacy of those various substances which provi- 
dence has supplied for the preservation of health, would be 
of invaluable benefit. That, for those who pursue the various 
^tocetions of commercial and agricultural life ; there are 
'& **&& * of instruction which, teaching direct and practical 
sdfjPSfes of advantage, would deserve from such, and would 
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possess, more zealous attention. And for studies of this 
quality, by which these several classes of society may, ac- 
cording to their respective pursuits, promote their own profi- 
ciency in the useful sciences and fxxts, to the common gam of 
all; it may be hoped that perhaps through the immediate care 
of Government, possibly through the honourable enterprize 
of private individuals (for of some such willing contributors 
to the cause of native improvement X have heard) some practi- 
cal provision may be m;ule. Eut there are other studies also, 
which, alluring and agreeable as they are for their own sake, 
spread out before the searchers after truth and knowledge 
sources of inexhauhtible delight and wonder. Can you think 
in an occupation of the mind bringiug with its very exercise 
no pleasure or concern, to inquire and discover what is the 
form, and structure, and composition of the Earth which we 
inhabit — in what divisions of land and water it is distributed 
— by what various nations this whole earth is peopled — their 
arts, and habits, and manners, and institutions; to know the 
history and progress of these several nations from ancient 
times — their wonderful deeds — their wonderful men — their con- 
quests — their magnificence— the stupendous memorials of their 
past power, to be still seen in their works yet unwasted by the 
ages which have passed over them ! Can you be insensible 
even to the history and progress of this your own country — 
the causes of its ancient piosperity — the origin and succession 
of its disasters — the seeds, the budding, and the blossoming 
of national advancement, of peace, security, and regular go- 
vernment? Look around you over the face of nature, full of 
infinite beauties, and of objects of admiration. See in the 
very weed at your foot, the wonderful frame and contrivances 
of its structure : nay, in the veriest stone and clod of the 
ground can science point out matter of interest — in its quality 
and composition— in the nature of the forces by which it is 
held together — in the effects of its mixture and separation. 
Let your imaginations take a wider range — a survey in the 
whole world of vegetation, and of animal life, arguments for 
wonder and meditation. Through what powers, and according 
to what course and system, the seasons operate their effects — 
whence, and bow, plants derive their nourishment— prepare 
for, and accomplish, their own increase— and dissolve again 
into other substances to be directed to other purposes of nature. 
How the various races of animal* are adapted by their bodily 
structure, and the instinct with which they are animated, to 
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the countries they inhabit, to the food, and to the habits to 
which they are addicted. Is there no gratification to the 
curiosity to know of what few and simple materials the whole 
massif this earth and all it contains (except the eternal soul 
of man) is composed, and at the same time by what wonderful 
combination and mixture Of them the infinite variety in nature 
is developed, and its nevei^ending changes worked out? 
That the common and unseen air we breathe should have weight 
and substance, and should be composed of two distant bodies , 
so exactly and proportionably and universally mixed up toge- 
ther, that although one substance without the other, or differ- 
ently mixed with it, would occasion instant death ; yet, by 
constantly drawing in day and night large volumes of the two 
substances so united by nature together Our lives are sustained. 
That it should be this air that within us reddens our blood ; 
and which, without #nd about us, supports us in our upright 
position, and regulates out motion. Do but consider of what 
infinitely small portions of matter this outward world is com- 
posed. That a portion of the scent of a flower, which by 
striking the inside of out noses produces our sense of smelling, 
and which, taken from the flower itself, would not, though 
multiplied ten million times, equal the millionth part of a 
grain of sand, shall yet be so dispersed as to make some small 
particle of its body felt throughout the space of a whole room ! 
Think that within the compass of one drop of apparently clear 
water there should be contained (as has been visibly shewn) 
thousands of living animals full of activity, and each framed 
With a variety of bodily organs ! Then, recall your thoughts 
and meditate on the fact, that this vast gloJ>© itself of the 
Barth, with all its infinities of beings and existences, is but 
one of the smallest of many such globes which wheel round 
the Sun in the heavens —^each globe within its stated period 
(that of ours being one year)— by the power of which Sun, as 
communicated by God himself, all these globes are kept with- 
in their regular paths through boundless space. And think, 
further, that: the Sun itself, together with -all its spheres mov- 
ing round it* forms but a mere speck in the universal creation, 
no bigger than 'the smallest star you see on the sky ; and that, 
»0 smalt is it compared with the whole created universe , that it 
would not be missed even tTom existence 'by one of the count- 
less numbers of other worlds, should this Sun and all its at- 
tendant globes vanish and be extinguished for ever. 

Thus would (I endeavour to sketch out to your reflection 
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some of the gratification in cultivating sound 'knowledge. And 
who that meditates on the grand and sublime prodigies which 
science in all its departments display, but must feel his soul 
warmed and elevated within him ? From what, iathe>thau 
from these sources of contemplation, are the carts of life 
softened, and i<s enjoyments refined and increased ? A life 
of studious retirement is, indeed; suited to the circumstances 
and talents of but few. Our first cares must be devoted to the 
active duties of our several stations. But the delights of 
knowledge need not to lie altogether strange to he most busy. 
Kven to tl>e most humble may the voice of wis lorn teach that 
k< her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths arc 
peace.” 

What, then, are the means which to jou who sit before 
me, and to your countrymen at large, all that is useful, or ele- 
vating, or delightful, in the attainment *of knowledge is to be 
secured ? It can be by no other than a clear understanding 
and conviction of the advantages oi' general education , and by 
a ze al and steady perseverance in promoting its cause. These 
are feelings which I know 1 need not labour to excite — already 
do they so extensively and so forcibly prevail. You, pro- 
bably, lather desire of me to point Out in what way your zeal 
for the cause of general education should be directed. In Jhe 
first place, then, let me counsel you to rely on no other exer- 
tions so much as on your otni. What aid you may obtain 
from the good-will and voluntary contribution of such indivi- 
duals as may desire to act for you, or from Govern merit, you 
will thankfully receive; but the assistance which is really to 
help you is that which from your own exertions you can com- 
mand , not that which you are merely to follow and obey. 1 
would advise you, then, to encourage, to engage upon, and 
to foster the foundation of school establishments for the rising 
generation from your own resources, ami by your own active 
interference. In the formation of schools o< colleges the main 
object should be rather the advancement of youths In the 
superior classes of native society, than the mere charitable 
provisions for the intellectual wants of the lower orders. Such 
foundations as the bounty of private individuals have dedicat- 
ed, or may hereafter dedicate, for purely charitable instruc- 
tion, whether on behalf of the higher or of the lower Classes 
deserve, and wdl liave, your cordial estimation and further- 
ance ; but, should any public institution be established in this 
place, or in others, for affording instruction in general science 
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and literature, J would wish it to be of that quality as that the 
first native families might take a pfide in sending pupils to it* 
and in paying the full consideration towards its support ; while* 
at tijp same time, means of admission might be afforded to 
inferior classes also, to attain in it such a share of learning 
as would be suitable to their condition in life. Of the frame* 
and system, and regulation of any such establishment I need 
say but little more than that the best and ample information 
is open in the Regulations already made at Bombay and Cal- 
cutta. You may deem it, probably, of more onsequenco to 
learn ray opinion of the nature of that instruction which might 
ipost profitably be imparted ; but this* also, is a subject of too 
much detail to be suited to an address such as I am now deli- 
vering. There is one branch of study, however, the impoi- 
tance of which, obvious as it must be to you all, cannot be 
too strongly enforced, gnd which 1 cannot altogether pass over : 
I allude to the study of the English Language . Valuable as 
your own language may be to you, as most fitly explaining 
the precepts of your faith, and the quality of your customs, 
endeared to you by its habitual use* and necessary as it 
must long remain in the common intercourse of life, it will be 
acknowledged by you that your native books will be in vain 
consulted for instruction in all the higher, and most of the 
practical, departments of science. Much has been attempted, 
and perhaps something may have been done, by the means of 
translations from English books; but those who have vainly 
relied on them as a sufficient medium for the communication of 
European literature have yet to learn, how incompetent is any 
native language of India to convey adequately the ideas 
which the English language is employed upon ; for many of 
such. ideas the native languages have uo terms whatever ; for 
many of them no form of expression would supply an intelli- 
gible explanation. Native talent might be much better devo- 
ted, in my opinion, to the composition of original works in 
the native languages, based upon and framed out of English 
treatises; but no such works if .accomplished could, from the 
Very quality of the native languages, equal the English com- 
positions from which they were derived in point of efficacy or 
the understanding ; and very many of the higher and more 
ififficult subje<|$a ojf hmnan science arc altogether beyond the 

f ftrerq of < the native languages, as they now exist. The 
glisb language must* therefore* become the hand-maid of 
ropean knowledge ; and without this guide you cannot gain 
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entrance within the veiy porch of the palace of wisdom* Let 
the English language, then, be considered as the veiy foun- 
tain of the knowledge you aspire to, and are auxious to dif- 
fuse. Through this medium let the minds of the rising gene- 
ration be directed to the study of the History, and the^Geo- 
giaphy (or local situation) of the various countries of the 
world; the science of arithmetic, or of numbers; the natural 
history of the Earth we inhabit, its composition, and the 
qualuy of those substances of which it consists; the outlines 
and principles of Astronomy, or a knowledge of the frame 
and system ot the universe ; and, though I might pioceed to 
enumerate many more objects of study, such as the structure 
of the human body, and the powers and nature of the intel- 
lectual, or reasoning, faculties, yet, 1 will but enlarge k my 
list by alluding to those topics of instruction which must ever 
deserve in some degree to occupy the interests of all, and 
which I have myself endeavoured to open to your comprehen- 
sion, and recommend some permanent provision for instiuction 
in the sciences of jurisprudence and political government. 

But tile waning hour warns me to a close. In what 
terms, and in what sentiments, shall 1 import to you my final 
wishes ? lie they in the fervent counsel that you aim at rivalry 
with the best of us, your Biitish fellow- subjects, in manly, 
unshaken, integrity of character ; in the scorn of cunning and 
cunuption ; and in the cultivation of those principles of public 
viitue, without which every other qualification for honorable 
office and employment is imt merely vain, but absolutely 
prejudicial, 1 would have the native community believe (for 
so it will tiuly prove) that every man amongst them, who 
shall blot and betray that confidence which shall have raised 
him to public trust, is not only a traitor to his owu interests 
generally, and always to his own peace, but also to the 
cause of his country. If the virtues, and the capacity for 
advancement, of the native community are now destined to 
be more conspicuously proved, remember at the same time that 
all ueiects also must become the more conspicuously apparent. 
You of the superior classes are now to stand forth before your 
fellow-subjects, and before mankind, to give assurance of what 
you really are; what principles you truly honor; and by what 
conduct you are to be judged. Be mindful, then, of the stake 
which depends on the credit and character you maintain. Bo 
mindful of that voice within you which proclaims whom and 
what you should honor — whom and what you should despise. 
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Be mindful of that saeied duty which you owe, andean tender 
to your country, by its regeneration to social and political 
prosperity. 

You live in a country destined by the bounties of nature 
to bfrtthe abode of plenty, and of peace. It o ants but a peo- 
ple who, united in themselves, sate in their political strength, 
and impressed with the advantages of a wc|l-constituted and 
regular course of (Government and of fixed and equal laws, 
shall secure these truest foundations of a nation’s happiness by 
i ultivating all the means of mental and moral impiovemmt. 
Such a people may convert into a garden the very sands of the 
sea shore — without such a people the very garden of the world 
may become a wilderness. Persuaded as I am that the most 
generous policy actuates the British nation and its enlightened 
(Government towards you, 1 am proud to have taken my hum- 
life share in the efforts to advance that policy by contributing 
to the diffusion of useful knowledge. Whether in the much 
that 1 have attempted, or in the little 1 may have done, 1 can 
avouch the sincerity of these last words which breathes a wish for 
your rise, jour progress, and your welfare . — Madras Herald . 

A ft ft tl ESS TO MR. NORTON. 

To George Norton, Esq. Advocate General , fyc fyc. 

Fort St. George 

Sir, — It is with feelings of gratitude, difficult of expres- 
sion, that we the undersigned native inhabitants of Madras, 
beg to offer you this present Address, and however in present- 
ing it we are aware of our inadequacy to impart gracefulness 
to onr thoughts, or commanding the best terms; in a language 
which is ours only by adoption, still we should deem ourselves 
Wanting in those finer feelings which so much embellish chaiac- 
ter, were we to resist the temptation of acquai tiling you with 
our feelings towards yourself, in the best manner within the 
scope of our educational acquirements. 

To enumerate every particular instance in which your 
disposition to be serviceable to our community has been 
evinced, would carry us far beyond the limits of an Address. 

howevej*, to ^ay that your extertions have evt r 
afjbr deq us that #fco£t striking evidence of your wish to elevate 
cobditi^p>/ both intellectual and political, of our commu- 
Mty ; and never, within our recollection, was such feeling 
marfifested by any one than in your ready com- 
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piiauce with oar request to> be enlightened in \ knowledge of 
the principles of Law and Government, by means of those 
Lectures with which you have kindly favoured us. 

To say tlkat we appreciate the same would be to say 
little ; we feci that your kind acquiescence witb our wishes 
in this particular while it proves your disinterested readiness to 
promote the interest of the natives* lays us under such an 
obligation as, we fear, it is not in oar power to requite. 

Such of our community as are Members of the Hindoo 
Literary Society, and in compliance especially with whose 
desire for more accessible means of instruction you kindly 
undertook this obliging task, feel ourselves, as we hope you 
will believe, in a more eminent degree indebted to you; 
though participating freely with our brethren in the acknow- 
ledgement we are now attempting to make of the happy 
effects your Lectures are calculated to produce among all 
classes. * 

Had that vxeroise of your telents which you had so gra- 
tuitously afforded us, been called forth by the duty of an ap- 
pointment, or imposed on you by the institutions of the coun- 
try, even then public eulogjium would have very largely await- 
ed you, and the public thauks for your services would have 
been eminently your due ; but when that duty is considered 
as self-imposed, tyid Originates in no other motive than that 
of advancing ihe intellectual improvement of the people a- 
mong whom you reside* we are a* a loss for language, to ex- 
press adequately the qidmiraUqo wa entertain of your conduct. 

To see you devoting your time (which might have been, 
either move pro^t^bly bestowed on your owu concerns, or 
move agreeably in the recjvafw^i of society) solely with a 
view to afford 9UC wmmuqitjr ap insigbt iuto the intricate 
researches of British political government and jurisprudence; 
to see you endeavour, with more tt>au common interest, to 
make tis comprehend rightly the nature, of those to us most 
interesting subjects, cannot but have sensibly awakened our 
thanks for that spontaneous labour and regard for opr interests 
which has characterized you through all your Lectures. 

Shall we not, 1 therefore; if evert feebly, give utterance 
to those feelings with whirth we ate impressed ! Or 1 shall* we 
suffer it to be said that having been- signally benofitteef, wo 
are signally unmindful of beuefi tenon fenced on us? Or that 
having received favours of the most- endearing kind we fail to 
praise the bestower of such favours? No, we thankfully 
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acknowledge tjie gift, though we unfeignedly lament our inabi- 
lity to represent our sense of the obligation so forcibly as we 
could desire. 

^With feelings of equal gratification and pride also, we 
have listened to the opinions you have frequeutly expressed of 
the intellectual character of some of our community, together 
with the several occasional hopes you have given us of the 
inclination of Government to advance our political privileges. 

1 hat we should feel deeply interested in these particular 
observations was naturally to be expected ; since such obser- 
vations were calculated to convince us of the importance of 
right application, at the same time that they served to engen- 
der in us a belief of our community becoming eligible to situ- 
ations higher than those they have hitherto been privileged to 
arrive at. 

We trust it will be felt by you, that nothing but the diffi- 
culty of acquiring an ^adequate acquaintance with the Litera- 
ture of Europe, and the little encouragement hitherto held out 
to successful native talent, has operated in depressing the 
mental exertions of our community. 

But you have taught us to hope that things will change- — 
and that shortly ; and that an inducement to exertion will be 
held out to us, so as to prompt to the acquisition of that 
knowledge and improvement on which the power, wealth and 
happiness of most nations are based. 

While we confess this is an ardent hope on our part, and 
while we acknowledge with gratitude the vast assistance you 
have afforded us towards realizing that hope, we trust also 
that it will be our good fortune to merit the continuance of 
that encouragement you have already so munificently afforded, 
and which has already so much endeared yourself to our com- 
munity. 

We cannot conclude this address without adverting to the 
subject of the New Police Code, on the principles of which 
you kindly afforded us some explanations on the occasiou of 
your last Lecture. 

We feel sensible that it is neither your wish nor your prin- 
ciples, to become in any way instrumental in an interference 
with our religious customs and observances, and we are the 
more confirmed in this opinion by the assurance you kindly 
made fa that effect, for which we beg your acceptance of our 
warmest thanksfi 
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As we ourselves must ever remember yovw, and as both 
we and those who come after us will, we trust, never cease 
to profit by the services you have rendered ; so we hope, also 
that you will not refuse to accept at our hands a token ygjiich 
may hereafter remind yourself and family of us and of our 
lasting esteem. A subscription has been entered into for the 
purchase of a piece of plate which may serve as a fit memo- 
rial of these our feelings, and we request your kind acceptance 
of it as a further obligation conferred on our community. 

W e now beg to take leave of you with the further tender 
of our sincerest acknowledgments of your uniformly kind dis- 
position towards our community and our warmest thanks for 
the same : requesting that the sincerity of our feelings may 
not be judged by the inadequacy of their expression, and with 
our heartfelt wish for your uninterrupted health, happiness 
and prosperity and the eventual realization of your every wish, 

We beg to subscribe ourselves, Sir, your most obedient 
and humble Servants, 

{Sinned by about 400 of the respectable Inhabitants at Madras ,] 
Madias, 5th July, 1834. 


MR. NORTON’S REPLY. 

Gentlemen and my Friends, — It has never been my lot to 
enjoy warmer and prouder sensations than in listening to your 
kind and feeling address. I have been prepared to expect 
this testimony of your regard for me — I can never be prepar- 
ed to answer you as I could wish. 

Jn expressing such sentiments you have said more than 
sufficient for my lasting and most grateful reward. If I may, 
indeed, hope that you will hold me, and my zeal to be useful 
to you, long in your remembrance — if I may hope that the 
noble spirit which now actuates your minds shall long live to 
animate you on your path to national advancement — if I may 
hope, for my remaining years, to see its continual operation 
in your increasing prosperity and unity of feeling with your 
British fellow- subjects — I shall ever hereafter carry in my 
bosom a gratification no other reward could equal. 

Warm as your language is, and overflowing with partial 
feelings towards me, in doing me too much honor, m you do not 
the less honor yourselves. I encourage froutf it a conviction 
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that you trnly estimate the nature of your prospects and aie 
sensible of the value of that character, and of that ktiowiciige^ 
by which yoirr just hopes are to be realized. I do, indeed, 
trtisijbo see a change — a change, not only in the prospects and 
condition of the people of India, but in your improved facul- 
ties, thoughts ahd acquirements, by which such change has to 
be effected. The proof, and earnest of such a coming change 
will be the general adoption of such sentiments as many of 
those you have flattered me by expressing. 

Yes> my friends, be assured that you will not look in 
vain for such assistance in promoting y&m progress, as my 
bumble position in society, and my cheerful exertions can 
afford you. I would not have you believe that 1 am estrang- 
ed from you because I may not be 60 familiarly in your pre- 
sence. Your kszwise is that of a deserving nation. For many 
of you I have a personal regard, not of a moment. I fe*r, 
however, you have confounded my wishes to be useful to jou 
with my ability. Power under this Government I have none ; 
and the influence to which I am entitled is but very little 
iMy advice, and such instruction as my experience and studies 
have enabled me to supply, are all the services t can presume 
to offer. It is with a far greater confidence that 1 can refer 
your expectations to the liberal Viewfc and dispositions towards 
you which characterises the Government of England, and 
iVliieh point out the present chief ruler of India as one of the 
truest benefactors of this empire. 

There are some feeliogs personal to myself, which I con- 
fess have almost persuaded me to entreat your leave to decliue 
the kind and s duly valuable Compliment of the piece of plate 
you 'have offered to tny acceptance 5 but, from the spirit which 
has dictated to you this Step, I am convinced I could not so 
act without giving you pain. In a kindred spirit, therefore, 
to that which has prompted the proffer, I receive it at your 
hands; and with sincerity assure you that I never did, and 
never shall, receive a memorial of public respect which myself, 
or my family can hoi# it) greater honor. 

I thank further, for f yojur kind wishes for my health 
and future prosperity; and in fhus patting from you, must 
again express the Saiim cordial sentiments towards yourselves.— 
Madras Mer$M* ^ *'»***' 1 
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ROUTE TO THE SOURCE OF THE. PINDUR 
RIVER. 


In the month of October 1831 I visited, in compauyjyvith 
some friends, the source of the Pindur river, the road to which 
had lately been cons rooted. Quilting Almorah* on the morn- 
ing of the 5th, we reached Baghesur, upon the banks of the 
S tit joo river, the fallowing evening. The distance fiom Al- 
rnorah is 30 miles. There is a famous fair held yearly at 
Ragliesur, at which much traffic is carried on between the 
Almonih merchants and the Bhoteeabs The latter bring 
down salt, borax, & c. which they exchange for grain, broad 
cloth, chintz, &c. 

From Baahesur the road take* the course of the Surjoo 
river, by u village Called Kupkote, which is distant from the 
burner place about 14 miles. At Kujikote we made some 
beautiful collections of incrustations or petrifactions fioin a 
dripping rock near the road side The road still continued 
along the banks of the Surjoo, although we ascended many 
hundred feet above the bed of the river, soon after leaving 
Kupkote. After travelling some distance we again descended 
aud crossed the river at • a spot about 7 miles from Kupkote, 
We then had a steep pull of it up to tire village of Siring, dis- 
tant fiom Kupkote 1*2 miles. 

From this village the ascent to the top of the Siring moun- 
tain is steep, long and tugged. The moUutain is, 1 should 
think, between 9 and 10,000 feet above the level <>f the sea; 
but T did not fix the barometer. We breakfasted on the lop 
of it, which tvas covered with a kind of ground raspberry ; the 
fruit is large and very juicy, though somewhat acid, and makes 
a good tart. From the Siring mountain we descended by the 
north side, which slopes down to the Pindur river, and en- 
camped at Oartee. We observed some uncommonly pretty 
birds in the thick woods around Siring. Kartee is distant li 
miles from Siring. As there are »io supplies to be had beyond 
Kartee we halted here a day for the purpose of procuring suffi- 
cient for three days’ consumption; and hiring a few men of the 
country to carry them. From Kartee the road winds along the 
banks of the Pindur fiver, which here runs with great velocity. 
We made a inarch of only 8 miles, to a spot called Dwalloe, 
at the junction of the Pindur with another torrent. We cros- 
sed over this torrent by a Sangha bridge. The Pindur river 
we had crossed twice before reaching this place*. 
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The scenery about Dwallee is grand and bold. The 
mountains, from winch there are many very beautiful water 
falls, rise almost perpendicularly from the bed of the river. 
Fro^p Dw.dlee we continued to follow the course of the Piu- 
dur river to Muitalee, a distance of 10 or 11 miles, lu the 
evening it was “ bitter cold,” and fire-wood being procured 
with great difficulty — having brought but a small supply of it 
with us. Blankets and buratlee koortees” were in great re- 
quest ! Upon the following morning, after breakfast, we 
struck our tents and had them carried on to a place called 
Pindaree, about 3 miles further on, and pitched close to the 
glaciers, amongst which we rambled the whole of this day, 
and never did I pass a more delightful one. The glaciers are 
several miles in extent and they assume the most varied and 
fantastic forms imaginable ; their gigantic dimensions and crag- 
gy and weather beaten points, shaped into pyramids and 
cones, make the romantic wanderer picture to himself so many 
huge towers or casths, and fancy that he has arrived, at 
last, in a country inhabited by Fairies ! 

The glaciers, which for ages have beew accumulating, are 
in many places split asunder, by the action of the weather, in- 
to deep chasms, over which we found it necessary to leap. 
About 1 P. M. having fixed the barometer at the foot of an 
immense glacier, which is at the base of the Nunda Davee 
peak, we found the elevation of the glaciers above the level 
of the sea to be 12,150 feet. We now proceeded along the 
ridges of the glaciers and attempted to reach a pass over the 
lowest part of the snowy range. We had three Bhotiah 
guides with us, and we offered them five rupees each to lead 
us up. Snow now began to fall and two of *our three guides 
stole away. Our progress was slow and attended with consi- 
derable danger. Along some of the craggy and weather- 
beaten ridges we were obliged to puss astride. On either side 
were deep chasms which to look down into would have made 
one perfectly giddy. Upon reaching the end of a glacier we 
glided down and were brought up at the bottom by our guide. 
At one place this was attended with the risk of gliding on 
and iuto a deep chasm between the icebergs! Over this 
chasm we leaped arid Were pulled up the opposite glacier. 
After numerous difficulties we at last commenced ascend- 
ing the pass* The snow continued to fall heavily and we 
found it ** bitter cold”: we here fell in with the ptarmigan — 
the first 1 had ever seen in a wild state. From the projecting 
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jpoinfe of the rocks there were suspended immense icicles, 
many feet in length. About half past three o’clock we agreed 
to return ; we were at this time about 14,500 feet above the 
level of the sea. It was too late to attempt any further to 
gain the summit of the ridge, particularly as the obstacles be- 
came greater every step we advanced. The snow was knee- 
deep at this elevation. On returning we contrived to keep 
under some projecting rocks on our left hand and so avoided, 
in a measure, the difficulties we had experienced in ascending. 
We reached our tents at sunset. — Delhi Gazette . 

TILE JYTPORE RAJAH. 

(From H., Correspondent of the Calcutta Courier ) 

When Mr. Tilghman, the late Agent of the Governor 
General in Buudlecund died, a case of most deliberate and 
atrocious murder, perpetrated by the Orders and under the 
eyes of the Jytpore Rajah Pureechut/was under investigation 
before him; but it is to be apprehended that a number of peo- 
ple, whose statements and opinions may have weight with his 
successor in office when he comes, will, in the interval, be 
made to feel a deep personal interest in diverting his attention 
from the subject ; and 1 venture to solicit a place m your pa- 
per for the enclosed documents. Some of the witnesses named 
in these papers, have been examined in the Iluttah and some 
in the Humeerpore Courts, and their depositions all tend to es- 
tablish the truth of the statements they contain. 

To almost every European gentleman who has resided in 
his vicinity, or passed through his territory within the last fif- 
teen years, this petty chief has been known to keep hired 
bands of robbers and murderers; and his name excites feelings 
of honor in the native community. I trust Government will 
no longer allow this monster to be considered by the people of 
India as one of our protected Chiefs. 

Report of the Surukk Ameen , Supervisor of Road Police on 
the part of the Agent of the Governor General in Bundel - 
cund Jerakkun Lall, stationed at Golegwtgs, on the road 
from Saugor to Calpee . 

On the 19th of February last, I was at Chutterpore, 
when about nine at night, Munnoo Suroff came to me, and 
reported that two treasure bearers, Gunesh barber and Mudun 
Lad he e, of Chutterpore, their, Munnoo and Co’s, servants, 
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with silver weighing- B91 rupees, and twelve Kuhleir rtipees, 
from, their establishment at Jh&lone, set out with twelve other 
treasure bearers of Chutterpore; that they rested at Chutter- 
pore in the house of a barber, a friend of Gunesh’s while the 
athfev twelve rested in other hou3os. In the rooming the 
twelve set out very early, and passed on unobserved' a nd unmo- 
lested : these two men set out iator; and on leaving the town 
a Sipahce of the CotWal’s Cbubootra met them, and asked 
who they were: they told him. He sold they appeared to be 
thieves, and must allow themselves to be searched ; they beg- 
ged him not to insist upon searching them on the road, as thetr 
lives would ho in danger from the exposure. The Sipahee 
arrested them, and took them to the Ghubootra to the Jema- 
dar, Amur Sing, who searched them At this time Tvnteya 
barber, of Chutterpore, came up, on his return from ftaht to 
< huttei pore ; and seeing these men, requested they would re- 
tain with him. Tb#y told him that they had been seized, and 
called robbers, and *fold that they should never bo released. 
What would became of them they could not say. He asked 
the Cotwal's people what they intended to do with these men, 
who were known to him, and honest me#, and servants of 
meichants of Chutterpore. The Jemadar abused him, and 
told b»m not to interfere with him, but set out on his journey. 
Ho said these men were his neighbours and friends, and that 
he had a right to intercede, when he saw them in danger. He 
got alarmed, and returned to Chutterpore to their masters, the 
merchants, and reported th© circumstances and his suspicions. 
The merchants knowing the Rajah to be a murderer and rob- 
ber, and regardless of the authority of Government, became 
alarmed for the safety of their men, and requested my protec- 
tion and assistance. 

I wrote two letters, one addressed to Bahadur Alee Jema- 
dar of the Catwalee Ghubootra at Jytpore, the other to the 
Sowars of the Jytpore Chokee, who were stationed near the 
Chubootra, stating that two treasure bearers from Chutterpoie 
were confined at the Ghubootra, and must be sent to me, and 
one Sowar accompany them for protection, since the value of 
their burthen^ had been exposed. 1 sent these letters by a man 
who took them to Jytpore, and gave them to the Moon shoe of 
th© Rajah, Doulut Kae, before day- light the next morning. 
He toid him to go to Bahadur Alee, saying that two treasure 
bearers had, os stated, been contiaed, and brought to the Ra- 
jftfc fepwK by* Amur Sing : that the Rajah had examined the 
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treasure and their credentials, and having called before him 
Roshun Jemadar, ordered him to send them on faith two of his 
Sipahees to the boundary of his Jageer : who were sent with 
them, he the Mooushee did not know, nor at what time they 
had set out. The bearer of the letter took it to Bah&dur 
Alee, who told the same story; and said that this Rajah had 
after searching the men, sent on two of his Sipahees with 
them : what they had done with them he knew not. The rnan 
requested Bahadur Alee to write a reply to my letter, but he 
refused, saying that the two men had doubtless ere this reached 
me. tie then went to the Sowars, and asked what they knew 
of the matter. They said that they had heard nothing about 
it, but that he might learn something from G hazee Saes, who 
went every day to the Chubootra. Ghuzee Saes and Doola- 
ree Chuprassee of Humeerpore came up while they were talk- 
ing, and states that a police man of the Chubootra had brought 
in two treasure bearers from outside theHown, pretending that 
he suspected them to be thieves* and made them over to Amur 
Sing, the Jemadar of the Khungars, who sent them to the Ra- 
jah. The Rajah looked at the treasure, and ordered Roshun 
Jemadar to send on Amur Sing and Heera Sing Down with 
them. They took the treasure bearers away through the 
Runma, leaving the high road on one side, towards Downie. 
The Rajah followed himself close after them, on pretence of 
going a hunting. The treasure bearers said they would not 
leave the high road, as the road by Downie led through jun- 
gles, and very dangerous places ; but the Sipahees said that 
the Rajah had ordered them to go by that road, and they 
would go by no other. They were obliged to go by that road, 
but what had become of them they knew not. Hearing this 
the matt returned to me on the 20th about nine at night and 
reported. On heading th*® l became much alarmed, as the 
treasure bearers had not made their appearance, end called 
one of the Sowars of the Coghasee Chokee, Bodh Sing, and 
sent him to Jytpore. He went as fast as he could to Jytpore, 
and demanded information regarding them from the Chubootra, 
and the Rajah’s house. They told him that they knew 
nothing about them, and thgt the Rajah was out hunting near 
Nagora. He asked Gh&zee Saes and poolaree Chuprassee and 
others, and they told him what they had before related. He 
returned to roe, and I concluded that the Rajah had caused 
them to be made away with, as he had sent them with two of 
his own men, and directed them to be taken through the juu« 
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gles, instead of the high road, and had followed them himself 
to the jungle on pretence of hunting. 1 set out at night with 
the merchants for Jytpore, and in the morning of the 21st 
reached Jytpore. I sent for Amur Sing, and found that he 
had" 1 been there during the preceding day, but on hearing of 
my approach, had gone oft* to the Rajah at Nagora. Baha- 
dur Alee came, and I asked him what had become of the two 
treasure bearers be had placed in confinement ? He said that 
Amur Sing was master in this matter, and arrested and releas- 
ed at his pleasure ; that he was there merely to furnish sup- 
plies ; that he had certainly heard of their arrest, and that 
they had been taken to the Rajah, who had examined their 
treasure, and sent on two of his men with them, but what had 
become of them afterwards he knew not, JDoulut Rae might, 
he said, be able to tell me. 1 sent for him, and he said that 
he had not seen the treasure bearers, but had heard that two 
such men had been arrested, and taken to the Rajah, who had 
examined their treasure and credentials, and ordered Roshun 
Khan to send two of the Cotwallee people with them ; he ac- 
cordingly sent for two men through Man Khan Sipahee, and 
they set out with the treasure bearers: and the Rajah himself 
followed, in order to hunt at Nagora. The Rajah was still 
there hunting, and all his principal people with him ; and 
that I should be able to get no satisfactory information till 
his return. I waited five days for the Rajah, and could learn 
nothing more about the treasure bearers, but what Gliazee 
Saes and Dolaree Chuprasee could tell me ; viz. that the 
treasure bearers (Rokurreeas) had been arrested and confined 
at the Chubootra, and from thence taken to the Rajah ; but 
what bad become of them afterwards they cquld not say. On 
the sixth day the Rajah returned before day light, and I sent 
to ask after the Rokurreeas, and to request that he would 
release them if he had them still in confinement ; and if he 
had made them over to any other persons, let me demand an 
account from them. The Chuprassees went to the Moonshee, 
and Row OdOr Sing, the Minister, and delivered my message, 
and waited at the door of the Rajah for an answer for six 
hours, but could not get any. They at last demanded admis- 
sion to the Rajah himself, but were refused and they returned 
to me. Soon after I saw Amur Sing, the Jemadar of the 
Khung&jto, sitting at the Chubootra; and calling him to me, I 
asked after Gunesh barber and Muduna Lodhee, the Rokur- 
reeaa whom he»had confined. He said no such men had been 
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arrested, and that I must have had a false leport, and he 
would answer for his conduct before the Agfent, and not to 
such a matt as me: that hundreds of Rokurreeas passed that 
road, and that he had no concern with them. I told himjhat 
he certainly had properly nothing to do with them, but that it 
was clear he had detained them, and must ncftv give them up or 
answer for his conduct. He said he would do so. I then told 
him that Dolaree, Bahadur Alee^Tunteya, Doulut Rae Moon- 
shee, aud Ghazee Saes were all Veady to depose to his having 
them in confinement*, and others if more were required. On 
hearing all these names he became alarmed, and grew pale, 
and went back to the Chubootri , whence he begun to abuse me, 
and said that he would cut off the nose of any man who should 
accuse him. After this he went to the Rajah, and reported 
that Bahadur Alee and the Moonshee, his own servants, had 
accused him, besides Dolaree Chuprassee and others. The 
Rajah called his two men, and told them to deny what they 
had sabl, and get all the people of Jytpore to conceal what 
they knew of it, or he would punish them ; and to make away 
with Dolaree Chuprassee, who would be a strong evidence 
against him, and his absence would not be much noticed, as he 
had not been sent by the Agent himself, but by his own Wa- 
keels. Dolaree heard of their plans, and came to me, and re* 
qu< sted me to take him with me, or he should be killed. I 
became much alarmed, and sent my people again Jo the Rajah : 
but his people tried to seize Dularee, and get 'Sim into the 
house of the Khas Kulum. The others pulled him away, and 
brought him back; and in the morning I left Jytpore ; and, 
with my own people and the merchants, returned to Chutter- 
pore on the 27th February. Doolaree’s things were all left in 
the shop of the Buneea with whom he lodged. Six days after, 
on the 5th of March, I heard from CMul Ladhee of Gungowa, 
in Punwaree, who had come to Chutterpore, that on the 19th 
of February he was with Lai Mohun Sing, the farmer of Gun- 
gown, and ten others, among them Hirda Khan, Dorgba Per- 
saud Zumeendar, Bodhooa Klmngar, Rughonath Dass Byra- 
gee, and Bahadur Brahman, ou their way from Gungowa to 
Aktowa ; that at nine in the morning they were sitting upon 
the bank of the tank near Jytpore, at the ghat called Missur 
Bundhun, in the Rumna, or grass jungle, when they saw two 
servants of merchants, carrying treasure, accompanied Uy two 
servants of the Jytpore Rajah, one armed with a # sword* aud a 
bludgeon with iron rings, and the other with a sword and 
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spear, pass on the road to MohoWabari, followed it the dis- 
tance of a hundted yards, by two other servants of the Rajah ; 
that the Rajah himself was following close behind on his 
Waj^to the jungle to hunt; that on reaching a piece of high 
ground the Hajah halted, while the six men descended to a 
nalah in the low ground. On reaching the nalah, they saw 
one of the Rajah’s two Sipahees draw his sword and cut down 
one of the Rokurreeas, and the second, Seeing him fall, ran off 
towards the tank, but was Stabbed as he rah by one of the 
two who had folloWfed. He continued bdwever to run, and 
reached their party ; and, seizing Lai Mohun Sing by his 
garment, said he was one of the two Servants of a merchant, 
and that the servants of the Jytpore Rajah, who came out to 
escort them, had murdered hih companion, and were going to 
murder him, and prayfed for protection. The Sipahee came 
up, and demanded th^Jt he should be given up as he w as a 
thief, and had murdered three men ; and that the Rajah had 
given Orders for his execution, and if they opposed it, he was 
himself looking on, and would punish them. Mohun Sing 
said, he would not give up the poor man to be murdered, what* 
ever might be the consequence ; but if he would swear not to 
kill him, he would give him up. He did So ; and Mohun Sing 
feared that the Rajah Would send doWrt some of his followers 
and destroy theth, made him over. Sizing him by the hair 
of the head, jie dragged thk man away upon the ground, and 
taking him oh about two hundred* yards he put him to death. 
At this time a boy passing the murderers, came up with his 
cattle to graze, and told them that he had seed the Sipahee put 
tlie poor man to death ; Ond being asked Who^the Sipahee was, 
he said the man who carried tbe spear and sword, was Amur 
iS ing, Jemadar of Khuhg&rs, and that the man with the sword 
and bludgeon was Heera Gdefca, alias the Dawk; and that the 
man who had drugged away and murdered the la&t, was Bhola 
Bindka; but that he did not know the name of the fourth. On 
hearing this they loft the ptkce, ahd proceeded towards Rktowa, 
and Ln Mdhuft Sing and the other were prepared to go and 
give evidence ift the case to whatever plade they might be sum- 
moned, as they Work shocked at so opeh ahd atrocious a murder, 
perpetrated by the brder and i h th& presence of the Rajah ; 
that they colild not forgive themselves for having surrendered 
the poor man Who had taken shelter among them. Ever sines 
the troopS Were /emoVed from Kaeta, aud the A kbit Nuvees 
of tfefct station rethoVed from Jytpore, the Rajah has been every 
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day perpetrating robberies and murders of all description, and 
no man can pass through his territory in safety. Amur Sing 
Jemadar has eighteen Rhungais under him, and Roshun Jema- 
dar inahy Sipahees, all employed exclusively for murder and 
robbery ; and ever since Amur Smg committed this rn’ffrder, 
Roshun Jemadar has been at Bundah, t > conceal the 

part that he and the Rajah had in it. It the evidences in this 
case be summoned and examined, the murder will be clearly 
established against the Rajah, and many others brought to 
light; and all the people of this quarter, as well as travellers, 
are crying out against his atrocities. The police guards that 
he had placed along the road through his Jagetr, he has remov- 
ed *for a year and half past, lest they might become acquainted 
witirhis proceedings ; aful unless he is called to an account now, 
God knows to what lengths he will proceed. 

Petition bf Seetaram and Smvtal Me f chants at Savgor , 20 fh 
March f 1834, to the Court at K augor . 

We sent for money to Jhalone, and Gunesh and Modun 
were sent off with silver to the weight of 891 Rupees. They 
rested a night at Jytpore, and leaving that place in the morn- 
ing, Amur Sing Khungar, the Jemadar of the Cotwars of Jyt- 
pore, arrested them, and took them to the Rajah. After 
examining their treasure, and their papers himself, the Rajah 
sent them off with orders to his ltteh to pnt them to death near 
the tank of Missur Buiidhtm, and brihg back the money. The 
Jemadar took them to the tank, and there put them to death, 
and took the money. Mohun Sing of fbmwatre, Bahadur Sing 
of Aktowa, Sawunt Sing of Gungowa, and others, their com- 
panions, who happened to be sitting on the bank of the tank 
of Mussur Buudhut), saw them, and attempted to protect 
Mndun Lodbee, who ran to them wounded and bleeding — the 
Khungars followed and demanded him. Mohun Sing said they 
would protect him, but the Khungar said that the Itajah was 
himself looking on, and they must give up rhe man, as he was 
a robber, and that they were putting him to death by his orders, 
and if they refused to give him up, the Rajah would send his 
troops to take him, and kill them all. Mobnn Sing and the 
rest were afraid pf their lives, and aUid the Rajah must do as he 
pleased. They to6k away the Wounded man, and within a few. 
paces of the bank murdered him, and took away the money. 
The Sufukli Ameen, Jorakriti Laf, tried to make the Rajah ex- 
plain the matter, but without success, and We have complained 
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to Mr, Loughnan at Hut tab, who has taken the depositions of 
witnesses, and 'ropoited to the Agent in Butidelcjund. We 
have pra\ed that our affair may not be made over to the Bun- 
delcund Agency. The Jytpore Itaj ah keeps men to plunder 
and n^inier foi him on the highway ; and he has caused these 
two poor men to ba^iriurderecl for the sake of the money they 
earned, notwithstanding that they told him that they were 
bringing that money to us. You take cognizance of murders 
and robberies on the high way, and have arrested hundreds, 
and we hope you will take up this case, and secure redress. 

Report of Davey Dem Surburakar of the Saugor Dawk on the 
Culpee road , April, 1864. , 

Your letter of the 27th March I have received at Ma- 
hudgow. On the 19th of that month I reached Chutterpore, 
and learned from the merchants that two of their men with 
treasuie left Jhalone onctheir way to Chutterpore, on the 19th 
Febiunry 1634, reached Jytpore on the morning of the 20th, 
left that place for Chutterpore. On coming out from the town 
one of the Rajahs Cotwals met them, and said they were 
thieves, and must return with him, and account for themselves. 
They said they were servants of merchants and begged them 
not to molest them : he would not let them go ; and they re- 
turned into the town with him, and met Doolaree, a Chupras- 
hee of the Agent of the Governor General. They told him that 
they were carrying treasure from Jhalone to Chutterpore for 
their masters, and that the Cotwal accused them of being 
thieves, and was taking them bark. They were taken to the 
Cotwal’* Chubootia, and Juuteya barber came upon his way 
to Chutterpore from Raht ? and asked why they sat there : they 
told him there was strange injustice in that town, and that the 
Cotwal would not let them go on without searching them. The 
baiber told the. Cotwal that he knew them to be servants of a 
merchant, and that he must not molest them. The Cotwal 
abused him, and told him he would not let them go without 
search. The barber came on to Chutterpore, and told the 
merchants that their two seivants were confined at Jytpore; 
and they went to the Surukh Arneen of Colegunge, who was 
then at Chutterpore. He called Ileeralal, hurcarra of the 
dawk at Logjhasee, and told him to carry a letter to Jytpore* 
as he had no peon present to send it by, and give it to Baha- 
iut Alee, the ^Wokhteear of the Jytpore Rajah, and request 
nm to cause the men to be released. He told him in the let- 
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tfcer that it must now be well known that these two men carried 
treasure, and he must take care that nothing happened to 
them. The hurcarra took the letter and gave it u> Hahulur 
Allee, and told him that he must release the two treuMne 
bearers that he had arrested the day before. Bahadur ^A b e 
and the Rajah’s Moonshee told him that they had sen ehed 
the two men, and on the same day sent them to the botdeis of 
their territory with two of the Rajah’s men, to see them on 
safe. The hurcarra reported this to the Surukh Airmen, say- 
ing that Bahadur Alee would give uo written answer. 7’he 
Surukh Ameen sent one trooper and a man from the merchants 
in search of them, and on reaching the Cotwal’s Ciiubootui the 
people pretended to know nothing of the matter. On hearing 
th^r report the Surukh Ameen went himself, with four men of 
the merchants, to Jytpore, and asked Bahadur Alee and the 
Moonshee, who told him that two treasure bearers had been 
arrested and searched, and that the Rjjah had ordered Amur 
Sing Cotwal to send on two of his own men with them, to see 
them safe across the borders. The Surukh Ameen ordered 
Amur Sing to be sent for; they said he hacl gone with the 
Rajah, but they would send for him ; he waited three days 
for him, as the Rajah had gone to hunt towards Naggur, four 
coss fiom Jytpore. Bahadur Alee wrote about all this to the 
Rajah, who sent baok to say he was coming, and would himself 
answer all enquiries. He 'returned, and the Surukh Ameen 
sent a Chuprassee to his secretary, to request that the ti ensure 
bearers might be made over to him, or pointed out to him. 
Amur Sing Cotwal came and said that he had not molested 
the treasure bearers or seen them. The Surukh Ameen told 
him this was not true ; a dispute took place. Doolaree Chup- 
rassee told him that he ought not to dispute with the Surukh 
Ameen, as he had himself seen them detain ihe treasure 
bearers, and take them to the Rajah. Amur Sing said it was 
a false charge, and he would answer for it to the Agent, and 
saying this went off. After this the Surukh Ameen returned 
with the merchant’s people to Loghasee, where they left him 
and returned to Chuiterpore, an hour after the Rajah’s Moon- 
shee came to the Surukh Ameen, and said the Rajah li id sent 
for him. He said the merchant’s people had now returned to 
Chutterpore, and he could not go to Jytpore again unless he 
would promise to produce the two men and the treasure. The 
Moonshee said that his only order was to call him to the Rajah, 
and he returned to Jytpore. Thirteen day # s after Lodhee of 
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Gungowa* in Funw&ree, came lo the merchants and told 
them that LaUMohun Sing of Funw&ree was going to his 
Goroo at Hutgowa, with him and nuns other men, among 
them Bahader Sing Pmbeear of Aktowa : that they left 
Gungowa on their way to Aktowa, ea the day that the trea- 
sure bearers disappeared, and Were sitting on the hank of a 
tank, about a quarter of a cuss from Jytpore, and eating 
some parched gram, when two of their men, accompanied by 
two servants of the Rajah, passed the tank, they were follow- 
ed at a little dist&nee by two other servants of the Rajah, 
When they had gone on about five jureebs from the tank, 
the Rajah’s men fell upon the two treasure bearers, and 
they heard the cry of murder. They got up and saw lhat 
one of the two had been killed, and the other was %n- 
niug towards them calling out for help ; on coining up he 
said that they were two treasure bearers with treasure, on 
their way from Jbalcpie to Cbutterpore : that they had kill- 
ed his companion and wished to kill him ; that his companion 
was a barber and he a Lodhee. At this moment two of 
the Rajah’s men came up and told them that this man was 
a robber, and they must not protect him, as the Rajah had 
ordered them to put him to death. Lai Moduli Sing said they 
should not kill him, hut might take him to the Rajah. They 
said they would not kill him, but take him to the Rajah. He 
said take him to the Rajah but don’t kill him : they took him 
away, and going on about five jureebs put him to death also. 
They did not venture to say any thing mOre to them, but went 
on. A cowherd was near the place with his cattle, and they 
asked him who those murderers were. He said one of them 
was Amur Sing, the CotwAl, aqd the other Bbola Khun gar, 
the forester. They went on, and near the place saw the Ra- 
yah himself 5 who sent a huroarr* to see who they were, and 
whence they came. Lai Mohan #ing and Bahader Sing told 
him they were from Gauge** on their way to Aktowa, and 
the^ hurearra went back to the Rajah. On hearing this ac- 
count from die Lodhee, the merchants sent off to the officer 
in charge at the Huttab district (Mr. Lougbnam) os their 
principal establishment was at Huttah. That officer ordered 
them to bring their witnesses, and 9 'unity* 1 barber and Baha- 
dur Sin# went to Huttah, and ore still there, with Asa ram their 
• agent. They alio sent m arson to Saugor through their 
agent Bolqtop ,J>0bee. The Surnkh Acneen made his report 
this afRwr dt» tbs 27th to the Agent of the Governor Gene* 
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rol at Humeerpore, as t heard from Guneshpersad, the Sur- 
burae of the dawk at Humeerpore. I will request him to 
send a copy of his report to Saugor. 

A robukaree from Mr. Loughnan at Huttah states “*th at 
the proceedings held before him in the case had been forward- 
ed to the Agent of the Governor General in Buudelcuhd, who 
had taken up the affair. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE STATISTICS OP BRI- 
TISH INDIA, 

M he science of statistics explains systematically the nature 
mount of the active powers of a state, and hence deduces 
the sources of its physical and moral prosperity. The influence 
of the study of statistics has been great. It is the basis and 
the test of the principles of political economy, of the wisdom of 
the laws, and of the acts of executive government, and has 
mainly contributed to that knowledge of the condition and in- 
terests of nations which distinguishes our time. Every nation 
will find its interests essentially promoted by cultivating and 
making public its own statistics. The statistics of British In - 
dia are a vast terra incognita which no single writer can hope 
successfully to explore; but a beginning may be made by 
sketching an outline of what is desirable to be known and of 
the order in which such investigations should be conducted, 
and by afterwards filling up the details from what chance or 
research may supply. 

I. The statistics of British India should exhibit a view of 
the physical character of the country and the parts composing 
it in regard to situation, boundaries, extent, soil, mountains, 
woods, rivers, lakes, and climate — geological formation, mineral, 
botanical, and zoological productions, marine productions, 
productions of the rivers, lakes, &c*, natural facilities and 
obstructions of internal and external trade, all viewed with 
reference solely to the effect, actual or possible, on the general 
condition of the nation and the productiveness of the country. 

II. The Statistics of British India should exhibit a view 
of the numbers and national diversities of the people — their ex- 
traction and languages— the classes into whichdhey are divid- 
ed, whether aboriginal or imported, conquering or conquered, 
noble or plebeian, privileged or unprivileged, „bond or free, 
agricultural, manufacturing, or mercantile, mechanics and ar- 
tizans, militaiy, civil, literary, executive, judicial, revenue. 
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ecclesiastical, .medical, Hindoo, Mahommedan, Christian, 
Buddhists, Jains, Parsees, Armenians, Qreeks, Jewp, Malays, 
Burmese, &c. &c., all viewed with the same exclusive refer- 
repc^to the objects of statistical knowledge. 

\ III. The statistics of British India should exhibit the 
drigree of civilization shown in the 3 tate o t agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, mechanical industry , coinage, paper-money, 
banking, the fine arts — in the state of education, the learned 
profession^, colleges, schools, academes, learned societies, 
science, literature, books — and in th^ manners of the people 
and their conduct in all the impoitant relations of life, domes- 
tic^ social, religious, and political. 

IV. The statistics of British, India should exhibi^ie 

form government under which it ruled, thp relations be- 
tween the Court of Binectors ? the Coprt of Proprietors, the 
Board of (jontroi, Hjs jB^jesty’s Ministers, Parliament and 
the* British nation — between the Home and Local Govern- 
ments — between the Supreme and Subordinate Local Govern- 
ments — between the Executive, Legislative,, and judicial Au- 
thorities^ — between^ Civil and Military Authorities— be- 

tween t!he Government and the People — the limits to the 
powrei* of Government and the checks oh jits abuse by Govern- 
ment or its servants — the state of tliV Bress, the force of pub- 
lic 4 opinion — tfm rules of the Civjl and, Military Services — the 
relation bVtween Church' aud State — -the etiquette of Court, 
rales of precedence^ ranks and^tjtles* <&c, 

V. The statistics of British India should exhibit a view 
of the administration of the State in the departments of Justice, 
Police, Finances, the Army, the^NaVy, the Ghurch. 

VI. The statistics of BritiriH Itadia should exhibit a view 

of its foreign relatu^ — its ir&nfc rind influence as an Asiatic 
state— tHb reciprocal influence of ltd domestic arid foreign pob- 
tics^frerities with firreigd ^subsidiary,’ protebted, feudatory, and 
ti^butary (princes, indicating the sohrees 6f information respect- 
ing them, their mostimportaht points, arid their beneficial and 
injurious consequences. ** ' * 

VII. iPhe statistics of British India should exhibit a 
view , of the gradual^ rise rind progress of British pbWer in the 
Bast, in respqcC to extent of territory, population, resources, 
Wars, alliances, commerce, and the effect of financial operations 
on gen®j»I^tosperiiy.,** 

VtlTi The statistics of British India should exhibit a 
comparative view of its statistics with those of other nations — 
**» Gazette. 
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(From a Correspondent of the Englishman.) 

It is necessary to rectify the incorrect notions that have 
been imbibed With regard to the character of the slaves of this 
country. In giving his opinion on the subject of slaves and 
debtor slaves in Asham and Sylhet, Mr. Scott should hot 
have made his remarks to sweep over both these places nor 
have included both these classes of people in one genefdl 
observation ; for be must have been perfeptly aware, or ought 
to have been so, that, scarcely any sort of analogy could be 
drawn between them in any point of view besides that of 
beifcg equally the objects of the compassion of their fellow 
creatures. The one class yield up their freedom themselves, 
the other never bargain to be deprived of theirs, but are 
cursed into slavery. The former, at an advanced period of 
their lives, become bondmen ; the latte**, almost in every case, 
become slaves before arriving at the years of discretion. In- 
deed the very circumstance of Mr. Sbbtt’s supposing that the 
Ashnmese debtor slaves owed their loss of freedom to dissipa- 
tion and extravagance, ought to have suggested that those 
circumstances could, not possibly have been the cause of creat- 
ing the multitude of slaves all over India, since these becofnh 
slaves ere they have a pice to spend, or Could have fallen iWtfo 
vices, into a 4 d&Solute Or abandoriecT cOWr&e of life, whether 
they have been purchased, Or become slaves by virtue of iheir 
biith. This fact has beeii ' Wtfroly o^er- looked by th& advo- 
cates of the continuance of shivery in India. In the West 
Indies, nobody will gainsUY itTy— it is slavery that corrupts the 
slaves, and th$t jm proportion to the hardships they are sub- 
jected to bv thejr owfters. They drag the plough, they are 
whipped and scourged ill that brutish occupation : and despe- 
ration under indO^rJbabltf sufiWings leads to Thabits of intoxi- 
cation and acts of fc^tiulity. As i differ widely in opiniori 
from all that admit, or in other WordH, are convinced that 
slaves every where'afe f dissipated and ab&Won&d character^* I 
beg to be heard in support of the grounds of my disseiit; 

1 deny that if %iia ti&e slaves are * dissipated and aban- 
doned character/ afrd i 3o it iyithdut^ apprehending, for & 
single moment ? that my differing^ opinion Wilf be construed 
into a vain self-opiniohUtedness: I Ah it becUtisfe I HaVe facts 
to produce ptbving that great mistakes have been Committed. 
1st. It is an indisputable fact, that, with a ’few exceptions, 
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the bulk of the slaves are the ; property of Hindoos and Moo- 
sulmans, who, °being extremely tenacious of their caste, would 
not, it is reasonable to conclude, tolerate any sort of disso- 
luteness of conduct, or an abandoned course of life by them. 
$d. The slaves are trained up to perform useful work, whe- 
ther in the field or about the house ; and the reputation of the 
family they live in depends in a^great measure on their sober 
and orderly conduct. Unlike the slate of tilings in the West 
Indies, wheto the slave and , his master's family are widely 
separated from each other, and where the reproachable deport- 
ment, of the former does not in the least detract from the good 
name of the latter, — in this country the momenta slave is ad- 
mitted into the household of his purchaser, he in a manner 
becomes one of the family, and the treatment he is to experi- 
ence depends on bis behaviour. and but for the circumstance 
of his losing his freedom for life, and begetting a slave progeny 
to endure the self-same series of degradations, he might be 
regarded as more comfortably situated than West India slaves. 
But I am speaking of the harm the emancipation of the East 
India slaves is likely, as it is imagined, to inflict on the public. 
This I, consider to be a gratuitous assumption, not borne out 
by the real state of the slave population of the country, £ 
have witnessed slavery in every shape in India, from the 
Abyssinian eunuch in the zenana$ of the great, to the plough- 
boy in the paddy field, and am convinced that the slaves here 
are by far more worthy to be set at large among a free popula- 
tion, than the lower orders of the latter have been found to be. 
Early trained to useful occupations, taught profpuud submis- 
sion to those who are set over tligra ; if these cau be supposed 
to be likely to disturb the peace of the community, I cannot 
conceive what class of the lower orders of society can be 
deemed deserving of their liberty. Moreover their tried use- 
fulness, and good conduct in the family of their masters, would 
secure them abundant employment as hirelings in those very 
families, which, long accustomed to depend upon menials for 
the comfort of their household, will not well be able to do 
without them,, at least for some time- I would make no hesi- 
tation to take almost any of the slaves in India into my service 
in preference to the dishonest free dpmesti^, who have proved 
so annoying to hpj^^Tteepers £y*d are complained of incessantly. 
We seldom mr find slaves taken up f for misdemeanors and 
punished by«tbe magistrates ; and when they have been pro- 
ceeded against, it has been for absconding from their masters ; 
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and in nine eases out of ten, they have been returned into the 
custody of those who had rendered their servitude insufferable, 
frequently under the circumstances of the most revolting na- 
ture. The caprice of magistrates have at times confounded 
slave holders, by setting the latter at large when brought *be- 
fore them ; but it was contrary to law, contrary to the pledge, 
contrary to innumerable precedents recorded in the files of 
their court 

In some of the districts, many of the slaveholders send 
out such of their slaves as they can spare from the ordinary 
work in the house and field, to let themselves out as servant* 
or day labourers; and receive for their own benefit the wages" 
earned by them, t have seen slaves in the ranks of tfome of 
the local military corps, conducting themselves creditably as 
soldiers, and honestly yielding up their pay to their proprietors. 
The emolument of the holders of this description of slaves 
would suffer seriously were they to behave irregularly in the 
sphere of their several occupations. Every care is therefore 
taken to prevent their conducting themselves in a disorderly 
manner. They have been accustomed to earn money, though 
not for themselves, honestly ; so that no apprehensions need be 
entertained that they would cnt fresh work for the police 
authorities. 

But more need not be urged to show that * all hands’ 
have agreed to maintain an opinion that is not established on 
facts. It is like one of those ideas which a peisou receives 
and adopts because he hears others do so. Slavery in India 
has been so little examined that I should not be astonished to 
find that not one in ten of the local magistrates could state 
how many slaves there are in the districts over which they 
preside ; how they are treated ; how they are fed and clothed 
and what character they generally bear ; though there can 
scarcely be less than eight or ten thousand of them in the 
smallest district, in some they amount to fifty or sixty thousand 
if not more, as in the district of Sylhet. There is scarcely a 
decent family in the upper provinces that does not own one or 
more of these wretched beings. That in the midst of so much 
indiffeience the opinion I content against ahould prevail, is 
not a matter of wonder. 

It will not be amiss now to examine the argument that 
has been reasonably maintained, so some think, in support of 
the claims of slave-holders to their property ; — namely > that 
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length of time and possession has legalized the custom of 
holding slaved, supposing that there is such a law legalizing 
the possession of slaves after a series of years had elapsed. 
^Tlthr, however, is not the case, for there is no such law ih 
England.) The argument may be deemed tolerable among 
West India slaveholders and their advocates. It t»ay be 
indisputable in the circled at Btffbadbes* or Demerara, where 
slavery is divested of its horrors to eyes accustomed to con- 
template it as the source of opulence and commonly of dissi- 
pation ; where the groans of fellow-mortals are as the voice of 
thunder bespeaking a Luxuriant harvest, or the .sound of music 
promising a merry dance ; w here to talk of emancipation is to 
lorestal a tumult and devastation, and to enlarge on topics of 
freedom tantamount to bh>vv»ng doleful blast on the sympa- 
thies of freeborn Englishman; where if apy thing is claimed 
on the score of antiquity; it is not that which it is the proud, 
the noble boast of ikritona to rejoice over — free institutions, 
free representation, — but slavery only, on which all the civil 
institutions , have been founded, Jn such places, therefore, 
where all that is ancient U slavery, the antiquity ,of possession 
and legality of claim thereon, founded are very natural; but in 
India, where a multitude of very aucieut custonis have been 
successively knocked at the head oiHb after another with little 
ceremony, West India arguments cannot, or, at least, will not, 
be regarded as very sound. Remember that the formidable 
ancient institution of roasting women alive, to think of abolish- 
ing which, at one time, set the hairs of our Government on 
end, like quills upon the fretful porcupine, has yielded to the 
demands of compassion, and fkd before the mandate of jus- 
tice! The good old custom of cutting open tlie backs of 
criminals, the very idea of abolishing Which Was sufficient 
once to throw the , authorities into terfor and dismay, has at 
length been abolished by a philanthropic ruler. The^e rusty 
ancient institutions never do any good excepting after they have 
been fairly consigned to th$ tomb of all the tapu lets. When 
So many thousand years standing usages b&Ve been so easily 
Iffcolished, wlip fs thf re so doughty as to deny that foolish cus- 
toms need merely to be regulated thestageby a few clauses 

I repeat, that Avovernment ^wouut not oe justineu in tiirow- 
aw^ fabksr^rf rupees in purchasing the freedom of the 
: It done lawfully in the way ! have suggested, 
aWct it can be dot* e in less time than four years. 
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ON CASTE. 

A translation, from Taqiul, of Thirty Questions proposed 
to the serious consideration of all who oppose the distinctions 
of Caste as they are found to exist among native Christians m 
Southern India 

1* Have you obtained clear and adequate ideas of the 
nature and distinctions ot caste in general 7 Are you acquaint' 
ed with its history and institutions } 

2 Have you understood the diffeieut shades of easterns 
well as modes ot practices peculiar to its several divisions? 
Have you scrutinized into the numerous customs and manners 
ot the 1 amulians? 

3. It you think you have obtained sufficient information 
on these subjects, it may be, asked* whether the distinctions of 
caste, tho’ they exhjtfefefi different variations, are not comprisr 
ed into tyvo great branches* one pai taking ot the nature of ci- 
vil* aud the other of religious distinctions * 

4 Arc yo^ uot aware that the Christian Government of 
this country* viewing caste in the light sof a political institute, 
n^cegs^iy, tor tho maintenance of order among their Hindoo 
subjects, has, enacted several regulations to the effect that nof 
thing ot an opposite tendency might take place; aud that eve- 
ry man might peapeubly enjoy lus rights and privileges avoid- 
ing to his own caste 7 If you aie aware of these enactments, 
what is your opinion of Caste ? 

5. Have you enquired into the distinctions of caste, which 
the Christians of this country maintain among themselves; and 
do you know in what respects these distinctions are obseived ?* 

6. Do the distinctions of caste held among the Soodra 
Christians comprehend any thing besides those which concern 
their rank, respectability, honour, and livelihood 7 Do you 
think that there are other objects than these for wh ch th6y re- 
tain their caste 7 


* In « petition presented Hy a few of tlu^ native Christiana to the tote Lord 
Bishop Huber, they stated, that the ditfunctume *»f crude, as maintained by them, 
may he specified binder tli« following parlituUm - 1 at In desiring to have ace; 
parate places m the C butch. 2d to going up at different time*, andaocordupK 
to the order of their seats, to the holy table* 3d In wishing tor separate place# 
for their children in the eatne school In refaaitm to lilrye social mte/courae 

with the Pariahs, &eu U moat be remembered that they fcdhere to ihejr*vob*ee- 
vaocea of caste, not from a supposition that they possess n greater degree ef puri- 
ty than Pariahs, &0 , but as they are the only rhaans of preserving their respecta- 
bility, peace, national privileges* and oivd intercourse with their neighbour*. 
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7. Are you aware that caste is held, not only among’Soa- 
dra Chirstians Out among Pariahs and other inferior tribes ? Do 
you not observe that these also have several variations and 
established rules concerning caste ? 

*6. What are the injuries which, by their observances of 
caste, the Christians inflict on the Pariahs ? What disgrace do 
they bring on Christianity? Is there any thing in it that is 
hostile to the exercise of genuine love ?* 

9. If you are of opiniou that the distinctions a of caste 
which you find among them are altogether idolatrous and sinful, 
what are the reasons and motives which support that opinion ?f 

10. You define sin to be the transgression of God's law, 
and will admit that, when an action is to be judged sinful, 
either a scripture precept or precedent should be adduced to 
warrant that judgement. And now, what are the scripture 
instanced that check the observance of caste as found among 
the Tamul Christians ? • Be pleased to enumerate them. 

1 1. Do you not imagine that the moment a Valahla, or 
any other Soodra, is baptised into the Christian faith, he aban- 
dons the heathenish and superstitious distinctions of his caste ? 
Arc you not aware that both his tribe and relations, viewing him 
in the light of a semi-Pariah, treat him with scorn and con- 
tempt in several respects ? 

12. That there are numerous customs peculiar to every 
nation, tongue, and country, none will deny : but will it be 


* la the opinion of every intelligent person among the Soodra Christians, 
the term casfe in not conducted with any idea of true or false religion. It con- 
veys an idea which is altogether distinct fron the notion ofhigh or low circum- 
stances offife. It is generally used with reference to the civil and political lights 
of men. As caste is the only rule ill this country by which ttfe several gradations 
of rank among men, and the national franchises of each tribe are measured, it 
may in this sense he regarded as synonymous with the English term 4 rank/ 
Ftrom these remarks it may he inferred, that the distinctions of caste ns observed 
by the Soodra Christians are not necessarily connected with the superstition or 
idolatry of this country. 

•f The present Bishop of Calcutta has lately, forwarded to the missionaries 
and native congregations tn Southern India, an epistle concerning the distinc- 
tions of caste. Every informed person that perUses it with candour will confess, 
if he shrinks not from an avowal of truth, that the Bishop has not fully understood 
fhe subjects on which he has written, and that his valuable thoughts and instruc- 
tion* have been laid on n wrong foundation. It i* true that the address breathes 
a spirit of love and candour; but at the same time it shews that bis Lordship baa 
not yet obtained correct information on the state of the country. It is a saying 
« that, “ To the eyes of ono who has bfeen terrified every thing in the dark has the 
appearance of a d«mon. M His Lordship, who sraa shocked at the sight of the 
abominations # Hiodooisw, now hearing that the innocent distinctions of caste 
n# found to exist atndog the Soodra Christians are inseparably connected with 
idefatty, endeavour* fht if bis ears were his eyes) at once to extirpate them. 
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neceSsaiy for one to abandon his customs solely on account of 
his conversion to another religion ? It is true that those nations 
who are destitute of educational advantages, having no know- 
ledge of good manners, may imitate the manners of those who 
have infused into their minds the principles of religion’aiuT 
knowledge. Can you expect the intelligent and civilized 
Tnmulian to do the same ? 

13. Should aTamulian, on account of his conversion to 
Christianity, be enjoined to renounce the distinctions of his 
caste, and forsake the usages of his country, what other customs 
would you have him to adopt. Do the Europeans conform to 
the rites ami manners of the Jews fiom whom they have deriv- 
ed their religion ? 

14. Are. yon not aware that the measure which regulates 
the gradations of ranks and degrees of honour among men is 
different in different countries? Can that which is a standard or 
rule of rank among the English be made J a rule of rank among 
the Hindoos ? If it can, the rules and forms of the Hindoos 
must then be superseded by those of the English. Is not jus- 
tice now administered to the Christians according to the Hin- 
doo law ? If that law is to be repealed, and the English legis- 
lative code to be in force, can the change be accomplished by 
an inconsiderable number of Christians ? 

15. The use some endeavours', in order that the law of 
this land may be altered and modified, would indeed be worthy 
of your present thoughts; and be most beneficial to the country 
itself. But before the time arrives for such a reform, why do 
you disturb and afflict the native Christians? Why should you 
make the narrow gate of life narrower thau Christ has made it ? 
The Tamul Christians, by their abandonment of caste, will no 
doubt be reduced to the level of Pariahs ;-~but will the Pariahs 
be thereby exalted? will the high caste heathen Tamuftans 
become Christians ? 

16. Could it be a mystery to you, that when the Local 
Government admits Pariahs, Pullars and other low caste peo- 
p e to respectable offices, Christians will be the first to associ- 
ate with them ? There is a difference of but one step between 
Patiasm and Tumal Christians. Is it to be doubted that when 
this privilege is obtained for the low caste people, the abolish- 
ment of caste at which you aim will take place of itself? ' 

17. Although it may be easy for the ignorant tvho heair 
you insist upon the entire renunciation of caste to imagine* 
that you aim at nothing short of the ruin of Christians, yet 
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those who know your intentions to be well meant and sincere, 
dare not enteitain such a hard notion : but have you, on the 
other hand, given due consideration to the painful results 
which await those who may abandon their caste in obedience 
to your injunctions? 

18. For instance, if one who holds situation of beshcar 
or writer in the collector’s office, should this day renounce his 
caste, and make himself a Pariah, can you assure him that he 
will not be deprived of his situation the next day ? Jtmay be 
asserted that the w ealthiest part of the converts of Pariaisms 
would am n find their living’ by trade ; but what will be the 
lot of the rose, who by their abandonment of caste, have 
been excluded from all offices of trust and respectability; and 
have thereby rendered themselves eligible for no other situa- 
tions than those of catechists and schootmasteis to the Patiahs ; 
and tor no other business than that? of cooks, horse -keepers and 
palankeen beard's? f 

10. Let it be supposed, for another example, that a 
Christian ot the Chetty caste has, in confoimity to your advice, 
reduced himself to the condition of a Pariah in a place inhabit- 
ed by men of Ids own casie — will they not immediately com pc 1 
him to remove from that place, and w ill not the authority s aid 
them in that matter ? 

20. No calculation can be made of the privations and 
hardships to which those who abandon their caste are exposed. 
What advantage on the other hand will accrue fioni their mak- 
ing this sacrifice ? What benefit will their souls receive ? Will 
the glory of (iod be promoted ? Will the cause of t hristianity 
be advanced ? Will the Parifchs be exalted ] If none of these 
ends are anticipated, what other benefit can there arise from 
their submission to your tenacious demand ? Y* e men, who are 
eminent for learning and charity, condescend to deliberate on 
these points? 

21, To know the sacred truths of Divine Revelation, to 
believe in its doc tunes, and to practice their precepts, are re- 
quired of those who desire to save theit souls. Have you dis- 
covered that these Christians who uphold the above-mentioned 
distinctions of caste where unable to do so ? Ale they incapa- 
ble of c^mplyi^g with, l ^ se requirement^? 

^ 22. , be readily conceded that, Christianity has its 

essential weil as non-essential points, and that the former 
has respect to* our faith and practice; and the latter to our 
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opinions and temples: How do you regard the distinctions of 
caste ? Is it. an essential point ? 

23. Does not Christianity overlook the innocent tears, 
long- established prejudices, and indifferent customs of social m~ 
tercomse which are found among its new professors ? If u*rioes v 
not, how are several passages, both in the old and new Testa- 
ments, to be explained away ? What plea can be ofteied for 
the difference of opinion and piactiees among Christian. 

24. You suppose that the conduct of a Tamul Christian, 
who in accoidance with the political ordinances of his country, 
and in order to maintain his respectability, livelihood, and 
peace, refuses to h ay e intercourse with Pariahs, is of a highly 
censurable nature; but in what light do you view the conduct 
of two Padrees, both respected for their literary and spiritual 
attainments, and subscribing to one confession of faith, when 
one of them objects U> admit the other into his pulpit to preach 
the same Gospel that they profess, while the other will not 
join with him to partake of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ? 
Judge, ye men of wisdom and candour ? What could be your 
reasons for calling the former a sinful act, and for apologizing 
for the latter ? 

25. We admit that discord and dissension can never be 
congenial to the celestial spirit of Christianity- But was there 
any age or country in which there weie no dissensions found 
among its professors ? While this is the actual state of things 
in reference to leligion, can it be reasonably expected that the 
differences of opinioi) in respect to civil and political institu- 
tions, similar to those of caste, will easily terminate ? And how 
is it that they who comfort themselves with the hope, that the 
period for the extinction of ail religious difference is not far 
distant, ate not «o ebari table as to cousider that political differ- 
ences, or the distinctions of c aste will also cease in like manner ? 

26. Though Christianity has been established m this 
country since the last 120 years, yet gross ignorance, and un- 
belief, impiety and flagrant vices are known to prevail to a 
most lamentable extent among its professors. Rarely can one 
intelligent person out of a hundred, and an humble believer iu 
Jusus out of a thousand, be met with 1 ! Ought it not therefore 
to be your first business to rouse those who are iu this state,, 
and to ( * teach them publicly, and from lv use to house with all 
huntifity of mind and With many tears,” repentance towards 
God and faith tdwards our Lord Jesus Christ ? Has not the 
omission of this awfully important duty, ari I the waste of tune 
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nselessly spoilt in the field of controversy which engenders au- 
ger, enmity, hatred, rashness and unbecoming speech, and im- 
proper actions rendered their moral and spiritual condition 
worse than before ? 

<•27. Do you not perceive, that the measures which you 
have adopted to adjudge the question of caste have almost per- 
plexed the simple, emboldened the wavering, offended the 
weak, and grieved the rest ? To whose charge will be lai i the 
loss of those to whom this controversy may have been an occa- 
sion of stumbling ? 

28. It is a maxim that “ When copper vessels are exten- 
sively used, the potter will retire from his work.” Will not the 
separations, scruples, and feats of men vanish of themselves, 
when piety and learning shed their lustre over the land ? Does 
not the darkness of the night recede from the first bpam of the 
rising sun ? Will not the moral darkness of men dissipate when 
the Christian religion shines like the brightness of the meridian 
sun ? Do you not know that even now there are some Native 
Christians who feel an aversion to caste, and the like institu- 
tions ? 

20. Does not reason' teach us, if religion be silent, that 
in every case, queries must be proposed and the investigation 
held, anterior to the passing of a decision ? Have you candidly 
and condescendingly enquired from the Tamul Christians the 
reasons which they have to offer in favour of caste? Have you 
thoroughly sifted the matter, and, for that purpose, have you 
communicated your grounds and intentions to them either ver- 
bally or by writing ? Have you patiently and satisfactorily 
ansvyered their objections ? you,* who are learned and enlighten- 
ed, should know how necessary it is to bear with their ignorance 
and prejudices ; and to make allowances for their fears and 
scruples ! 

30. If you are desirous of putting an end to the differ- 
ences which exist among the native congregations and of intro- 
ducing innovations among them, is it not advisable that the 
leading members of the Church, and their pastors should pieet 
together, to consult jfynd be unanimous with respect to the reso- 
lutions you nqjgv think fit to adopt concerning them ? It you 
would have intentions fulfilled, is it not necessary for 

you to use^l^ose means by which you may win the Hearts 
of the p^pfe ? Have you pursued this course h|. the contro- 
versy regard i n g*c aste ? — Madras Courier. 
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lh ascription of a Sung ha Bridge (woQden) constructed over the t 
7'onse river on the road from Afussoorie to Simla ; and des- 
cription of one of the Iron suspension Bridges in Kumaon. 

The bridge is built of deodar timber, or cedar, the most 
durable of all woods, — the right abutment projects from the 
bank 200 feet into the bed of the river, and is about 40 feet 
high, the road way 14 feet wide. It is built with alternate 
layers of stone laid dry, and timbers, of which there are no 
less than 20 tiers. The left abutment is 00 feet long, and 
stands on a solid rook, — the distance between the pier heads, 
or span of the Sungha bridge, is 136 feet, — making a total 
length of 434 feet; there are 6 tiers of timbeis (3 in a row) 
projecting fiom each abutment for the formation of the Sangh.t. 
The upper timbers extend 43 feet from each pier head, and 
run the same distance (L believe) iuto the body of the abut- 
ment. The centre timbers are therefore of the great length 
of 40 feet, and rest on the ends of the upper tiers, — the 
Sangha is 7 feet wide. The river sets with considerable force 
on tbe rock forming the foundation of the left abutment, — thus 
leaving the right one safe, unless some extraordinary rise of 
the liver should at any time take place. T his bridge is really 
a very beautiful and picturesque object, situated as it is in a 
deep valley, with high mountains rising up on either side 
of the formidable river. It promises to be of great public 
benefit, and as the road is now nearly completed all the way 
to Sivni&h, there will be nothing to obstruct the communication 
between the two convalescent depots. This bridge does infinite 
credit to the architects. It is named Young Bar Pool . 

Description of the Mujhera Iron suspension Bridge over the 
Kosillah river in Kurnaon . 

This bridge was built in the beginning of 1833 over the 
Kosillah river on the road from Almorah to Kotah $,nd Chil- 
keeah. , The chord, line, or distance between the points of 
suspension is 195 feet. The deflection of the chains or the 
versed sign is one-fifteenth of the chord, or 13 feet. The 
tension on the chains at the points of suspension is 1 *9 times 
the weight of the whole bridge between the suspension piers, 
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which maty be taken at JO tons, including the Whole of the 
iron work; therefore 1 9 x 10 '= 19 tons for the tension on 
each point of suspension. 

The main abutment arfe of stone, the left one is about 72 
feeSTin depth and 25 in mean breadth, with a stone arch of 14 
feet wide through the middle of it, by way of relieving the 
abutment in the event of a high flood. The right pier stands 
on a solid rock; it is 24 feet in depth and width. The suspen- 
sion piers are 7 feet in depth, 16 in width, 7 feet in height. 
The main chains are 2 only in number, each consisting of 2 
lines of bars 5 feet long from centre to centre of the bolt holes, 
and the bars are inch square, the ends of the bars aio 
united by strong bolts with coupling plates. The section of 
the main chain is equal to G | inches, which multiplied by 9 
(the weight a square inch bar of iron is calculated to beai) — 
6*25 X 9 = 50*25 tons — 19 tons (the tension one each point, 
of suspension of the bridge)^ 30*25 of strain more than the 
strain produced by the weight of the bridge itself; or about 
16 tons the chains are calculated to bear in addition t > the 
weight of the bridge. The back chains pass over the points of 
suspension and are buried about 12 or 13 feet, being well se- 
cured in large blocks of stone with retaining bats of cast iron, 
and the excavations filled up with stone to the level of the 
road way. 

v * The platform is suspended from the main chains by slight 
drop bars at >5 feet apart, and pass through the planked load- 
way and are secured to the underside of the girder frames, of 
which there are two, one on each side running longitudinally; 
these girders are in lengths of 20 feet (sauj,) 6 inches by 2, 
and are double, making a girder frawe on each side of 6 « 4 
inches, the planks arc nailed down t© them; the Width of tho 
platform is 6 feet. 

Here is a bridge of nearly 200 feet in span, with a long 
stone abutment built with mortar and aivhed through the cen- 
tre, that 1 will venture to say did not cost, by a good number 
of rupees, so much as the wooden bridge described ; and as 
to strength and durability, there cannot be a doubt as lo 
which to give preference to. After what I have stated surely 
all satighabr wooden bridges should give place to iron suspen- 
sion ones’.; ' tffe latter have been clearly proved to he' cheaper, 
Stronger,; more durable than ANY otbkr description of 
fridge appfcaMe to a mountainous country. — Delhi Gazette . 
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•SUPPRESSION OF PRIVATE DAWKS. 

To the Right Hon’ble Lord William Bkntinck, 

Governor General of India in Council, tyc. fyc. #c. 

The humble Petition of the several Hindoo;* 
Parsee and Mahomedan Merchants, Shroffs, 
Bankers, Traders and other his Majesty’s 
native subjects, inhabitants of the Island of 
Bombay, whose names are hereto subscribed. 

Respectfully Sheweth, — That by a Rule, Ordinance and 
Regulation XI. A ♦ D. 1830, with a view to suppress the 
pnvate hawks that then existed at this Presidency for the 
transmission of letters throughout the teiritories belonging 
to this Government, it was provided that the establishment 
ot any private dawk or post, by any persons within the 
territories subject to the Presidency of Bombay, was thereby 
piohibited and declared to be illegal, and that any such dawks 
or post then existing were thereby suppressed. It further pro- 
vided that any peison or persons establishing any private dawk 
or continuing any then existing should be subject to a fine, not 
exceeding nipees 200, or imprisonment not exceeding one year 
for the first conviction, and for any other not exceeding 500 
rupees fine or 3 years imprisonment. 

That by a notification of the Bombay Government of the 
20th January 1834, the rates of postage as regard native 
correspondence are increased as much as 100 per cent, to what 
was previously charged, and they are hereby placed upon a 
scale fifty per cent, higher than what is charged upon European 
correspondence. 

That the piivate dawks that were suppressed by the above 
Regulation proved eminently useful and serviceable to your 
Petitioners and the rest of His Majesty’s native subjects, 
inhabitants of Bombay and the territories under that Go- 
vernment. 

That the regularity, good order and dispatch observed in 
the conduct and management of these establishments, coupled 
with the economical scale of postage rates, gave uniform 
satisfaction to the community at large and afforded the r^eans 
of a lucrative occupation to its proprietors, and a livelihood 
to a considerable number of casaads or letter carriers and other 
person# employed. 

Your Petitioners have annexed hereto a schedule exhibit* 
ing a scale of postage charged as w*H by the native dawks as 
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by the Government post to .which they solicit the particular 
attention of ybur Loidship in Council, fiom which it will be 
seen that the Government rates of postage exceed those of the 
private dawk by nothing less than seven hundred percent. 
w ***The same schedule will also shew the time occupied by 
Ihfc respective dawks in the transmission of the mails and the 
important fact that the private dawks uere in the habit of ac- 
complishing on an average a distance of two hundred English 
miles in twelve hours, less than what it occupied the Govern- 
ment dawk in proceeding that distance. 

The same schedule enumerates as many as forty five towns 
and populous villages, with which the Government Post Office 
hold no communication whatever,— the Government mails be- 
ing deliverable at the principal stations only,— on the other 
hand the inhabitants of these towns and villages received at 
their own houses all letters and packets that were forwarded to 
them by the private dawk, hence since their suppression the in- 
habitants of these intermediate town and villages to the num- 
ber of 80,000 families at the lowest estimation are subjected 
to the delay, expence and inconvenience of sending to the dif- 
ferent stations at considerable distances for their letters, inde- 
pendently of being charged ten times more postage than what 
they paid when their letteis were delivered at their own door?. 

That the suppression of the private dawks coupled with 
Um exorbitant rates of postage imposed by the Government 
Post Office, have entailed upon your Petitioners in common 
With the public at large, the greatest distress, embarrassment 
and privation ; and they trust your Lordship in Council will 
not feel indifferent to the peculiar hardships these measures 
impose upon the poorer classes of your Petitioners whose fa- 
milies and connexions reside in the various cities and villages 
at. great distances from Bombay — the rates of duties by the 
' private dawks were sufficiently low to enable this class of your 
Petitioners to maintain a correspondence with their families 
and friends from Which they arc now altogether debarred, as 
their limited meads of subsistence deprive, them of the ability 
to pay the burthensome rates of postage imposed by (he Go- 
vernment Post Office, which in respect to the majority of na- 
tjv# ^fetters average as much as two thousand per cent, more 
tfta« Wfefcjt was charged by the private dawks. 

That the suppression of the private dawk& and the 
operoas rates floatage pfove so indescribably injurious to the 
and* Bankers as to deprive them of the means of con- 
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turning their business, and consequences most detrimental to the 
interests of the trade and commerce ot tire country have al- 
ready ensued from the adoption of these measures. 

That iu prosecuting their business they have occasion 
transmit by post trom 100 to 200 hotmdiesou an average (lady, 
to which a small profit of 3 and 4 aahas only is attached, for 
which however a letter of advice is to be written and all ex- 
pences of postage to be defrayed — when your Lordship in 
Council is informed that the postage according to the late noti- 
fication amounts to seven annas, and in many instances to a 
greater sum, when it before amounted to only twenty-five reas, 
it will at once be seen how impossible it is to conduct husine.es 
on such terms, the consequence has been that many of your 
Petitioners and the Shroffs in tire interior have been absolutely 
constrained to abandon their Banking and Trading concerns to 
the serious loss and sacrifice of their property and credit, as 
these have been very severely and extensively felt, your Peti- 
tioners are led to hope your Lordship in Council will give the 
subject of this their memorial that consideration, the impor- 
tance and interest of the subject merit, and afford them the 
relief they hereby seek, as no benefit results to the Govern- 
ment by the suppression of the private dawks ; the impost of 
sOch burthensome rates of postage at all proportioned to the 
wide extended mischief and hardships they entail upon the 
community, your Petitioners beg your Lordship in Council 
will relieve them from the general embarrassment and distress 
thereby occasioned by the removal of the restrictions upon pri- 
vate dawks, and with the view of inducing your Lordship in 
Council to concede to your petitioner's prayer they have the 
authority of the late proprietors of one of the private dawks 
to state that upon being permitted to resume business they 
would be willing to carry exempt from all charge of everjv 
description the government mail to all places under this go- 
vernment, and at the same time amply guarantee its safe con- 
duct and delivery, the parties resting satisfied with the postage 
upon private letters and packets on a reduced scale for de- 
fraying their expences and as a remuneration for their services. 

Your Petitioners trust the government will feel induced 
to accept an offer so obviously advantageous, more especially 
so as it would* be the means of establishing a most cheap and 
efficient dawk throughout the Bombay territories. 

Your Petitioners refrain from troubling your Lordship in 
Council with any detailed statement regarding this proposition. 
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which they beg; leave to submit on behalf of the native dawk 
proprietors, since the parties themselves will feel great satisfac- 
tion in putting theqiselves into communication with government, 
with a view of affording every information and explanation 
that "government may deem necessary to secure the efficiency 
of theeproposed plan. Whatever may be the decision of go- 
vernment^ respecting this proposal, your petitioners at all events 
trust your Lordship in Council vVtll see the justice and proprie- 
ty of directing a revision of the existing rates of postage in 
respect to native correspondence, with a view to their being 
reduced to a scale corresponding with those charged by the 
native dawk. 

Your Petitioners respectfully yet earnestly urge the expe- 
diency and necessity that exist for this revision. Since it is 
practicably impossible for the community to afford to pay such 
exorbitant dues as tho^e now imposed. 

Your Petitioners are inclined to believe, they have stated 
sufficient to satisfy your Lordship in Council, that the existing 
rates of postage throughout the territories under Bombay in- 
creased one hundred per cent, as they have been since the 1st 
February last, being from 700 per cent, to ‘2,000 per cent. 
IligheT than the rates charged by the native dawks, are most op- 
pressive and ruinously heavy, and your petitioners are led to 
hope your Lordship in Council, impressed with that truth, will 
feel disposed to afford your Petitioners the relief sought in 
the subjoined prayer. 

In conclusion your Petitioners trusting that the respecta- 
bility of the names and the number, of the signatures a ti ached 
to this petition, will serve as a criterion of the interest that is 
felt in Bombay alone, in the success of this memorial, respect- 
fully beg your Lordship in Council, in consulting the welfare of 
two hundred thousand families, will feel induced to repeal the 
above mentioned regulation for the suppression of private 
dawks, or that at all events the existing heavy rates of postage 
as charged by the Bombay Government Post Office may be 
Induced to a scale corresponding with the rate and weight 
heretofore charged by the native dattks as exhibited in the 
subjoined schedule. 

And your Petitioners as in dwty bound will ever pray, <fce. 

Bombay, Jnhe 8, 1884. 
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List of towns throughout the above stations to which the Go* 
K vemmtnt do not transmit letters , the same being left at the 
above mentioned post towns only. 

- * BASSEIN. 

X. Papery, Agacy and Kalemey. 

DAM AC N. 

Oiidvarra, Nargore and Pardee. 

BIJLLI MOORA* 

Gundavey, Nowsarry, Towsey and Jalalpore. 

SURAT. 

Randeir, Oinraley, Dhoraju, Godale, Nawa, Muggur, 
Muhoa, Bhattoo, Soomary, Matoogaum, Arajun, Jaffrabad, 
Seyore, Palletannoo, Goga, and Terraju-Deew. 

BROACH. 

Uclaster, Hansale, Jambooseer, Tankaroo, Abmode and 
Dezlaroo. " ' * 

f BARODA, 

Petlaze and Nurriat. 

KAIF A. 

Cambay and Soojettra. 

AHMEDABAD. 

Veesliuggur, Pattun, Suimnymoospoore, Cuppnrvunge, 
Dhoreea, Lewadee, lladdaupoore, Vudvan, Veerungauni and 
Bhownuggur. 

♦ Signed by upwards of twp thousand and five hundred 
Hindoos, Parse© and Mahomedtin Merchants, Shroffs, Ben* 
kers, Traders and others, very respectable inhabitants of tjie 
Island of Bombay. — Bengal Uurkarv . 


SPRING CORN CROP.* 


Some remarks on the corn of the Spring Crop, in the Northern 
division of the Doab , in the Upper Provinces of India . 

Considerable attention has lately been paid towards the 
improvement of certain products adapted for exportation, ll 
iqpy be thought worthy ot coi^sideration to asceitain whether 
produce, for home consumption, particularly the more valuable 
sorts, may not be equally capable of improvement with great 
beppgt. , * 

The mass of the population of India being almost wholly 
employed uj ^grieultLjral pursuits, has long been considered 
prejudicial to the improvement of the country, the first step to 
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^vhich. must naturally be looked fur to a new system, and can- 
not be better commenced than by acquiring superior products, 
as the first stimulant to further industry. ' 

The agricultural products of India, as far as regards corn, 
have probably n^ver undergone any change, although in Etw 
rope great advantages from time to time have been derived 
by the introduction of superior foreign grain, the attention of 
agriculturists seems still to be drawn to the subject, and a 
new and important acquisition to the English farmer has lately 
been made in the Victoria wheat. 

The light corn of India, as at present grown, may be 
best suited for dry light upland soils without irrigation, but 
the lich and irrigated soils certainly deserve a better and 
heavier description of grain than that now used. 

In order to shew the necessity of improvement, the fol- 
lowing is a short description of barley and wheat, grown in 
India, compared with common wheat g^rown in England, and 
wheat in Syria ; the latter in a climate somewhat similar to 
this; premising that the crops selected of Indian produce, 
were of the best description procurable in the district of 5>a- 
haiunpore. 

No. 1. — Barley, length of straw, 3 feet 2 inches, 54 
grains in the ear — weighing 30 grains. 

No. 2, — Common red wheat, length of straw, 3 feet 9 
inches, 38 grains in the ear— weighing 21 grains. This is the 
wheat sown generally in the Doab in all soils. 

No. 3. — The Daoodee or beardless wheat, length of straw, 

3 feet 8 inches, 28 grains in the ear — weighing 22 grains. 

The district of Rewarree, in Delhi, is famous for this 
wheat, the flour from it is used for the finest sort of bread and 
sweet-meats. 

No. 4. — Bearded large white wheat, 43 grains in each 
ear — weighing 31 grains. This wheat is very uncommon, it is 
sometimes grown in the Futtehghur district ; a few heads of it 
were found at Saharunpore. 

No. 5. — Hishbon wheat, as described by Messrs. Irby 
and Mangles in their travels in Nubia and Syria, &c. Length 
of straw 5 feet I inch, 84 grains in the ear — weighing 103 
grains. * 

Common English wheat, length of straw, 4 feet 2 inches, 
41 grains in the ear — Sighing 42 gtaiiis. 

Sahdrnnpore* Revenue Survey, Camp Jooalapoor, 1st M$y, 
1834. — Delhi Gazette . 
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The adjourned meeting ,of the Subscribers to the new 
Bengal Steam Fund was^beldaft the Town Hall on the 2d 
August* On the motion of Mr, T* Holroyd, seconded by 
Mr. ^toccjuelei*, Colonel Beatsou wu& called to, the Chair- " 

Tim Ch aijrma*n opened the proceedings by stating that a 
meeting of Subscriber^ had been called by the Committee about 
a month ago, before whom they had read, their report, stating 
in detail the unfortunate and unforeseen circumstances which 
had prevented the Forbes from proceeding on her voyage. It 
was then thought the most adviseable course to give time to the 
distant subscribers to enable them tfl express their sentiments, 
and with that view the meeting had been adjourned. It had 
been also resolved at that meeting to publish the repot t for ge- 
neral information, and to leave the whole of the evidence on 
Which that report had, heen founded on the table in that Hall, 
to give all who might be disposed to take the trouble an op- 
portunity of judging for themselves- That had been done, and 
the meeting was now assembled to take that report into consi- 
deration. 

TKeBiSHQP said be should beg leave to submit to the 
meeting the propriety of accepting and approving the report 
submitted to them by the Committee ; and he was satisfied 
that tire great body of subscribers would be assured that every 
thing had been done that^the activity, zeal, diligence, talent 
and ability of the Committee could secure for the prosecution 
of their great design* It was one part of reason and philo- 
sophy, as well as of religion, not to judge of things so much by 
the event as by the purposes for which they had been under- 
taken ; and he was as much satisfied, -^perhaps he might be 
wrong in saying as much/' hut he was nearly as pinch satis- 
fied, -sunder the present defeat and disappointment, and he bad 
no doubt the great body of subscribers were the same, as if 
the undertaking had wholly succeeded : it put them to their 
resource#* it f drew forth their energies* and they were not wor- 
thy the najo& pf mon if they could not stand under % little dis- 
appointment. He would not deny that he was much cut up, 
much disappointed, when he first heard that the Forbes had 
Stopped at lVIndras ; but after hearing ail, the circumstances of 
the case, and* carefully considering jt W &H its Jb^ripp, did 
^wear to hioMhat there had been nothing wanting OT the pait 
bf the Committee to ensure success. With regard to the want 
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of canjtion on the part of the Engineers* he would not visit it 
too severely, for they were no doubt sufficiently visited already 
by their own Compunctions. He would not deny that they 
were without excuse, for it was their business* it was the busi* 
ness of every man on board* to have been constantly watchi ng - , 
but it might nevertheless be beneficial in one respect, — it would 
bach them to look alter every thing, to leave nothing to others 3 
and he felt confident that if the Forbes went the next voyage 
with this one principle in view, — that every creature on board 
was responsible, that nothing was to be taken for granted, — the 
thing would be done beautifully, and their efforts would be 
crowned with success. With regard to the capabilities of the 
Forbes he knew nothing, but he reposed implicitly on the judg- 
ment of such men as Captain Forbes, Mr. Greenlaw, Mr. Kidd 
and Mr. James Prinsep. They had considered, taking all 
things together, that it was belti r to try the Forbes , which they 
had, than a more competent vessel, whi^h they had not., — that 
it was worth while making the experiment with her. No one 
ever supposed that she was the most perfect vessel : but that 
she was well enough adapted to try the experiment,-— and ho 
wished it to be borue in nimd that it was nothing m- re than an 
experiment, — and that they might some years hence have a 
more competent one. They all began by supposing that she 
was not the most perfect vessel for the purpose; but there was 
no other to be obtained ; and if the thing had to be started 
anew he would again be an advocate for trying her. Then 
caipe the question whether the first voyage having failed, they 
vshould go on with the others. This appeared to him to admit 
of a very easy solution, for the greater part of the expence of 
tlie other voyages had been already incurred, and it would be 
folly now to abandon them : if they did so, what was to become 
of the coals ? would they make a bonfire of them ? what was 
to become of all the rest of the preparations that had been 
made ? — They had better send her on, earnestly recommend- 
ding all concerned in her management, if they did err, to err 
on the side of caution, and refrain from pushing her to her ut- 
most speed ; for it would be better to incur a delay of a few 
days than to bring, about, by an over anxiety to perform the 
voyage within a given period, a second failure. His impres- 
sion was that. With the assistance of the Government at .home, 
they would ultiniiate'ly succeed. Nothing had been definitively 
done yet, but it was his firm conviction that the Government 
at home, more particularly his dear friend Mr,» Charles Grant, 
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would yield to the wishes of the people of India, so unanimous- 
ly expressed. « This was one of the first occasions on which 
the natives of India had* cordially joined their European 
brethren in an expression of public opinion, arid he Relieved 

the general expression would have the desired effect, 
though but for it, the question would perhaps hav& b£en throw*! 
under the table. He could do no mqre than expr* «S h'.s own 
Impression, but he" should rejoice extremely to see that impress 
sion realized : he should then feel a relief to his feelings, by 
being brought so much nearer to his children, to his country. 
His Lordship then, after expressing his feelings very warmly 
dn the advantages that would be derived both by the Indian 
and European community by the establishment of the commu- 
nication, concluded by proposing u that the report of the com- 
mittee be adopted and approved of, and that the meeting ex- 
press their satisfaction at the arrangements that they have 
made/’ r 

Mr James Sutherland begged to second the mo- 
tion, and in doing so observed that, after the very eloquent ad- 
dress they had just heard from the Right Reverend Prelate, it 
would be a waste of time for him to dwell upon the advantages 
of the proposed communication. He seconded the motion be- 
cause he conceived that the conduct of the Committee, on which 
they had met to pronounce, had been satisfactory. It had 
been said in some quarters that the Committee had sit in judg- 
ment on their own acts ; if that were so, at any rate now they 
(the meeting) were sitting in judgement on them ; and no one 
who was acquainted vvifch all the circumstance* could doubt 
that every measure hi d been adopted by them (the Committee) 
to ensure the success of the undertaking, and to guard against 
disappointments. He hoped the unfortunate event that had 
caused the first failure would impress on all engaged the neces- 
sity of that vigilance without which it would be in vain to hope 
for success either in this or any other undertaking. He believ- 
ed, as far as his judgment went, that every thing had been done 
that could be done to guard against future failures ; and they 
ought not in great undertakings of this nature to despond at one 
defeat, but persevere in the hope of final success. He had 
gone there totally unprepared to address the meeting, nor in- 
deed did he think it necessary to dwell at greater length on the 
Subject ; he therefore concluded by cordially seconding the 
l^otion. 
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iThe'mdtion wa9 then put to the vote from the chair, and 
cairied unanimously. 

Mr. Greenlaw then retd an advertisement that had 
been prepared for publication, fixing the day of the Fo rbes? 
departure for the 1st of Sept. next. He then stated that/*ouF* 
of tfie unpaid subscriptions reported at jtllfe fast meeting as a- 
mounting to Its 61536, lie had received its. 065, and that Rs. 
3000 might be considered as irrecoverable, the late minister of 
Oude having refused to pay his subscription, which amounted 
to Rs. 2dO0, and Rs. JOOO, having been withheld by the sub- 
set ibers on the ground that they h^l subscribed under the 
impression that they were supporting the Bombay plan. There 
was one other point, which, although not instructed to bring 
before them, he was certain would afford very « reat satisfac- 
tion^, and that was a letter that had been received from Captain 
OuMey. Mr. Greenlaw then read the letter, which enclosed a 
sum of Rs. 63 10, which had been subscribed by the Students 
of the Hindoo College. 

The Bishop asked whether there was any doubt that the 
Forbes would stait on thq 1st of September next, to which Mr. 
Gieenlaw replied that there was none. t 

Mr. McFarlan said that it was highly gratifying, to Jtho 
Committee that their proceedings had met the approbation pf 
the meeting; but he felt himseU in justice constrained to say 
that whatever they had done had been done mainly through £he 
support and active assistance of Mr, Turtou. The members of 
the Committee were chiefly officers of Government, and the 
time they had been able to devote to the business of the Corn-? 
raittee had been taken, h<? would not say from the duties of 
their situations, but certainly from the hours which would have 
been ordinarily devoted jto recreation. Mr. .Turtou’s labors 
had been unceasing, and he felt that he should not be doing 
him justice, didjie not mention the particular, constant and 
undeviating aid they had received from him on every subject 
that came before the Committee. 

Mr. Greenlaw bore witness to Mr* McFarlan’s testimo* 
ny, and observed that from the nature of his duties as Secreta- 
ry he had hail a better opportunity of appreciating Mr. Turton’a 
set vices than most others. On every ' subject brought before 
th& Committee^ professional of 'otherwise; Mr. Turton had 
given ufi his full attention, his whole mind, to make himself 
master of it in all its bearings; and he could tyuly say that the 
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assistance which had heen rendered by him on all occasions, 
was in valuable 1 . 

Air. ToiTton s^id he was wholly unprepared for any 
thpig of that kind, and could only express t».e deep sentiments 
<^4*4«h then confidence had called forth. He felt deeply the 
handsome manner which his services had been acknowledg- 
ed,, but then it would have been better if the sense of what- 
ever little assistance he had been able to afford had been con- 
trived to the Committee. He felt when he was appointed a 
member of the committee that he had taken upou himself a 
most important charge, and knowing the importance of the 
object they had in view,* be felt that it behoved every one to 
the u i most in his power to forward that object. lie took into 
the Committee no professional knowledge of any kind, and 
therefot e he thought it his duty to make up for that want, by 
rendering himself as generally useful as possible. But when 
they came to talk of services. Captain forbes was the man that 
ought to have been mentioned instead of him, for whatever 
they owed to the zeal, ability and industry of Mr. Greenlaw 
(and he was the last man in the world to take away one iota of 
the acknowledgments due to him) yet that which had been 
effected could not have been effected without the labor, the 
knowledge and tbe professional assistance oi Captain Forbes. 
Feeling how little he had deserved in comparison to Captain 
Forbes, he was astonished when he heard his own name men- 
tioned, and he could not but regret that he (Captain Forhet,) 
had not been tbe first man to whom their acknowledgments 
had been profftrred. With regard to himself they would al- 
low him to tender his grateful thanks for the manner in which 
his poor assistance had been mentioned, and. as long as that 
assistance could be of any service it would gratify him to give 
it towards an object, the importance of which coutd be second 
to none. He was not one of those who were cast down by 
the laic failure : that it was unfortunate could not be denied ; 
but it was better that it should have happened on the first than 
on the last voyage; for if it had occurred on the latter it might 
hftvo damped the spirits of the public, and put a stop to all 
further proceedings, whereas now they had only to apply their 
best energies to counteract the disappointment, and if they 
pgrseveretf there was no doubt but they would succeed* There 
Was aj&ftjpfttance that had bfcen brought to, their notice that 
M every one would hail with the utmost gratification s 

h^iffuded to that subscription that had been received from a 
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community of native youths, in the ham' of depression, and 
when Europeans themselves began to talk despondingly. He 
was glad to see that an interest had been excited, not only in 
the native community, but in that particular part of \t, the 
rising generation. When they found that, in a society 
this, the minds of the young had been voluntarily turned to 
such a question, it was not too much to suppose that it must 
have been a subject of discussion and enquiry amongst those 
with whom they lived. This was the consummation to be Visit- 
ed, foi ii must be strongly inculcated on the minds of the na- 
tives before it could ever become permanently established! 
Whenever that could be effected they might consider the 
thing as done, for whenever it received enough support to pay 
itself, there would be no longer any doubt of its success. The 
chief difficulty they had to contend against now was the small- 
ness of the European society here, but if once they could get 
the natives to take an interest in thg matter, that difficulty 
would be obviated. With these views he hailed with pleasure 
the subscriptions sent in by the pupils of the Hindoo College, 
With his best wishes for the prosperity of the object they all 
had in view, and his best thanks for the kindness that had 
been shewn towards him, he sat down, hoping that he might 
yet live to see the day when Steam Navigation would be per- 
manently established between England and India. 

Captain Steel proposed the thanks of the meeting to the 
Chairman, and the Bishop seconded the motion, in doing which 
he took occasion to recommend harmony and friendly feeling 
between the Calcutta Committee and those of Bombay ana 
Madras, hoping that all heart burnings and disagreements 
would speedily be forgotten. The motion was of course car- 
ried unanimously; — 

The Chairman in returning thanks wished to say a few 
words on a subject on which his testimony might peihaps be 
ot some value. A s he was absent from Calcutta when the 
Committee was appointed, as indeed be generally resided in 
the Mofussil, and could not in fact be called a Mahrattah ditch 
man, and as he had no connection whatever with the Commit- 
tee, his testimony as he said before might be of some value. 
The subject was this, — a notion seemed to prevail in some of 
the Mofussil papers that this was an Amateur Committee. If 
by that was meant a Committee that did not devote its time to 
the duties it undertook, or that performed those duties in an 
indifferent manner, the designation was a vti y unfounded one, 
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and was one that could not be maintained by any one who 
knew the great piofessional aid that had been given by Captain 
Forbes, Mr. Kidd, Mr. Prinsep and others. Supposing they 
had had to elect J:hree persons particularly qualified for that 

S iose,— supposing that Government had required thiae per- 
who weie to be well paid for the perfoimance of a similar 
duty, -would they not have selected those veiy three men ? 
those very men \^ho Jmd been kind enough to render their un- 
bough t services to the Committee. It was true in one sense 
that they were amateurs, because their services were' uitboug fit, 
hut their assistance had been fully equal, if not superior, to any 
that could have been obtained in Calcutta. This was what he 
wished to say, for the information of those who were at a dis- 
tance, and, as he was a Mofussilite, it might peihaps have 
more weight, coming from him, than it woujd bom a denizen 
of Calcutta. 


Mr. StocqueleR fully coincided in the opinions of the 
Chairman, and drew the attention of the meeting to one part 
of this Committee's proceedings which was somewhat novel in 
the history of Committees, — and that Was that they had debat- 
ed with open doors. He had been present at the meeting of 
the Committee held after the arrival of Captain Forth, and he 
could safely say that he never witnessed u greater anxifety in 
any body of men to do the utmost in their power to remedy an 
evil, — to satisfy the public mind that every thing hud been done 
to guard against accidents that could be anticipated, and that 
every thing should be done in future to guard against the recur- 
rence of such an evil. 

The meeting, which was rather thinly attended, then 
broke up. 

No communication had been received from any of the 
Mofussil subscribers, either in favor of or against the report 
read at the last meeting . — Bengal Harkatu , 


ANNUAL MEETING OF PROPRIETORS OF THE 
CHOWRING ££ TIltfATRTj. 

At the annual meeting of proprietors of the phowringee 
Theatrfe, Held this^day at the Town Hall, 

C. R. PiUjsrlip, Esq , in the Chair, 

Resolve&^That the Managers* Renort for the oast vear 
ba confine# 
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Resolved, — That tlie thanks of the meeting be given to 
the gentlemen who filled the office of Managers duiing the 
past year. 

Resolved, — That the Managers of the past season be re- 
cdected. 

Resolved, — That the thunks of the meeting be giveft \o 
the amateurs who have conti ibuted their assistance during the 
past seasons. 

Resolved, — That a special committee of three gentlemen 
be appointed to report the state of the building, and the best 
apd most economical plan of repairing and improving it, and 
the amount necessary for defraying the expenses thereof. 

Resolved, — That Mr. James Kyd, Mr. James Drinsep, 
and Mr. 'William Cari, be requested to undertake the duties of 
the special committee. 

Read a letter from IJJis. Iaacli, representing that her sala- 
ry of 100 rupees 3 per month is an inadequate remuneration if 
bent fits are to be discontinue ). 

Resolved, — That tlie meeting see no reason to alter the 
Resolution of the 19th of April, and that the Committee r of 
Management be directed to act uupn it. 

Resolved, — That the right oFtJie proprietors to admission 
has been so much trenched upon during the last year, that it is 
not expedient fuither tocurtail it, especially at a time when a ge- 
neral contribution is likely to be called for : — but, by the eighth 
article of the indentme o( co partnership, the Manageis are 
empowered to withhold the issue of tickets to the proprietors 
oil the nights ’of performances for the benefit of the house. 

R« solved, — That the thanks of the meeting be given to 
Mi. JPrmsep for his services in the < hair. 

Calcutta, l*2th July, 1934. 

Annual Report von the year 1333-31. 

To the Proprietors of the Chowring hee Dramatic Society. 

Gentlemen,-— if the main object of the Chowringhee Dra- 
matic Association he to promote the success of the Drama, 
and to indulge tlie public taste with frecjiient, varied, and su- 
perior theatric representations, then may the year which has 
just closed be written down as the most succissful in the an- 
nuls of our nfianagernerlt. The thtal number of performances 
during the year has been twenty-eight, a number quite ’hnpa- 
lulled in any former period. In variety lob their character 
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has shewn an equal contrast with our former beaten round of 
amusements. t We have had Operas in Italian — Fiench Vau- 
devilles— »and English performances, partaking of the attrac- 
tions of the English Operd as well as those of the Melo-drama. 
- _ "I he circumstances to which we allude are too well known 
to you all to lequue explanation ; but the proprietors will do 
us the justice, in receiving our report on the financial state and 
piospects of the Theatre, to remember the peculiar ditliculties 
which we have had to encounter this year in providing for the 
reception of two complete Companies of professional aftistes ; 
to whom, from their being foreigners, from the sacrifice th&y 
must have made in seeking our shores, and from their individual 
met it ami respectability, we must naturally have felt a bias, 
and a desire to yield the most favorable terms which our duty 
to the proprietors could possibly warrant our granting. The 
f»r>t agieement with the Italian Company gave them the use 
of the house at 1,0{)0 Rupees per mensem. The fir st quota 
of this rent was faiihtully paid, but the continuance of so high 
a rate was entirely frustrated, through the failure of that gene- 
ral support from the play-going community which it had been 
hoped the high attraction^uf the Italian Opera would have 
Secured. A general meeting convened on the JOth April, gene- 
rously sanctioned the remission of the second sum of the same 
amount, then become due from the Italians on the terms of 
their agreement with your Managers. 

The French Company commenced their series of Vaude- 
villes on the JOth April, under engagement to pay 50 Ms. night- 
ly for the use of the house, — which they have hitherto punctu- 
ally made good, although the receipts have been far from ade- 
quate to remunerate their efforts, or to hold out any encourage- 
ment to a repetition of these highly pleasing representations. 
Meantime, in the French engagement, and in a renewed engage- 
ment with the Italian Company, on precisely similar term*, 
your Managers have been ever mindful of your privileges and 
the advantages of the Theatre. The rights of the proprietors’ 
tickets have been reserved to you, and you have enjoyed an 
uninterrupted series of favorite and rational amusements, even 
though the season which has generally exhibited a dull unva- 
rying blank in th$ matter of theatrical entertainments. 

The regular course of amateur plays was necessarily in 
some measures curtailed by these rival performances. Still, 
that they have wot lost their attractiveness, was proved by the 
unexamplwtl crpwds which attended . the “ Maid ol Genoa,” 
n Koh Key,” and (t The Foity Thieves.” 
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Part of this increased .patronage may bo fairly attributed 
to the reduction of the prices, which, in conformity with the 
intention expressed at the last meeting, we catried into effect 
gradually towards the latter part of the season. We may 
now look upon the new rates, of 6 Ra. for the Boxes and 3 Jia*. 
for the Pit, as fixed for the future ; and it will requiie every 
economy in the expences of the Stage and Orchestra to make 
the ordinary receipts commensurate with the expences, if not 
remuneratory to the proprietors. 

Having premised these observations on the operations of 
the seasons, you will be prepared to learn that little possibility 
existed of reducing the debt which stood against the Theatre 
in our last report. That it has not augmented, however, must 
be subject ot congratulation : and we cannot but acknowledge 
that our prosperous position is chiefly owing to the zealous at- 
tention and devotion to our interests of our Secretary, Mr. 
Parmer, whom a temporary illness, (caysed by over-exertion) 
has unfortunately compelled to leave us at a most critical 
and busy moment on a voyage to Europe. His situation was 
p ! aced in the temporary charge of Mr. Hudson, our long 
tried and industrious scene-painter. We have the misfortune 
to announce the loss of this most useful servant of the Theatre, 
on Sunday last* after a lingering illness; it will not he easy 
to supply his place. 

The following is a view of the operations of the past sea- 
son which will be seen to exhibit reductions of the expenditure 
in every department: — 

EXPENCES. 

The cost of the six plays got up by the 
Managers (being on an average 1,142*7-8 per 
play, or 200 Rupees play less than the aver- 
age of last year,) was, , . . 

The contingent for the 12 months, which 
includes wood, cloth for scenes, repairs of the 
house. See (200 Rupees less than last year,) 

The current expences of fixed establish- 
ment, (about half of last year’s charge under 

this head,) . . „ , . 

Interest on former debt 

Purchase of & shares to be added to 
stock, and other smalt charges,,. » v 


6,854 14 0 

2,652 1 5 


3,574 4 0 ' 
287 0 5 

395 0 0 


13,763 3 10 
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UECEIPTS. 

Net receipts of 0 plays, . . 8,024 8 J> 

ReiU from italtaU Company, 1,000 0 0 
Ditto from French Compa- 
ct? r . ...... 650 o o 

Sundry petty receipts for in- 
juries to wardrobe and scenery, 55 10 0 

Quarterly contributions col- 
lected. 8,657 0 0 

18,287 2 6 

Ecaving a trifling balance of. ..... .... 476 0 11 

To be add d to the former debt of the 
Theatre, 4,160 6 3 

Making the total present debt. Rupees 4,686 7 2 

There arc arrears? Rupees O'tO, due on the quarterly con- 
tribution list; so that in fact we stand almost precisely where 
we were, and considering all circumstances, may look upon 
the result of the year’s management as very satisfactory. 

We beg to infoirn you fnat the reform ot the abuse com- 
plained of at the last yearly meeting in regard to the tiee 
admission list, has had our scrupulous attention, and that one 
of our body has kindly charged himself with the troublesome 
task" of veiifying and examining all tickets delivered from the 
box offices and taken at the doors 

At the same meeting we called to your attention the ne- 
cessity of repan ing the roof of the Theatre at some early pe- 
riod. These repairs become more urgent every year, and we 
cannot too prominently place the subject under your consider- 
ation, as the Management feel unwilling, in the present state 
of tbe fund, to incur any large expence without the specific 
sanction of the proprietors. 

We have one point moie to bring to the notice of our 
constituents. The custom of granting benefits to the paid per- 
formers .and others, only inti educed of late years, had given 
rise to such regular and numerous applicants for th© indulgence 
as to hav$ entailed a serious loss to the Theatre, while it was 
represented by the amateuis as a grea*t ^inconvenience and tax 
upon them, and if fed on more than ohe occasion to unpleasant 
discussions between the performers and the Management. 

We brought this subject, as you are aware, before a ge- 
nera! ^*hec?tHfg tAi the 19th April, when a resolution was pass- 
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^d, declaring that in future no benefits whatever should be 
granted, excepting as part of an express engagement, or by an 
uo&nimoa* vote of the Managers. We trust that (his rule will 
remove what has hither to been an unpleasant rtsponsibiUt# 
from our shoulder§, and tend to improve the future prospects 
of the Choymngbee Theatre. 

We have made arrangements for the transfer of your debt 
from the assignees of the late firm of Messrs. Alexander and 
Co. to the Union Bank, thereby effecting a saving in the inte- 
i ^ st. The title deeds of the Theatre aie pledged with the 
Bank as security for the amount advanced, 

Finally, we trust that the proprietors and the public at 
large will not cease strenuously to support the Chow r m ghee 
Theatre, and to encoura je its appropriation to those uses for 
which it w.is erected. We .feel persuaded that the Drama 
may be looked upon as no mean instrument amongst otlieis for 
promoting the cause of civilization and fostering a purer taste 
amongst the Natives of this country by assisting to \> «an them 
from those childish or more objectionable exhibitions, which 
can only debase the mind and corrupt the habits ol a people. 
We have reason to believe that the study of the English and 
other European languages in Calcutta has been greatly stimu- 
1 <ted by Dramatic representation* and a taste for the Uinma ; 
which, however liable to abuse, like all human conceptions, 
has been found in every country and in evety age a mighty 
engine of civilization aud national improvement . — Calcutta 
Courier . 

M EPICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF 
CALCUTTA. 

PROCEEDINGS OF A MEETING HELD AT' THE ASIATIC 
society's APARTMENTS, JULY 5, 1834. 

The following gentlemen .were elected Members of the 
Society : 

F. II. Peart, E$q» Bombay Medical Service; Dr. Wil- 
kie, Bengal Medical Service ; D. Richardson, Esq. Madras 
Medical Service ; and Alexander McGowan, M* D., Calcutta. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as ordinary Menj* 
b? rs of the Society ; 

Pasqual Mafia Ben za, M. D. r Assistant Surgeon Madras 
Medical Service, by Dr. Mouat and Mr. Egqrton ; William 
Boxwell Thompson, Esq. Assistant Surgeon Madras Medical 
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Service, by Dr. Mouafc and Mr Twining ; William David 
Digges La Touche, Tsq. Assist int Sm^on Madras Medical 
•Service, by Dr. Mouat and Mr. Bramley; Thomas Chapman, 
D. Assistant Surgeon Bengal Medical Seniee, by Messrs. 
French and Twining. 

Letters from Mr. Foley, Bengal Service, and Mr. Wool- 
lett, Madras Service, requesting the.r names to be withdrawn 
'for the piesent from the list of members of the Society. 

- Real letters from the Secretaries of the .Medical Boards 
oF Madras and Bombay, containing permission to foiward all 
futu'e publications of the S ci ty to the offices of tho^e Boards 
whqnce they will be piocui able by members attached to the 
respective Presidencies at Bombay and Madras 

1. Head a Uttei fiom Mr. J. Tvt er, euc losing one from 
Raum Ishwur Auusthee, Secretary to the N«»tive t edicnl 
Society, acknowledging in behalf ol the la t^r the receipt of a 
series of the Medical ami Physical Society’.-* publications which 
was presented in conformity with a resolution passed at the 
April meeting. 

2. Letter from Dr. George Gregory of London, expres- 

sing his acknowledgment for rhe 6th vol. of the S ciety’s 
Transactions. The following an extiact lioin the above 
letter: 1 have read with very meat interest the two papers 

111 the 6tli volume (by Messrs. Macpher»ot» and Mercer) on the 

* Subject of vaccination in Lidia, and consider them of such 
great importance that I shall ca 1 the attention of the Gover- 
nors of the Small Pox and Vaccination Hospital to th**m in 
the Report, which it will so >n be my duty to lay before them. 
It is a matter of much regret to me that they did not reach 
this country in sufficient time to be laid before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, which had the subject 
df vaccination Before it during the last session of Parliament. 
As the Keporl of that Committee and the body of evidence 
subjoined may not have reached iudta by any other channel, I 
take the liberty of requesting the Society to accept the only 
copy of that Report which I have by me.” 

3. Letter from the Editors of the India Journal of Me- 
dical Science, acknowledging witli best thanks the receipt of 
part 1st of vol; vii. of ihe Society’s Transactions. 

4. Also one to the address of Mr. Hutchinson from the 
Secretary of the Medico Chirurgical Society of Aberdeen, 
returning thanks in the name of that Society for the 6th vol, 
of the Medical and Physical Society’s Transactions, 
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fc. Letter from Sir James McGregor, Director General 
Army Medical Department, conveying his thafiks for the 6th 
vok of the Society’s Transactions, and a copy of the 'laleef 
Xhurif published by the Society. 7 

Letter from Dr. Malcolrnson, Secretary to the Madras* 
Medical Society, conveying thanks for the very liberal ottV r 
contained in a resolution parsed at the April meeting of the 
Calcutta Society. 

IForfo presen* ed. 

VVi 'email’s Sunrery, Newton’s Principia Mathematics, 
Hutdimson on Cholera Asphyxia : presented by James Hut- 
chinson, Esq. 

One hundred and fifty volumes of medical and surgical 
w- rks, presented to the S» ciety by Mr. LangstafF on the part 
of Si- mud Ludlow, Esq., late Superintending Surgeon of the 
Net much circle, 

I* eport of Select Committee of the»IIou«e of Commons on 
the Vaccine Boaid : by Dr G. Gregory 

Parts l and 2 of American Cyclopaedia of Practical Me- 
dicine and % imrery, presented by Dr. H<*ys, Philadelphia; 
also his Do*ci iptions of the inferior Vaxiliaiy Bones ofiYlastb- 
doiis, with remarks on the Genus Tetracaulodon, See. 

For (he Museum. 

Eiuht specimens of Urinary Calculi, presented by F. H. 
Biett, Esq. 

On the motion of Mr. Twining, seconded by Mr. E<rer- 
ton, the thanks of the Society were unanimously voted to Dr. 
0*ShaUi»ues*y for his elaborate and scientific analysis of the 
different baiks said to contain a salifiable base analogous to 
Quinine, and of similar medical properties, which analysis 
was undei taken at the request of the Society. 

The question regaid»Kg the future publications of the 
Society having In on bionght to the notice of the meeting, the 
original motion submitted by Mr, Twining at the April meeting 
was proposed and carried. v 

Communications presented. 

1. Discovery of a new principles (Sub Rubrine) in hu- 
man blood in tlie healthy and deceased state, and in the blood 
of several other mammalia, by VV. B. O’^haugnessy, M. D., 
Bengal S» rvicc. 

2. On the use of the Persesquinitrate of lion and of 
the Aluminous Pernitrate of the same metal iu Diarrhoea, by 
William Kerr, Esq., of Paisley. 
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3. Sii cases of Cholera which occurred at JJodUmga- 
bad ; drawn up by Dr. liv'me, and presented by ihe Medical 
Board. 

4. Fatal cose of anomalous disease, by S. Boe. M. D., 
•frM. 38th regiment : presented b> the Medical Board. 

t 5. Observations on Dracunculus, by A. Duncan, Fsq. 
Bombay Service. 

6. Case of Gastritis fatal in the course of small pox 
with pathological remarks, by C. Mofeheast, M. D., Bombay 
Service. 

7. An account of the plant Pavsuraunga, taken chiefly 
from the Mukh/an-ooUAduryaU of Mehammad llose in Khan 
of Moorshudabad, by J. Tjtler, Esq. Bengal Service. 

The following papers were read and discussed at the 
meeting: 

On the proximate and remote causes of Choi ora, by Dr. 
A. Gilmore. Some account of the Fevers which prevailed 
in Calcutta during the summer and autumn of 1833, by W. 
Twining, Fisq. 

India Gazette .] M. J. BRA M LEY, Secretary. 

MEDICAL RETIRING FUND. 

The third quarterly general meeting of the subscribers of 
the Medical Retiring Fund was held on the evening of the 
14th July, at 8 o’clock. 

Dr. A. R. Jackson having been called to the clmir, the 
repdrt of the committee of management was read by the Secre- 
tary, in which it was stated, that the committee regretted to 
observe that they had not been able, at an earlier period, to 
submit to the service the result of the votes of the subscribers 
of the fund taken upon the admission of Veterinary Suf«eo is 
into the institution, arid aNo that upon the election of tour 
gentlemen to fill up vacancies in the management. This had 
been occasioned by the delay (hat had happened in collecting 
the signatures of members throughout the larger and more dis- 
tant divisions of the army, an inconvenience that the Committee 
had experienced on former occasions —but which they hoped 
to obviate, upon the fund obtaining the sanction of the Honor- 
able the Court erf Directors by an application to Govehimeut 
to facilitate the society’s communications. At present the 
committee ccfaigeived it would be prematura And unnecessary 
to trouble th$ Government on the subject. 
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On the question of the admission of Veterinary Surgeons, 
fourteen members stated that they had no objection to theit 
admission, if a separate account of their subscriptions and pen* 
sioes were kept, and no diminution was occasioned in the 
number of our retirements, in effect that they would allow 
them the benefit of our office establishment, but that they 
should pay for their own retirements. Three gentlemen voted 
for their admission upon the terms of paying subscriptions 
agreeably to their standing, and that they should obtain the 
beiu fits of the fund upon completing a service of seventeen 
years in India ; one that they should pay subscription* accord- 
ing to the grad.ttion scale of Assistant Surgeons, the maximum 
of that grade never to be exceeded, and that they should be 
entitled to the full annuity in rotation with Surgeons ; and two 
more voted for their admission without statin nr any terms or 
conditions. Those who voted against the admission of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, did so chiefly on the groflnd that their retire- 
ment would afford no advantage to the medical set vice *>y 
accelerating promotion, which was the principal object for 
which the fund was instituted. The total number who voted 
in favor of Veterinary Surgeons was twenty — and of tho e 
who opposed their admission was ninety- five , being a majority 
of seventy-five against the proposition. 

Upon an examination of the votes for the appointment of 
four members to the management, the following were found to 
be chosen for the office, viz. Mr. A. Garden and Dr. T. Spens, 
new elections, in the room of Messrs. J. Hutchinson resigned, 
and H. S. Mercer appointed Secretary, and Messrs. F\ Cor- 
byn and M. J. Bramley who stand Te-elected. 

Since the last quarterly report a statement had been receiv- 
ed from the Accountant Military Department, and one from 
the Accountant General of sums realized an account of dona- 
tions and subscriptions in the Military and Civil Pay Depart- 
ment — the former of which exhibited payments from Novem- 
ber 183!) to January 1834, amounting to sicca rupees 10,090 
13 3, and the latter, sums credited during the 2d quarter of the 
official year 1833-34, amounting to sicca rupeees 4,040 2 7 — 
total 14,736 15 10. The disbursements for office establishment 
&c. from April to June 1834 inclusive were sicca rupees 120. 

There had been but few tetters received during the fast 
quarter, to which the committee deemed it necessary lo direct 
the attention of the meeting. Two gentlemen had been added 
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to the list of subscribers, viz. Mr. J. G. Gerard, Surgeon, and 
Dr. J. Fsddiie, Assistant Surgeon, and three more were re- 
Enrolled as Members. The subscribers at present borne upon 
Ibe hind weie, one Member of the Medical Board, five Super- 
intending Surgeons, fitty-thiee Surgeons, and 128 Assistant 
Surgeons — total 187. 

Upon the report it "was moved by Dr. A. R. Jackson, 
seconded by Mr. J T Pearson, and earned unanimously: 

M 'l hat the quarteily icport of the committee of manage- 
ment be coufmiH d.” 

♦ he accounts of the disbursements of the society for the 
past quaiter wer* 1 next submitted to the meeting, when it wa9 
piopised by Mr. J. T. Pearson, seconded by Dr, A. R. Jack- 
sou, and earned : 

<£ That the Secretary’s nocounts be received and passed.” 

. The meeting then broke up with the usual vote ot thanks 
to the chairman. * 

IT. S. MERCER, Secretary. 

Calcutta, July 15, 1834. — India Gazette. 

THE DURRUMTOLLAH BAZAR. 

At a meeting of the s*lb cribers to the Durrumtoilah 
Bazar, held at the Tiade Rooms on the 2Gth July, called by 
advertisement, for the purpose of “ having a valuation ot the 
properly submitted to them and of appointing a Committee,” 
C. K. Robison, Esq. was called to the chair. 

The Chairman read the advertise menl and the prospec- 
tus explaining the objects of the meeting. ’ 

■ ~ Dr. Jackson presented plans of the ground and buildings 

of the Bazar; he also submitted various valuations of the pro- 
petty, which were discussed by the meeting. 

It was proposed by Mr. A. Rogers, seconded by Mj. T. 
Ailardice, and carried unanimousdy : 

I. That the valuations now submitted to the meeting be 
inferred to the Committee for examination, and that they be 
requested to report to another general meeting as soon as they 
^conveniently can. 

It was proposed by Mr. R. 8. Thomson, seconded 

, Mr. C.x l&Ettieu’, and carried unanimously : 

* II. ^at* the Committee do consist of 13 Members; 
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that 'the following' gentlemen do compose it; and that five 
members be considered a quorum : * 

Dr. A. It. Jackson, II. Martindell, 

Captain Steel, Madub Butt, 

Samuel Smith, A. Rogers, 

Dr. Spens, J. P. Parker, 

W. Turner, \V. Bruce, 

Dr. Grant, \V. H. H&merton. 

Dwarkanauth Tagore 

'I he object for which the meeting was assembled having 
been accomplished, it was concluded by a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, which was carried unanimously. 

The Committee, we understand, held their first meeting 
immediately afterwards and elected Dr. Giant their Chairman ; 
Mr. W. H, Ilamerton was requested to continue to officiate as 
Secretary pro. lem. 

An advertize men t was drafted and* ordered to be inserted 
in the daily newspapers and /Exchange Gazette , calling upon 
candidates for the office of Clerk of the Market , to send in 
applications to the Secretary before the 2d proximo when the 
Committee re-asaembles. — Bengal Hurkaru . 

PUBLIC MEETING AT ALT, AH A BAD — TTNCOVE- 
NANTED SERVANTS 7 PENSION FUND. 

A meeting was held on Saturday the 5th July, at four 
in the afternoon, in the hall of the Circuit bungalow, to take 
into consideration a letter received from Futtvghur, relative to 
a proposed fund for the benefit of widows and orphans of indi- 
viduals in the uncovenanted service of Government. 

Mr. E G. Fraser was unanimously called to the chair. 

The Chairman observed, that as this meeting was 
merely preliminary to other proceedings at winch they would 
be better able to express their opinions on the subject befora 
them, and as they were doubtless already acquainted with the 
contents of the letter he held in his hand, he hud no occasion 
to detain them with any lengthy explanatory observations. 
He, however, hoped that all present were impressed with a 
desire to see a fund established of the nature under considera- 
tion, and if any person wished to address the meeting, he should 
be happy to afford his assistance in procuring proper attention 
to such remarks as he might wish to offtr. 

One or two individuals who had not seen, the letter appear- 
ing desirous to hear its contents, the Chairman then read Jt to 
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the . meeting. The following is the substance of the corotauni T 
cntion : — -It stated that on the 22d June a meeting was held at 
Futtyghur, which concurred in the absolute necessity for the fund 
in question; and it was then agreed that the general opinion 
the upper provinces should be ascertained with a view to 
ascertain the most feasible plan, and in case a majority of un- 
covenanted servants should assent to it, it Was believed that 
that circumstance would greatly influence Government to give 
it patronage and support. There was reason for this hope' as, 
when the subject was stated about three years ago at the Piesi- 
deney, Government promised support to the plan then formed 
in the event of its meeting general approval. The meeting (at 
Futtyghur) then appointed a Committee, who, in furthetance 
of their duty, begged to lay the subject before the community 
at Allahabad. Their letter furnished two abstract statements 


of the Military and Marine Funds, shewing the amount of 
subscriptions, with other information relative to those institu- 
tions. They then proceeded with the following remarks : — 

** Assuming the general features of the abovemeutioned 
funds for our guide, we were induced to make a rough calcula- 
tion of the probable number of our body throughout the Bengal 
Presidency, the extent of our means, and the benefit derivable 
from the proposed fund, which elieits the following particulars ; 

“ Number of Government establishments out of Calcutta 


taken from the Directory, — viz, 

' SI ,C'»i»miaR<ou«r8’ Offices. 

32 Judgeship*. 

03 M»n wastes. 

96 Joint ditto. 

70 Coi]+eurr»tr* and Snb-Cet- 

lectorates. 

IS Cn«tom-hoa»e*. 

'A 1 IS Commercial Residencies (to 
be done & way Jftith), 

*13 Opium Agencies. 

93 Suit Agencies. 

*31 Residencies. 

}l P< lineal Avencie*. 

10 Pawu«*tri a B Offices. 

SO Commissariat Department*. 

I Cloiluptf Ageoc}. 

1 Gpu Carriage Agcnc j* 

T Revenue Survey*. 


'• These establishment* out be 
overrated, but »• the S udder Board 
end N**mut AdawJot (both Isrpe 
offices) ere omitted, the total writ 
uot, it is expected, be affected. 

As our calculation was closed 
before vre reconsidered the subject, 
vre did not think it necessary to alter 
this remuneration. 


360 Office*. 

Allowing, »t an average, only one assistant (o each of these 

j**,AHey will ewe..* 360 assistants. 

Estimated number of assistants employed in the several ? *aa 
§#J d G*huH* fpkcu from the Directory. j 000 


660 
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*\ For these 800 individuals, assuming an average salary 
trf 75 It*, each per month, (though this station *givt s 103 in- 
eluding so Iowa salary as 23 Jis. per mensem and not higher, 
than 200,) the total amount of salaries will be 04,500 Us,, 
and supposing a bonus of one month's salary as entrance moiK yt 
be paid by each subscriber, a fund will at once be formed to 
the above extent running at 4 per cent, interest if invested in 
Government securities. In the next place, supposing the fore- 
going number of subscribers pay a premium of only 5 percent* 
on their monthly salaries, the addition per mensem will be 
3,225 lis., or enough to provide for 64 families at an average 
of 50 Its. each. The accumulating interest we do not take 
into consideration, while our assumptions on the whole, it will 
be seen, have Jbeen taken most moderately, that the project 
may not be declared hopeless. Assistance from Government 
has not moreover been reckoned on, which may also be confi- 
dently expected from the disposition evyiced to favour such a 
fund. 

“ From these memoranda which we trouble you with, more 
to elicit discussion on some given principle, it will we hope be 
evident to you, as it is to us, that the object we are so desi* 
rous of effecting is not chimerical or impracticable of attain- 
ment. On the contrary, the result of our deliberations holds 
out to us the utmost encouragement, which we can scarcely 
persuade ourselves will not be appreciated by every thinking 
individual, since a fund of the kind proposed is the only effec- 
tual means of providing generally for our families, the thought 
of leaving whom totally unprovided for, cannot but a sub- 
ject of painful reflection : and we may here observe, to our 
discredit, that all cases of society have funds for the benefit of 
their widows and orphans, and in some cases even for them- 
selves, excepting our body/* 

The letter then proceeds with observations upon the na- 
ture of the Military ani Marine Funds, and upon the advan- 
tages derivable from such institutions. The next paragraph is 
as follows: — “The attention of our body should we conceive, 
at first be directed to the primary object of qiakiqga provision 
for our families, which may, as we have shewn, be secured by 
a premium of five percent., if unanimity prevails; but to 
guard against disadvantages arising from non-subscriptions, and 
to render the benefit more extensive, we would for our mrt y 
fix b per cent, for married members and 4 for bachelors.” 
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The letter further suggests that the mothers and sisters of 
unmarried subscribers might be put upon the same footing as 
the 'wives of married members ; that loans to a limited extent 
might be allowed occasionally to subscribers ; and that provi- 
sion might in some cases be made for such individuals as be- 
come incapacitated : and concludes with several arguments in 
favour of the proposed fund, all other funds and societies 
not being of a description exactly suited to the wants of the 
seiviee. 

It was moved by Mr. Ogg, and seconded by Mr. Davis : 
€ * That this meeting having taken into consideration the letter 
from the committee at Futtyghur of the 10th June, are fully 
impressed with the necessity for the formation of a fund to 
enable superannuated servants of their class to retire upon its 
benefits, and to provide foi their widows and orphans. 

Mr. William Johnson of the Suddev Board stated 
that he had a single observation to make to the meeting. It 
would be remembered that Government had reserved to them- 
selves the conditions, and the time of service after which they 
would pension their uncovenantcd assistants ; and as there did 
exist an inclination to provide for them in some way, and while 
nothing was promised to widows and orphans, he would sug- 
gest whether if the uncovennnted servants intended to seek the 
patronage of Government to their pension fund, it would not 
be better to omit the words in the resolution relating to them- 
selves and confine it only to a provision for their widows and 
orphans. That was an object much more required than any 
fund for themselves. 

Mr. Ogg replied by pointing out that the resolution was 
merely a preliminary measure, and the conditions of it would 
of course yield to a good objection started at the time, when 
they would be in possession of as much information as would 
enable them to judge with precision. 

Mr. Johnson admitted that the" proceedings altogether 
were merely preliminary, but the resolutions which were pass- 
ed should not profess to do any thing which perhaps there 
would be no intention of taking up hereafter. It would be 
better to make an addition to the resolution at some future 
period than to deprive it of any of its conditions alter receiv- 
ing the the sanction of the meeting. He merely urged on their 
attention ff^ffhere was a kind of provision for themselves al- 
ready. / (Government did pension them, but while no provision 
' of any kind w;as made for the widows and orphans of theii 
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class* any further benefits for themselves would, for the pre- 
sent at least, be* but a secondary consideration. , 

Mr, Davis observed that they would see hereafter whe- 
ther the provision spoken of was at all adequate to what might 
properly be desired, but he thought the present proposition nqt 
at ail misplaced, for Government had never made any deduc- 
tions from their salaries, which would be the case if .the pro- 
posed fund were established, and this was also the reason why 
Government had never made any provision for the families of 
deceased servants ; but now if they come forward and offered 
a percentage out of their incomes, he could see no roasonable 
objection to their claiming benefits from a fund created by 
themselves* If it were well based, there could be no doubt 
that Government would patronize it, and also make some 
addition to the funds. 

Mr. Johnson explained that his objection was not 
intended to cause a division of the meeting upon it as an 
amendment, but was offered merely to enable the mover to 
make an alteration which he considered judicious. 

The motion was then put to the vote and was carried 
against only one dissenting vote. 

The next resolution was proposed Mr. DaCruz and se- 
conded by Mr. William Johnson of the Sudder Dewanny, 
and carried unanimously : That this meeting, as a preliminary 
measure for the- attainment of the objects in view, do appoint 
Messrs. Ogg, Fraser, Johnson (S. Board) and Davis to be a 
Committee, with full powers to act on their behalf/’ The 
Chairman proposed, before the resolution was put to the vote, 
that the mover be included in the Committee, which was as- 
assented to. 

The following four resolutions were also carried with un- 
animity, and without discussion : — 

Moved by Mr. Davis and seconded by Mr. DaCruz : 
“That the Committee thus appointed do immediately put 
themselves in communication with the Committee now supposed 
to be sitting at Calcutta on a plan laid before Government 
nearly three years ago, for the purpose of ascet tabling the re- 
sult of their proceedings/’ 

Moved by Mr. William Johnson of the Sudder De- 
wanny, and seconded by Mr. Wiliaam Johnson of the 
Sudder Board : u That the Committee be requested to inti- 
mate to the committee at Futtygurh the steps taken on their 
letter of the 10th June; to convey to them the sense the 
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meeting entertains of the praise worthy and laudable motives 
which have influenced them to ie-agitate the proposition ; and 
to invitte the communication of any steps taken by them m fur- 
therance of the common object.”' 

Moved by Mr. William Johnson (of the Suddcr 
Board) and seconded by Mr, OgG: “ That the Committee be 
further requested to communicate with any Provincial Com- 
mittee that may be called into existence by the measures adopt- 
ed by the Committee at Futtyghiir with the view of ascertain- 
ing the outlines of any plan they may devise, as also Any steps 
they may take to promote the objects contemplated.” 

Moved by Mr. DaCuuz and seconded by Mr. BlANKY: 

“ That the Committee take every legitimate step for col- 
lecting all the information attainable, and having done so, to 
draw up such rules and plan as may appear to them best cal- 
culated for the attainment of the objects in view ; the same to 
be laid before a genertj meeting of the collective body at Al- 
lahabad to be convened at a future period ; and to enable 
them to meet the object in view as fully as possible, communi- 
cations and suggestions be received by the Committee from all 
persons concerned.” 

/The following resolution was opposed by two votes, which 
were however afterwards withdrawn : — 

Moved by Mr. Turn BULL and seconded by Mr. Davis : 

** That the contingent ex pences attendant upon the labors 
of the Committee be met by an immediate subscription of one 
rupee cash from all persons assenting to the object of the pre- 
sent meeting, the same to be hereafter accounted for.” 

Moved by Mr. Davis and seconded by Mr. Permien : 
“ That the thanks of this meeting be conveyed to Mr. Low- 
THER for his very great kindness in allowing the meeting the 
use of the hall for the present occasion.” 

. Moved by Mr. DaCruz and seconded by Mr. W. 
Johnson : “ That the thanks .of the meeting be ottered to 
the Chairman for his able conduct in the chair,” 

This was of course the last resolution to which the meet- 
ing came, but some discussion afterwards took place on some 
points of interest, which we shall omit for the present, trusting 
to have an -opportunity of noticing them when they are brought 
forward 4st a more regular opportunity. The meeting compris- 
ed abftut thirty individuals, and the greatest good humour 
p^vajded. — India Gazette . 
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LAUDABLE SOCIETIES. 


A special meeting of the Members of these Societies, was 
held at the office of the Secretary on the 2Gth August 
at 4 p. m.' for the purpose of con tinning a resolution passed 
at a general meeting hejd on the 2(>th July, at the recom- 
mendation of the Directors, sanctioning the formei rate of 
Commission allowed to the Secretary, viz. one per cent, on 
all realizations on account of the Societies, in place of one-half 
per cent, and to continue the reduced allowance for establish- 
ment in both Societies,' viz* 300 rupees per mensem. 

The attendance was very thin, probably in consequence 
of the meeting not having been properly advcUtived — viz. once 
only, and that at the foot of the statement of accounts pub- 
lished nearly a month ago. 

The following members or repiesc ntatives of members 
were present : viz. 

Mr. T. Holroyd in the chair, Messrs. John Palmer, D. 
McIntyre, 11* H. Cockerell, Captain Ouseley, 11. C. Jenkins, 
A. F. Smith, A. Rogers, and S. Smith. 

The motion for confirmation of the proceedings of the 
last meeting having been put, it was moved as an amendment 
by Mr. A. Rogers and seconded by Mr. S. Smith, <4 That the 
confirmation of the resolution passed at the former meeting he 
postponed and that this meeting do adjourn to some other day, 
and due notice thereof be given in all the newspapers/' The 
original motion was however carried by 7 to 2. 

A short discussion took place as to the propriety of se- 
conding an amendment, Mr. Cockerell insisting that it was 
not necessary or customary, and quoting English practice and 
Sir Edward Ryan’s dictum as authorities. 

Mr. S. Smith urged that it was customary to do so in 
Calcutta; and as we lived* in Calcutta, we ought to be 
governed by the practice of Calcutta. The discussion ended 
as usual—" each of his own opinion still /’ — Bengal Hurkaru . 
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OUTLINES OF THE XI NCOVEN ANTED ASSIS- 
TANTS’ PENSION FUND. 

Section 1st. 

^ The Fund to be open to all classes of persons in the Ser- 
vice of the East India Company, under the Bengal Presiden- 
cy; who may not be Civil (covenanted) or Military (commis- 
sioned) servants. 

Objects of the Fund . 

1st. — To provide tor the Families of the deceased Mem- 
bers. 

2d.^-To grant Pensions to such Members, as from length 
of service, infirmity, accidents, or irretrievable ill-health, are 
pronounced unfit for active duty. 

3d. — To induce promotion, by offering retiring Pensions 
to heads of departments, willing to accept them, with the 
sanction of their superiors and of Government. 



Scale of 

Contribution . 



To pay 

Widow 

And each Child 

1st Class. 

40 Rs. per 

to receive 

not exceeding 


Mensem. 

50 Rs. 

four 8 Rs. 

2d ditto 

32 

40 

ditto 8 ditto. 

3d ditto 

24 

30 

ditto 8 ditto. 

4th ditto 

36 

20 

ditto 8 ditto. 

5th ditto 

8 

30 

three 5 ditto. 

6th ditto 

4 

5 

two 3 ditto. 

7tli titto 

2 

24 

ditto ditto. 

8th ditto 

1 

u 

ditto 2' ditto. 


It is proposed that Members should chose the class they 
desire to subscribe to, provided their subscription be not of less 
amount than 8 per cent, on the salaries of married, and 4 per 
cent, on those of unmarried Members. 

A Bachelors or Widowers desirous of joining the fund at 
its first institution, to pay 4 percent, on their salaries, to be 
raised to the regulated scale on their becoming married men ; 
such as do not join the fund at its outset, may be subsequent- 
ly admitted *on payment of alt arrears, with interest ; and a 
bonus, to be, regulated at the discretion of the committee of 
the fund. * 

, Where a widow only is left, and no children, the widow 
have/b^sides the personal allowance above mentioned, one- 
tenth additional. 
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.When children only are left, and no widow, the children 
to have their personal allowance above mentioned, and in ad- 
dition one-third. 

Where only two children are left orphans, their allowance 
to he one-third of the united allowance tor tiie widow nyd 
children of the class, to which their parent had last contri- 
buted. 

One child under same circumstances — one-fourth of ditto. 

Pensions to widows to continue during their widowhood, 
subject to reduction, or even deprivation, for notorious immo- 
ral conduct; in cases of depiivation, the child or children to 
receive such allowances, as they would have been entitled to, 
h id they been left orphans. 

Pensions to children — females until married, or provided 
with situations yielding permanent income of not less than 30 
rupots per mensem : males, till 15 years of age, if not previ- 
ously provided with situations yielding permanent income of 
32 in pees per mensem. 

Children born after the establishment of the fund, who 
from blindness, or other defect, are precluded from earning a 
livelihood, to be pensioned for life; the parent in such cases, 
paying one per cent, additional to the fund. 

Section 2d. 


Retirement allowance, in cases of irretrievable ill health, 
infirmity, or accident, rigidly sciutimzed, and attested by a 
committee of at least three medical men : 


Service not under, . C> years TT> of salary. 

.»••«. ,, 3 ^ ot ditto. 


” I of ditto. 

*••*•• jj ••♦*•*** to ) 

,, 20 . . . • and upwards, provided for 

by existing Regulations, 

Pensioners on this and the superannuation foundation, to 
subscribe to the fund at the per-centage of their pensionary 
income ; their widows and children to be entitled to the bene- 
fits of the fund, as per propoition table above mentioned. 

Section 3d. 

Superannuation Fund . 

Minimum of superannuation proposed to be fixed at 20 
years of service; and as the Government Regulation do not 
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entertain applications from individuals to be pensioned, until 
their period of service has amounted to 20 years, and not even 
then, unless the applicant he pronounced untit for active duty, 
it becomes a desideratum to procure for oil and deserving s« r- 
whose best days have been passed in the service of the 
Stale, a means of retiring to spend the remainder of their 
lives, while in the enjoyment of tolerable health, in that mo* 
derate and respectable comfort to which their past services just- 
ly entitle them ; and by this means, to make way for the pro- 
motion of the more active juniors, who, in most instances, 
have served long and faithfully, in the almost foilorn hope of 
advancement 

As the minimum here mentioned does not differ from that 
fixed by the Government Regulations, and as the benefit to 
the service at large by the superannuation of head assistants 
of the prescribed standing would be extensive, it is hoped that* 
upon proper representation, this Government would not be 
indisposed to modify the existing Pension Regulations, to 
meet the objects contemplated by this fund, which are to 
secure to superannuated assistants a larger pension than they 
would be entitled to under existing Regulations, and at a less 
expense to Government* Of course, this could not be effected, 
without a corresponding premium offered on the part of the 
fund, and pecuniary assistance on that of the Government, 
for example, an individual whose allowance is 500 Rs. per 
mensem, and whose period of service is not under 20 years, 
desires to retire. Under existing Regulations he could not do 
so, if in good health ; but, supposing him to be eligible, his 


pension from Government would be or. „ . . . Rs. 166|- 

and the fund adds, say | 62£ 


, Total 229 

But the fund, in consideration of the support which might be 
afforded by Government, might undertake to pay J of the 

abo Yemen tioued pension, or , Rs. 70^ 

and Government f , or 152f 


220 


This example may suffice for an elucidation pf the objects 
proposed to be attained under this arrangement, from consi- 
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derations which will be obvious to many, the discussion of this 
part of the question must be agitated in private conferences 
rather than in the public prints. 

Estimated Resources of the Fund . 

In estimating the annual cost of the uncovenanted ser- 
vice under the Bengal Presidency at 80 lacs of sicca rupees, 
1 do not consider I have fixed on too high a standard : if I 
have, it is open to correction, and the subsequent calculations 
must be revised, the principle remaining the same. It would 
be hopeless, amongst so large a body, to find unanimity, or to 
expect that all would be content to become members of the 
fund. Some from being possessed of property, others from 
disapproval of the terms proposed, and a few, from unexplain- 
ed causes which cannot be anticipated, might decline to support 
it. For these and other contingencies, allowances have been 
made in framing the following estimatg, premising that 8 per 
cent, is the rate of subscription proposed for the married, and 
4 per cent, for the unmarried, 

80 lacs, at 8 per cent, give Sa. Rs. 8,40,000 

from which deducting for the difference of subscription be- 
tween married and unmarried members, for dissentients and 
other unforeseen contingencies, there will remain 5,78,000 as 
the estimated net annual income of the fund. In the follow- 
ing table, exhibiting the probable liabilities of the fund du- 
ring the space of the first 10 years, l have assumed that the 
1st, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th classes would consist almost entirely 
of Christian assistants, whose numbers in Calcutta and the 
interior, I estimate, in round numbers, at 1000 : to these are 
allotted 115 family pensions in various proportions, calculated 
according to the ratios of the different grades. 

Actual experience, however, does not exhibit so great a 
proportion of mortality during the period indicated ; yet, de- 
sirous of giving ample scope to every contingency, I have let 
it stand. The 6th, 7th and 8th classes are those, under which 
Native assistants will be found to rank. Their numbers I 
have estimated to be 6 times that of Christian assistants, and 
the proportionate mortality amongst them being greater, and 
nearly all being in the married state, I have allowed 750 fami- 
ly pensions to those 3 classes, as will be seen on reference to 
the following 
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Table *of Pensions to Widows and C hildren. 

Sa. Rs. per Annum. 


73 

t 1st Class, . , 

.. 10 

1st Class 

Pensions at 

82= 9,840 


\ 2d ditto . . . 

.. 15 

2d ditto 

ditto 

72=12,960 


* 3d ditto... 

20 

3d ditto 

ditto ...... 

02= 14,8(10 

i yi 

J 4th ditto .. . 

30 

4th ditto 

ditto 

62=18,720 


C 5th ditto .. . 

.. 40 

5th ditto 

ditto 

25=12,000 


- 

115 



08,400 

m. 

£"6th ditto . . . 

. .180 

6th ditto 

ditto 

11=23,760 

<D c * 

1 7th ditto . . . 

. . 500 

7th ditto 

ditto 

5 J = 33,000 

.2 * 
Kf $ 

/ 8th ditto . . . 

.. 70 

8th ditto 

ditto 

2|= 2,310 

dCj OT 

p Total pensions 865 


Sa. Rs 

.. 1,27,470 


Deducting 1,27,470 from the 5,76,000 above mentioned, 
the next proposition is, the pulling aside of 2 lacs of rupees 
annually, to form a Guarantee or Reserve Fund ; which at 
the end of 10 years, with compound* interest at~4 per cent., 
would amount to about 24 lars of rupees; the interest of 
which, amounting to nearly a lac of rupees annually, it is 
estimated, would be ample guarantee that any probable in- 
crease of pensioners at that time, would be duly provided for. 
After these deductions, 2,48,530 rupees of annual income 
remain unappropriated, of which it is proposed to devote, m 
the first year of the fund, the sum of 1,25,000 rupees to 
pensioning such old servants as desire, it; but in such man- 
ner as to yield the greatest possible benefit to the junior 
assistants. As a Reserve Fund, 75,000 Rs to be annually 
put aside, for 6 years, when another batch ot superannuations, 
amounting to about £ of the first number, might be made. 
After that, the superannuation list being full, and the benefits 
contemplated by its establishment having been reaped, thu 
assistants could only lopk to casualties for recruiting this 
branch. There now remains say 50,000 Rs., which it is pro- 
posed to devote to that which I would term a “ Compas- 
sionate fund/' intended as before mentioned in Section 2d to 
provide tor such members as have irretiievably lost their 
health, whilst in public employ, and whose length of service 
would notj|ft*Hitle them to pensions under existing Regulations. 
Of course, this fund should be disbursed with frugality, and 
in connexion with a calculation of the benefits that might result 
to the body at huge, by providing for such cases. As is might 
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be several years before the sum devoted to thi§ purpose were 
absorbed, the surplus might be added to that of either of the 
other funds. 

J have not lost sight of the consideration that Govern- 
ment might be induced to contribute a considerable sum yearly 
to the several funds, especially to that of superannuation. It 
must be an object to covenanted hea ls of office, to have 
under them men in the prime of life with all their energies and 
habits of application, in the fullest vigor; whose length of 
service lias rendered them competent to the charge of depart- 
ments, but who, year after year, find their advancement 
impeded by the circumstance of those who have served consi- 
derably longer than the period which entitles them to pension, 
still retaining their situations, to the detriment of the body at 
large. In this l mean no reflection ; at present there exists no 
inducement for seniors to retire, and they, in consequence, 
literally die at the desk. L believe, i am stating merely the 
truth, when I say that, at. this moment, there is an utter 
stagnation of promotion amongst the uncovenanted assistants, 
and that, in the absence of this incentive to exertion few of 
them care to distinguish themselves, or endeavour to emerge 
born the comparative obscurity in which circumstances place 
them. To remedy this state of things, a superannuation 
fund appears to be well adapted ; for it must be recollected, 
that the retirement oven of a second, or third class assistant, 
generally leads to the advancement of several juniors who 
remain. 

Some would have been better pleased, and perhaps it 
would have been more in rule, had I, instead ot shewing 
merely the number of pensions and annuities the funds 
would bear, have exhibited figured statements of the probable 
duration of life, and the value of annuities, as applicable to 
this country. To this 1 answer, that accurate data are not 
available to such a purpose; and that tables calculated for 
other countries and other classes are not applicable to India, 
where mortality is so irregular and mysterious in its operations, 
as to defy the power of figures to register its probabilities. 
Judging from my own observation, during a twelve years’ 
residence in this country, I am inclined to think that, from 
their systematic habits of business, temperate mode of life, 
regular pay, and other minor adjuncts, the uncovenanted 
assistants are subject to less comparative .mortality than 
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almost every other class of society in India, and that conse- 
quently, a fund for the benefit of widows and children of this 
class, would not be liable to calls on its resources, which it 
Igpuld not be fully able to meet. 

In a question of such magnitude and complexity, it can-* 
not but be expected that many points have been overlooked, 
which may be considered of importance in the actual forma-* 
tion of the fund. 1 have designated it an ** outline,” to be 
filled up and completed from the suggestions of those, who may 
take an interest in the subject, and be inclined to offer the 
benefits of their advice. I am prepared to find, that some will 
object to the moderate amount of pensions, and the compara- 
tive high rates of subscription; this is unavoidable, where a 
bonus is not proposed to be levied. Others will require to 
know, why the children of members of the fleet, second, third 
and fourth classes, ha#e pensions of equal amount? 1 answer, 
that, as the members comprising the 3d and 4tli classes are 
likely to consist principally of individuals in the prime of life, 
with the prospect of contributing during a long series of years 
to the fund, I do not consider the equality of pensions to chil- 
dren otherwise than reasonable. 

If it be considered that the pensions to widows, are on 
too low a scale, I have only to request a comparison may be 
made of the benefits derivable from insurance in any of the 
funds at present open to the public, and those proposed in 
this. I need not impress on those, to whom these remarks are 
particularly addressed, the imperative nature of the obligation 
incumbent on them individually as members of society, and 
collectively, as part of the body politic, to provide for those 
who are nearest and dearest to them. By so doing, they will 
not only be fulfilling a great moral duty, but tend to raise the 
body to which they belong, to its just level in the scale of 
society. 

ROBERT SMITH, 

Calcutta, Courier .] Assistant Military Board Office. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 

No. XXXV. 

ON THE INJUSTICE OF COMPELLING THE PEOPLE OF 

INDIA TO ADOPT A FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND 
CHARACTER. 

Ts a rational attempt to educate the people of this great 
country to be made ? Or are they to be allowed to remain in 
their present state of ignorance ? — i. e. as far as relates to the 
assistance of their English masters ? 

Is one great impediment to the due administration of jus- 
tice.to be removed? Or is it still to remain to the discredit 
of the British system of legislation ? 

These, I grieve to say, are the two real questions into 
which this subject may be resolved. What Jifts been, and 
what ought to have been, the course pursued by the British 
rulers? They ought, first, to have ordained that the langu- 
age and character of the country should be that of the courts 
pf justice; secondly, to have established schpols, or at lea^t 
to have encouraged those that already existed for the education 
of the people in their own language ajud character; thirdly, 
to have promoted the translation of books of knowledge into 
the vernacular tongue ; and fourthly, to have afforded to all 
who had leisure or inclination the means of acquiring that 
langoage in which the most general information is concentrated 
— the JJnglish. 

Cal . Month. Journ . N. S. Vol. 6, No. 460. 
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What has been the course hitherto pursued ? We have 
actually imitated the example of a nation whom we affect to 
consider barbarians, and centuries behind us in civilization ; 
and have attempted to inflict a foreign language on a hundred 
millions of people! We have even gone beyond our model. 
On the first conquest of India by the Mahometans, one party 
at least — the conquerors — understood the language of the 
courts of justice ; but it has been the pleasure of the English 
to carry on business and administer justice in a language alike 
foreign to themselve^ and to tlieir subjects. 

But there is reason to hope that some more liberal and 
enlightened plan will ere long be devised for the improvement 
of the people of India ; that the road to knowledge and illu- 
mination will at length be thrown open to them ; and that 
those who are willing to enter will be at full liberty to take 
their own course without being compelled to mount on stilts of 
our construction or to measure their steps by the footmarks 
which we have implanted. No country and no people have 
ever yet risen to eminence or emancipated themselves from 
superstition, but by the exertion of native intellect and the 
cultivation of indigenous literature ; and all schemes of educa- 
tion that have not this object in view, will be found ineffectual 
as to any general benefit to the people upon whom it is to 
operate. 

With regard to the language in which the affairs of the 
country ought to be administered, and in which the education 
of the people can be promoted with any hope of success, com- 
mon sense seems at length to have asserted her dominion over 
the arguments of learning and the visions of enthusiasm. 
Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian, will, it is hoped, no longer 
be permitted to retard the progress of moral and intellectual 
improvement, which their exclusive study has hitherto effected ; 
while the claims which have been advanced on the other hand 
for the universal establishment of English to the prejudice of 
the living language and dialects of the country, must yield to 
the vote of reason and matter-of fact experience. 

But Cortnhon Sense has yet another struggle before she 
can completely attain her end. The visionary schemes which 
formerly* projected the imposition of a foreign tongue upon 
this iritghty population, are not yet quite overthrown; a new 
position is now to be taken up, or rather a deserted one re-oc- 
cupied. Old prejudice is again at work and individual vanity 
in pusy agitation. The question of language being set at rest, 
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a now experiment is now proposed, — the substitution of our 
written character for that whch is now in use among tho na- 
tives, and by which the intercouise of the country lias been 
carried on for ages; its perfect adaptation to the language 
which it is intended to express being universally allowed. 

To what purpose is this innovation to be made ? The 
reply lesolves itself into its possibility, practicability, and 
expediency. 

As to the possibility; this does not admit of doubt. The 
Roman alphabet, with the invention of new letters, and the 
application of dots and other marks to supply its deficiencies, 
may be rendered capable of representing any sound in the ori- 
ental or indeed any language. This was deifionsti ated many 
years ago by Gilchrist and Sir William Jones. Letters are 
but mere arbitrary signs or pictures to denote ceitain sounds. 
What one set of letters can be made express, can be ecpial- 
ly well conveyed by another, provided we have an interpieter 
to explain their signification. An entirely new character or 
several may be invented for the same purpose. 

The practicability of the plan may also be admitted, if 
sufficient means be employed to enforce it ; for it will never 
be adopted voluntarily by the mass of the people. I have al- 
ready alluded to the causes which favored the adoption of the 
Roman character in the countries which became subject to that 
power. Its introduction among#he Gauls and many other 
nations whom they subdued was the natural consequence of 
knowledge and civilization over barbarism and ignorance. 
The existence of letters among the far greater proportion of 
their foreign subjects is of itself a matter of doubt ; and the 
little learning they possessed was confined to an inconceivable 
few. The Romans established schools and favored the study 
of their own language. r l hey taught their own letters natural- 
ly in their own character, and these having among the mass 
of the people nothing to supplant, were adopted by all who 
hoped for promotion or advancement at their hartds. Every 
instance of a change of the written character of a people has 
taken place from one or other of these powerful causes.* 


* Further evidence of the troth of thi* explanation of the can<*es which 
favored the introduction of the Roman character into barbarous countries, may 
be gathered from the fact of itn nori-eatahtiahment in (Greece ; although that 
country was reduced to a Roman province, and the seat of empire brought into 
its immediate vicinity. 'Whywasth?*^ Because the Or*eks Were well versed 
irt their own diameter, and had a literaturcof their own. 
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The Erse language is now instanced as an example ot the 
triumph of the Roman oyer the Gaelic character, though the 
language itself still remains in use. It seems to be exactly a 
case in point, for this dialect of the Celtic language is one in 
which an original character has been doubted to exist. The 
opinion of Johnson, who took no little pains to investigate 
the subject, was decidedly against it ;* and as in the establish- 
ment ot schools in the Highlands the Roman character was 
the only means of education afforded, no choice was left to 
those who were desirous to lean?, but to adopt it. 

I by no means asserj the impracticability of the project 
in India, provided sufficient means are brought into action. 
This, like many^other extraordinary measure, may doubtless 
be enforced ; but we should take a lair view of the difficulty. 
Suppose the African Oovernment so often alluded to iu Eng** 
land were to make the attempt to induce us to abandon our 
written character and allopt that of Tumbuctoo. Would the 
English readily accede to such a proposal ? Yet it might be 
earned into effect by the strong arm of power no doubt. It 
such au overwhelming military force were established that 
resistance was hopeless ; if all the existing professors of learn- 
ing in the colleges, tutors> and school-masters were discharged, 
and African teachers appointed in their stead ; if the English 
were compelled to send their children to these schools ; and 
severe punishment were infixed on all who should presume to 
teach the English character, even extending it to the case of 
a parent instructing his own child ; such measures as these in 
the course of time could scarcely fail to succeed. Those who 
were candidates for employment, would of course learn any 
language or any character which might be pointed out by their 
masters, but nothing short of such a plan would ever establish 
the general use of the Tumbuctoo characters in English. Men 
are much the same in most countries, and are influenced by 
the same feelings, passions, and prejudice. Why should we 
imagine that the natives of India will give up their character 
for ours ? They are not illiterate savages ; hundreds of thou- 
sands among them are able to read and write and carry on 
their public and private concerns through this medium like all 
other civilized p#ap!e.f We have unfortunately regulated our 

,,*W. ■ ■ 

f * See Boswell's Life of Johnson, I*t, p , 45 g t 477, 497. See also his 
Preface to Shtw’e Grammar of the Erse Language, rol, 2 , p. l© 9 . 

*£ We hoc* so UUle of the people that the majority are perhaps unacquaint- 
ed with the fact, that for one school or college in any way supported by the 
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conduct towards them, both officially and as individuals, so 
as to have excited the strongest prejudices against us, and to 
have rendered our authority odious to them ; but still as long 
as it prevails, it will he their interest to submit to our will and 
accommodate themselves to our whims and wishes. All those 
who aspire to official employment will therefore learn whatever 
we choose to dictate ; but with respect to the mass of the 
people, the very attempt to introduce the proposed change 
even in the mildest manner, will only still further exasperate 
their feelings against us ; and as to success, it may undoubted- 
ly be attained by such means as are above described, but cer- 
tainly not by any less decisive.* 

But with regard to the expediency of the measure, what 
object is to be gained? What benefit will result' 1 Let me 
again describe the four classes into which those who in this 
country can read and write* may be divided. Tbe first aie 
the remains of the old Mussulman families who prefer Persian 
and Arabic from old associations and the prejudices in their 
favor in which they have been educated. This class contains 
very few. 

Second. The pundits or learned Hindoos, whose only 
claim to distinction is founded upon their knowledge of San- 
scrit. These also t re few in number. 

Third. The shop-keepers, visage accomptants, and mer- 
chants, who write the N agree, jjperigalee and other local 
languages, of which they acquire sufficient only to enable 
them to keep their accompts and transact business with each 
other; this being all that they require, seeing that there me 
scarely any books of information in these languages, and that 
they do not lead to any promotion. 

Fourth. The candidates for official employments and for 
the situations belonging to the colleges. This class is numerous, 
but by no means equal to the last. The inducements which 
stimulate them to exeTtion being great, they make considerable 
proficiency in Persian, which is the language by which they 
hope to rise. 


English, there »wre bI least a hundred (including village school*) supported entire- 
ly by the people without any o<mh# client with ns, to say nothing of the minHuse 
number of children vr ho ate taught privately iu (hgir parents’ house*. 

# • By such measure* Bsthese, we might even contrive to make them change 
their language. We have only <o station ft tutor end a police of&cer in every 
fannly-t—the One to teach English ; the Other to punish aryp who ’presumed to 
apeuk any other toogne. But '* Le jeu ne rant pas la rhandf He *’ 
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The Roman character, as it at present exists, has beerr 
found so deficient in proper symbols to express the sounds of 
the oriental letters, that all sorts of diacritical marks, points, 
and dots are to he adopted, and attached to different letters 
in order to denote the sounds required. After the labours of 
Davy, Williams, Halhed, Sir William Jones, Forster, Carey, 
Shakespear, Haughton, A mot, and Forbes, we are still so far 
from the desideratum, that a system different from any of these 
is now proposed.* To acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
sounds convened by the various letters of any one of the al- 
phabets which have been devised, marked as they are respec- 
tively with double, treble, and even quadruple dots, is just 
as difficult as to learn the Deva Nagree on any other entirely 
new character; of the truth of which vve may be in some mea- 
sure convinced when we reflect that of all those who have 
professed to study aqy one of the above systems, sonic of 
which have been in vogue full fifty years, hardly any two of 
them adopted entirely the same orthography.! To write 
oriental languages in the Roman character may be useful to 
students in Europe, who have no native tutors at hand to 
teach them the pronunciation ; but it certainly will be no 
advantage whatever to the people of India. The three first 
classes above-named will never adopt the new mode, which 
will be confined to the foum, and the people in general will 
be as much excluded fron^pl hope of official employment, or 
of acquiring any share in the administration of the affairs of 
their country, as they are at this moment. 


* It is astonishing how great n share vanitv has had in prodaoing these 
repeated schemes for expressing the oriental langn >gen in the Romm character : 
each successive speculator as he toils in his study, surrounded hv a halo of dots 
and dashes which he mistakes for one of glory, indulges the pleasing vision of 
being handed down to posterity as the inventor of an universal “ Hindee-Roinan- 
Orlhoepigraphical ultimatum.’' It would not he very difficult to invent half a 
dozen -but cui bono ? no civilized nation who has possessed the use of letters 
for centnrieb will ever voluntarily change them. When I was at school, it was 
a common amusement of some of the boys to invent new characters, and even 
langmges. I recollect two or three who manufactured a language by pronoun- 
cing English words backwards : by practise they became so well versed in it as 
to he able to converse together fluently ; but they could not succeed id bringing 
it into genet al use : the rest of the hoys preferred speaking in the usual mode, 
nnd prOiioonome th& words straight-forward. India has Bahel enough of differ- 
ent*Sor*ndsifm4eli4iracters without this new 1 infliction. * 

f It i#^*«hu»ble that tl^s Hindep-Romnn-Oithoepigrnphicsl alphabet is 
more diffiti$ftMQ learn than an entirely new alphabet. We are bewildered be- 
tween the nfd,nouDd which we have been accrtitomed to attach to particular 
letters, and their new significations : the double, treble, and quadruple dots and 
dosbeUgMe extremely puzzling to recollect : and most undoubtedly in writing 
mistakes are much moie likely to occur in using the halo-dotted letters than those 
of the Nagree. 
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But enough has been sml, and it is time to act. Go- 
vernment ought without further delay to declare its intentions, 
and these should be guided not by any visionary views, but by 
the rule of common sense and expediency. I will even take 
higher ground, and assert that tne people have a right, as a 
mere measure of justice, to demand that the business of the 
courts and of the country generally should be administered in 
the vernacular language and character.* Such a proceeding 
as this would tend in a great degree to restore confidence and 
promote a kindly feeling among our native subjects towards 
their British Indian rulers. 

June 1, 1834. A FRIEND TO INDIA. 


No. XXXVI. 

ON THE PROCEEDINGS OF TII^ CIVIL COURTS. 

The extreme difference between precept and practice in 
the British Indian legislation has been often remarked ; and 
notice has been taken of the little distinction which has been 
drawn between these in the numerous and just complaints 
which have been made of the difficulty, indeed almost impos- 
sibility, of obtaining justice from our courts. As regards suits 
and causes between individuals, ^Government certainly have 
been actuated by good intention HPid the laws which have 
beeu enacted, although undoubtedly capable of great improve- 
ment, exhibit provisions in a considerable degree calculated to 
promote the end in view. Where the interests of the Govern- 
ment have been concerned, (or what has been supposed to be 
such, for unfortunately our British Indian rulers have not yet 
made the discovery that the true interests of Government and 
of the people are the same,) a very different line of conduct 
has been pursued. Here justice, good faith, and even good 
policy, have all been disregarded, and sacrificed to the short- 
sighted object of realizing a present profit. 

Let us now analyze the process prescribed for conducting 
a civil suit, and then proceed to describe the actual practice of 
the courts. 


* Same people hove called upon Re advocates of this system to prove 
that it would succeed. This is reversing the order of things. To carry on the 
concerns of any conntry in its own vernacular language nod character, is so 
prim* facie consonant to common flense, that those who support h different 
mode, ought first to he obliged to prove that the common sense one would not 
succeed. This never can be done until the experiment aliMI have been faiil) 

tn#d. 
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First .-—-The plaint is to be filed, and defendant to be 
served with a notification requiring him to attend in person or 
by attorney, on a certain day, to answer the complaint. 

Second. for any reason the notification cannot be 
served on the defendant, a proclamation is to be issued requir- 
ing his attendance by a certain day (not within fifteen days of 
fixing the proclamation) to answer the complaint. On non- 
atteirdanCC of the defendant, the case may proceed ex-parte. 

Third* — The defendant being in attendance, the court to 
fix a day forfiim to file his answer. Plaintiff is then to file a 
reply, which however is not to contain any matter not origi- 
nally mentioned in die plaint,but simply to admit or deny the 
truth of t|je defendant’s answer. On the same day, defendant 
is to file his rejoinder, which must not contain any thing un- 
men tioned in the reply, but simply to admit or deny the truth 
of the reply. « 

Fourth. — Fight days notice to be given for a first hearing, 
when the pleadings are to be read, exhibits called for, and 
witnesses summoned : the time allowed for this varying accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

Fifth. — The parties having been heard, exhibits filed and 
examined, and evidences taken, the court to pass judgment on 
the suit. 

Such is the mode premPbed by Regulation II. of 1806, 
and III. of 1808, for the prosecution of a civil suit. 

There are of course various other enactments and pi o vi- 
sions relative to the stamp paper to be used ; neglect of wit- 
nesses to attend ; demanding security on its appearing to be 
the intention of defendant to abscond ; and many other points ; 
but the general conduct of a suit is as above described ; and 
Upon the whole the provisions seem rational enough and might 
be completed within a reasonable tirnd, .though doubtless the 
proceedings might be curtailed and otherwise improved. 

There is one absurdity which is worth notice : viz. the 
utter inutility of the reply and rejoinder, according to the 
restriction of their contents to a simple denial or admission of the 
previous pleading. For illustration. Plaint by A. ** I lent B. 
1,000 Us* pn a^bemd : as he has not paid a farthing, I sue him.” 
Answer" u It is true I borrowed the money, but at 

yariousr tiwes I have repaid altogether 800 Rs,, and will re- 
pay the remainder shortly.” Reply by A. “ The answer is 
rata, he has not paid me any thing.” Rejoinder by B. “ The 
rlffy is false. I have repaid 800 Rs.” 
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Take another. Plaint by A. “ I advartted 500 Us. to 

to simply me with* indigo to that amount. The indigo was 
inferior in quality, and only worth 400 Rs.; I sue for the 
remainder/’ Answer by B. ** The plaint is false : the indigo 
I furnished was of the best quality and worth the sum 1 
received/’ Reply by A; ** The answer is false ; the indigo 
was only worth 400 Rs/’ Rejoinder by B. “ The reply is 
false ; the indigo was worth 5<J0 Rs.” — I couid mention a 
hundred instances of the same sort; and indeed it is in very 
few cases that the reply and rejoinder are of the least use; 
and in these the strict letter of the law has been deviated 
from, and some explanation entered into. Yet the former 
must be filed in every case that is not ex-parte. The latter is 
by Reg. XXVI. of 1814, optional. 

In practice, many abuses and misconceptions have crept 
into almost every court in the country > many of which are to 
be attributed to the ignorance of the judges of the laws. 
The following is an instance. By the first provision, no 
specific time is ordered to be fixed in the notification, for the 
attendance of the defendant ; and it would be supposed that the 
period would naturally vary in different cases, according to the 
distance of the lesidence of the defendant from the court. 
By the second, the proclamation i^only necessary, where the 
notification has for any specific not been duly served, 

yet the practice has been to fix the term of fifteen days in the 
notification; and whether it were served or not, as a matter of 
course, to issue the proclamation for fifteen days more before 
any further proceedings are held, at least in every court with 
which I am acquainted. * 

It is also worthy of observation that by the provisions 
laid down* the whole^of the proceedings are supposed pro- 
gressively to come uftder review of the judge as they are filed, 
and such ought to be the case; but this is utterly impossible 
in the present state of the courts. 

, In No. 22 I described in general terms the practical 
mode of preparing a civil suit l now proceed to describe the 
process in detail* > 

In the — • — Court h suit was filed by Ttambncks plaintiff, 
v Moolee, Chainoo, Bhuggi, Kesree, and Gunga am, de- 
mand of Rs 1,886-8 for money advance as per books, to ena- 
ble them to cultivate their fields. The plaint was filed on the 
5th September, 1820. 
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The notification and proclamation were duly issued, and 
the latter having been reported to have been affixed to the 
defendant’s house on the 14th November, 182$), the case lay 
over. 

On the 27th November, the defendants, who were all 
relations living together, gave in their answer, denying the 
debt altogether. 

The reply was filed on the 4th February, 1830. 

On the J81h April, 1830, plaintiff gave Lu a petition that 
two of the defendants had absconded, and that the rest were 
preparing to do so, and requesting that they might be called 
to give security. He was ordered to prove this. 

In the course of a few days the evidence of his witnesses 
was taken, and an order issued to the nazir (sheriff) of the 
court to bring up the defendants in ptrson. 

On the 20th May, two of the defendants were brought tip, 
the rest were reported not to be found. It was ordered that a 
written engagement should be taken from the two who were 
present not to dispose of their property. 

Nothing farther was done until the 9th April, 1831, when 
an order was passed to call on the plaintiff to bring forward 
his pi oofs within a week. 

On the 30th March 1832, plaintiff’s list of witnesses was 
filed* the summons wa<s Alfred, and a notice served on the 
defendants to inform them. 

Fxhibits, accounts, &c. were filed on the part of plaintiff, 
the evidence of his witnesses taken and put with the case 4th 
A pi il 

On the 10th April, 1832, a decree vvas given for the 
plaintiff. 

Here is another : 

Doollo v. Modar Buksh, demand# of 200 Rs. on a bond. 
The plaint was filed on the 1 4th March 1829 : with it was a 
petition that defendant was preparing to abscond, and praying 
that he might be required to give security. 

After witnesses had been heard to this effect on the 20th 
March, the nazir was ordered to bring up the defendant in 
person, to w^$b^he reported on the 30th that defendant had 
•hut him^^ hp in his house. Order 4 * to put the report with 
the 

0 5th June the notification was issued. 

;0b the 30th June the proclamation was ordered: it was 
attached to the defendant’s door on the 26th July, 1829. 
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On the 23d I 7 ebruary, 1830, defendant filed his answer, 
admitting the bond and the receipt of the money, but urging 
that he had repaid it. 

The reply was filed by plaintiff on the 15th February 
1831, and on the same day was filed the bond and the list of 
his witnesses. Between this and the 5th May, a number of 
proceedings took place relative to summoning plaintiff’s wit- 
nesses, calling on the attorney for the fee for the summons, re- 
ports by nazir that the fee was not paid, and so on. 

On the 3d January, 1832, a proceeding was held, in 
which it was stated that defendant having admitted the de- 
mand, there was no occasion to call on the plaintiff' for proofs, 
but that the defendant should prove the repayment which he 
urged. Some further proceedings took place, calling on the 
defendant to bring his proof, reports of the nazir, <&c. &c. 

On the 30th March 1832, a decree was given in favor of 
plaintiff. 

It is proper to make a few remarks on these cases; and 
I should first observe that I have omitted some of the tech- 
nical part in order to simplify the business, and that several 
petitions were presented by the respective plaintiffs, praying 
that their suits might be no longer deferred ; on all of which 
the older was “ to be put with the case.” 

The suits appear so simpleff that the uninitiated will 
wonder what could be the cause of delay r it was not from 
the negligence of the plaintiffs; they bad not only appointed 
attorneys to conduct the suits, but were repeatedly in atten- 
dance in person ; more than once they brought their witnesses 
to court, but none of the officers had leisure to take the depo- 
sitions. During the whole of the proceedings, the causes were 
never once before the judge, but were carried on, as is almost 
always the case, by the officials in the office; the papers be- 
ing signed by the judge among piles of others: and when at 
last they were brought forward for hearing, it was because the 
judge called for any short case which might be “ prepared,” to 
enable him to get through the prescribed number in the month ; 
all the papers were gablbted over as fast as possible ; at the 
Conclusion of which ** diggory” (decree) was pronounced, and 
th^ head man then drew out the decree. No blame could be 
attached to the judge 2 this officer also held the situation of 
magistrate, and his whole time was insufficient to perform those 
duties properly ; he could only perform the civil duties in the 
helter-skelter way described. This is sufficiently proved from 
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the tenor of the second suit. After the defendant had admit- 
ted the claim, and pleaded a repayment, th^re was no occasion 
whatever to call on the plaintiff to file the bond and prove the 
loan of money; it then rested with the former to substantiate 
his plea. Yet the plaintiff was not only called on to bring 
the witnesses, but they were in attendance. The truth is that 
ail tins was caused by the corn t officers Who wrote the usual 
orders, and brought them to the judge for signature ; until one 
of them chanced to look over the case, and then wrote the or- 
der dated January 3d, 1832. These are by no means insulated 
cases, selected for effect, but may be taken as fair specimens 
of the mode in which the civil business has been hitherto irans- 
acted in the British Indian courts of justice : the reason being 
that every office has been loaded with much more work than 
it is possible to perform. 

But this is only the first stage. Of the practice of delay- 
ing a suit by vexatious appeals, some notice has already been 
taken, and some additional temarks will be offered in this pa- 
per. Jn the meantime let us proceed to describe the process 
of the execution of a decree. Take the following in illus- 
tration : 

On the 10th January, 1820, a petition was given pray- 
ing* for the enforcement eff a decree amounting with the costs 
of suit to Rs. 321. Order, “ A report from the office to be 
furnished.” After bearing the repoit, as the suit had been 
decided ex-parte, on the 5th February, a notice was issued to 
the defendant: report served ; and ordered *• to be put with 
the case/' 

On the 12th April, 1829, plan tiff again petitioned for the 
execution of his decree; on which another report was called 
for from the record-keeper; and oh the 25th April execution 
was ordered. The nazir (sheriff) reported that he had arrest- 
ed one of the defendants who was rescued by his friends ; the 
other two had absconded. Order on this. “ The report to be 
filed with the pise which is to be heard when the judge is at 
leisure to attend, to it,” , * 

On the 8th June, 1829, plaintiff, again petitioned, pray- 
ing the d^fendanFs landed property^ might be sold in satisfaction 
of the decree. A report on the state of thecase again 
called from the office; and on the ,20th September, a 
firoeeeding wa$> transmitted to the Collector to enquire whkt 
property the defendant possessed. 
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On the 15th January, 1830, plaintiff again petitioned, 
and again was a report called for from the second officer ; 
alter hearing which, - an order for execution was issued. The 
return was that the defendants had absconded. Order, 
“The return to be filed with the case.” On the 10th May 
1830, an answer was received from the collector stating what 
lands the defendant possessed. 

The same sort of proceedings went on during the years 
1830 and 31, after which the patience of the poor plaintiff wms 
exhausted, until the year 1833, when the new system having 
been introduced and a new judge having breu appointed, the 
case was brought to a hearing, and the decree finally enforced. 

The follow ing case is a still stronger instance of the mode 
of adtnmisteiitig justice in the Company’s couits : 

On the 20th February 1821, a suit was filed for Rs. 393, 
value of goods furnished ; was referral to the register, by 
whom a deciee was given in favour of plaintiff on the 12th 
January 1822. 1 1 was appealed, and the appeal decided on 

the 12 tli May 182(5, confirming the original decision ; of the 
justice of which there was not the slightest doubt, the appeal 
having only been made to avoid payment, and in the hope- of 
some lucky chance occurring in favour of the dishonest litigant. 

On the 16th May 182G, execution was prayed against 
Munsook and Keree the defendants; and against Jesook and 
13 ul loo, who had been securities or» the cause being appealed. 
It was ordered, and Munsook was arrested and imprisoned on 
the 8th June. 

On the 2d August plaintiff prayed execution against the 
secuuties, it was ordered and they were ai rested, but on their 
assertion that the defendants had plenty of property, against 
which plaintiff should first proceed, they were released, and 
ordered to point out any property belonging to the defendants. 

On the 27*h August, one house in one street, two small 
houses in another street, some jars of oil ami other small arti- 
cles, were attached. 

On 12th September plaintiff finding it almost impossible 
to get any thing done, decliued payiug any longer the subsis- 
tence for Munsook, who was accordingly released. 

On the 26th December, the notification was issued to any 
claimants to the property to come forward. 

N. B. As none appeared within the period allowed, 
thirty days, the order for the sale ought at once to have been 
issued. 
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On the $Jd March IBS'?, plaintiff again petitioned for his 
case to be proceeded in. Oidefed •* to be tiled wiih the case. 

On Oth April, defendants presented a petition ottering to 
pay 200 Rs cash, and the rest by instalments ; to winch 
plaintiff gave in a counter^statetnent, that it was a mere device 
to put off the business, because they knew that he was a resi- 
dent of a distant part of the country, and that he was shortly 
about to return home. 

At last on the 22d April, the sale of the property was 
ordered. 

On the 14th May, a person named Sookhee brought for- 
ward a claim for 50 Rs., on a mortgage on the two small houses. 
Unless he could give Satisfactory reasons for his not having 
preferred his claim within the period, it ought not to have been 
attended to ; but in the little attention Winch the press of 
business allowed, no question was ever asked ; he Was desired 
to prove his claim. 

On the 2d June, the order for the sale was actually issued. 
The two small houses and some few minor ai tides were sold 
for 12B Rs. Oh the 6th September, and the single house for 198 
Rs on the 25th September. 

On the 22nd October, 202 Rs were paid to plaintiff. 

N. B. This was another instance of irregularity from 
pressure of business. The correctness of SoOkee’s claim to 50 
Rs, on the mortgage had not yet been investigated ; still it 
Would only have been necessary to have kept 50 Rs. in deposit, 
all the rest might have been paid to the plaintiff ; but the 
whole of the sum realized from the two small houses was 
retained. 

Plaintiff again prayed to realize the balance on the 24th 
October, and execution was ordered against the securities: 
they were arrested on the 29th December, urged that there was 
still property belonging to the defendants under attachment, 
and prayed that that might first be sold. This was a mere 
put off, because the few articles which remained were not 
Worth a tenth of the balance, as a reference to the list Would 
have shown ; but no one had time for this, and the order was 
passed to sell the remainder. 

This, Jjcr^ever was not done without several petitions, 
orders ^u^reports, and the sale was not effected until the 20th 
February ^628. 

„|Qn the 18th March, plaintiff petitioned to receive what 
mofi&y was in the treasury, and that the balance might be 
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realized from the securities. Ordered 44 to be Jiled with the 
case.” 

On the 20th November, 1823, Sookhee petitioned for the 
payment of his mortgage money. Oidered “ to prove the 
mortgage/’ 

On the 16th December, plaintiff gave a petition similar 
to that of the 18th March, and a similar order was passed. 

On the 23d July 1830, similar petition was again presented 
by plant tiff; and after a report on the case being called for 
fioni the record office, the order was given to pay him all but 
50 Rs. which was to be retained in deposit. 

Some time aft* r Sookhee proved his mortgage and reco- 
vered his 50 Rs. Plaintiff then returned home and no farther 
pioceedings weie held in the case. 

Now although the process for the execution of a decree 
might doubtless he simplified, or rather shortened, for if pro- 
pci ly carried into effect it is sample HiSugh ; yet if it had in 
tnis case been enforced as it ought to have been, the plaintiff 
would m a # very slioit time have leceived the whole of his de- 
mand, for the securities were men of large property. The 
i regulations prescribe that on a petition for execution being 
presented, after comparing it with the original decree, it is to 
be enforced — if for land or real property, by transferring pos- 
session to the person who has gained the decree : if for personal 
property, by causing the delivery of it or its value. If a sum 
of money be adjudged, it may be levied by public sa'e of suffi- 
cient. property, real or petsonal, belonging to the party against 
whom judgment has h«en passed, or by the arrest of his per- 
son; or, if necessary, both by sale of his property or confine- 
ment of his pei son. 

To prevent the delay of a reference to the records, those 
who petition tor execution always bring with them the authen- 
ticated copy of the decree; after examining this, all that is 
necessary is at once to issue an order for arrest of person and 
attachment of property : if the nazir and his officers do their 
duty it is carried into effect, and in most instances is followed 
by the payment or at least by an arrangement. If not, the 
court ought, without wading for further petitions from the 
plaintiffs, at once to issue the notification to claimants to fhe 
property, and at the end of the prescribed period, tp carry the 
sale into eff ect. But what judge or what court officer# have 
ever yet had leisure to attend to these matters? The cases lie 
unnoticed till the parties are harassed to death with dancing 
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attendance, a.ul giving petition after petition, ou almost all of 
which the order Is ft to bfe filed with the case which will be 
heard when the judge has leisure.” The officers of the courts 
have much excuse ta the heavy business which is expected 
from thorn ; but their object is to create as much delay as pos- 
sible, for therefrom springs their harvest of illegal fees and 
douceurs to forward the business of those who are willing to 
pay. The irregularity of the proceedings was also much on- 
creased by men being appointed judges, who, however well 
qualified in the essentials of integrity, good sense, and a know- 
ledge of the language and customs of the people, were oft cm 
quite unacquainted with all the technicalities of the civil re- 
gulations, and had no leisure to learn them. These causes 
are quite sufficient to account for the endless abuses winch 
crept into every department, particularly into that of the exe- 
cution of decrees, whiqh seems to have suffered more neglect 
than any. One of the most common was, for the defendant 
to bribe the person sent to arrest him, who reported the former 
not to be found ; and it was hopeless for the plaintiffs to at- 
tempt to bring such roguery to the notice of the judge. 

in both these examples of execution of decrees, I have 
omitted some detail not to tire the patience of my readers. 
Among other things in the second, some of the jars of oil be- 
longed to a poor villager who had brought thorn to town for 
sale, and being acquainted with the defendant, had chanced to 
put up at his house on the day before the execution was issued. 
The owner of the oil presented several petitions, and twice 
brought his witnesses to the court; nay, what is more, the 
plaintiff himself was well aware that the oil belonged to him 
and not to the defendant, and wished to get it released fiom at- 
tachment and restored to the pour man; but uothing was done, 
and as it was a less loss to give up the oil than to remain in 
attendance on the court for a couple of years, the villager 
went home, and the oil was sold among other things. As to 
Sookhee, it was no fault of his that his claim to the 50 Rs. 
advanced on a mortgage upon the houses lay in abeyance 
from the 14th May 1820, to the beginning of 1831. He was 
repeatedly in attendance at the court with his witnesses, but 
pressure of business prevented his obtaining any notice. The 
same cause enabled the securities to postpone the evil day 
Whenever they were called on for payment, trusting to chance 
for the future: and here, as in hundreds of other instances, 
their good fortune bore them out; they avoided payment alto- 
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gethcr, for the plaintiff finally returned home? having gained 
1U 285 (the total he received) out of a demand of Us 305, 
after nine years and a half of litigation. The iuterest of his 
money and the costs of suit were altogether lost — and this 
were the parties resided within a mile of the court, and in 
which the defendants and their securities possessed ample 
means to satisfy the demand. This suit is one of hundreds 
that, had justice been on a proper footing, would never have 
been brought into court, as the demand would not have been 
resisted. 

The former of the two cases furnishes a striking instance 
of the evds of a judge, who is unacquainted with the technical 
part of his business, in the repeated calls for reports from the 
office on the state of the case on a petition being presented. 
All this was not only needless, but contrary to the spirit of the 
regulations ; but in addition to want of knowledge, the judge 
who is alluded to had adopted a strange notion, that the natives 
were such rascals, that if h^ did not .take great care they 
would cause the execution of their decrees and realize the mo- 
ney two or three times over. He could not have given a 
stronger proof of his ignorance of business, and of the little 
communication he had ever had with the people, to imagine 
that the execution of a decree was so easy a matter. 

These, 1 beg to repeat, aie fair examples of the mode in 
which the execution of decrees has been hitherto performed. 
Thousands of the same nature might be produced : thousands 
more in which, after an equal delay, no final order has been 
passed, and thousands more which the respective plaintiffs 
hare never brought forward for execution irom the hopeless- 
ness of getting their demand enforced.* 

That I may not be accused of exaggeration, I will now 
detail the summary of a result of a large number of suits filed 
by a merchant in one court. It was drawn up at the end 
of 1830. 

Between the 1st January 1824 and 21st March 1828, he 
had occasion to fde one hundred and nineteen suits against 


* My readers will remember the statement made by the court of Snddur 
Dewanee that in five years seventy thousand decrees 'bad been passed for 
execution, of which no application had been made; and that the coart inferred 
the reason to he because the creditors despaired of success in getting their decrees 
enforced. Circular Orders t Marth 10, 1820. 

1 could mention one court in which the unexecuted decrees amount to 
about twelve thousand. 
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cultivators to whom he had advanced money for indigo and 
other produce. 

Two of these filed, one in October 1826, the other in 
June 1827, were still undecided : the amount claimed being 
873 rupees. 

Two were dismissed in default; the amount claimed be* 
ing Rs. 504. 

Teo were adjusted by agreement; the defendants either 
paying or making arrangements to pay by instalments; the 
amount claimed being Rs. 6,564. 

Of the remaining hundred and five is the following detail. 
Forty-two were filed in 1824, fifteen in 1825, twenty-nine in 
1826, sixteen in 1827, and three in 1828. In all these decrees 
were given. 

The average time which each lay on the file before deci- 
sion was one year, nin^e months, and twenty-five days. 

The shortest period in which any cause was decided was 
two months and thirteen days, the longest four years, five 
months and a half. 

In only seven were the execution of the decrees delayed 
by appeals ; the amount claimed by these was Ils. 11,708. 

Uhe total amount sued for of the hundred and five suits 
was Rs. 99,091. The total legal costs of suits to the plain- 
tiff, exclusive of douceurs and other extra expenses, was Ks. 
9,550 or not quite ten per cent. 

The total amount realized out of these hundred and five 
causes, was Rs. 27,908,* up to the close of 1830. 

Now a little examination will show that to apply to the 
British Indian courts is only one degree better than at once to 
submit to the loss of one’s money. 

The greater part of the costs, L t, the price of the stamp* 
per and the lawyer’s fees, must be incurred at the commence- 
ment of a suit ; so that the actual sum disbursed would be 
about rupees one hundred and eight thousand. On the average, 
it was about four years after the institution of a suit that the 
plaintiff realized what money be did receive : the simple in- 
terest of the above sum, at only ten per cent., would in four 
years amount to forty-three thousand two hundred rupees, yet 
the whole that he had been able to realize was twenty-seven 
thousand nine hundred and eight ; and the court was then in 
such a state that he had little hope of obtaining any more. 


* The fractions of rupees are omitted. 
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The truth is that he was enabled to do $p much filly by paying 
douceurs to the officers of the court, the amount of which is 
not included in the sum above given as costs, and because a 
personal friend chanced to be sent to act as judge for some 
time. He had an equal number of suits in two other courts, 
and the result was the same. Again 1 say, Iet>my readers 
compare the proceedings in which individuals are concerned 
with those which provide for the realization of a demand of 
revenue. I have now by me a statement drawn up from nearly 
ninety cases in execution of decrees in another court from the 
years 1824 to 1834 : it has been calculated by taking the first 
eight cases completed in each year; and the average it gives 
is, for each case, two years, two months and two days, from 
the day on which the petitiou of execution was filed until it 
was completed. The following abstract is of the execution of 
the decisions original and appeal, of the judge of one court. 
It has been made up to the end of Ma/1834. 

Number of execu- Remain on the 

Duiing the year, tions applied for. Completed. file. 


1824 

• • . • 52 • • . . . 

.... 48 ... 

.... 4 

1825 . , . . 


28 

.... 7 

1826 . . 

,, . . 317 .... 

202 . . . 

....115 

1827 

• ♦ • • 1 43 • • • * 


68 

1828 . . . . 

a e v ^ ^ v ^ a ^ 

18 ... 

.... 36 

1829 

* • • • 48 » » • i 


. ... 24 


1830 63 38 25 


1 832 .... 

60 

V « 1 « • 

15 ... . 

45 

1833 .... 

. . . . 125 .... 


... 48 

Total . . . . 

933 . . . . , 


. . .. 393 


Yet the new system has been introduced into the district 
to which this alluded for two years; and nearly half of the 
five hundred and forty have been completed within the last 
eighteen months. 

These are the sort of statements that are now wanted ; we 
have had abundance of declamation on the merits and demerits 
of the British Indian Government. i.et those who so loudly 
extol the excellence of the system of justice which we have 
established ponder well on the facts detailed in this and other 
numbers of these papers. Until the voice of the people is 
heard, and their statements compared with our own, no one 
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who is sincfcr^ty desirious of learning the truth can be satisfied 
that he is in possession of it ; but in the mean time much may 
be done if individuals will come forward, and give to the pub- 
lic similar accounts of suits in which they are concerned, and 
of the proceedings of the courts. I can answer for six dis- 
tricts in which business is carried on in the same mode as that 
represented in this paper. 

The natives h ive a proverb, “ Speedy injustice is better 
than lardy justice;” thousands of examples to prove its truth 
occur annually in British India. A. creditor for a thousand 
rupees goes into the corrupt native court (as we choose to call 
" them) and prefers his complaint. Granting that things aie at 
the worst, the judge having taken a bribe from the opposite 
party, at once dismisses the complaint. This i* lamentable ; 
but at least the injured party sees at once the extent of the 
injustice; and being helpless, makes up his mind to submit. 
Another who has a similar demand, izoes to the upright British 
judges and is delighted to hear that he has found a tribunal 
where equal justice is administered to rich and poor. He ac- 
cordingly gains a decree for his thousand rupees, and to a 
certain extent causes it to be executed ; but at the conclusion, 
what is the result? Why that after dancing attendance, and 
spending four or five hundred rupees in fees, costs, and the 
expenses of travelling backwards and forwards, (the last of 
which are never included in the sum awarded,) to say nothing 
of the loss of time and vexation entailed upon him, he realizes 
about three hundred rupees;* while the defendant, who is well 
able to pay, is laughing at him and boasting of the means by 
which he has defeated a just demand. f 

Well may the Court of Directors observe, “ We should 
be sorry that from the accumulation of such arrears, there 
should ever be room to raise a question whether it were not 
better to leave the natives to their own arbitary and precipitate 

* Often not so much. 

-\- It may surprise those who are so fiimlv convinced of the corruptness of 
the natives of India, to learn that not one suitor in five hundred will file a suit 
in the, district court in which the British judge presides, if he can contrive to 
prefer it in that pf the local moonsiff. It very often occurs that when loans nre 
made, dir money advanced for mercantile speculations, to an amount which 
would place the spit, should such he necessary, beyond the cognizance of a 
moonsiir, ifae lender divides the sum total into separate portions, taking a dis- 
tinct bond for each, Witb the view of being able to prefer bis plaint in the court 
of4he mooneiff, aodr to avoid the necessity of having recourse to that of the 
jtulge. 
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tribunals, than to barrass their feelings and injure, their property 
by an endless procrastination of their suit under the pretence 
of more deliberate justice.” 

So pitiful a thing is suitors' state . . . • • 

Full little knowst thou, Thou that hast not tried 

What I tel) it is in suemg long to bide ; 

To lose good d^ys that might he better spent ; 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 

To speed to-day, to he put back to-morrow ; 

To feed m hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 

To have thy judge’s grace, yet want his peers',* 

To have thy asking, yet wait many \ ears ; 

To fiet thy soul with crosses and with cares — 

To cut thy heart through comfortless despairs — 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run ; 

To give, to speud, to want, to he undone. ” 

But it may be asked, why bring forward these grievances 
now that the system has been changed? It has been changed 
certainly, and some little improvement has taken place in some 
few districts ; while in others, the suitors are precisely in as 
bad a suitation as they were: nor is it likely to improve, unless 
Government will do their duty, and appoint a sufficient num- 
ber of judges to clear off the existing arrears, and once for all 
place business in an efficient state. The Sudder Dewannee, 
who ought to set the example, notwithstanding the numerous 
judges appointed to it, moves in civil business very little, if at 
all, faster than the old Courts of Appeal. Government find 
little difficulty in devising summary modes of proceeding, 
and in finding a sufficiency of officers to execute them, where 
their own interest in the collection of the revenue is concerned; 
the administration of justice to sixty millions is in the estima- 
tion of our rulers an object of minor importance. But even 
in this view it would be found that a system of justice, which 
should establish credit, would tend to impiove the condition of 
the people, and of course afford greater means for the encrease 
the Government rentroll. At present the evils are insupporta- 
ble; and the virtual denial of justice in the civil courts is the 
parent of an incalculable load of crime. We hear loud com- 
plaints of the harsh and lawless proceedings of the Bengal 
indigo planters. These are probably told with some share of 
exaggeration ; and there is much excuse for them : — the impos- 
sibility of obtaining any thing like justice in the British Indian 
Courts often obliges them to take the law into their own hands. 


* The dative officers of the courts are often more than the peers of the 
judges : inasmuch as their countenance and favor is of much greater consequence 
to the suitors. 
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The primary operation of the civil courts requires revi- 
sion ; but the first step — the gaining a decree— goes but a 
small way in enabling the suitor to realize his demand. It is 
the alter process that creates a much more harassing delay ; 
and upon this I have to oflfer one or two suggestions. 

First: — Every decree for money on personal property 
ou”ht at once to be enforced ; and no appeal should be allow- 
ed until the previous order shall have been complied with, and 
the whole sum decreed with costs and interest shall have been 
liquidated. 

This may occasionally cause some hardship or injustice 
on an individual, hut as we cannot have perfection, our only 
course is of two evils <0 choose the least; and there can be 
no doubt that this would produce a much less amount of in- 
jury than results under the existing system. It is undoubtedly 
true that an erroneous^Iecision is occasionally given ; but it is 
better that one man should be obliged unjustly to pay a sum 
of money to another, which he may in the course of a couple 
of months* * * recover with interest, than that ten or twelve 
should for years be kept in suspense, and prevented from rea- 
lizing their just demands: many of whom would lose the 
whole by chicane and delay. I he result of such a law would 
be that a far less number of original suits would be brought 
into the courts than at present, and the appeals would be 
infinitely fewer. The primary courts would therefore have 
more time to devote to deliberate investigation of the causes 
before them, and the tribunals of appeal would have leisure 
generally to inspect closely the proceedings of the subordinate 
Courts. It is the prospect of delay by appeals and after pro- 
ceedings that induces debtors to refuse just demands, and 
thereby compels the creditors to have recourse to the courts. 
Owing to the introduction of the usury laws the former refuse 
to pay because they know that by keeping possession of the 
money they shall be enabled to make more by lending it out, 
than the additional costs and legal interest which will be 
awarded will amount to. An immense number of the suits 
preferred in the British Indian Courts exhibit the most bare- 


* If justice were on any thine like a proper footing, n inoptb, six week#, 

or two month# at the ntmont, would 10 the average he sufficient time to decide 

appeals made to the district juries from the decision# ot the subordinate officer#, 

•liner sndde? am**** or nioonsifFi ; and three to four mouth# quite time enough 
Ur decide appetite aude to the Sadder Deo anuee from the decisions of the dis- 
trict judges. 
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faced, unblushing impudence on the part of tjie defendants 
that can be imagined, and would never have had the possibility 
of occurring were justice administered as it ought to be. 

The following table will exhibit this in a con ret litrht. 
The cases are not selected, but taken consecutively as they 
stood on the file; and the decisions are those of four differ nt 
British judges, and six native sudder atneens and moon sills. 

12 3 4 5 6 


Total num- Decreed Adjusted 

bur oi suits. in fall for by auree- 

plaiutiff merit r»- 

with costs. zennineh. 

1,228 703 327 


Psrtmllf Nonsuited. Dismissed 
decreed.* cus'sioi© 

p iid hv 
plHiunih. 

57 81 61 


It does not follow that the whole of the sixty one in 
column 6 were false or litigious suits : many of them may have 
been just demands, but which the plaintiffs, fiom the deaitli of 
witnesses, loss of documents, or other cause, may have been 
unable to prove, or which may have b£en defeated by fraud 
and roguery on the part of the defendants. The eigluy-one in 
column 5 were probably all just demands, but which were 
dismissed on default of attendance on the part of the plaintiffs, 
whose patience had been quite exhausted. Those in column 3 
were withdiawn, because defendants paid the demauds. The 
annexed statement will show the proportion of appealed cases 
confirmed and reversed ; it is drawn up from consecutive deci- 
sions of four different judges, in appeals from sudder ameeus 
aud mooosiffs. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Total num- 
ber. 

Confirmed. 

Returned 
for failher 
hearing to 
the subor- 
dinate 
court. 

With- 

drawn. 

Reversed. 

Altered. 

412 

309 

11 

13 

61 

18 


There can be little doubt that if the plan were extended 
to decisions relative to real property, it would bo productive of 
more good and less evil ; but this will probably be prevented 
by the indecision so characteii&tic of the Government. If 
some provisions were made to decide the appeals without delay 
the mischief would be of very little moment. 

Some modifications of the mode of executing decrees are 
also imperatively necessary, particularly in the proceedings 
which are prescribed for the arrest of the debtor, and for resis- 
tance of process, • 
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Once more l call upon all those who suffer by the exist* 
ing system by which justice is unattainable, except at a piice 
beyond its worth, to come forward, and publish plain unvar- 
nished statements of causes and transactions in the courts to 
which they have been parties.* The merchants and settlers 
must exert themselves if they expect any improvement, and 
nothing but repeated publicity will shame the Government into 
devoting a portion of the revenue which is wrung fiom India 
towards the promotion of a proper administration of its affairs. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

June 5, 1884. 

JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER IN THE PUNJAUB 
AND AFGHANISTAN. 

The 3rd March, fiom the Choonab brought us to Bad- 
shah poor, which is a life ag re village of mud huts. The distance 
about ten miles, the face of the country more fertile and 
populous. We were now in sight of the Jeluui, which wounds 
its silvery way over a plain of verdure. The hills appeared 
very near, and shewed a more rugged outline — the intervening 
space of 6 or 7 miles was sheeted in dense crops of wheat and 
barley. The wells were less numerous, but did not apportion 
their depth to their vicinage to the mountains. The people 
have undergone but little change in appearance or diess. 

4ih March, (day’s journey.) At Uadum Khan which con- 
tains a deposit of salt. — Country similar, moist and quaggy 
from the low flat border of the Jelum, and alluvial depositions 
of a former channel of the river. At 3 o’clock we arrived 
upon the bank of this ancient stream, and gazed upon the 
waters which had floated the fleet of Alexander. The bank 
had a cliff edge of 8 to 10 feet, along which the current 
swept with great rapidity. Cultivation was carried to the very 
edge, leaving but a narrow stiip of road which was full of 
boles and sinuosities eaten by the river. Persian wheels were 
thick ranged along the margin foi; irrigation ; the breadth of 
the river was about 200 yards, where we embarked, but this 
gives no measure of the volume of water. Near the left bank 
the depth was 1*2 feet, and in the centre 7 or 8. — The northern 


* la Mag 103$, a publication appeared in the India Gazette* entitled 
“ 8tm>e past $g#t Itk life of Peer Buksh, weaver.” It is to be hoped some 
more of the hundreds of similar instances of oppression which constantly occur 
will be given to the public. 
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margip yffl al$o \'tp 9 fept ip depth, >vith q Tapid current ; 3 
Wiles an hour pu? p^jta^en for the rate at this seqspn pf the year. 
In ^ome expanse of ip very considerable, the 

iiitdrsieptiop^ very^fle^ous, but th^re is always sufflcjent stream 
lor £j|e purposes of n^yigation, and the river is never fordable, 
except \i\ the npp^r p^t of its course, where a greater slope 
end a more nnifoyiojy Jpel bed divide the stream into numer- 
ous forks. The Indus iu like manner spreads itself, over) an 
extent of surface above Attock that lendeis Jt Voidable in the 
cold reason. AU the Punjab uvers would appear to have this 
peculiarity in common. The Sutlej is traversable by foot pas- 
sengers at Bela^pore,>nt there is no thoroughfare for any 
certain period: near Raippoor in Bus saint people also cross the 

river on foot. The Jelum is a fine river nearly equal in size 

to the Choonab, and when we connect it with the ever memo- 
rable exploits of Alexander end the v&mantic beauty of the 
scenes that give pelebnty to its source , we find a theme for re- 
flection that might fully excuse elaborate detail on the history 
and progress ot so renowned a stream. That Alexander should 
have omitted to mention Cashmeer can only be explained oa 
the supposition fhat ^it did not exist as a place of renown at 
that era^ and )f the ora^ traditions, and wrjUen records winch 
assign its locality to the drainage qf a lake foimed by the 
Jelum are true, and natural phenomena argue the fact, the 
epoch of that yvent cannot be dated much anterior to the Ma- 
cedonian's vi?it to India. Thp luxuriance of a soil, deposited 
by the slow, accession of stress, washing away the dust of 
rocks, and for* ages, undergoing |he changes of superincum- 
bent layers of alluvium, ppuld alpnq represent the uniform, 
landscape which the va^y pf (Gashmeer is so famvd Ipr. The 
mountains ( i^at encirgtp^t, fove.ffSry bold conformation as 
seen from the contiguous plain, and though sheeted deeply in 
sno^ a>t present, are, lfiia bare by the influence of the summer 
heats and trains, to near their summits. Wherever the rock is 
steep patches ,and accumulations in hollows, only checquering 
the blaclf ma?s of mqpntajq, marking throughout the medium 
of a large ppace, the bqpnd^iry pf thq v Parreqnial $uow. There 
are no rerpafkaldp peaks^ shopting above the line of general 
level, nor do^any poipt of the chain indicate a greater altitude 
than, 17^000, ThfSP aro tI maqyi passes into the valley, but 
the v most^requpnted, p/e those wbich*cqt the mountains oa the 
North West sidp, whqre th« J^lurq has opened a gap, aud worn 
down the barrier to a moderate degree of elevation, but none of 
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the roads follow the river up into the valley. Winter is nt> 
obstacle to access, and after the heaviest falls of snow, people 
find their way across by which we may inter that the limit of 
ascent of those thoroughfares does not exceed 9,000 feet, or 
the loftiest by Peer Purichal 13,000 The vale itself may be 
calculated at 6,000 feet, which is equivalent to the climate 
of lat : 52, without the extremes of temj erature. The North 
Sastern side is bounded by very lofty mountains, which conti* 
Rue uninterruptedly to Ludak. 

The afternoon was loveiv, and we floated down the Hydas- 

S es for 4 miles, enjoying the emotion which the scene of mighty 
eeds in far ages revived. Several alligators weie observed, 
and recalled to our mind Alexander’s surprise at a sight that 
carried his ideas towards the p'ams of Eygpt. After leaving 
the river our eyes were delighted with the trunks of pine trees, 
one of which mea*ure$ 1 I feet in girth, and others ol lesser 
size. Vast quantities of cedar are tolled down from the moun- 
tains, by the annual flood of the river, and we had heie a 
proof in those massive timbers of the material that constructed 
Alexander’s fleet. Rafts are also floated down the river, but the 
drift wood carried away by avalanches, and torients supply re* 
sources sufficient for the construction of boats and houses ; most 
of the latter at Dadun Khan being roofed with devodar pine. 
All the other rivers bring down trees : the Choonab the greatest 
quantity, from its superior volume and length of course. I 
have been at the source of this river in the Himalaya moun- 
tains, and it is there named Chunder Baga or river of the Moon, 
its twin (sister stream) liver of the Sun, or Sootuj B<gh. The 
proximity of Alexander's embarkation to the hills, and the 
number of boats in use by the Natives were 'equally favorable 
for his equipment, and bear ample testimony to the veracity of 
that record. Several of the pines were cutting up for purposes 
of building at Dadun Khan. We saw immense heaps of rock 
salt, which is here stored up for retail. Sipahees were station* 
ed around, and gave a military character to the place, that 
bespoke a vigilant and well regulated Government. The salt 
being thus accumulated, is covered over with straw, and then 
pfaistered with mud to preserve it from rain. It was a very 
busy scene and the precincts of a considerable town* and a 
new costume greeted us with a welcome termination of a long 
day's journey. The town has three separate divisions with 
bazars and sotpe decent houses. Our quarters were good iu 
the tipper apartment opening to the roof of a line ot tyouses 
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and commanding a full view of the hills. People of foreign 
countries from Peshawur, Cabool, and Cashmere were recog-* 
nised m the streets; walnuts, honey and a^ate handles for 
swords, with other productions indicated our approach to new 
regions, and the different structure of the houses, flowing 
dresses of the people, and change of dialects, all contributed 
to give an air of strangeness and gaiety that was highly 
pleasing. 

Every house had a flight of steps upon the roof with a 
door. In the hot weather people sleep in the air to avoid 
insects and the inconvenience of confinement. The neighbour- 
ing country was well cultivated, and some spots were studded 
with fine umbrageous trees. Beggars were plentiful and im- 
portunate and disease appeared in frightful forms, and all along 
calamity is conspicuous whether in disease or penury, and 
greater misery prevails in every village than can be conceived 
or discovered except by the prospect of* alleviation which the 
name of a dealer in medicine always opens. Filthiness and 
indolence, abided to a depravity of habit and neglect, are the 
prima'y causes of such a mass of misery. Small Pox is traced 
in every c ointenance, blindness is very common, and ulcera- 
tion and leprosy pervade the multitude ; such is the horrid con- 
di ion of their society. Dadun Khan is a very considerable 
town, and is one of the principal salt stations, beine near the 
mines and advantageous for transport by the river. This 
source of national wealth gives employment to numbers of 
people, and draws together the needy and indolent who derive 
a meagre subsistence at an easy purchase, the miners alone 
profiting at the sacrifice of health and some times of life itself. 
The pil;s of salt, the military sentinels, and the ced ir wood, 
the fragrance of which was equal to sandal, announced the 
novelty of our position, and the various strange faces and 
costumes, gave us an idea of our advance to foreign regions ; 
the houses were but little different from those of other villages, 
except that a door way inclosed in a vestibule, with steps be- 
hind it opened upon the roofs of the houses like a turret. 
Our resting place was in a side of a square, the hollow of 
which was occupied by horses, mules, &c. Around the place 
lay quantities of loose fine land, the left debus of an arm of 
the Jelum, which washes the town on the south. It was her© 
that the cedar trees were observed — green fields stretched far 
around and towards the hills, which were distaut about 4 
miles. • 
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The flat level of the country continued till defined by an 
abrupt ritargih^of a gravelly debris thrown out from the moun- 
tains 'by slow destructidn of their surface : this inclined stra- 
ta#* extended along the whole base of the range with a varying 
breadth of 1 to 2 miles, always greatest at the confluence of 
running steams or recdsses, wherein the slope is steepest. In 
this refepeot thfe conformation is the siame as in the Eastern por- 
tion of the mountains. A nearer approach shews this margi- 
nal belt to be the accumulated deposits of streams made up of 
rolled pebbles, sand and vegetable matter washed away hy the 
rains. Scrubby bushes &nd a weak vegetation only find nou- 1 
nshment in this rocky soil. The hills now st^rt up in bare 
steep masses scantily sprinkled with plants," the rock itself of- 
ten grey or of a dark red, repelling from their srofiated surface 
every particle of green herb, and their higher regions only as- 
suming an arborescent cloathirrg, which in their extreme alti- 
tude bears no affinity to that of a temperate climate- No pines 
occur at levels which 9 in other parts display fine forests, snow 
has never been seen, and that phenomenon points to their limit 
in the neighbourhood of Sabathoo and Nahan hear upon 3000 
feet- The salt range rising Abruptly from the plain partakes 
of the Indian climate, and being detached from the parent 
mass of mountains has not an analogous constitution to the 
southern lines on that primary ridge.* On the 23th February 
we passed the day on a visit to the mines and were amply re- 
warded by the journey. 26th. Deviated by mistake to another 
salt deposit, which after all we did not visit. The diy uncUl- 
turable belt at the roots of the hills was here of a greater 
breadth, with a sort of jungly vegetation, and moie undulating 
surface. The site of our damp was upon the slope, overhang- 
ing the plain at a height of 200 feet and aboVe the level of 
Daddun Khan 500. For the first time we beheld streams of 
clear water gushing from the earth, and conducted by aque- 
ducts into the fields, which or.ly existed in limited patches, by 
its impulse. In the rainy season a crop is Obtained from other 
spots, skirting the hills. We wiire here in a most comfortable 
position and could scarce have believed that sp desolate a look- 
ing plafce had such actual pleasures- The neatness and secure 1 
aspect of the hotfses together with the pure mountain air con- 
trasted in refreshidg^relief with ihe diriy stagnant environs of 
Indian villages * Ther people perched here above the plain and 
their flo< ks pasturing upon the mountain slopes, scarce ever 
descend from their domiciles, and many were strangers to the 
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nearest towns or thoroughfares. We were not readily recognised 
by them. A woman was lying ill here, and our arid was eagefjy, 
solicited, and bestowed with success. The rpcks are sand*, 
stone and wacke. I ascended the nearest summit and found 
it about 1000 feet above the village, or more than 2,500 feet 
from the sea. Bar: 27 , 235 ^ The top was of the same strup- 
ture, with red and grey sandstone. Clayey nodules and the 
stratification inclined like the salt belts, almost vertical 
like slates upon their edge, and troughs ( or lanes between them 
grooved out by the eating away of intermediate softer layers. 
27th. To Jillalpore along the fontof the hills, a long march 
of 4| hours. There we joined 5 tl^e route of the mission to 
Cabool. It is a scattered village without any thing to deserve 
remark except the very rugged aspect of the hills which flank,, 
it on the North, across which is a pass to Rawul Pindee prac- 
ticable for guns. 28th. Tp Darapore the supposed locality of 
Alexander's city, near which the defeat qf Porus is recorded }a 
histoiy, neither of which events have left any traces, unless, 
they be in an extensive ruin that dpfie^ recognition. The re- 
mains of the salt range continue some miles beyond Jillalpore, 
declining in abrupt insulated points, destitute of herbage, and 
radiating their glow over the most verdant fields at their very 
base. The vast plates of sandstone rose like walls and foimed 
narrow gullies sufficient for us to pass through. The rock was 
all of gritstone whereir) pebbles were imbeded, and aqueous 
deposits, but not unlikely thrown into their present chaotic 
by the agency of fire We skuted the Jelum by a p ithway 
washed by the stream and flanked by ruined cliffs of horizontal 
sand and tnud, and emerge^ through the last hillocks of the 
range upon a plain with cultivation crossed by the dry bed of 
a river. At Darapoor, which is a small mua village a lew milep 
fiom the Jeltim, we had but indifferent quarters. Before rest- 
ing we rode out to the site of an ancient city to which tradi- 
tion has assigned an almost superstitious magnitude, and which 
is presumed without extravagance to indicate the portion of one 
of Alexander's cities. Bucephalon or Nicoee, the correspond- 
ing one being seated upon the Eastern bank of the Jetum. 
The crumbling ruins Of bricks and poster’s vessels of inimitable 
durability were the only traces of antiquity visible, and might 
have belonged to the last structure of a Mahommedan or Hin- 
doo King* with equal pretension, Cpins have occasionally 
been found amongst the rubbish aft^r rain, being then discover- 
ed by their glare, but in the few brought to us fyy the villagers 
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nothing of Grecian device appeared, nor upon a large brick 
with inscriptions. All was Arabic and Persian, and related to 
recent:, eras. As to information either oral or written upon such 
mysterious subjects, it is folly to seek for any. The events of 
one’s own life time are scarcely extant in the mind* and these 
are so confounded together as to baffle all discrimination. 
Even Mr. Elphinstone’s visit to Jelalpore was but vaguely re- 
collected by middle aged people, whose faculties were uuiov- 
p,»i»ed bv time. As* far as I could judge, the fragments of 
backs and potter’s vessels seemed the remains of a kiln: the 
mound resembled those of the present day. The country is 
ol itself hilly however, and the spot commands a distant view 
oidiind. marking it a very probable site for such a triumphant 
memorial as Alexander contemplated and no doubt accomplish- 
ed, but all is now involved in the void of unpenetrable antiqui- 
ty. The village of Jeluxn is on the light bank of the river, 
28th February. ThroTigh fields 9 or 10 miles to a small vil- 
lage. The river along way to the south, low hills or rising 
ground along its left bank. The Himalaya distant — a high 
lidge crowned by a Jogee's temple stand apait from the salt 
range, and may be 5.500 feet above the sea. 1st March. To 
Rotass 10 miles, winding along the bed of a river, carpe into 
the King’s road. On each side of us were very rugged masses 
of rock, having a steep scarp, all sandstone worn by weather in- 
to sharp ridges, strata distinctly marked and dipping nearly 
vertical, the dell was deeply worn, and resembled a ravine. 
As we wound along, the fort of Rotass suddenly came to view 
in a break, its dark walls as they broke upon the eye had a pe- 
culiarly grand effect, and took u$ back tp the times of Baronial 
feuds in Eu>oj:e. The fort opened out its dim barriers, as we 
followed the stream, and betrayed its strength by the almost un- 
approachable site to which we were directed. 28th February. 
Dadun Khan, proceeded towards the hills, through a well cul- 
tivated tract, and encamped at the village of — , — , which rests 
upon the slope, tire rise from the plain is marked by the usual 
w; ter courses and rolled stone, the ascent is latjterly steep, and 
the difference of land from Dadun Khan about, 550 feet, or 
more than 1500 above the sea. The village Ufy cluster of 
houses bvertopptnr each other, having a peat appearance with a 
spat iouaaccdipmpdpfion. Chairs of a peculiar construction are 
met withV Baskets of reeijs and good eharpoys, befpeakipjg com- 
fort. The inhabitants are Mussulmans, and live and die upon 
thl spot of their births A salt mine is worked at this place. 
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It differs from the one at KeOonee, being* excavated for a short 
distance, and the salt easily extracted, is cut into round blocks 
for transit by Camels, two pieces making a load. Thepresnn-e 
of salt is known by the red colour ofthe soil, which is a clayey 
formation containing crystals of the mineral. This runs into a 
compact stone, and is surmounted by sandstone lying in bvlts 
d pping at a considerable angle and protruding through the 
sides of the hills in large masses. The summit, at an elevation 
of neatly 3,000 feet from the sea, is grey sandstone, ground by 
the weather, and scattered about in loose b ocks, and its site 
is so irregular as to defy anv arrangement. The stratification 
is horizontal, 1 1 Bar. at 8. 30. a. m., on the 27th gave 27, 230 
at the crest of the nearest hill, but the neighboring points cose 
from 5 to 600 feel higher, and the ridge which slopes to the 
opposite plain may have an absolute height, verging upon 
3,500 fe^t, but this is not the top of the range, which attains 
perhaps 10,000 feet. Snow sometimA falls, but not eveiy 
year. No pines OGCur upon this ridge of lull*, though in lat\. 
32, 4\ Their parched surface and scantiness of veget 'lion 
shew a climate but little modified from the plains, and detached 
from the main range, by an intervening flat expance, and with- 
out a terrace at their base ; they partake of an Indian tempe- 
rature. 

The extreme height of the neighbouring mine is about 
1500 feet, that of Keoonee much the same; the salt is sold at 
the mines for 2 fts. a maund. It is worked at the rate of 20 
maunds per rupee, but the incidental expenses of oil, water, 
and tools, are paid by the Government. The whole averages 
1-llth and the profits amount to 1000 percent: thus win e 
Runjeet realizes that sum at a sale of a maund for 2 Rs. The 
Honorable Company derive l-3rd less per maund, 1 -8th of 
which is absorbed in the manufacture of the salt. The miners 
are like all other people who are deprived of atmospheiic 
ventilation and day-light, being of a sickly green complexion, 
and subject to pulmonic affections. There are seen the young, 
the aged, and the diseased, children in their mothers’ arm who 
are nursed in the twilight of the dim lamp. To them night is 
the same as day, and the air they breathe, undergoes no change 
of temperature or oxygenation. At this season of the year the 
heat of the mine is 20° higher than that ofthe ambient ai?v 
frequently more. In summer the difference is reversed, the 
mine being then much below the temperature at the open sur« 
face, perhaps 25 degrees. This change of relative situation 
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Bits '^glv^ii lisfr to the vulgar idea 6f tire mlrie being warm in 
Winter riWd cool in sUrambr, Which Is ihe case with regard to 
ftfce temperature -of the UthtdsphUfe, bdt the T air of the mine 
be supposed to have ridaHy'a stationary limit of Warmth. 
Tflb lamps and^resbiratioh of so many people cbiVduce (o the 
lf$at. In the fdfay riibhtbk of July, Augiist, and half of Sep- 
tember, the miri^S ute*Wt WofkOd on Account of the deliques- 
cence^ the Salt; ihe h&ripa collected for tfahsphrt, are care- 
fully 'covered OV^r Sfoth mud Qr father baked over to exclude 
motetuYe. ’The stream 6f Wafer that funs past the mine is quite 
Sfclt, arid the iudes of the hollow that Wains it off into the 
]&&tns, contain crystals of salt in the red clay and sandy con- 
cretioOs, Which lie in blocks at the foot of the cliffs from which 
they Ha^eVo! ted doWn at great heights. 

%5th f*ebrtiary « — Paid a vi*it to the salt mine which is 
df&tUrit from Dadunkh^p stboht five miles. The mine lies near 
the mouth of a water-Course, but within its flexure or gulley in 
tffb*sbft material of the rock. The apprbach to it is marked by 
the ctfmsoh colour of the cliffs on each side, and cryStahzed 
partfcfbs Which mate a component part of all the rocks. These 
flash in the sop’s rays tike 'geihs betray the hidden stores 
df rikture. The stream Which filters thrOugh the pebbles, is 
purely saline. Vet that quality is scarce discoverable by the 

«?<W, Hhlf h mile Within %he gulley, the vijlage of ap- 

pearfe upoh the hiif’s slope, the hdiiSes rising like the steps of a 
ik&dbr, dud resembling a Tartar domicile. The mine is entered 
from the Wetet With a slant downwards. Th^ gulley there runs 
u'pdfi in unequal plahe, but with a downward inclination, and 
ii’s^ffi&fetttly enlarged to 'ddhiit df One’s standing in in erect 
position. For nhkify 100 yards the cavity passes through the 
c$£y Wrid indurated tnateHal of th& htft. With but teW traces of 
ai|t. &ri»all hexagonal crystals like boar frokt shewing the ni- 
sei v^fs, somfetim'es a nodule intrudes. The increase of heat was 
mbotovenfitatly behsible, rind Wb soon Wbre In a state of per- 
epir&tfdn ~ bn passing vritb the chambers, this leka oripres- 
Wnd the lamps which lighted our ehmm&fed m tha 
cftkoxygfenafed air, as If they burned with difficulty. The Salt 
^‘oh begms,at the termination of the descent, in 
patrift€i alteirnaimg Wfth rolled stories arid thud : ihefcb become 
coWtirfhobfr, thbifobfr is also bn a Surface of tne tiathe saline 
mk, ta ffn' tlie iftskage is Vaulied With UMd ttft, the 
goritiffties rib irregular level rising fod alrikirig, arid 
j ^ a distance come to view like speckb of ted light. 
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hi the base of thick and vitiated air. The minors are now hard 
at their work* but ate only visible as shadowy shapes moving 
about. We now entered the cavern or excavated hollow; and 
surveyed it with Wonder. Tue roof of this marble-like hall, 
shone with sparkling splendour around the lamps wherever the 
salt had b^h fresh fractured, but it was elsewhere black from 
the smoke. The Iwit part of the guiley skirted a precipice- of 
appalling depth and darkness on one side, having a hallow on 
t ie other sufficiently formidable. We now advanced where 
the work k carried on, and found ourselves in a spacious 
cavern, its wails* of crystal shining in massive array, the floor 
covered with salt dust resembling snow, and the lofty roof, 
d ukened by smoke, betrayed its structure in the almost vartr* 
eil dip of the strata. We now looked around us, at one aide 
people were cleaving the very spot we stood upon with hatch- 
ets, their lege were Wrapped in stockings as a defence against 
the glassy splinters: higher up on projecting ledges, on the 
verge of precipices, were seen groupes of black looking objects, 
whose* indistinct visages gave them the appearance of demons. 
These were crowded together in flies aioOg the wall, and squat- 
ting down sheWed a Title of mt bring heads. Still higher, in 
recesses and fissures, were groapes of dimmer aspect, the lamps 
just indicated them to bo human beings in grotesque shapes, 
and in the farthest corners the workmen could scarce be recog- 
nised from the dark masses of salt, except when, by their 
motion* faces were now And then descried shining at the dull 
flame of a taunp, but all the Yekt of the scene was dark and of 
an uncertain character. The work was going on in spots where 
the eye could not reach, and voices were heard in places tfowt 
could not be determined by the ear. Below at considerable 
depth and distance were seen the remotest limits of this sub* 
teiranean chamber, and the people there looked more like 
devils than animals, their faint lamps discovering a dim face 
and a dimmer figure. There, moving about beneath a low arch 
at the end of a passage, Which was all dark, these figures add* 
ed to the Jfetlfe of other unseen beings, the scattered twinkling 
lights* the suffocating heat* and the natural grotto with its 
c ral colored rocks, farmed 4 scene of which description alto- 
gether fail* to give anjr idea, * 

As it is customary, on such occasions of curiosity, to 
gratifythe eapefc^tfo* s of the crowd, it was resolved to do 
this smrndum artem, ead\ individual receiving a present and 
pairing oil. Shortly after the summons to assemble, the lofty. 
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galleries sent* down their Cimmerian tenants, and the pirn 
vomited forth their crowds of human mould, all black, greasy, 
and ragged, there were people of both sexes commingled and 
nfall Sixes and conditions, in youth, misfortune,, and in old 
all steaming with perspiration, and gaping for our bounty. 
Some of them were women of good mien and healthy looking, 
though sallow; others were rather rtmaikable from an interest- 
ing melancholy, like the first symptoms of pi emature decay. 
Childiep, stark naked and scarce big enough 10 be seen at our 
{eet, were? running about in this den of human creatures quite 
naturalized to the gloom of their dark mansions.. The aged 
and even those in manhood, had a sickly castiot countenance. 
About 150 people were now collected, packed as thick a* bales, 
of cloth, all greasy and laughing, the lamps just shewing their 
black heads like eruws over carnom We might say with the 
gpet “ Lord haw many g£&d CJ£t awes have we here.” The 
Thermometer was new*8<k and the , fumes of perspiration, and 
animal cfBuvia of every k^ud, would ha^e been intolerable 
under any other cii cum stances, but tlrnse at so singular and 
inteiestiog a scene. Our candles^ which we tookihe precaution 
of bringing with us, gave but little light as if the air were de- 
prived of oxygen, and there couid.be no d ubt that it was 
highly rarifiedby the numetousdights; and further destructive to 
flune from the accumulation of respired matter, yet no incon- 
venience was felt beyond the temporary languor caused by 
Stench and heat, which was dissipated on reaching the open, 
air where the temperature was 18 to 2G degrees lower. This, 
has given rise to the vulgar error of the name being warm m 
winter and cold m summer, but this is only so with gelation to 
the external air, which by exceeding or dimuiwhmg that of the 
mine, gives us the sensation of a f change which is merely rela- 
tive; the temperature being stationary. 

, In a geological view the salt mines or rather mountains,, 
are worthy of minute examination by the naturalist* but a 
traveller can only describe those common appearauees that 
strike 1 m eye. In the present instance we observe the .deposit 
indicated by peculiarities in the color df tne bills which ia red^ 
and this is the. test by which the natives detect the mineral* 
The salt streams may also be presumed t° f&*w*b a* guide, 
whUe the subforoaspat tides in the seal and p^bbtes cannot be 
mistaken ^^xeypnd these the sagacity of the n&ti^es cannot pe- 
jorate, and H ¥ even creditable to their zeal that they tollow 
fp thaxJue of%.o uncertain a treasure; several of thfr mines 
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requiring excavation for 30 or 40 yards before the salt stratifi- 
cation is reached. Thisr mine opens on the sMa of the ridge 
that bounds the hollow of the stream, and to it 6 action the 
disclosure of the salt formation seems to be owing,. Tire ma- 
terial is a conglomerate of clayey debris pebbles, sand-stone, 
red argil, and calcareous rock, in various states of hardness 
and decomposition, .according to ihe effects of atmospheric 
action, die mouth of the cavern being compact and consistent. 
The gallery penetrates through the heterogeneous mass for 
some way before die salt veins shew themselves ; the sides, 
floor and roof, are of a hard gravelly soil mixed with attrited 
pebbles where only spangles of salt meet the eye. The des- 
cent is inconsiderable, and where it terminates the salt begins 
ii> insulated block staring through the led ochrous earth. The 
lights bum so dim that the structure was with difficulty 
seen at ail. The first hollow we entered gave us a grand idea, 
of the operations in the laboratory o£ nature, and we might 
have transported ourselves in imagination to the coral oaves of 
the mermaids as we beheld die uatuial architecture of the vault 
above our heads, the silvery hue of which assumed the white- 
ness of snow. The stratification appeared in belts from a foot, to 
a foot and half thick in a perjpcodticuJlar form like the vortex of 
an arch. Between these separate deposits or layers were three 
seams of argillacioua earth, sometimes red clay, hut generally 
the intermediate veins could only be traced by the direction Of 
the conterminous plates which were often in juxta-position. 
This crystal dome, as represented by the lamps, produced an 
effect of awfull grandeur and beauty. To us gazing up, like 
pigmies, the lofty structure that archt d over us, was as a giant's 
cave, the sides of solid salt had a cold icy hue as d bathed in 
sea brine* a« d the heaps of saline powder and minutely com* 
minuted particles ret embleii frost or .diifted snow. The mine 
seems to be worked without any regard to system: the exca- 
vations are made in the spot most favourable, and the miners 
being paid according, to the quantity extracted, dispatch be* 
comes these first interest, . The mode of operation is putting 
out a gallery* and fhen enlarging the tunnel by dipping into 
the ground stratum, leaving the find section for die roof whiph 
frequently givgs i.way f> There no original Assures of a size 
by which the^aming could be extended for the employment of 
additional number^ In the largest recess qi liroif of ffte 
oblique direction by which we entered, the roof was GO dr 70 
feeVabwn us, and showed different dispositions -of the strata 
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approaching even to horiaotital, and being without the support 
which ft Vertical parallelism gives to the excavation, if oftett 
break* loose, and people perish under the mass. It has not 
bfteh Msertswed to what height or depth the mineral extend*, 
bat the blocks of saline stone, lying at the foot of the cliffs, 
Where the Streams have cut ft passage, are detached from eleva- 
tion of several hundred feet ttom the nearest summits, but the 
section, thus tnftde exhibits no continuity of the deposit} 
end Where sufficient salt is already obtained from work- 
able mines, there is nO inducement for farther discovery, 
the designation of salt range is very apposite, in as much us 
the mines occur at intervals of a large space, the Indus at Kata 
Baugh farming one limit, and the village of Adjanta at the dis- 
tance of— -miles, the Eastern extremity of the salt. The medi- 
um altitude Of this belt of mountains seems to be considerably 
above 3000 feet, 2-3rds of which project abruptly above the- 
neighbouring plait), bukthe highest tops will be found to exceed 
4000 feet ; the slope of the base has a marked inclination as 
seen from Dade n khan, and as we travelled a couple of miles 
upon the pebbly plane, elevation was lost to sight in the rising 
level. On entering the water course the acclivity was rapid, 
and latterly Steep ; and judging from the extent of the plain 
before winding into the gorge, and the indications of the Buio- 
ttfoter at the encampment, the entrance to the mine is 13 or 
1400' feet above the sea level. The only other mine wo eomo 
near, lay in a flexture of the hills, and hud a similar elevation. 
The Stream which had hollowed out the recess, and laid bare 
tire salt stratification, was as salt as sea water, but the incrus- 
tation Only in some pl»ces. All the pebbles were more or less 
impregnated With saliferous spjcuW, and being rolled down 
ffom the remoter intersections of the hiHs, .betray their struc- 
ture for beyond the present scite, Sad it m for from improbable 
that the veins of Salt cotomu nicate throng hoot the whole extent 
of the range. The only oiher mjPnml yet detected, is one of 
antimony, which occuts ip the same gorge with the salt, bat 
the panicles ftbfe Shaft)!,' and- being mixed with the attrked-splia- 
tebs of the Vo'tk, betray their glitteringftarfaceOnly after tain. 
The parent fans# has not been discovered, abd troone has the 
Offferprize to pursue the trace of ftrhfttts at beat a doobttoi ad- 
vantage! yftfthflft vegetation appears upon any part of the 
b»Hs, ftnd'lbe j^lghboarhood of the mihes is still more Warren ,- 
Wot a gfraipfe of ft gteen herb piercing the .dead ted-sidi* of 
aWd elftyey Hdfotks— the bushes are of the some kind 
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as Oecuf atthebsrSe of the hills, but no bamboos have been 
seen. The miners have huts overhanging the cavern at a con- 
siderable ehftvatibrt, for the comfort of sleeping in summer free 
from mosquitoes." The salt is stored up at Dadunkhan in vast 
heaps coveied over with earth, and plastered to exclude mois- 
ture. TheSfe feservoiis supply the market during the rains 
when the mines Are not forked, but as this place is the entre- 
pot of all tbe*$aft from the Keoree mines: these heaps are con- 
stantly avtnl$>Ie. The suit is now transported throughout the 
country at 4 a fetai! price of 2 Rs. per maund. At Lahom it al- 
ready set s at *1 Ha. 8 annas, and when it reaches Soobuthoo 
in the hills, the price has risen greatly. It here competes with 
the black ealt Of M under, and the lake salt of Thibet. 

^ The monopoly of the salt by Runjeet Singh is only a very 
late expedient, And seems to be one of many lessons Fiom the 
British, which he has so successfully imitated, yet it is scarcely 
possible Ant under a mixed and conflicting system even a few 
advantages could be maintained without a sacrifice of arbitrary 
power which would unhinge the fabric of his Government. 
The mines until very lately, were in the hands of individuals 
like every other commodity, and from them a certain revenue 
w&s received into the treasury. The salt w&s then of little 
value owing torts abundance, and the small remunerating ad- 
vantages Sought for by the proprietors. Lateral galleries were 
then extended, andfhetock worked downwards from a low 
arch. Thfc miners use axes and wedges, and the cleaying is 
affected upon a mass by a groove. The process appears tedi- 
ous, and might be improved by levers. Blasting the rock with 
gunpowder Was been attempted, but the concussion endangered 
the superincumbent loht}, and was not renewed. The extent of 
the deposit is uufemrivrt/but it rriay be presumed to be inexhaus- 
tible. The mines db nbt c*rtonumpate together, nor are there 
any perpendicular shafts to or Ventilate the dark 

exclusiOAlbl^ hmhitaina the yield- 

ir^ ftAtitfi* Of the Took, which though penetrable by the hatch- 
et, is still very hard and tough. Moisture acts readily, and 
Che admission of ftflnNyfefchi tnfaTBHy put ari end to the opera- 
tions. * rrOw Wrid then fdfm bj f the penetration of 

rain, attd fdt toioetisme i shut opto prevent deli* 

4 UeScen0e. J>drhtgtbra nertdd workmen receive their pay. 
We salt in AXtiAOtfott Was a sHghtiyhunrid xdrface/but by ex- 
pOstrre^becomes ftafeiWe : the wlor, owihg to iron, is either 
various v Agrees 6f redness from the lightest tinge to the 
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deepest tu by* or opaque vhite to ttanslncid op colorless 
jik* toek crystal* Alum is ogq tsiofcaliy inrmiroi*ed, but 
oth^r mineral oxide. The labour of axcuvadog is m- 
portioned to the men, and the transport of the aalt fall* 
t# the females* The children merely follow ibeirpsrent*. 
The occupation i* not considered un health y> and op peculiar 
jcontfplaintfe belong to the cl ass of people who devoteAhek live* 
to it. 'I he deleterious air they breathe, give* them a sajloar 
complexion, and the exerdon of ascending an flidioed plane 
produces an oppression of the respiratoi y organs,, but beyond 
this <<nd case* of incidental ophthalmia owing to mechanical 
irritation of the saliive dust, there ace no premature disease* or 
endemial affections of any kind. Undue cOnvpxuy pf the 
pupil or rather dilatation pud contraction between lamp light 
and day produce a morbid susceptibiiiry. The miner* work 
only during the day, retiring to their homes at night. The oil 
being supplied by lira state, might be an inducement far pro- 
trading their labours, and were they naturalised to the element, 
as in America, they would nodoubt make greater efforts; but 
the egress is easy* and their houses close to them. The quan* 
tiiy of salt extracted from this mine alone averages 350 
mauhds daily or more than 100,000 mauuds in the year.; There 
are ten, miles constantly open, the salt is accumulated ip heaps 
none the mine and inspected. Fiom Abe mine the salt is trans- 
ferred to the statg at the rate at 20 uvaunds per rupee, and as 
this is the daily produce of six people, the miner's' pay 
upwards of 5 R$* per month, which is a moderate enough 
equivalent fort the hazards of the employment ; casualties with 
the loss of life sometimes occurring. All the contingent ex- 
pence* of oil, tools, and water, which is brought from a dis- 
tance pf 3 miles, are defrayed by the^Jdabarajah, which, toge- 
ther with the cost of the raw materiel, amounts to about l? 11th 
of the full value a* sold by the stated 

Tha appearances of the bilk containing the. salt deposits 
and those adjacent, are at first sight p enounced of, the se- 
condary class of formation#. Their surface <jt very, uneven and 
fugged: worn away by the inbemetiousof water, course * \ they 
fxlnbit a riUcuhifiop of tumuli or heaps like gigantic mole hdU, 
of a r^d or dd#ty gfry colour; the forme# being considered the 
duo to the and is.of aU coiners* and a, nearer 

yiew aggregate of various substances blende# 

tPgHbef, .Clay ml* pebbles, Ume*stone,, sand *atone and maa* 
live blocks of arealcareous nature, are the common ingredients. 
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a£t of which are sfcf abated or bespangled with crystals of sal^ ^ 
as» article of such vital importance wm not likely to remain for 
ever at the disposal of a. mercenary contract, and it is surprise 
ing that it hfwJ $o long, elided Runjeet’s vigilance. When he 
first assumed the proprietory right over the mines, he began, 
cautiously with a moderate profit and a limited supply. The- 
second year both were e net eased without an effort, and the 
system continuing to work well, has advanced to a very magtu~ 
ficent speculation, by which he amasses 1 7 lackhs of Rupees, 
with every prospect of extending it, as the derpaud for salt is 
enertasing ia spite of those restrictions,, which being subject? 
to no other imposts but those of retail and transit, do not pre*»s 
heavily against the means of the people; and in the course of 
time the revenue from this single article must become one of 
die most lucrative resources- of the state even without new 
channels of egress. There is nothing to prevent the Punjaub 
salt competing in value with that of Bengal, at least the advan- 
tages of the mines over the manufactured article must continue 
to admit of remunerating prices, and if salt is vended by 
Runjeet Sing at 4 Rupees per maund, it will still be one-film 
cheaper thin that of the Company’s at the enormous profit of 
2,0,00 per cent. Yet there appears little or no prospect of ex- 
tending the sources of consumption beyond Runjeet's own 
dominions. On the North-West the salt rocks at Kaia Baugh, 
on the Indus, supply that qua* ter, as the samber salt does the 
countries toward* the desert and Scind. East of the Sutled^e 
but a small quantity finds it^ way at a high import duty, and on 
the North, the confines of Thibet set limits to its export. The. 
mines of black salt in Muodee supply the neighbouring hills. 
Should the Punjaub ever become annexed to British India, these 
mines would be of .the first consideration in a tract of country 
so favourable to water carriage, *, All the levers admit of the 
passage of large boars in t fie driest seasons* Tne Indus is 
ever open without intricacy* Salt K floated dawn (he Julum to 
Mooltan in or 1$ days* and the river is sufficiently deep 
to make the voyage easily accomplished, from the middle of 
April; The monopoly Of Runjeet Singb .has not. been so pro- 
fitable as it promised; y arbitrary exaction so suddenly 
imposed was evaded by evety metotj possible, even to the 
abamlotif^bsit of villages. Discontent and other evils followed 
Ktor : a time, and when the eonaui^p^top declined to an obvious 
deterioration of the aiitleipate^ ;rb^ue, the salt was imposed 
upon the Chiefs and public servants ui e( at mi*, and the price 
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exacted from them. Even now* the oCcutnulatioM in Aotrepot* 
at various places moat exceed tim demahdfc of comfti#t*ee, hut 
it is improbable that afvy abatement will be nu^e tn the system* 
The “cheapness o# the amele #hAiv it Wit die property of i*tdt~ 
tiduals, caused it to e bound so* much* that battle of evu y 
description were profusely treated with it. A measure which 
imposed so high an arbitrary value upon an ingredient so ew* 
t« naively used, arid a ahoessary of life* was naturally obnoxi- 
ous. Tiansk duties appear to be levied tipw^ the suit, as it 
passes through the country, and at Lahore- it is already 50 per 
cent, en creased m price* 


The ratine of lulls which contains the salt is detached 
flrdrtt the great Hymalaya iha?n, but not cut oflfby any 1 Herat 
vhlley* thori^b a well cultivated plain lies at their northern 
bM$, bounded by the sandy bed of a stream which runs paral- 
lel to ft. To Che a low ramification connects it to the 

lulls Which Surround ttbtaNS, and these undulations cohtinue to 
the foot of the chain. An insulated ridge of about 6000 feet 
iri height starts up from the plain, add must have a delightful 
Climate in summer ; no frees appear of northern habitudes* 
Aftd the Natives assert that no hnbw falls in winter upon any 
p^itt <>lf tbte Salt r mgef but this evidently a mistake Ko 
|5lh£8 br productions of high Ulitudea are acclimated fn this 
vlofedty, &nd the mountains of the Himalayan belt are now 
black at apparent elevations of 8 oV 0000 feet. After grossing 
thte ChOonab the mountains come very distinctly to yiew, 
F&rfc rif lha salt range 4s eyen visible from Ramnbgger. The 
first mtfrCh f*om the banks of ijie^ river presented the usual 
tftkfetli&ttdy surface uit|t pdlchic* of cultivation, ^fuch expand* 
ell liito elteriaivefieids, and longVcfote teachingjpamp at ratio, 
thfe cbUhtty was sheeted in jerdttfo. Our place of rest was in 
4 mosque tf&ar a iank, and in inb midst or a ftlthy crowd of 
hrith*e£ f The £UtVas raid?, and we Were detained in f \ile 
place, bbt having a dry Irdor dver our heads we con side i <*cj our 
tffcod fortune vfith no sr&alf satisfactida* T$e &3n<l W&Vrainy 
ii» the foMnibg e4rtV, but jtHe suh ro*e Vngh't, an<i ^ie outl mi 
df the hills tf*« aistract we matched nfcri bft?er cultivated 

K£T*iff“- °1 T W**F piety MI % death,, 
^ermacy arid py acting cbaritahle pursuits, 
ie as the donor o t a fine well, a sacred building 


with fttilUj 
ibiiiia fed rid qu 

mw, 
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^md burial ground enclosed* The nearest hijls were aboii*t 8, 
miles distant, a‘nd defined the valley of the Jelum, their direc- 
tion Jay East and West, and the Himalaya stretched away be- 
hind them to the North West, and were soon out of sight. 
As we advanced upon the river the hills became sufficiently 
well defined to give us. an idea of their height. The crest of 
the ridge was continuous and few points rose above the com- 
mon Jevel^ the contour was bluff, except at tbe extremity that 
dips into the Jelum, which is abrupt and rugged. I estimated 
the elevation at a medium limit of between 1,500 and 2,000 
feet from the adjacent plain, which was subsequently veiified 
by Barometrical observations, several of the summits rising to 
3,000 feet towards the West. A slope like a sea beach runs 
along their base, formed by the detached fragments and soil 
washed down by rain, and where a water course has its exit, 
the accumulation of pebbles and debris forms a steeply inclined 
plane. • 

The fortification of Rotass stands upon an unequal sur- 
face of rock insulated above tbe immediate level, but environed 
by bills, some of winch are, higher. Its strength lies chiefly 
in its massiveness and the rugged approach; and to an enemy 
without artillery of the heaviest metal it is impregnable, but 
may be considered almost a useless position of offence to aa 
invading army, either from central Asia or India, unless sup- 
ported by external defences on the surrounding heights. Only 
a small pa*t of the fort could command the route of an a»my, 
and if only infantry or even cavalry it might be avoided entire- 
ly. Ten thousand men could scarcely protect it, and instead 
of its proving a safeguard to the possessors of a country, is 
calculated to weaken their power. We ascended by an intri- 
cate pathway in a hollow worn in the rock, which is of sand- 
stone, and yields to the corrosion of the weather, forming gul- 
leys. We entered one of, the gulleys over broken ground to 
nearly the walls of the fort, and entered by a lofty arqb-way. 
Theinterior contains houses and a bazar, where we observed 
people from Peshawer, Cabool, and other countries. The 
Barometer indicated our elevation to* be about 1500 from the 
jsea, or 600 fijet above the level of Lahore. This fort is ber 
tween 2 and 300 years old, and bears the hand of time in every 
place to such an extent as clearly to refute all ideas of the 
Existence of *ny very ancient relics in India. Tbe stone of 
which the walls are made is standalone, and the lime of such a 
quality that in union with it the mass is inseperfcble. The lime 
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/is fo fact the strongest, wearing less away by weather than^fhe 
stone : the centre of their stuctlire is composed of smalt pieces 
embedded in the cement like the old gothic buildings in Eu- 
rope, and where aged has exposed it, |hfe mass is as tenacious 
as conglomerate rock and only broken by tearing away a sec- 
tion of the whole. The fort has long been neglected and is now 

? )&st repair, 10 crores of rupees are said to have been expended 
n its Erection — the wails are 20 feet thick at the bottom, the 
whole circumference is nearly 3 miles, &nd no part is acces- 
sible The rivet side is the weakest approach, and even here a 
rampart df steep rocks of the most rugged form must be passed 
before reaching the walls, nor is the inside less formidable, be- 
ing intersected by sharp edged fissures, which almost separate 
the fort. Stores for grain and ammunition have domes that de- 
fy shells, and the whole together is a mighty fabric, but actual- 
ly a monument of stupendous folly. A faqueer got hold of one 
part, and defended it against the other for 3 months ! ! 

A march to Mukrala led us over a very rugged surface 
through $and hills and deep ravines in succession, skirted- by 
precipices or flanked by walls of stone. One of the Emperor's 
Setaees was passed over near Rotass in a state of decay. Af- 
ter crossing the bed of a stream, we lose fo a plain at the base 
Ofaliii^of hills about 1000 feet above us. The people are 
here reputed robbers, and have availed themselves of natural 
facilities. The elevation of our camp was here nearly 2000 
feet. 

4th. — The greatest part of to-day's road was in the bed of 
a stream winding round the bases of the cliffs, which were here 
of the Wildest shapes, generally standstone or indurated mud 
worn into steep pieces like erect stakes or pointed into spires. 
Much feddish soil or clay was observed, perhaps containing 
salt. There is a mine of this mineral in CashrAere, but not 
Worked on account of the monopoly. The remainder of the 
-march lay over a high plain with cultivation in patches, and we 
encamped at a small hamlet. Elevation still encreasmg; the 
Strops here w^re extremely exuberant without irrigation. The 
climate was Sensibly colder, and on the 5th of March exhibited 
thick hoar frost and ice. The plain we were noW upon stretch- 
ed ftWAy at the samo level all around ; the hills at a considera- 
ble distance, sheVted their outline and snowy sides. Ahead 
<fcf us also were Bills. On the South the salt range almost sunlf 
but 'of view", atfd behind the Jogee's hill very much diminished. 
The locality liere had tempered the climate, and I have no 
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✓doubt but frosty nights continue till the middle jof March, and 
that the summer heats are very much weaker than in the 
plains. 

Marched 8 or 9 miles over a plain now and then broken by 
water courses, and ravines thinly studded with villages and cul- 
tivation. Snowy mountains very bald and white, but all the 
lower ranges black and preserving their insignificant height to 
the foot of the Himalaya. Another sharp night. 6th March. 
White frost in the fields, our encampment was here in a con- 
cavity, but on higher ground than the previous day. We start- 
ed at 7 a. m. to enable us to survey Manikalaya, which had 
appeared to us the day before. Country better cultivated and 
more populous, level and 'hard, crossed a stream and came upon 
the continuity of the plain where Mauikalaya rests still rising. 
Arrived in 2 hours 4> minutes and went to look at this ancient 
building. The Jelum issues from the hills a short way off by a 
gorge, where stands a column raised 60 or 70 feet high, but 
celebrated for nothing, though supposed by Mr. E. Elphin- 
stone to be an obelisk. The neighbouring country is thickly 
cultivated and waves up and down gently : our elevation is 
here above 2000 feet, and the atmosphere is chilly in this cloudy 
weather. There is no heat heie till April, and the rains are 
said to be pleasantly cool. From Manikalaya to Rowal Pirn- 
dee, a long march of 4 hours; face of the country undulating 
and intersected by short ridges of mountains on insulated 
points. The crest of the salt range is now far distant, and 
little elevated above us. Route approaching the hills, and pine 
forests coming in sight: observed some snow also upon the 
near hills. The Sevan river is crossed running with a clear 
and rapid stream. Rowal Pindee lies in a hollow basin. The 
town represents the us uaj Indian scenes with a largei propor- 
tion of foreigners and Northern productions. Shah Shooja- 
ool-Moolk took refuge here, after his retreat from Peshawur 
and attempt to conquer Cashmere. This town was then but 
nominally subject to the Sejkhs, being in the territory of the 
Geber Kaj, which extended to Peshawur. As seen fro# 
our quarters on the top of the Shah’s house, the plane looks 
sufficiently pretty —dense fields of mustard and wheat expand- 
ing before the eye, and the hills assuming a variety of shapes. 
Here we made our last reduction of baggage, sacrificing a goo^ 
* deal of comfort for. personal safety and convenience. Our njew 
mode of equipment consisted now of a mu^e each for servants 
and all provisions. Our bedding being carried fcpon our horses. 
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The Hadjee upon a mule rode in front as a vender of books, and 
three attendants on horseback carrying 1 their equipment. At 
this place I became ill, and was prevented noting any new 
Costume ; the weather was stroi my and cold, and much snow 
fell upon the hills as low as 6000 feet: hoar frost in the 
mornings and a climate even rude. At Manikalaya the dan- 
delion was first seen it and the miltyt plant were abundant, and 
palms still appeared. ’ - 

At Rowal Pindee we Were met by the Khandar of the 
place and Sirdar Shair Sing who escorted us to our quarters. 
Some ancient coins are procurable in the bazar here, resembling 
those of Manikalaya, if not from that place it is quite problema- 
tical what these denote or in what age or for what object they 
were instituted. Several of the impressions both of heads and 
letteis would lead our curiosity to pronounce them of Grecian 
character, the more especially in connexion with the building 
which points to the events of which they are the index, if it 
does not commemorate directly the footsteps of Alexander or 
his Bactiian countrymen in Bucepbalon, Faxilla Nice. The 
figures are quite unlike those of Asiatic delineation, their very 
contour is emblematic of the Grecian device, and on coupling 
them with the vague but characteristic inscription in legends, 
we are led away by the ideal impression of their Grecian origin. 
These coins are found m the fields and are the memorials of an 
ancient dynasty at the tope of Manikalaya, no doubt 1 many 
coins were discovered by M. Chevalier Ventura. From the ap- 
pearances of the edifice itself, to its decay compared with the 
effects of time upon other structures of only three centuries 
duration, we pause before assigning to Manikalaya that remote 
antiquity which our credulity would naturally suggest to our 
too eager love of grandeur and ambitioh. 

Rowal Pindee lies in a hollow. The next march brought 
us to Meeaka Jan, and we started early by the advice of our 
guides, to avoid the suspicion of robbers who were not unfre- 
quent lurkers in this tract, where jungles and devious roads 
die suitable for pillage. The pass of Morgalla through the 
mountains, is close to this, and a small fort for refuge bespeaks 
the only village for travellers from the other side of the hills to 
shelter a*, and the inhabitants are harrassed by claims upon 
their protectibiu ' The plain is traversed by groupes of insular 
hills ot 'ridges of considerable height, but cultivation and vil- 
&geg appear Studding at throughout. The salt range now lay 
far 'ib the SoutV East* The pass of Morgalla is one of those 
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relics of antiquity which are scattered over Indra, and point 1o 
the reign of Emperors who have left their noble traces behind 
them to be gazed at by their degenerate offspring. The ex- 
cavation does not carry our ideas to any remarkable extent of 
labour, judging from the conformation of the neighbouring emi- 
nences which rise but little above the level of the cut, the" as- 
cent of which might have been sloped to convenient access by 
the common construction of a road ; the passage corresponds 
to the entrance of a bridge, having a massive pavement with 
side walls and towers at both ends like a gateway; the entire 
length of the stiueture may be one hundred yards ; the greatest 
part being on the Noith. A stone with inscriptions appears 
hanging frorti rocks at one side, but 100 much mutilated to 
convey any meaning It is related by the people of the coun- 
try that such was the magnitude of the work, that one rnaund 
of assafeetida was daily consumed by tjie labourers, a circum- 
stance. that carries with it the futility of the assertion in the 
minds of any who know the potency of that nauseous drug. 
The altitude of this pass is about, a couple of hundred feet 
above the village : a little beyond is a seraie (Kalaka seraie) of 
the Emperors. We continued in a jungle for some miles, and 
then came upon a plain where we descried the tope of Belur, 
at the foot of a bill, and about a mile beyond the village of Oos- 
man Khatur, where we halted. Some good villages were 
passed, and the latter part of the road was in a delightful plain 
speckled with fields and intersected by streams. We passed on 
to the tope, and returned at sunset after 4.J hours ride. On 

the 12th made a march to taking in our way one of 

the of Akhbai’s dynasty named Hoosun Ubdul, which 

we leached after great delay and trouble in crossing water- 
courses, some of which were fed by springs boding out of the 
earth in great volume and forming at their exit streams of 
beautifully clear water full of fish. The spot was romantic 
from its remains, its associations, and the crystal founds which 
gushed in every direction from the place. One road led us 
between hills, across aqueducts, and a rapid liver running to 
the Indus, and after 4 hours we arrived at . A beau- 

tiful view opened upon us to the North, along a valley which 
bordered upon a range of mountains coveted with snow and 
frost, in a logularly defined line, and shewed, behind them the 
Himalaya peaks perfectly white. A road from Peshawur or 
Attock leads along them to Cashmere, by Moosjufferabad. The 
plain of Hauzarek lies a little to the East, and rs watered by the 
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*r — a vapid stream, rising beyond Cawnpore, towards 

which ^pot is another tope which we sent a person to see, but his 
accounts did not excite our curiosity to undertake the journey. 
Hills_are now seen in evety direction, and are increasing in 
boldness and height. None of the near summits have snow on 
them. On the 18th March we crossed the Indus in a boat in 
6 minutes and encamped at Khyr^ad, a crowd of people fol- 
lowing us and gratifying their curiosity by bestowing upon us 
the epithet bunder , monkey. Our quarters were as good as 
we had 'a right to look for in a new country, and finally accom- 
modating ourselves to the usages of the people, we had mixed 
with by divesting ourselves of tables and chairs, we made such 
preparations as we required in our character. Wa had entered 
the Khuttuk territory, amongst the people who offered violence 
to Mr. Moorcroft, and we apprehended difficulties at this, the 
very threshold of our understanding. The night passed away 
as usual, and early fiexl morning we were waited upon h »y a 
respectable man from Akora, a village in our path, which was 
the scene of opposition to Mr. M.’s party. Three hours or 9 
miles brought us to our ground, and to a comfortable house 
and ended our second day’s adventuie in peaceful repose. 

- From Attock to Peshawer is 3 easy marches, we have 
come two but as yet nothing has crossed our path calculated to 
elicit any particular remark. The face of the country is bare, 
sandy, and often rocky. It is a wide hollow between moun- 
tains, but the plain has a considerable expanse, though inter- 
sected by hills and insulated ridges. On the South we have a 
prolongation of the Attock range, the tops of which attain an 
extreme altitude of 5,000 feet.. Snow sometimes falls, but not 
annually. 

Kyrabad lies along the Indus in a terraced level of houses 
rising over each other, the lowest almost washed by the river. 
Our quarters were here rather cramped, but we thought our- 
selves very comfortable on our first entrance upon a foreign 
guil. Runjeet possesses this town, but the tenure is partly by 
courtesy and mutual consent. Intercommunication upon ami- 
cable temp* subsists between the countries; and Runjeet’s autho- 
rity is recognized in the fealty of an annual tribute of horses, 
which they have ever reluctantly given, Runjeet 4 in return 
sends presents of elephants, and private intimacy is maintained 
for reciprocal, though public enmity must naturally exist be- 
ween nations differing in religion, iu customs, dress, and modes 
Of life. This natural line of separation opposes the feelings of 
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humanity, and with the restless and marauding spirit of the Af- 
ghans forbids any union or alliance that could be based upon 
submission. On one hand Hunjeet has a superstitious dread of 
his own stability if he carried his conquests into Afghanistaun, 
and on the other hand, the Northern population though divided 
by rival interests, would in the course of time espouse a com- 
mon cause for a chance of aggrandizing themselves at the ex- 
pence of their own confederates, when victory had restored to 
them their territory. At present all is peaceable, and Runjeet 
and the Chief of Peshawer pay mutual compliments at a res- 
pectable distance, both ready to become aggressors when arbi- 
trary caprice or fancied wrongs excite their suppressed resent- 
ment. Kyrabad is about 60 feet above the Indus. 

The march to Akora was about 11 miles over a country 
bristling at first with the hills, through which we passed by a 
defile and entered upon a plain with little cultivation or signs 
of inhabitants : hills on each side at a sl»rt distance : parties of 
people were met on the road. The Sundee river Jay on our 
right hand, and for a few miles we skirted its bank. It is a 
very regular stream and rolls within its channel; the adjacent 
soil gives no indication of the presence of a river, and we dis- 
covered it without any warning. At Akora it is very smooth 
with shelving banks, indicating a rise of about 15 or 20 feet per 
mile; temperature here 59°. Akora is a village oftheKhut- 
teeks, but it is a poor place. Butter cups and other Euiopean 
.plants were seen to-day. Our next inarch was 13 miles to 

generally along the Sundee,* but receding from it at 

the boundary of the tract where there is a ruined place of rest, 
and on the opposite side of the river a village. Cows and men 
on skins were seen crossing the river, and vitilets scented the 
air. Cultivation in patches appeared, grass thickets and green 
hills on both sides of us, and in front art extensive plain bounded 
mountains: face of the country rugged. The river winding to 
the N. W. It is never fordable by elephants; Boats come 
down from Peshawur to Akora in a day. Temperature at 7 
coss from Akora 62®. Water shallow. Our halting place was 
very poor : in a thatched shed ; rain fell during the whole night, 
and continued after morning. In the evening a chief person ar- 
rived from Peshawer to escort us, bringing a letter from Sooltan 
Mahomed and his nazir and many compliments and congratu- 
lations on our approach, the usual terms of briental flattery. 


* Called by Mr. Blphmatone the river of Oabool. 
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The men had a fine appearance and their republican simplicity 
of manners contrasted pleasantly with Asiatic courtliness. 

20th March. — Has rained all night ; find our situation very 
uncomfortable; and determine on proceeding to the capital. 
Started at 10 o’clock and arrived at Peshawer at 4. The rain 
Scarcely ceased the whole time add the N. W. wind chilled us 
&t a temperature of 52®. Our leader, who was a lively bon 
vivant t made frequent halts and refreshed himself with sour 
milk and tobacco. He gave us a great deal of trouble by his 
anticipation of our being met by trome ot\ the Chief’s family, 
which we endeavoured to evade and thought we had succced^jL 
when we weie surpised close to the garden by the approach of 
his son and a groupe of followers, who embraced and conduct- 
ed us to the presence of Sooltan Mahomed, whom we found in 
the interior of his palace. After a tery intricate passage 
through dark and dirty avenues and crowds of people, he ad- 
vanced and embraced *us, and we sat down beside him, and 
entered into conversation with him, his Nazir and others of the 
court. Among the courtiers was a consummate vagabond, a 
Persian who aped English manners and gulled the simple 
Afghans to an absurd degree, and as we had predicted, he de- 
camped one day with the ill-earned fruits of his imposition. 
He is now in Dost Mahomed’s service . — Delhi Gazette . 
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(From a Correspondent of the Courier.) 

In my first letter to you, 1 described the present state of 
the Police : in the second 1 ventured to propose what appeared 
to me a remedy, to alleviate the existing evils ; and I now 
proceed to make some general remarks, tending further to e*~ 
plaid my j sentiments oil the subject, and, if possible, to 
strengthen my -arguments, T have all along stated, that the 
object I have in view, the mark at which I aim, is the preven - 
of crimes , which I conceive, can, in a great measure, be 
effected by a change in our system of Police. It has been my 
end$#VO u *' to show, that the present state of it is even worse 
thdh the first;; that the corruption existing is beyond every 
thing heinquk j that the distress thereby occasioned to the low- 
er classes % immeasurable ; that it never was,. nor is, from its 
nature calculated for this nation, and will be still less so ; that 
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swory succeeding day adds fresh confirmation to*a fact already 
notorious and allowed by all ; and that, as there are means of 
improving the system, and thereby reforming these abuses, it 
is our bouuden duty to bestir ourselves, and perform an act of 
justice, wmcli will not have been executed before it was neces- 
sary. , Our continued neglect on this most material point in 
the administration of justice* is the more disgraceful. to us, in- 
asmuch as it shows but too plainly our utter selfishness and 
want of consideration. It cannot be disguised, but that these 
ftvils have so long been allowed to flourish with impunity, in 
Wtk open face of day, because they affect the poor, principally, 
and not ourselves. We have never shewn ourselves backward 
in assuming our rights — leave the English alone for that — but 
we have by no means displayed the same alacrity in securing 
those of the people under our charge. Much lias been, and is 
being done in- the revenue department.^ Why ? Because it 
affects us directly. Attention has been turned to the correction 
of abuses, and to expedition in the administration of justice in 
the Civil Courts. Why? Because it affects us, too, indirect- 
ly. It is very difficult to realize the revenue of contested 
lands. Until a landed dispute is decided in favour of one 
party or the other, neither will pay, and as they are both left 
in uncertainty as to which way the .scale may turn, this is not 
to be wondered at. A speedy decision is therefore advantage- 
ous to the Government, as well as to the litigants; hence the 
appointment of extra Moonsifts and Ameens, that the Judge, 
being relieved of much miscellaneous business, may be better 
enabled to decide suits. In the Police alone have we shown 
ourselves destitute alike of zeal, interest, or compassion for 
the numerous and humble classes who labour on those vefy 
lands which pay us. 

The cruelties invariably attending the footsteps of the 
thanna officers are, by some fatally in every way aggravated. 
As if it were not difficult enough for those who have been ag- 
grieved, to bring forward their complaints, when contending, 
at once, with poverty and a merciless and powerful enemy i 
there are peculiar circumstances attending the cases against 
Police officers, which tend to the subversion of justice, by an- 
noying and interfering with the plaintiff. These I will briefly 
notice. The complaints against the officers of the than n as, 
numerous and increasing as they are, do not form, in reality, 
one twentieth part of the number that would be, instituted, did 
there not exist various causes for well-grounded apprehension 
in bringing them forward. Besides the readiness with which 
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all the subordinates of the thanna — who are naturally the 
people most likely to be present when extoidoh goes on — to 
phrjure themselves in support of the accused ; — and I have 
bfefOre commented on the firrUneks with which they ever stand 
by one another ; besides this, and the great power which the 
defendant possess of falsifying evidence, and bribing and in- 
timidating witnesses, thiough threats of future persecution, 
should he be acquitted — the important point, that, before a 
final order can be passed, the defendant, if the Magistrate 
Ti'nds him guilty, must be committed, prevents hundreds 
stating then grievances — and no wonder I am fully awa^F 
of the benefits of a Court of Sessions. There must be some 


intermediate authority between the Magistrate and the Sudder 
Nizamut Adawlut, to inflict heavier punishment than the for- 
mer is Authorized to do, and to allow those charged of seiious 
crimes, the full benefit of an impartial tiibunal, as it is very 
properly cott&idefed Advisable not to leave the prisoners to the 
tender mercies of the dorogah and Magistrate ; the former be- 
ing ever ready to seize any One, and the latter being too anx- 
ious for conviction. But this reasoning does not hold good 
with the cases against the Police officeis The Magistrates 
here are, 1 am soiry to say, generally as anxious to release the 
defendants, as in other cases they are to convict them. If 
the accused be at all An active man and a pet or favorite, he 
is loo frequently dismissed as innoceht with the mere form of 
a trial. Tfte Magistrate reasons thus : If I lose this man, 
I am deprived of the services Of the most useful dUrogah I 

have. No other ever kept thanna A r in half tfuch good 

order. TV hat if he did take the 10 or 2Q rupees? the next 
felhrtv will do the same ; his services will be fat inferior. If 
I turn him off and commit him, I shall have a wig from the 
Commissioner, as sofon afc mV next six; monthly statement goes 
in, because dAcOities ahd bfrfgl Aries have increased at thanna 

A >r, and I mysClf shall bb considered an old woman. I’ll 

dismiss the plaintiff's if I ^an.” The fact is, that the 

proper Superior Court, as concerns the Police, is already pro- 
vided And still Oxistarft^tfiat Of the SUperintendattt of Police. 
They do not need the protection of tne SesMon Jtfdge at all. 

These casfes Against the Police are of a pfetaulitfr nUttfte, 
art® ought tb rAbeive greater consideration than they do. Tim 
plaintiff JUeraMy comes in search of justice. He has nothing 
to gain by the' proceedings. His feelings have beeA wantOnly 
i&Sbffed, and hiA ttioney and property seized and extorted by 
life very being who should have been the first to protect them 
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far him. It is uo vexatious lit gation for hi? o>yn private ends 
that has brought him all the way from his home, to acid 
another unit to the myriad^ ahead y floundering in the “ bot- 
tomless pit” at* Law ; and. 1 certainly think that the proceed- 
ings uecpssary to be gone through, before he can obtain mere 
justice, ar^ very provoking and uselessly protracted. After 
all the harassing circumstances of a long attendance at the 
Magistrate’s Quart; uad X may remark, that there are no 
cases in which so much evidence is required, and in which it 
is so difficult to be pipe ured, owing to the impediments thrown 
#n the way by the defendant ; and that consequently great 
delay is unavoidable — after a,U the expeiice, ttouble and un- 
certainty which he has endured, the plaintiff is allowed to 
depart, with his case still undecided, and on wl>at conditions? 
viz. He and all his witnesses must enter into penal recogni- 
zances, that they will not fail again to attend another Court, 
whenever callod upon, (which will probably be just as they 
reach home,) where the same case will be again thoroughly in- 
vestigated ile novo! And a $er all, supposing the defendant 
convicted, what does the plaintiff gaip ? Jpfyes he, after all 
this trouble, get back bis money or his ornaments, or whatever 
is extorted ? No, no— not a fraction — nothing. His cxpences 
are not even paid. The thanua officer is imprisoned irom three 
to five or seven years, and the plaintiff ip told to go about his 
business l Surely it would be more advisable, that, when a 
Magistrate convicts a native officer of extortion, or corruption 
and bribery, which in his opinion requires greater punishment 
than he is at liberty tojnflict, he should let the plaintiff ayd 
witnesses go, and detaining the defendant, forward his pro- 
ceedings \o the Superintendent of Police, who would pass the 
final ordeis in the case Tp the above harassing circumstances, 
which prevent the injyred from coming forward, is to be added 
t)ie exceeding cruelty practised upon those of his family whom 
he leaves behind, f flm instant he quits his bouse, to attend the 
Court, by the rest of the minion? of the tlianna, in hopes that 
oppression and annoyance will at last induce him to withdraw 
Ills petition, or not, to be forthcoming when required, §o that 
the case may, of itself, .fall to the ground. 

Many* when reading these^ remarks, may make the nsual 
observation* that tjie Law is ever beinir found fault with • tjrat 
no, pqte is satisfied f with it ; and that it is next to impos^i^lejto 
devise such a code of regulations, but that the ingenuity of 
lawyers and the evil spirit of litigants will find some whole 
whence to escape, if required, or to edge and elbow dmmsel- 
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ves in where they might have been thought to have been exclud- 
ed. But the subject on which 1 write is a separate and dis- 
tinct branch of the legislature ; the one most easily compre- 
hensible, as it is the most generally felt, by the whole mass 
of the population, and to reason oft the adequacy, and amend 
the faults of which requires nothing more than plain sense, an 
unprejudiced mind, and a sincere desire for improvement, 
where it is required. There are no quirks or quibbles here, to 
interfere with our exertions, (if we would but make them,) 
to replace capacity by common honesty, wanton cruelty and 
oppression by rigid and equitable justice and an iniquitous syd* 
tern, by one, which bids fair to be more successful, though like 
every thing else, it cannot be perfect. 

The only hope of effectual remedy consists, — in what I 
before advocated — the expulsion of the native, and the ap- 
pointment of East Indian or European thannadars ; in other 
words, by putting the personal treatment of the poor classes 
under the controul and authority of a Christian, who from his 
religion and education alone, is incapable of wanton cruelty, 
and has been accustomed from his infancy to respect the liberty 
of all, alike rich and poor; and who with the enlightened 
intellect daily becoming more visible amongst the intelligent 
and ill-treated East Indians, would, indeed, be superior to the 
wretched leavings of a dastardly race, who without com- 
punction or mercy, join insolence to pride and rapacity to 
power. They are unfitted from their very birth and education 
to be vested with this kind of power over the persons of the 
lower classes. They have not, 1 firmly believe, the right per- 
ception even as to what their real duties consist in. In a word, 
their ideas, if they have any, and ours, are so vitally dis- 
tinct on every point which concerns our duties to our neigh- 
bours, and our sentiments of morality, that 1 am compelled to 
say, I have, after long experience and due refiectidn, resigned 
every hopfc of improving native darogulm in utter despair. 
In proposing the East Indian thannadars, I do not trench on 
Lord William's favorite scheme of employing natives of res- 
pectability in the different Courts. In these situations, I have 
already said, they appear to me to have a fund J of practical 
experience ^derived f i om local opportunities, national advan- 
tages services, which enable them, if willing, to be 

of use to the State. But they have be&n U ied, 

fcnj l far too long in the- Police* and hav$ proved 

deftefient in every way. F^qm their own servile state; from 
tiU^^habits of duplicity and clinging subservience towards 
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superiors, and the intolerable arrogance displayed to inferiors, 
instilled m to them from their birth upwards, they have no idea 
what liberty really is, and cannot conceive such a thing 
as an honorable poor man. To those who have never been 
behind the scenes, or witnessed the thannadaree drama, 

I may appear to speak of Police officeis in harsh terms; 
but those who have been behind the curtain know whether 
1 state truth or not. 1 have a much better opinion of the 
real native gentlemen than most of the English in this 
country, and l beg it to be understood that my remarks 
above concern solely that class who are employed at the 
thannas. The* duties of a Police officer are doubtless, in all 
countnes, unpleasant, and would seldom be preferred toother 
inodes of livelihood ; but btdl respectable men, generally 
speaking, are found to take th* m : here nine-tenths of the si- 
tuations are filled by men of low caste aad needy adventurers, 
tiie very scum of the community. This leads me to say a few 
woids on your remarks. I fully agree with you that the plan 
of increasing the official emoluments of darog alls and retain- 
ing their services, would “ cause the reform to be slower aud 
less efficient than it might be made, at the same expence, and 
by other means. 7 ’ 1 go further than you : I hold that the plan 
would not succeed. You may increase the salary, but not the 
respectability of darogahs The personal activity of the 
office is as foreign to all the ideas of a native of the better 
class, as is the amenability to imprisonment, fines, and abus^, 
to every sense he entertains of self-iespect and honor The 
system would be, as before, defective ; because thos° employ- 
ed would have no interest beyond that of keeping their salary 
in being honest ; distinct as they aro fiom all those around 
them, and having no share in the land, or knowledge of the 
inhabitants. It L have at all succeeded in expressing my 
sentiments in my second letter, it will be observed, that the 
argument which 1 considered strongest is-^-the manifest advan- 
tage that would accrue to any zemindar employed in the Po- 
lice, by his keeping the villages under his controul, in peaceful 
order, and also the great interest that he would have at stake, 
no lees* than his reputation as a respectable individual, and his 
responsibility b«*th as to person and land. The more holds <we 
have on a man’s interest, the better chance we have of hi& ho- 
nesty and exertions4-such is human nature; and w he reus he 
could gain nothing by oppressing his ryots, hg might lose all ; 
and the eheck which the vicinity of the East Indian darogah 
would be upon him, would effectively prevent any connivance 
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with men of # bad chaiacter. 1 4 fact, as to the suppression of 
crime,, we could not be worse off than we are now. * 

, A few words* no\v upon th$ cfiokeydars. It is a subject 
of as much wonder as regie,! to me, that so little should have 
b$en done, where so much was required, in that branch of the 
’Pol ice, the most vital and essential of all, and without due 
attention to which there can be no effective Pghce at all. I 
allude to the institution and maintenance of a proper and wejl 
organized village watch. The reasons why we. have hitherto 
failed in inducing the zemindars, either by threats or punish- 
ment, to keep up an establishment of the kind, are few, 
but vciy plain. They will not and they cannot compel the 
ryots t«> .incur the expense of sustaining* the chokeydars, 
and when they are appointed, they are hardly ever paid. 
As a proof of this, 1 may instance the frequent applications 
from chokt-ydars to be paid their salanes for two jmd three 
years, dining which \ute they have received little or nothing ! ! 
VVfiat did they do ? flow the deuce did they live all this 
time '/ it is tryc the Law provides tor enforcing payment by 
the usual cruel method of attaching peisonal property;” th^c 
is, if the cbokeydar, who is, or ought to be, of ihe same 
village as the defaulter, chooses to complain at the thanna 
against his poor neighbour, au order comes fiom the Magistrate 
to sell the pots and pans of the latter, and perhaps his only 
cow, if he possesses any thing so valuable, for payment of the 
sum required. This proceeding, however, naturally draws 
down* the indignation of the whole village Community upon the 
w'atclunan, and it is not often that it is persisted in. In fact, 
the complaint for pay is frequently made, horn the original 
intention of frightening the defaulter into jsoiuq. arrangement ; 
bnt the darogah knows better than to allow of an amicable 
arrangement, and wdi not lose the oppoitunity of extortion. 
But there ;ue other cogent reusous. The situation of ehokey- 
dar is extremely unpopular among the more respectable villa* 
gets,, and we may thank ourselves for having made it so. 
^Lhiie the individual itius employed has but sm$ll pliance of 
receiving his salary, and can therefore .benefit lifttepr nothing 
by it, k obliged consequently tp follow Jiis own occu- 

pation for, livelihood, he is, at the same time, subject to the 
greatest tordshjp indignity. Besides that he is at ail times 
liable to bq ^sept fpr jmd harshly treated by.the d aro ^k under 
whp^e au| fi$$rity # he is. J must say that nothing can be more 
ii^judicious. or cruel, in my opinion, than the way in which it 
is and been customary foi most Magistrates to treat them. 
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Severity^iot justice, has ever been the order of* the day. In 
ail cases, ^vhere through negligence or other causes, the da- 
rogah failed in apprehending offenders or recovering stolen pro- 
perty. he invariably attri hated his bad Success to the faults of 
the “ chokeydar.” “ He had killed himself with his exer- 
tions. 51 ** He had done all that mortal could do.” “ He 

must have secured the property,” but the ‘ chokeydar* was 
not at his po»t, or was negligent if he was there, or connived, 
or did something or other heinous. What ensued ? The man 
was dragged in forthwith by order of the Magistiate for ( neg- 
lect of duty/ and made over to a Junior Assistant. The mo- 
hurrer makes his appearance with four or five papers. “ Chuud 
chokeydar,” says he, holding up his fist, “ A two-hundred 
rupee burglary, and Hot even a brass talee found, aiid the 
watchman not at his place!” “ God bless ns,” says the 
Young Lycurgus, “ twenty beyts.” It was worse than use- 
less for the unhappv wretch to plead, that he had not the gift 
of ubiquity, that the village contained 200 houses, of which 
he had the whole charge,— -though by law he ought only to 
have fifty — because the inhabitants could not afford more than 
one man. Equally fruitless was it to represent that it takes 
oiVC man only about a quarter of an hour, and two or three 
persons about as many minutes, to bore through any native 
vnud-wall : equally needless was it for him to state, that 
though the village in which the crime had been committed was 
indeed small, yet that it was only one out of five or six others 
scattered around which were all under his charge also : twenty 
beyts was the order, and twenty he got ; if bespoke, he got 
five or ton Inore, for ‘ impudence/ and returned home an in- 
jured and disgraced man. Thus, since they got plenty of 
stripes and no pay, the employment was relinquished by all 
who had any pretensions to honesty ; and it is now next to 
impossible to procure a respectable man to fill the situation. 
Many Magistrates to this day pursue a plan of granting a 
fixed time to the chokeydar, say a fortnight, whenever an 
offence is committed, to produce the offender and property, 
and if h6 fails, send for him to punish him, as if the man 
could always see in the dark ! They never recollect too, that, 
for the Whole period during which the choke} dar is occupied 
h\ coming to Court, dancing attendance there, and going back, 
the' village is left without even his protection. The flogging 
system is now prohibited by the legulationg; but while it 
existed in full force, the situations of watchmen became filled 
by the greatest rascals in the whole country, who committed. 
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and daily do pjactico, the most villainous extortion* As Mi. 
Tytler says, “ when well arranged, and kept utfcAl proper 
re^tjraint, the paicks, chokeydgis, and other watchmen form, 
perhaps, the best wistruments in the hands of a Magistrate. 
But, according to the present plan, they are almost universally 
tne abettors and. assistants in robbery and theft — they are paid 
' but scantily, if at all, and they now subsist by conniving at, 
or joining in, the depredations of the dacoits. .Few young 
healthy men, who are capable of gaining their bread in any 
other way, will accept of the oUice, and it is tilled throughout 
the country by old decrepkl men, or by abandoned thieves 
and robbers/’ To this I add my testimony, as far as an As- 
sistant’s small experience gaes, that the village watchmen 
should be strictly looked after, and punished severely if neg- 
lectful, I cordially allow ; but in common justice we should 
ascertain first that they are really entertained and regularly 
paid either by a grant 6f a few biggahs, or a percentage on 
the grain, or in any other way which falls least heavy upon 
those who have to support them. As it is, we expect a man 
to attend to a duty while he starves. Nothing can be worse 
than as matters stand at present. Darogah is not possessed of 
Fortunatus cap, that he can be omnipresent, and cannot there- 
fore inspect the watchmen, even if he felt inclined to do so. 
The zemindars, on the other hand, justly observe: ** What 
are ive to do? The meu are under the controul of the than- 
nadar ! and the villagers — why, the villagers say nothing at 
all — nous voila> The conclusion is just what mi tth t have been 
expected from the commencement : the result tallies with the 
beginning. The failure of the whole system is a practical 
illustration of old Spencei’s well known hues— 

“ «very thing th^t in begun with reason, 

“ Will come by steady means unto his end ; 

“ But things uiiscouuselled must needs miswend ” 

All goes on the same — punishment — punishment — to the 
end of the chapter, and no prevention of crime. The depri- 
vation of their lands ; the scantiness, or rather total want of 
pay realized when they do get it, with infinite trouble and 
great delay ; the hard measure that has been dealt to them by 
the Magistrates ; and the utter inability of the zemindars, — 
destitute as they are of all authority, and considered by Regu- 
lation XX. of 1817 as defendants in every Police case — to 
protect, in. auy those of their respectable ryots whom 

they may hatre appointed as chokeydars, aro the main causes 
that hayfc led to the present execrable state of the village 
watch, atfd the unspeakable misery occasione d thereby : and 
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yet of all^the talented members of our service*, there is not 
one who will buckle on his armour in a good cause, and strive 
to ameliorate the condition of the poor, as well as forward the 
interests of the Government. The most serious impediment 
to the establishment of an efficient village guard ib, that the 
men never come under our actual observation and revision. 
There ate lists of them made, it is true, according to the form 
prescribed in the Regulation ; but it is a melancholy fact f that 
half of them, like the quondam “ paper men” of the army, 
are nqu-existant. Occular inspection is absolutely necessary ; 
and, if the Magistrate cannot afford time to go through his 
district, let him select one of his moat experienced Assistants, 
and send him, during the cold weather, annually, not only to 
each than da, but to all the villages about Let him assemble 
before him all the watchmen, and enter their names in a list 
like 4h* following— 



Ashraf 

Ali. 



Id tffis Way, we stmaid oe able, upon infdrmatfon of any 
crime, at once to ascertain, whether there are good grounds 
f of suspecting the watchmen either of negligence ox connivance. 
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and could send for him or them by name This deputation of 
tb£ Assistant would be essentially useful ; for, besides thfe 
ohfccfe which he would prove on the Police and zemindars, he 
Would bear all petty grievances on the spot, and, if a sensible 
might make himself very serviceable by noting the cul- 
tivation of the district as he passes through it, acquiring in- 
formation concerning the different landholders in the interior, 
gad by takingr^very opportunity to visit personally, and settle 
wll disputes about boundaries. u Mr. Tytler, too, views it ill 
^theeame light . 99 M Qn entering a zilfe-h,” says he,** the Ma- 
giat^ate ought by degrees to summon'tlie watchmen before him, 
; by '‘deputing his Assistants into the interior, he ought to 
snake 'the watchme&awareof what he would expect of them, 
— ^to tell them what rewards and What punishments they should 
^receive,— ^to register “their names, suitably providing for theih, 
if they have been deserving,— to turn out old and infirm men, 
'fbd -to supply thpir places “by those who are young, bold, and 
active.** Yet nq Assistant can be spared for thes^ important 

t uties ; although there are now so many, that I actually 
card, ^tbe other day, of a Commissioner who implored the 
"Poyernmpnt not to pfaee any mote yqung men under him, as 
|i#rpj|Hy EOt know whet to do with those fie had— and this 
fn a efcy troublesome district ! Vet, in spite of the manifest 
advantages of thus employing air Assistant, no one has, no oua 
pviM do it. any yoqng C*yil Sk^rvfuit, of whatever stand- 

ing, what are to bethe nature of his duties in the ensuing cold 
weather, and FU epgage that he replies— “ I am to go out 
settlement- making.” From morning to night, from Cuttack to 
{EtaUli, *tbere is no othex word in every Assistant’s mouth but 
t* huiutefbmt*’ No bm can be spared for the Police ! I 
Writl conclude thfc with a few words from the Westmir^ster Re - 
view, for "it i$ with the tbannadgree system, ps with the Courts 
of Jus ticp— ** ®Toi great or permanent good can bp effected, in 
the way of aft&pding the law, and the mode of administering 
ft, unless* a comprehensive and searching reform be tirade, ?ipd 
\ft uniforqt system substituted for the present cenfmioH. ft is 
Ian huge mass of copfusion in which «* me find thehr account— 
tout vrba$ may be admirably adapted to their purposes, is very 
detriment ^ ytibl ic interest. We should not restrain 
ouTse1«^-to improving on« part only : should have no bit 

-|»y bit qf so great an brib for, a? long as any 

^touched, so long will tfes pqMic be suffering 
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No. IV. 

I have just perused your rem&rlts m the Calcutta Courier 
of the 10th July, upon the subject of my secouq fetter to 
your address. AS you have lhiStirfderstood me a little ou one 
mateiial poirit, and express your doubts as to the feasibility 
and efficacy of thO jftans frhich 1 Have proposed, for ameliora- 
tion in that department on which I \mte, t lose no time in 
patting you rjght on the fir^t ih&ttfer, and. endeavouring to 
obviate the difficulties which OcctiV to you, ia hopes of con- 
verting you, if possible, to my side, and thereby securing so 
powerful a co&djutor in a cause, \^hich is„ Indeed, all but — if 
not quite — desperate. 

I could not have said, or meant to say, that “ the zeraitis. 
dar has no hold upon the ryot to roajfe him stay upon his 
land, except the interest of the latter, created by good treat- 
ment.” I am perfectly aware that there exist various causes, 
which combined with his natural unwillingness to quit the 
place of his birth, tend to keep ryots at a village, however 
oppressive the landholder may be. The unfortunate labourer 
has, as you observe, a family, his house, and cultivation which 
he cannot desert ; besides, by changing, he might noi^ by any 
means, better his condition ; for the cb&nces are that, in a 
strange village, he would experience similar, if not worse 
treatment. The crops, too, are on the ground probably, a 
share in the profits of which is to support him and pay hiadebts* 
This, too, is supposing that the ryot is not on the wrong side 
of the account, between himself and his malik* which nine 
times out of ten he is ; and were he to> attempt a flitting, dis- 
traint by the landholder, through the nearest Moonsiff, would 
be the immediate result I merely meant to say, the zemindar 
cannot impoverish his tenantry, without, in the end, impoverish- 
ing himself ; and that continued oppression must produce the 
ultimate desertion of the labourers. This you will hardly deny. 
The protection of the villagers is as clearly the object of the 
zemindar, as is the welfare of the population at large at onc6 
the source of the prosperity of the country and consequently 
of the Government. There is, therefore, a bond of union 
between the landholder and the Government, which by Ho 
means exists betwixt the latter and the hired Police, whose 
trade is pillage from all around, and who live by extortion. In 
short, 1 only alluded to the advantages to be derived by k 
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zemindar by the good treatment of his ryots, and did not pre- 
tend to day, that the latter could compel it. 

With regard to your objections to the zemindars being 
made *' the channel of Police, reports” by the way, I meant 
not the channel — it will be weH to explain the nature 
of the * reports' to which J allude. By * reports we m 
the tnofussil generally understand, the result of the investiga- 
tion made before the darogab, in &H cases that come before 
him and forwarded by him to the Magistrate, for final orders, 

7 hit> duty I should never propose to be entrusted to the land- 
holder. The extent of my propositi' n was, ihai the zemindar 
might be allowed to take evidence publicly* upon the occur- 
rence of any serious crime any where near him, so that no 
time might be lost, in the apprehension of ihe offenders, and 
then forward this said evidence, together with the criminals, if 
secured, to the d&rogcth, from which moment the Zemindar 
has nothing whatever to do with the case. But I wished him 
to send a notification, not report, to Bie Magistrate, for his in- 
formation, stating briefly the proceedings (or enclosing a copy 
of them) which he had forwarded to the darogah. This very 
simple process, would have the two*fold effect of showing the 
darogah’s activity or otherwise, what degree of nierit is to be 
attached to his own personal exertions, and the nature and 
extent of aid which has been furnished by the zemindar. The 
only 1 report,’ if it cad be so called, which l proposed that the 
landholder should make, Was a certificate under his own signa- 
ture, countersigned by the relations of the deceased, of ail 
deaths that occur in the villages under bis controul, and the 
only independent power which I advocated dheir possessing, 
or rather retaining, was that of the dismissal, at option, ofthe 
village watchmen for neglect or other smalt offence. You 

E sar to me to have somewhat overlooked the extreme change 
baa Silently but rapidly taken place in the interior of tins 
country, from what it was in former days; and in nothing is 
this change so evident, a$ in the present state and condition 
of the landholders, ai contrasted with their former indepen- 
dence and poWer. tt is true that the combination among 
the zemindars, conniving with criminals# to elude and de- 
feat the ojtyaefe of justice vyhen it suited their views, 
which ; a^^fr^fhrmerlfy, first ghte rise fo our innovating 
system, T S?®pi^ they were then in exclusive charge of the 
JPblicer/ "YbWe Was no check, no authority to counteract 
tfiehf audacity, and joining, as they did, great power to 
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evil intentions, our interference was loudly called for. And 
we did interfere. But what I so lament is precipitation, so 
characteristic of all the proceedings of this Government, with 
whicti we instituted such a vital change, instead of judiciously 
reforming the abuses which existed. Our relative situations, 
as we stand, with regard, to one another is now meterially alter- 
ed ; and though I would entrust no irresponsible power to the 
proprietors of the soil, I certainly conceive, that their amalga- 
mation, to a certain and guarded extent, in the execution of 
Police duties, both feasible and advantageous in the very 
highest degree ; for we have now, what we had not before, 
the power of restraint , The nature of the trust which I would 
repose in the zemindars, relates, by no means, to any of the 
active duties of Police : 1 only wish that they should be autho- 
rized to do that of their own account, which they are now 
compelled to do, on the requisition ot the thaunadar, viz. 
take evidence and apprehend offenders. • These duties, are not, 
therefore, so new to the landholders, as they are already <o a 
certain extent, “ vested with the power of arrest, and with 
Magisterial functions.” While they delay their exertions for 
instructions from the thanna, the ends of justice are frustrated, 
and the efforts of the Law paralyzed, by the escape of the 
offenders. The prevention of crime can, in short, only be at- 
tained by our being successful in the speedy detection and ap- 
prehension of criminals, and the most eloquent of men could 
not persuade me, that the best darogab in India can appre- 
hend the real offenders against law, half so well or so expedi- 
tiously as a zemindar. The combination l hat you allude to, 
took place when, for score of miles around, there was 
hardly any Court of Justice, no thannas, no Moonsiffs at all 
— at the same time, therefore, th^t the disco very of any ras- 
cality was unlikely apd difficult. Redress was indeed almost 
unattainable either on ttye part of the ryot, or his master, as 
the case might be; and the letter, therefore, in many casea 
used his power tit collecting his rents, and in most, abused it. 
The case now is widely different. Means have been long since 
provided, both for the realization <jf the landholder’s rents, 
and for the protection of his ryots, without any aid from the 
Police; and the vicinity of Courts oh all sides, and of East 
Indjan darogahV, to*whora a complaint could so easily be pre- 
ferred, in the event qf ill-usage, affords reasonable and strong 
grounds for hope, that these excesses would no longer be re- 
peated, I will add, too, that the ryots evittcS now, as far as 
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my experience goes, any thing but a disposition to suffer in 
silence, the oppression of their maliks. It is true that many an 
extortion of the Police is parsed over with impunity, because 
is occasional^ with reference to the individual actually con- 
cerned at the momebt, and because the person aggrieved has 
probably neither the means nbr the ihclination to bring the 
case forward. But Were anty landholder, upon various pre- 
tences, to attempt a system of extortion, 1 fcel convinced that 
the whole body would unite in representing it. I have known 
this done. That the zemindar haS hn influence over the 
poorer classes in the interior, and that, to a very great extent, is 
indeed most true ; and we shoul i ‘court that influence to our 
side, a£ wO know from sad experience that we can raise no 
power equal tX> counteract it. It is art engine of Heiculeau 
power, which ihay, by judicious management, be employed for 
the benefit, as easily as for the halm of the multitude ; all de- 
pends on the skill of those Who use it. But the zemindars 
are no longer wfiat they Were, &nd could not, I think, rendei 
themselves So obnoxious t ‘0 the community, as you hint they 
might ; at all evetrts, immediate detection and punishment 
would ensue. Wfe havh shorn them Of their Wealth, power 
and dignity : Of all they once possessed ? they retain little but 
the name. ThO bad tetmtf too, 6 n Wfnch immediate neighbours 
generally are with one dVfotHer, wbhld serVe, in a great measure 
to counteract Any Sertoli's combination ; to say nothing of the 
undisguised terror in which they live Of out Government. I 
do ndt apprehend, therefore, that the small degree of power, 
which t propose tr&rt&fetriVig to the zeftiihdar*, would have 
that effect to Which you allude, of causing vdriofts exactions 
unconnected with rent.” lTKl*se exactions from the iyots are 
indeed grtovohs, but J mil sorry to saly that they Appear to me, 
fo the present state of tftfe country, irremediable. Sanctioned 
a# they are, by long custom, Cxisti&g from time immemorial, the 
landholder claims thein as a right, iuid toe tfoi submits to 
them as inevitable. A$ that ive cah 80 \s to dScduiifenance 
them, by declaring them unclaimable arid Unwarranted by Law, 
ami this has been done long since. Yet, hoi 4 single, summary 
suit is hntCred in any Cb%ri, in thh accounts df Wnicb, pro- 
duced to proVe the clftim, these forbidden items are n 6 t to be 
found. they are tfochicfod ffom the amount of 

claim, existence is thus Very plafhly proved. .They 

appear ttKj»£ ttfeitheV to have iheVe&j&d rtdr decreased. In 
mortal: e 6 hr£efvfc that systematic extortion by the zemindar 
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wduld Dpt be- attempted or submitted to, and $s for individuals, 
if he wishes it, he has power enough to oppref$ them, by the 
Regulations io r distraint in force. The fact is, that these ex- 
actions from the poorer community, like those practised in 
England and Scotland by the feudal Barons of pld, take 
plafce *frohTftie inability of 'the legislature, as yet, tq restrain 
them; and will contiqhe Mill By the due process of ex- 
tended civilization, these classes become aware of their rights, 
and of their ineads qf residing the rapacity of their land- 
holders. 

That there e^t objection^ to this, as to ^yery other sys- 
tem, only proves, that it is our imperative duty to apply our- 
selves to the obviating of them* The difficulties will be found 
by 'no means insurmountable. You speak wp!U when you say 
1 advocate nothing * new;’ tpe proposition of making use of 
the bondholder's influence in e'lablishmg a better system of 
Police, is. Heaven knows, as old as 4he hills ; but it is just 
this that increases my amazement, that a plan so feasible and 
so worthy of Adoption, should have mpt with suqh little consi- 
deration, and no trig,l t qbafepfir, Had the present Police 
proved itself efficient, or patlculetted to be so hereafter, we »e 
the people, Natives, East Indians or British contented with it, 
I should be the last tQ propose any innovation ; but the exe- 
crable state of it i> such, the misery occasioned so great, that 
a stigma h? deservedly cast on the character of our Govern- 
ment, every day that revisiou is neglected. The big- wigs of 
Calcutta, in this peculiar branch of legislature, alone appear 
to cherish optimism, and to think, yvitb Doctor Pangloss, that 
every thing that is, is for tl^e best. You, yourself, like eve- 
ry body else, allow that a Police, partly conducted through 
the zemindars, would be the cheapest; it is wonderful ^hat 
this consideration has never struck fwy Q f the financial enthu- 
siasts; especially as it conabi/ies economy with efficiency. 

Alas! Mt. Editor, the real fact is, that the Government 
just at present labors under that incurable deufne^s, occasioned 
by the disinclination to bear. Mine is, too truly, <4 a voice 
crying in the wildewes^” My feeble representation^, like 
every ^ne qlse’a* fall tipnn a ground, parched by unconcern, 
arid with selnahnes* and uorooisteued by the dew of benevo- 
lence* ^ 

Had I, in this my rather lengthy correspondence with you* 
broached a single idea on the muqh discussed subject of re- 
venue, I "should have met, at every sentence, an antagonist* 
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armed to therteeih with regulations, pamphlets and 1 Phila- 
lethes?* and for every tiro I should have found twenty-five 
coht. Ah it is, if anybody does glance at these humble sug- 
gestions of mine, it is to exclaim With Madame 
<* qu’est ce done %ue ce jafgob—ti ?** 

Thefe is one consolation,; for which, ! ike ^Mooru*? * AzwJ 
11 1 breath triy thanks^—- things Candbt fhtis redpM much long- 
er. The Government will be ^ ^ 


e qhitaidid self shortly, 

‘dha if ¥ amtudty enough to 
winch I may hopefor a 


on fhe krrivAt of the Settler*^ 
live fifteen years longer, f by which |imn I may h0pe ?6r a 
Magistracy,) 1 expect td find a y^ry ditfereht Police from 
What we have now * < V " . , 

'Under present Circutostatfees , ! $&, I Omted to believe/ Oft 
mature consideration, that I might as vjrell lufUr^s^ 

Steeple, as the * iofotrittnlty of Ihdia bit this subject, seeiug 
that it is as easy to stir die as the otfi^r — I ^ifl Ua£, just now 
— vale. 


JOURNAL OF A ROUTE TO KEDARKTaTH AND 
BUDREENATH IN THE TEAR 1899. 

N . B. The heights ate taken by the Barometer . 


May Left Alttforah at 3 p. m. Crossed the fcosill&h 
rlVCt, at the civil station of fituwal Bagh ; and proceeded on 
to the valley of Gullu Bussoo, which is distant from Almorah 
about 13 miles. 

Started at sunrise; crossed a hill, the road over 
which is rough and stony ; breakfasted oh the baizes of a 
stream that runs by the village -of Baastijlee and joins the Ram- 
gutoga river. Bansulec is upon the s&me elevation with Huwal 
Bagh. viz, 3,885 feet above the level of the Sea; the distance 
from Gullu Bussoo is almost 6 mites. 1 found this day exceed- 
ingly hot : the thermometer at noon stood at 89° jm the shade. 
Proceeded on m the evening And asc^nde* 1 a steep hill. Ar- 
rived at sunset at Dhoorabaut, which is about 15 miles distant 
from Gullu Bussoo, y ^ * * 

6th. — From;Phoorabaut t descended ly? 4 rough Und bad 
road into the y^tfcyof Palee; breakfasted kt By$$tnee t only 3| 

+ To ®M hhMi of improve ment, in this line, which ar« publicly offered, the 

GovcrameatiViMraHr roply that “ they will b#hbi tab consideration.’* B«h ’ 
As they wwrt the w»!t t aot tht power, l wish they would listen to %■ *<*»»won (rpm 
tup, on <& cVrtein text in the Proverbs. It stapds (hue, does the! Say not 

no to thVPfthrhhour , fto, nod ebme again, and to-morrow I will , when that* 
MSS ft fp thee, 1 * “ Bis dal, qui cito dot.’* There's nothing truer. 
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miles distant from my former camp, and passed another very 
hot day. The elevation of this place is much the same as that 
of Bunsalee, Proceeded on to Gu iinai, on the banks of the 
river Ramgunga, in which I had a delightful bath. The dis- 
tance from Dhoorahaut is 10 miles. 

7th . — -The valley of,J?alee is highly cultivated ; I continued 
along it for sijt .miles more t^iis morning and saw abundance of 
black partridges, severed of which 1 shot. Crossed over a 
rough mountain composed chiefly of limestone, and descended 
into the district of Gurwal. A fine peepul tiee, at a spot called 
Mallee Chourie, on the banks of the Ramgunga, afforded 
shade and I breakfasted under it. The elevation of this spot 
is 4174 feet; the day was hot, the thermometer standing at 
81®. I found, however, a nice shaded spot to bathe in. In the 
evening I went on to the village of Dporaghat ; the distance 
fiom Gunnai is 14 miles. I was. here much amused with the 
tricks of some roving jugglers. The» Ramgunga runs by 
Dooraghat and takes its rise from the hills near this place. 

I observed a great difference in the manners of the people of 
Gurwal from the Kuuiaonees. The farmer are most attentive 
and supply all wants with the greatest willingness, so far as 
their poor means admit; the latter require a purwannah from 
the Judge for all they are asked to do or give! 

8th . — A range of high hills overlook Dooraghat ; these I as- 
cended and after proceeding a distance of 8J miles, breakfasted 
under a mulberry tree, at a spot called Ghitooral directly under 
the village of Wbetie. Ghitooral is 4,8 35 fe«t above the level of 
the sea; 3£ miles beyond this is the temple of Ard Buddiee 
and to which place I proceeded on to dinner. There are no 
supplies to be bad nearer than 3 miles. '1 he country round 
Ard Buddree is pretty and picturesque. The woods abound 
with the “ kockter" or blue pigeon,; and there is something 
particularly plaintive and wild in th® note of these birds that 
adds to the romantic feeling which the scenery around inspires. 
Ard Buddree is 111 miles from Dooraghat. 

Qth . — Two rafles from Ard Buddree I passed by an old 
stockade called Chandgurree. The road runs along the side of 
a precipitous mountain for some distance; the descent from it 
is long and steep to the banks of the Pmdur liver, which is a 
formidable looking torrent. I basted, to breakfast uijder the* 
shade oTa peepul. tree, near the village of Simlee, only 2,635 
feet ahove the level of the sea. The thermometer in the shade 
stood as high as 91° and I found this day most distressingly hot. 
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following the course of the Pindur river, through a thick jun- 
gle I reached Kurnprag at sunset in a heavy thunder storm ; 
the distance from Ard Buddree is 12| miles. The temple and 
town 6f Kurnpiag stand on the right bank of the Pindur liver. 
A jhoola or rope bridge of about ’220 feet span is thrown over, 
ine ropes of which are made of the common long grsiss, and the 
road-way is composed of slight crriss twigs at 1 j Or two feet 
apart, along the ocntie of which slit b&rabbos are fastened, run- 
ning the whole length of the bridge, blit only in the centre, so 
that the road-way, if 'such' it can he called, is not more than 3 
inches in width ! 1 found it absolutely necessary to take off my 
shoes and to hold on by the side ropes' “ like grim death/’ for 
as I of necessity lboked down to my feet ?n tins walking, as it 
were, on the edge of a knife, I saw through the open road-way, 
at the depth of 50 or 60 feet, the boiling rind foaming torrent as 
it roared and thundered along with frightful velocity l 

10 th . — At KurnpVag the Aluckiiunda and Pindur nvers 
unite and become indeed a formidable torrent; it is hurled 
along with great rapidity between immense rocks, overhanging 
the river “ in frightful uncertainty The roed takes the left 
bank of the river. It is very precipitous in sbme places, and a 
single false step would hull one into the boiling torrent. For- 
4unately I had left my ponied behind at Kurnprag ; for no ani- 
mal save a goat could possibly pass along this route. At Che- 
tooahghat, 3j miles below Kurnprag, there is another rope 
bridge, similar to the one already described. This I passed over 
and then ascended to the village of Kurchuna, a distance of 3^ 
miles. The bed of the Aluekounda river at Chetooahghat is 
only 2,450 feet above the level of the sea. 

11 th . — Having suffered sadly from heat 'since I quitted Al- 
morali, I awoke this morning very feverish and unwed, and with 
a bad grace, indeed, did 1 commence ascending, upon foot, a 
high mountain which overhung'my tents. Numerous nils of 
cooj water intersected my path, and they proved nectar to my 
parched mouth. 1 corimmed to ascend for 7 I6ng mile# and at 
length reached my tent pltchfed ht the village of WuHee, elevat- 
ed 6010 feet' Above the sea. There' dre copper mines ad* this 
ptab*e, but the speermehs I obtained were poor: 'Continuing to 
fo^ 2| miles mOrie/t arti^ed in tHe^evfcnfhg 'at Bumun 
Th4W ^hte&is'ri.boufc 1500 higher ‘than Wofleegbng, or 
751)6 abO^fe ;thfe levfef of ihe sea. The climate of this place is 
heavenly* Telr^uite well again and *ehjoyed a ramble in a 
noble orest wftfeh sritrounaed my tents; 
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12th . — From Bumun Thala to Phulaee is 9J miles. 

13 th . — Phulaee to Hookeemuth 7^ miles. There is a fa- 
mous Hindoo Temple at Hookeemuth ; the Rouel, or high priest; 
of Kedarnath resides here and this holy. man paid me a visit. He 
was dressed in Kinkcb or silk richly embroidered with gold. In 
his ears were enormous glass rings, at least 6 inches in circum- 
ference, which he is supposed to be bom with! So holy a 
character of course commanded the greatest respect. My Hin- 
doo servants threw themselves upon their faces and kissed his 
feet ! He wore a very handsome turban of Cashmere shawl and 
I found him exceedingly civil and attentive. He politely invited 
me to visit the Temple and when I went, in the evening, I could 
perceive that it had been recently swept and watered for my 
reception. A platform had been raised opposite the door of the 
Temple, for my accom datton, and upon which I stood whilst, 
with light in hand, the Rouel pointed ot*t and named* the differ- 
ent Deities. They were all very richly dressed and decorated 
with gold and silver ornaments. The town of Hookeemuth is 
4500 feet above the level of the sea. 

14M.— From Hookeemuth I descended to the Kalee or 
Mundtaknee river and crossed it by an indifferent Jhola or rope 
bridge. From the river J ascended to the Temple of Goreh Ca- 
shce, which has a tank or reservoir attached to it. In this tank 
pilgrims on a tour of dursun to Kedarnath, perform ablution . 
I breakfasted at a place called Mushgong, which I found was 
elevated 4575 feet above the level of. the sea. Theieis a public 
granary here, for the supplying of poor pilgrims with flour, &c . I 
proceeded on to Ph.itugurh, 8| miles from Hookeemuth. Here I 
found many hundreds of pilgrims detained by heavy rain, and to 
my great annoyance they did nothing but sing all the night long. 

1 5th . — At Jilmilputtum I crossed a branch of the Kalee 
river over which there is a sangba or wooden bridge. From 
the river there is a flight of stone steps leading up to the Tem- 
ple of Moonkutha Gunesh, past which the road runs to Go- 
reekoond, distant 10£ miles from Phatugurh, my last place of 
encampment. Gooreekoond is on the right bank of the mun- 
daknee river, which here runs with gre&t rapidity. The river 
issues from a bed of dirty snow, i. e. old snow mixed with earth 
and the water is muddy and excessively cold. It had nearly 
proved fatal to me, for having imprudently bathed in it, whilst 
heated 'from my march, a sudden chill and numbness of the 
extremeties was the consequence, but* a glass of hot hrandy and 
water soon restored me. There is here a hot spring which sup- 
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plies a reservoir in which all th£ Hindoos bathe. The thermo- 
meter rose to 128° in it. After the ceremony of having the 
head and face shaved upon the steps of the reservoir , and of 
bathing in tlie hot spring, the pilgrims go into a cold bath and 
are then considered purified , and in a fit state to perform dur~ 
sun at the holy Temple of Kedarnath, 

\6th . — Three miles above Gooreekoond I found the bed 
of the River blocked up with snow. The road for the most 
part was exceedingly bad ; no animal save a goat could posst- 
bly travel along it. I passed over beds of snow many feet 
deep. The river is occasionally seen issuing from vaulted caves 
of snow, for awhile to discover its milky waters, and is then 
lost again to the view. After breakfasting at a place called 
Beemoodar, 3| miles distant from Gooreekoond, and fixing the 
barometer, which made the height of this spot 9075 feet above 
the level of the sea, I proceeded gradually to ascend to Kedar- 
nath. The guide pointed out to me two large rocks, forming 
a kind of choota, or fire place for cooking, called the Giant 
Beem Sing’s Choolah ! The ground around is covered with large 
blocks of &tone of a red ochre tint, and Which tint the guide 
gravely assuiedme was occasioned by the blood which flowed 
here during a terrible fight between Beem Smg and his great 
enemy 1 < 

1 As the road takes the course of the liver the ascent to 
KedarniUhis easy. Although the coolies with loads suffer from 
the “ bis' 9 or supposed poison arising from the scent of a 
variety of flowers that cover the ground at high elevations* Of 
couise the idea is absurd — the difficulty of breathing arising 
solely from the very rare state of the atmosphere. The dis- 
tance from Gooreekoond to. Kedarnath is 7^ miles and although 
I aixived so early as 3 p au yet the coolies, owing to the 
cause already stated, did not come up with my tents until sun- 
set; and I had to weather out a snow storm for two hours 
after my. arrival. I finally took refuge in the house of a 
Priest, the door of which being too small to admit a chair, 
1 was forced . to take off part of the roof or chopper ere- 1 
could get one in. 1 made a fire in the centre of the room but 
was yearly suffocated by the smoke, so was glad. to retreat to 
bed, withput having seen any thing of the Himalaya Mountains 
surrounding me. In fact I had been enveloped in one dense 
cloud ever since my arrival* 

/ \ltk . — Newer shall I forget the rising sun of this day, 
ground was covered with a hoar frost and the atmosphere 
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was perfectly clear and brilliant. The Himalayd Peaks tower- 
ed majestically on three sides of me, and high above all rose 
the Peak of Kedarnath, abruptly from my feet: 1 cannot con- 
ceive any scene in the world more sublime and grand — neither 
pen or pencil could possibly do justice to the scenery aroundi 
The quicksilver in the thermometer stood at 3L° at sunrise, 
when the rays of the sun commenced acting upon the snow* 
I heard many avalanches -^ see them I could not— but their 
thunder was terrifically loud and contrasted awfully with the 
silence of the place where I stood. Many pilgrims annually 
sacrifice themselves at Kedarnaih. Leaving their clothes and 
cooking pots, under the care of the priest ct the temple, 
they enter the snowy ranges and are seen no moie; they are 
supposed to be carried away by old Bcem Sing; and I was 
told that the rogue had already purloined 17 men this year! 

I returned, by the road I came, to Beeraoudar 3£ unles. 

18M.— To Burooseo, 11 miles. 

19M. — To Hookeemuth, 11 miles. 

2,0th .— This day I proceeded by the villages of Saree 
and Hurkotee to Chobta-durrum-sallah, which place is elevated 
above the sea 9350 feet, and is distant from Hookeemuth 10 4 
miles. This is truly a delightful spot : the woods abound with 
fine oak and larch trees — and are well stocked with phea- 
sants ; I observed two kinds the Moonal and Cheer — the for- 
mer a beautiful bird of a blue and gold colour, the latter (the 
Cheer) a fine game bird of a grey colour. The carpet of my 
tent was to-day of primroses and cowslips, the face of the 
hill being entirely covered with them, in full blossom. 

21sL — Skiited the Tong-nath mountain. Many parts of 
the road were extrenaely steep $nd difficult. At one spot I laid 
myself down and, let fall a stone, from the roadside, which during 
its descent, of at least 350.0 feet, never once touched the side 
of the mountain ! I grossed the Baliesore stream at the foot of 
Tong-natb and proceeded on to Gopgrsur. The rock about 
Gopursur is of a pretty variegated quartz ; resembling marble 
where it .has been polished by people passing constantly over it. 
There is a large .old Hindoo temple at Gopgrsur. 

22nd * — By ,the villages of Doongree and Bumunkote, 
the latter visage is distant; 9 miles from Gopursur and is 
elevated , above the sea 4320 feet. 1 now descended to the 
Alucknunda river and crossed it by a sangha bridge. I pro- 
ceeded on to Peepul Kote: total distance 15 miles. 

23rd.-^rAt Peepul Kote I fell in with a new made 
road constructed by a Native shroff of Almorah, forconve- 
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nience 6f pilgrims and travellers from Kurnprag to Josee 
Muth. About seven miles fiorrr Peepul Kote, I crossed the 
Bythat, Guuga, and in climbing the opposite hill the heat was 
beyond every thing distressing, frequently did I throw myself 
at length upon the ground completely exhausted. After a veiy 
steep pull of 2| miles, reached Doongara, where I breakfasted. 
Doongaia rs 6635 feet above the level of the s^a. In the 
evening I went on to Seling 5| miles: total distance from 
Peepul Kote 15 miles. 

24M — To Joosce Muth 3| miles to breakfast; pro- 
ceeded on to Bissunpiag, where the Alucknunda ahd Doulee 
rivers unite; t ; e latter I crossed by a good sangha bridge, but 
without hand railiug, and as the r»ver actually darts under the 
bridge, and plunges into the Alucknunda', it is advisable to 
keep the eye fixed steadily upon the road-way, for a look oh 
either side at the foJhung torrent, would doubtless create 
giddiness, unless the noives Were well braced, and the peison 
accustomed to such scenes. One and a half miles beyond 
Bissunprag there is anothei Sangha bridge leading over to the 
right bank of the Alucknunda. This biidge f found in a very 
bad state of repair, it was not boarded, but had a road-way 
of f,wigs only, in a very deficient state, and repaired, in a 
manner, by round stones from the river. This afforded the 
only means of passing over a torrent which rushed, or rather 
precipitated Itself, down deep declivities with the roar of thun- 
der ! The ciags or cliffs from which this fiail canstruction is 
suspended, rise about 100 feet from the bed of the river. In 
crossing I had a chattah in my hand, to protect myself fiom 
the sun, and a sudden gust of wind had neaVly swept me over 
the side, which had no hand railings, such an addition being 
deemed qifite superfluous by people accustomed to walk on 
th^ ridges of perpendicular rocks ! The road is carried along 
the right bank of the rivet to Purikesur, by flights of broad 
sione steps Construed by the Almcrab shroff or banker. 
Formerly the almost perpendicular rocks, which rise from the 
bed of the river, were* passed by means oF rope ladders, and 
liyes weie frequently los^ by the breaking of the ropes, out 
ofteher from the pil^Hms crowding upon the ladders, when 
the &ged and infirm losihgj their holds were precipitated into 
the bomh'lj torrent beheath ! The 1 distance from Josee Muth 
to Punke&it’ r tt A 1 1 miles. 

f -From ^unkesur to Budreenatli 11 miles . — Delhi 
Gazette. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON TIJE SYSTEM 
OF MONTHLY SALES: 

1. Have the Provisions of Regulation VII. 1830, au- 
thorizing monthly sales been found in your disti ict effectual in 
securing a more prompt realization 0 / the public revenue than 
heretofore undef PegulatUn XL 1822 ? 

1 do not think that the provisions of Reg. VII. of 1830, 
authorizing monthly sales lias done any good for the speedier 
realization of Government revenue. In the first place ho 
monthly sale can really take place, and it was a great mistake 
irk the legislator to authorize such a measure which .practically 
it is impossible to enforce ; for instance, the estate llamnagore 
falls into arrear for the Wist of Bysac, which becomes due the 
1st of Joystee. According to Sec. VI. of the above Regu- 
lation, one month is then to be allowed prior to any adver- 
tisement, and if hot paid during that itfonth, it shall be adver- 
tised on the 1st of Assar, when if the collector’s aumlah be 
very active and have nothing to do but to prepare the adver- 
tisements, tue estate may be brought to sale on the 1st of 
Sraubun, Thus twb entire months - of any kist fall over ere 
the estate can be sold, independant of ahy delay in preparing 
the lotbundy and istahars, and on which an ordinary district 
will be for almost 4 or 500 lots every time. Now during this 
Other kists fall due and Consequently if the arrear of Bysac be 
paid after those '2 months, it will then have to be advertized 
for Joystee, which will again take the same course ; bnt if sold 
for Bysac kist, it will take at least 6 mouths before the sale 
will be confirmed. In many cas<s, however, we have seen a 
year pass away and then at last the sale has been cancelled, 
while by that time the estate has fallen into a balance foT a 
whole year ; and thus monthly sales in fact are nothing but a 
mode of harras^ing the zeitoindars as I shall endeavour to shew 
in the follWin^f answer. 3 ! 1 

2. Is the rigorous dnf or dement of the system of monthly 
sale (without listening to excuses and applications for postpone- 
ment) nedestiary in your opinion , or could the revenue be realized 
with equal dr g/rdate^ punctuality vnd&' a system of indulgence 
of the kihd refeWcd to ? 

ThdsO Whfi do hot depehd upon defraying the revenue to 
Government ftam the collections* they make from their ryuts. 
Will alWay^ pa^ With great regularity from the fear of being 
called up6n for 25 per cent, interest and penalty, and there 
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lire several zemindars thus situated who regularly ^eujii their 
revenue from ^private fqnds fye|qi|& i^v^olleoied from the ryuts, 
whehee any rigorous enforcement of the system can only effect 
spell as depend solely un the rypts* The rppjority of the ze- 
mindars are in this situation* and what has bean the coqse- 
. quance of this regulation to them ? 'the rypts know very yjrelt 
that in a month or two their estates will bf advertized, conse- 
quently they will put off as wpch a* they pan the payment of 
thftr rents (we all know very well what is the dplay and diflU 
culty in realizing revenue , through the means of ^fie Siprrasury 
Regulation,) and the moment the estate is advertized*, they 
disregard the zemindar altogethei ; while* should it pe sold 
according to the provisions of Reg. XI. of 1622, they are 
prohibited paying the rent; thus whatever delay may take 
plape in confirming the sale, is apparently all in favor of the 
jyut$; m the mean time the crop season coming, ttyey convert 
it to money and expendkit without reserving any fqr the jrent. 
Those that are acquainted with the condition of the lower class 
of people will readjly admit, that they cannot understand the 
saving plan. If they get 100 Ks a month, they will expend 
it at the risk of starving for the next mpnth : if the r put be 
regularly collected, there will )>e no hesitation in paying, but 
if once fallen in arrear, it would be very ddhcult to Realize. 
On the pne hand should the sale be cancelled after six months, 
the balance has become heavy and an interest with penalty 
amounting to 25 per cent, has been brought upon it ; the estate 
therefore is immediately again advertized for sale before the 
zemindar can realize a rupee from his ryuts, while on the 
other should the sale be confirmed, it takes another 2 months 
to put the purchaser in possesion of the estate, and he is ob- 
liged to pay all the balance frpm the day of this purchase, 
together with the mteiest and penalty before he can get any 
return- If the new zemindar be very hard* he may push (the 
ryuts, who will recover perbaos the part which has gone opt of 
their pocket, and they may by borrowing frpm mobajuns, at 
a very high rate of interest, |>ay the zpmindn^ However, 
viewing it in the most advantageous light, even this is not 
really profitable to theory uytp, as they could y,ery ppsUy s have 
paid their kist when it was due, being generally ; at the same 
tune with (he crop ; but by the accumulation the. rent becomes 
top heai^ for them to disehargaak one tipi?, especially when 
as I have mehbcmpd it has been, expended,, ThusbyMie 
ri ®8IP u * enforcement *of the regulation in, question, ne^Jh^r |he, 
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defaulter, nor the purchaser, nor the ryotts, can* he satisfied, 
and when that is the case such a measure surely cannot be 
considered necessary ; and I think others will concur with me 
in opinion that the revenue could be realized with greater 
punctuality, under a less rigorous system, to which L will refer 
in my reply to question 1 1th. 

3. Since monthly sales hare been authorized , has the ante 
estate been frequently sold or more than once in the course of a 
year ? If so, state instances , and how often in extreme cases ? 

If air estate be sold arid confirmed, of course the new 
purchaser would not allow it to be sold again in the same 
year, as he would try his best to retain the possession he had 
so recently acquired, and so turn his new purchase to the 
greatest profit; but should the sale be cancelled, it returns to 
the old proprietor, and it has then frequently happened that, 
the estate has been again brought to the hammer. 

4. Can a purchaser ordinarily reckon on realizing his 
rents so as to pay the accruing kists of the year of his purchase 
or has he to advance these besides the purchase money paid for 
the lot? 

I have already mentioned this subject in my second reply, 
and I again clearly state, that since the commissioner-system 
has been established, a very great delay has invariably taken 
place in obtaining confirmation of the sale, therefore the pur- 
chasers generally reckon on paying the year’s revenue as a 
part, or rather in addition to the amount of the purchase 
money, which has been one of the causes of the great depie- 
ciation in the value of landed property. 

5. Do you find that estates bought at the beginning or 
middle of a year have to be re~ advertised, in order to compel 
payment of the remaining kists failing due in the year? State 
instances and how often the necessity for re advertising has 
occurred. 

I know that nearly purchased estates have been advertized 
for the remaining kists, but no actual sale has followed, the 
atrepr having been paid before the time appointed for sale, ex- 
cept in the case where a mart by his ignorance having purchased 
a talook which hardly could pay Government revenue, allowed 
it to be re-sold in the same year to rid himself of a bad bar- 
gain ; but such a case has very seldom occurred; v 

0. Has the iftfinewe of the zemindar over his tenantry ' 
and their confidence in him been weakened or otherwise injuri- 
ously affected by the system of monthly sales ? A Is the ryot bet * 
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ter off undei that system or f is heiritire io?eft)ffcesih& By the 
sudder matgdosar and his intermediate taldokaufa? Dbesike 
zemindar Jind equal facility th makiny adbatithfroifs tediCs 
~ or do capitalists withhold from taking Hiiider teniiYes and from 
advances on mortgage and other Securities, from dbubtets in 
the sndder malgoozar’s stability in comeqUertce of the incTtfated 
risk from frequent sates ? 

By the promulgation of this regul&tidn, the Cdhfidetice of 
the tmcier-tenants is very much 1 esse bed ; the ryu its and the 
Zemindar being both in an equal degree injuriously effected by 
it. The zemmdar on the one hand pressing the r^utts to the 
utmost to pay their feats without giving the leb^t intlulgOnce 
as was common in former tiroes ; whereris, trow fearihg the 
Collector advertizing their estates so quickly, thdy hre edm- 
pelted for their bwn protection to be urgent in T their demand 
upon the ryutts ; while on the other hand as I have stated be- 
fore, the ryuttS taking advahtage of the situation of their 
zemindar, delay the payment in hopes that on the estate being 
aBveitized, they may elude it altogether and have the oppor- 
tunity of appropriating the money so destined to their mbre 
immediate gratification, overlooking that in the etid they must 
nevertheless satisfy the demand, though they may possibly 
save a little. No doubt that cohsefpiertt on the risk incumbent 
Oh the enforcement of this regulation, aretnahy of the difficul- 
ties experienced by the zemindar in effecting advantageous 
Ferases, since the sales of the "estates ate so "uncertain, that 
capitalists are Unwilling to iiicur the risk of the estate being 
sold, when their lease of cbhrse is liable to be made void. 

7 . What arc ike dustthilary %l$f$ in the, district of A. B. 
that is, what pr&portiOn oflheGovtrnrkcnt r ebenue h ctiUeclcd 
in each month of the year* of collection ? 

In ufituM every district V>f Behgitl, the largest pbtfibn of 
Government revenue or kist is payable in the months bf Stau- 
Wn, Bhaudur, Agraun, 'Pbtfs 'atbf Mbfag; thCsC bctrfg the 
months wbbn theryutfs totting' in tftClr different drfips alb bfest 
"able to pby their tent to the gphtfftdai', *tip6n which * Cbhstdefa- 

Wn {he 

8 . What are the staple dHicWs 'of'ctgftcn IfuralprtidUCe 

in *ydur district bthd xchat the fimte dt xtikiph the returns fdr 
hack are realizebt'Bif the producers ? s 1 

In stlififist Airib%er Bengal, UWe^d&ttfee cbihH&ts of ou$e 
riCC, WhrcV is gutheted Iti the mOrith bf Bhtrh^r, stud aMih 
Wife ill the fnt&ilh of Tl^toun ; thCSb tW6 ^jpirlWcij^ar^ 
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besides wAich W« th« intermediate <?#<?$— culleq, mqog, 
ww$ta?$i seetfei SfnWh wAu?Aea^ that arp chiefly gathered be- 
texs tha w&Htk 9fr ¥^lg9»v 

9* . 4^ the GfiyvrqmcQt kists generally in advance of suck 
periods qf realization qr subsequently thereto , so as to allow the 
zemindar# generally tp obtain their rents from such proceed* 
before having to discharge the Government dues ? 

Those zemtediW that regujailv pay the Ifist eye^y month 
a^e of course in advancp, as the coJ Lection from the ryutts does 
bot commence before the month of Assam, when first they 
npake the poQnyah, or a lucky day fixed, by the astronomers to 
collect the rents; op that day veiy little is paid by thp ryots, 
and 4 is not till after a week or ten days tha*t the regular col- 
lection commences. No\y when p, zemindar cannot actually 
commence his qwi\ collection from thp ryutts, his estate accord- 
ing to the Regulatipii in question, is advertized and sold. 

IQ. If sates instead of being as cti present authorized for 
each kist iqerq to bq resp ietqd to certain periods of the year, 
xqhgt would he tfye proper est dates to assume : state this for 
different numbers of sales , viz. for two in the year, thtee In the 
yqar, and four in the year. 

Three and four sales in the year would have no beneficial 
effect, since that would in fact be leaving the matter nearly as 
it is at present ; but if the sales were fixed at twice in a year, 
as are the putnee sales, the Government revenue would be 
punctually realized. The zemindars having time to collect 
thejr rent from the ryuts, and knowing positively moreover 
that on such a date the estate must be sold unless the revenue 
be paid, will be prepared to meet it ; besides, theie will be 
another advantage: at present Collectois first advertising and 
then giving time from week to week, the purchasers are tired 
of waiting, and thus an opportunity of disposiug of the estate 
to the best advantage is not unfrequently lost, and a sale being 
probably made at a time when no capitalist is present, the 
estate is sold under its real valye. V^e have seen, however, 
by experience* that the sa^le of putny t a looks being fixed by 
the Regulation for the 1st of Kartick and 1st of «Qstee, the 
talookdars are all in attendance with their rents at the Cutche- 
ry of their respective district the day before, and {he arrears 
are paid off before the hour of sale ; at the same time intend- 
ed purchasers and capitalists a^enibie at the Cutcbery, and 
should any estate be sold, it realizes its full value. The 
Burdwan and Hoogly districts are remarkable for being near- 
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ly of this description of property, and tha appointed days 
for safe are almost tike a fair throughout the district. At the 
same time 1 beg to observe regarding confirmation of the date 
w^ich now takes place only after several months, a delay 
ItrhiCh has been the cause of imich mischief to both the de- 
faulter and the purchaser. I conceive therefore, that some 
fixed rule should be established to regulate the time of can- 
celling or confirming a sale* that the parties may have some 
determined data, by which they may know whether the sate 
wifi be cancelled or otherwise, and not be dependent solely on 
the discretion of the Commissioners. In fact, I should think 
it better if it were decided at ofice on report of thO sale, whe- 
ther it should be confirmed or cancelled, and thus much dis- 
tress ttnd annoyance saved to all parties. 

11. In the case of mid-year sales, h there any difficulty 
in adjusting the wasilat between purchaser arid the old pro - 
prielor ? Would this difficulty be diminished by fixing certain 
days of the year for sales as is done under the provisions of 
Regulation VIII. of 019, in the case of the sale of putnee 
t a looks for the zemindar's rent ? 

There is no doubt that all difficulties of this kind would 
be removed by the adoption of such a system. 

12. Will the adoption of a practice of selling periodical - 
ly tend to restrict collections to those periods , or do you think 
that, the collection of intermediate kists will go on with equal 
regularity as heretofore? If not so, is there any process for 
intermediate realization that could advantageously be substi- 
tuted? 

, In my humble opinion I do not think any better measures 
could he substituted than those above-mentioned. 

13. On every occurrence of a new purchaser, is the 
pgonyah held and are the tenantry and ryutis besides being ex- 
posed to the charge of that ceremony required to pay pottah 
salamy for a renewdl of their engagements , cancelled by each 
and every public sate of an estate for the recovery of the ar- 
rears of the Government revenue ? 

On the eptiancp^ of every pew purchaser, jm no, doubt 
holds the poonyah wldch must be paid for by th# ry utts, ,abd 
of ctfdfse, whenever new pottahs are grated, the mml salau- 
mee, must be paid. , 

14. # Rape the.rates of teases and of pottahs for land with 
reference to what they were at an anterior ported diminished or 
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increased since the promulgation of Kerf illation VII, of 1880? 
In either ease to what case do you bitpufe the change ? 

I do not think that the rates have in any instance been 
increased, but a needy zemindar anxious £<> laisd the amount 
of his revenue in due time, will be tery likely to lessen the 
rale in his leases. — India Gatetie . 

[reply by another zemindar.] 

1st Query. That Reg. 7 of 1830 is a mo>t important 
Regulation, and was framed to aid in the speedy realization 
of the public revenue, admits of no doubt. If the country 
were as prosperous and wealthy as in former days, this Regu- 
lation would not be so very inauspicious towards the Zumceu- 
dars. But since the country is become uupoveiUhed, and has 
lost much of its trade, the monthly sales of land which its 
orders, in conformity with Regulation \\ of 1832, while they 
inflict misery on the country, do not secure the object of a 
speedy realization of revenue; they rather appear to be one 
cause of the distress of the country. 

2d Query. That in the impoverished state to which the 
country is reduced, no petition for dtdav should be attended 
to, but that the order for monthly sales should be executed 
with severity, does not appear to me wis&. Though the na- 
tives of this country, from the want of wisdom and virtue, are 
too much given to evil practice#, yet I can safely affirm that 
if sortie degree of indulgence were extended to them, the pub- 
lic revenue would be more speedily collected. JSuoh indul- 
gence at the present time is peculiarly advisable. Though 
the Collectors of the Mofu^sil are active and wise, yet it ap- 
pears more likely that the revenue will be realized by leniency, 
and a display of consideration, than by the opposite course. 

3d Query. The Collectors hate not acted up to the? 
letter of lteg. 7 of 1830 in selling every estate at ihe end of 
the month which fell into arrears. Had they done so, some 
ztimeCndarees would have been sold three times a yeaf; but 
I know not that such an event has happened in dny ailla. 

4th. Query. The purchasers dlWays flatter themselves 
that they will be able to pay up the instalments of revenue 
from the refit received from ihe tenants; but this is seldom 
possible with estates purchased at audtkm y for it is long be- 
fore they can obtain possession of the purchased estate ; and 
there ara numerous obstacles to their obtaining the estates and 
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^Kiugre^giig^meijM; hence th# purchasers a#* obliged to pay' 
the Government in&laUnents fiotn thou; o,wn ppqkefiu 

..5th. Query. Those estates, which are purchased ii^ the 
h&gitieing or in the middle of the year are almost constantly 
Sold for the instalments which subsequently fall due. which 


Sold for the instalments which subsequently tall due, which 
may be ascertained from enquiring at almost all the Collec- 
tors offices* The cause of this is simply the difficulty the 
purchasers experience in obtaining possession. 

6th. Query. The fear of the monthly sales, obliges the 
zudteendars to use very sharp weapons toward^ the ryuts ; 
how then can they have any beneficial influence over them ? 
Those ryuts knowing that their zumeendars are become poor, 
have less confidence in the stability of their zumeendars 
through the monthly sales ; through which sales, the condi- 
tion both of the ryuts, the chief zumcendar and all his under- 
tenants, has been greatly deteriorated. That the talookdars, 
through the urgent demands of the zumeendar, annoy and 
oppress the tenants under them, admits of no doubt. Through 
these monthly sales, people are deterred from taking farms of 
land, and advancing njoney ; and the mortgaging of estates 
has been almost stopped. 

7th Query> In my zillah, the kysts or instalments of the 
great zumeendars are fixed between Bysack and ChoLtru. 

&th Query. In my zillah rice grows abundantly; it is 
of two kinds, the erase, which is brought in by the month of 
Shrsbun ; and the amun , of which th? cultivation is not com- 
pleted before Ugrohayun. At these two periods* the Tyuts 
can pay their rents with ease. Then in the month of Maugh, 
Phalgoon, there is the rubee, harvest; that is the crop of 
cotton, khesaree, cheena, kangunee and teel, ‘which is brought 
In as late as Joist. At this period also, the ryuts on the sale 
of their crops are able to pay reht t but the amun harvest iu 
the month of Ugrabayun, is the period when they are best 
able to pay their rents. f 

9th Query. The claims for Government revenue are 
ffiade both before and after the harvests, at all seasons, and 
the instalments are not regulated by the periods of harvest. 

16th Query. If it be found necessary to have two sales 
during the year! then one sale at th? end of Shrabup, ortho 
beginning of Bbadur, and another at the end of Boas would 
be advisable ; if three sales he appointed* then in addition to 
the tw<> period# above named, the end p f Bysack or begin* 
Htap$£ Joist nfight be fixed on. 
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llth ‘Qttefy. If the period of safe for arrears be fixed 
between the end of Bhadru and the month of Assin, and if the 
purchaser can obtain possession withm the month of Kartik, 
theh he can Without any difficulty settle the balance with the 
bid zumeendar. The days fixed for the sale of Puttonee 
Talboks by Rbg. 8 of 1819 ought also* to be fixed on as the 
days for the safe ot lands fbr Government arrears ; but unless 
the purchasers immediately obtain possession of it, it would be 
extremely difficult for him to recover the old balances. 

12th Qdery. If particular days be fixed on durin^tbe 
year for the sales, it is not to be supposed that the reveftuh 
would be collected Only on those days. Wealthy zumeeodars 
and those who derive a profit from their estates, would al- 
most insatiably pay according to the instalments, and of this 
there can be nb doubt. Those who derived smaller pi ohm 
fiom their zumeendarees ahd who were always in debt, would 
of course be SlUck in then payments If in this case the Col- 
lector Were active and wise, he might by frequently celfmgp 
those zutoeetidars to him, by tear aud by friendship, and by 
various kinds of council, facilitate the collection ot the reve- 
nues troiti them 

13th Query. When a new individual purchases lands, 
the farms giVeh by the bid zumeendafs are voided ; if the 
purchaser allow them to remain, the farmet and the ryot are 
subject to the expenses Of poorrya, and When the potta Of the 
rytit is rendered Vofd by a sale, the ryut df Course is obliged 
to pay a saUimte , or fine, fbr a neW pbttah, according to his 
circumstances 

14th 'Query. The impoverishment of the country begun 
in I8d0, ahd it was in that very year that the severe Regu- 
lation VII. Was brought into action. That the value of farms 
and pottas has deteriorated from tire impoverishment of the 
coUrttly, that this is to be traced chiefly to that ^Regulation, 
which must 6f course be supposed to have greatly influenced 
the Value of farms and pottas, we cannot allow ; because 
the prbvfsiohs dt that Regulation hdvO *not been universally 
ap^hed.-^Stimoctor D&fyun. 

»URRIANAS. 

This province, which includes the Tinker and Ilohtuck 
districts, is temdrkabte fbr the Vurbuleiit utid unruly disposition 
of its inhabitants, aud ddrffig a^petfodof fdtty years preceding 
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the our dominion ip J3indoa$tan it had no 

GoT^Mft3ii$ AM*!** Tlw fi r & Qcqasiqp op which jamy thing like 
order yv$s established m this unruly province was, w^en 
M$\ik' 'Pw«’9 jLiqutenftnt,, expelled George 

t^c ioct ot jy a^see, ^d he then took the op- 
j^irtpnity of ^edpcipg it to submissions Within .two yeafs 
th^s the jVJtvl\raUa poster was .subverted by our t arrus, and 
tli* pepnle of tllKIWWW <*$jw4 Jtlio opportunity of rising upon 
tin 1 i r ruh^s, ytdip were obhged to evacuate Bhuttiana ultage- 
thcflf and thoif influence was confined to the foit , pf Hpnsee, 
^4 perhaps to ope.pf.t^O other iytrong places ip ,ihe Jdgnse,e 
and.jjtlohtiick districts, in, IdQd an expedition* under the 
coni t ° f Mi ajo i; Bro.wnrigg, a lute Maiuytta qifieer, consist- 
ing of two baUaliopvS of fhe Begum Suiuroo’s troops, with 
two (g 1 , ? ,l d $ bony of irregulars, we r$ sent to reduce the 
^pttee country 40 submission. TJjo Bhutfaes assembled to 
receive their atta^k-jn frhe o(d lord of Sir$a and unable to with- 
stand $he fierce charge which they ipadc down the hill, with 
t^eir Jqog spc^^P4 ll od sce^,dbe British force was completely 
routed, I^Lajor : JBjr ; own t 4;igg was hilled, and the 2 guns which he 
had brought with him fell into the hands of the enemy. After 
this fjl piea was abaadopsd of , retaining /Hurrianah under our 
own ^Ldiuiuisti^itipa a^d> besides others to whom it was offered, 
it, was v conhpred m a perpetual and free tenure upon three 
J^atiyo Chads successively, that is, Dumboo Khan who now 
resides at Npjcedabad,tbe late Nawaub Ahmed JBuksh Khan 
oj\Ferozr>ppoi , xipd ^pmmund Khan, hither of Doondiah Khau 
of Dojana, but notwithstanding they were assisted with Brip^h 
ippwy and influence, tfmy^U fppnd themselves unpqpai to the 
coifiF^l of this tprbujgid pmioee, aud, being Up^bje to^dlect 
Sgdifjeat revett he for the paymentqf their troops, after making 
a fruitless trial, they voluntarily gave in tfieir resignation one 
after the ether, A iter Summand Khan’s resignation in 18Q& 
w^wy£ n at pbligod to take the province opr^lyes,, merely 
because thrive ^ya^noptb^r way in which it could be d isposed 
of, and JV^r.a(3ard^, accqni|^pfed j4y a party pf Sjtinner> 
horse, which were then for the nrsf re -embodied fqr this 
express purpose, was deputedJay Mr, Seton to take civil charge. 
Ttvis cpuld not h$ done hpweye^i|ijs£>p$e severe examples had 
been made, 'f.mt Mrge village of Bul|ialee was sacked and 

iKg^,fpKse s ,p|$er tftp c/^j&and oT 
gqloacl Adj^anlt Ge^erad, ^^t 
W &9W' . JB.W3¥W> W muster tjifge thqu^ud wari$e 
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Rajputs of the Tooer tribe who had never properly submitted 
to any (preceding Government, A breach was easily made in 
the defences ot the place, but when the storming party advanc- 
ed to the attack, about 100 men sallied out against them, in 
the open plain, and rushed upon the bayonets with drawn 
swords. The column reeled and retired for a considerable 
distance, and if this gallant band had been properly supported 
by their brethren, it must have been completely routed. _ The 
capture and sack of Bowanee, which is their leading town, 
struck a tenor into Hurrianab, the whole of which then suHftiit- 
ted quietly to our rule, with the exception of Bhutteeana* which 
we did not wish to molest. The Bhuttees however could not 
refrain iron) their inveterate habits of plunder, and in 1812 we 
were obliged to send out a force against them which conquered 
the whole of their country, but as Zatta Khan the Raneah 
Chief came in and made his submissions, his portion of the 
country was given back to him while Futteeabad, the chief of 
which had fled into the desert, was retained by us. In 
1817-18 the greater part of the Hansee troops weredraVn oft 
to join in the Pindarry war, and Futteeabad was temporarily 
garrisoned by a cavaliy contingent, which we borrowed from 
our Seik allies. Seeing this the Bhuttees, who always yield 
but a constrained obedience, and are ever ready to rise upon 
their rulers the moment any relaxation takes place in ihe mili- 
tary pressure upon them, rose in a body, expelled the Seikhs, 
and temporarily lecovered their independence. Upon this 
Major Fast was sent out from Hansee, with, I believe, four 
companies of infantry, and a detachment of foot and camel 
artillery to re-capture the place, but upon their proceeding to 
butter the gate, the Bhuf tees sallied out upon them with their 
long spears, and put our troops to flight, captured their guns and 
chased the retreating detachment to the neighbourhood of 
Hansee. In 1818-19 the same force which was sent under the 
command of General Arnold to reduce the predatory Bicka- 
neer Thakoors was directed to proceed to the Bhuttee country 
amt reduce it again to submissiony which was effected without 
any. bloodshed, as the Bhuttees did not see their interest in 
jr^isting a force, which they knew must ultimately prevail 
over them. After this the state of affairs remained tolerably 
quiet tilj the period when we were involved in the embarrass- 
ments of the Burmese and Bhurt pore -wars, and ih® people of 
JH(urrianah then thought that the time was come foi them to 
assert their independence, * ’ 
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' The first indication of this spirit appeared on the occasion 
of a great cattle fair which used annually to be held fct the 
J«t Town of Beree in the Roll tuck district. While the fair 
Was proceeded with perfect regularity, the Jats Ot Beree and 
the neighbouring villages all at bnce rose upon the cattle 
dealers and proclaiming that the Company’s mle was At aCn 
end, proceeded to help themselves to the cattle and drive 
them off to the number of many thousands. This was the 
signal for revolt, and the roads became impassable for travel* 
ler£%ith property and the Government revenue was withheld. 
Mr. Elliot, the Governor General’s Ageht at Delhi, proposed 
to send a force 10 punish the pertetrators of the Beree out- 
rage and restore order in the country, but Mr. W. Fraser, the 
Junior member of the Board of Revenue, said it Was unne- 
cessary and he Would go himself unattended by any troops 
and set all to rights. He went accordingly and the Beree 
and the 6 thCr people** concerned in the outrage cafine to him 
with -professions ot submission and obedience, saying they 
were by no means disaffected to the Company, and the whole 
affair originated in a private quarrel among themselves. At 
this period Hurrianah was in a state of the utmost confusion. 
The principal Assistants of Hissar and Roh tuck were beaten 
off from the vill&geS Where they had gone in person to vindi- 
cate their insulted authority, and Sooruj Mul or Sootja, one 
of the expelled Bicaneer Tbakoors, took the opportunity of 
extending his depredations into provinces. At last he had 
tho audacity to make a night attack Upon the fort of Behul 
in the Hansee district, and having destroyed or expelled the 
garrison, he proceeded to a village within three cods of Hansee. 
Hearing of his approach, Mr, Fr&ser went Out from Hansee 
With a large body of Skinner’s horse* followed by the Corps Of 
infantry, but when he arrived near the village in which 
Soorja was posted, he ordered the cavalry to halt and unsad- 
dle their hbrses With the avowed object of giving Soorja time 
to quit the* village Tather than endanger the lives of the 
Villagers by attacking him While he Was posted Jh it. How- 
ever, Mr. Fraser did not attack Soorja even after he had left 
the Village, and be and all his followers were allowed to march 
off with perfect impunity with drums beating and colours 
fiying r bnd hot a single example was made either for the plun- 
dering of the Beree fair or Soorja’s depredatioh ; or jas far as I 
have heard, fqr any of the other outrages against the public 
peace which were committed in the province at this period. 
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After Bhurtpoor had fallen, the Hurrianah people s^w 
tint there was no longer any use in continuing their resistance 
to the British authorities, but as none of them had been suf- 
ferers by what had occurred, they remained just as much 
disposed as ever to take advantage of the first opportunity 
which presented itself of returning to their old habits. 

This was afforded in 1831-82 in a manner unconnected 
with any general shock to the stability of our power, but which 
nevertheless gave the people of Huroanah equal scope for tbe 
indulgence of their disorderly ptopeusities. Mr. Dundas at 
Hissar, and Mr. Campbell at Rofituck long managed these 
districts with a firm and moderate hand; and so long as they 
had charge of them no disturbances of any kind occurred. 
After their departure, however, both these districts were visit* 
ed with a rapid succession of different officers quite without 
example even in the worst of the native Governments. The 
bad effects which this invariably produces even in the most 
settled and submissive districts are well known, and it cenriot 
therefore excite surprise that it should have brought back the 
province of JJurrianah to the brink of anarchy and confu- 
sion. The roads became quite unsafe for the transport of 
property and for some tiro® no merchandise was sent ftem the 
trading town of Bowanee to Rohtuck, without being accom- 
panied by a large escort of armed men, The person and 
authority of the acting principal Assistant in the Rohtuck 
division was insulted in the face of the whole district by a 
large body of armed men who offered personal violence to 
him in the execution of his duty anti forced him to take to 
fiight. He was subsequently reinforced by a body of sowars 
which was immediacy sent* him by Jtawab Fyz-Mabomed 
Khan and by a detachment of Skinner’s horse. Yet a cousin 
derable time elapsed ere his authority was sufficiently re-esta- 
blished to enable him to apprehend and punish the perpe- 
trator^ of the above outrage; and it is an undoubted fact, that 
several large villages of the Rohtuck district, taking advantage 
of the general relaxation of authority, withheld the payment 
of theh revenue to Government. rn 

JTor was the state of the Hanspe district better* The 
beating of the tamook or great kettle drum is the signal for 
the gathering of the fighting men pf tfie neighbouring villages 
of the same tribe* When Mr* Gardner introduced our autho- 
rity into Humana in 180P* this act was prohibited under severe 
penalties pud the surrender of 4 tfie danaook to the officers of 
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Goverhmeht, -or the refusal to do so, was the criterion of a 
vilfAg^ giving in its adhesion to the newly established order of 
thlhgit or continuing^ to hold out against it Vet, for nearly 
MMrc* months, the tambok continued to beat in the villages of 
Bbs, <&C* hi the immediate neighbourhood 4 of the Hhnsee 
Cantonments. Large d&ily - assemblages of armed men took 
place, and when the thanadar was sent with his posse to cause 
the people to disperse, he was beaten off with contumely, and 
it is said with considerable personal injury. After this a 
body of Skiunei’s horse waa sent against the rioters who 
cOol<y told them that they were only fighting out their old 
quarrels among themselves, and had' no intention of injuring 
then* if they attempted to interfere, they Would make 
them repent of their rashness. In short the authority of civil 
GoVertimeiit was nearly at an end in Hurrianah at the period 
alluded to, and nothing could be done without an overawing 
military force. 

* It was this state of things that led irr 1832 to the conso- 
lidation of the Hansi and Rhotuck districts, formerly two 
separate charged, under the undivided authority of one con- 
trolling authority, denominated principal Magistrate and Col- 
lator of HurrianAh, assisted by a Deputy acting in every res- 
pect in subordination to his orders and corresponding thiough 
him with the Commissioner. This arrangement, it was thought, 
whs necessary to secure obedience and respect on the part of 
the inhabitants, and it has, I believe, in a great measure had 
tfe&t effect. Still the province will long need a tight hand over 
it, and any diminution of the pressure which keeps it in sub- 
jection would be attended with an immediate revival of that 
disorderly spirit, that impatience of ^ontrdul, fof which a large 
portion of lts J population haB always been disting dished. ^Ddhi 
Gazette. ' * 1 

— 

EXTRACT FROM THE NOTES OF A TRAVELLER. 

1 \ffantinued froih page 172 of volume V.] 

^After the foregoing cursory notice of Delhi, I proceed to 
particularize some of the Umarkable buildings Within the 
City; - 

■\ f , The Fart of Shehjehan 

This! ifc* the present residence of the Irap&i&I fkttfily. ft 
of a WaP df hewn red-stone throughout* about' 25 yards 
h%h, under the eatitdnments, and 3,300 yards long, forimngh 
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sort of irregular oval, of a thousand yards by sixTiundred,~Wifti 
twenty-one douud towers; tour principal portals, and two min- 
or entrances; —the whole enclosing an area of 0Od 1)00 square 
yards or nearly 1*23 acres. The e*st face of the fatfiparts is 
protected by the stream of the Jumma, and a moat twenty-five 
yards broad, and ten^deep, which through Appropriate conduits 
may at pleasure be filled from All Murdan’s canal, defends 
the fortification on the remaining $idts. Within the fort is 

The Dowiuthhana , 

Or palace, which compiises these objects worthy of a vi- 
sitor’s notice, viz. 

The Burj Shimaliy 

Or Shah Burj, which consists of three stories, of which 
the lowest is of an octagonal form, sixteen yaids in diameter, 
and the highest is adorned with a gilt pinnacle near the Burj. 
The canal replenishes two reservons, ofip of which is construct- 
ed of Kandahar marble, and both embellished with devices of 
flowers, wrought in coral, cornelian and other gems. The inte- 
rior of the Burj is plastered with Guzerat lime, esteemed by 
the Natives for its whiteness and durability. 

Baugh Hiautbuksh , 

A small garden, two hundred and fifty yards square, 
stocked with a profusion of shrubs and fruit trees, having a 
reservoir sixty yards square in the centre, within and around 
which aie a hundred and sixty fountains, which were in for- 
mer days made of silver. The garden is iriteisected by a vari* 
ety of walks, paved with red stone, along which run double 
rows of jets d’eau, that supplied fiom the canal, convey Water 
of evety shrub and parterre. But the most pleasing object lh 
this garden, is the Mootee Mehel, a structure of white marble 
throughout vying in elegance with the beautiful Taj. Th front 
of the Mehel, is a basin twelve feet square, cut out of a single 
block of pure marble, and on either sides are fountains whose 
jets are ingeniously contrived to represent In miniature the raina 
of Saon and Bhado. To the west of Bagh Hiaubuksh is ano- 
ther garden full of fruit trees, in the middle of which is a build- 
ing of red storte called Loll Mehel . To the south of Hiaut- 
buksh is the Lall Mahulor, * 

Detvankkas , 

Or the private audience chamber, now rendered the public 
Hall of tfudiengfe; itfthe c entvfe of whidh is placed an imitation 
of the Peacock 4 throne, on* occasion of state <> and ceremony. 
The whole of the DewankhastS dbrnposed of marble: — the 
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interior is accrued with painted figures and flowers iq fresco; 
th^ r<$f was constructed of pure gold in the time of its illus- 
trious founder, and cost nine hundred thousand Rupees : a bra- 
roof, which was substituted, was sold in the present reijrn 
by ^he Queen Mumtaz Mahut, to relieve her pecuniary em- 
barrasments. A marWe H tablet to the left of th$ Peacock 
throne boosts 

tt*nr fir Hon* her roe 3pjmmr/»n es*, 

Htiinme^n e*t o Immmeen e^to bummeen est. 

which might be literally rendered 

If ft ftpnt on earth nfforH Bivumii BUsa, 

Oh ! it is this,, Oh ! it i« this, Oh ! it id thin. 

The ffwimaity 

r t Or bath, is close to the forego ins:, and has succession of 
apartments which can beheated to different degrees of tempera- 
ture The whole is cqnsiructed with marble. 

The Aramgah 

Is the Royal dormttory. Sadolla the Vizeerof Shahjehan, 
has recorded in one of the recedes a memorandum of every 
particular relating to this building. 

Boor) Tellaee* 

Or the golden tqwer, so called on account of its gilded 
cupola and pinnacle^ is situated on the Eastern face of the 
fpri, and command? a pretty view of the Jumna. 

Jmtiaz Mehel , 

The largest edifice within the fort, is the Queen’s Pajace 
or Harcmserah piade throughout of marble. The principal 
mansion is 57 yards by 26 yards, wifli a recess 38J yards 
long by 26. In the Court yard is a reservoir 7| yards square, 
in the centre of which is a marble chalice, studded with gems, 
which when replenished from the adjoining aqpieduqt, exhibits 
a .beautiful appearance. The JJaremserai includes a ?inall 
flower garden, 117 y^rds square, ^vith a reservoir 50 yards 
square* with five principal fountains: the most remarkable ob- 
ject nereis a red, stone balustrade, which formerly had 2000 
gofilen poiqts, fhq glitforiug eflject pf which is described in the 
IVfirat^ AftabnponWt. Th$re $re a number qf dependent offices 
and apartment? fqr the ^ccomm^flatipn of the female inmates, 
Tfie, Imtjaz Mehel communicates with the 
• Bewa% Ann*, 

>Gr tH public audience ball, which is supported by forty 
# stone pillme, Hand is 67 yards by 46 : the » ceiling* and walls are 
decorated with »wl»d figures iu fresco, **nd *n front is a long 
dptn space, constituting the approach to where formerly stood 
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tli 6 peacock* throne, which Shahjehan made at in expense of 
100, 00,60 Rs. in the Hijere year 1566, expressed by the Words 
in italics of the following verse : 

Clio t»r«»khiiNfo *iih«n ptirafed rtfc <hl. 

Bjigait Ourung shahimhaU adil< 

It continued to be used as the Imperial throne of 'the des*- 
cendauts of Timur, until the reign of Mahomed Shah 2nd, 1154* 
when Nadir took it at the capture of Delhi. k The apology 
which his historian offers for this act of spoliation is thus 
related : 

“ Nadir’s victories on the Attock and at Paniput had led 
to negotiations which terminated in a tieaty of peace. When 
Nadir encamped in the suburbs of Delhi, Mahomed Shah paid 
him a visit of ceremony, on terms of equality both Monarchs 
being seated on the same throne : the next day the Persian 
king returned this compliment, and was received with the 
same marks of civility : during the interview, however, which 
tpok place on the peacock throne, it was rumoured in the city, 
that Mahomed Shah had assassinated his royal guest, and the 
Delhians slew three thousand of the Dooranees, upon which 
Nadir commanded a general massacre/’ 

It was on this memo? able occaion that he itat-rmined to 
convey the Tukt-i-Taoos to Eran that it might there continue 
as a monument of his vengeance for his rival’s breach of hos- 
pitality . — Delhi Gazette. 

WHAT THE BENGAL ARMY OUGHT To BE, 

OR, OPINIONS OF AN OFFICER OF ELEVEN YEARS’ S PAND- 
IN G, WHO HAS SEEN NO SERVICE, BUT HAS MARCH- 
ED SOME THOUSAND MILES WITH TROOPS. 

Sepoy*. To commence with the most important though 
most humble portion of an Army. I shall fisst record my obser- 
vations and ideas upon the ranks, and firstly of the men them- 
selves. £ would remark, that the hasty augmentations Ordered 
in 1824 have introduced many very indifferent recruits into 
most Regiments, while the principle of drafting which followed 
has probably deterred numbers of good men from enlisting. 

The crying evil of the service is however the 
Offivera? system of “ roll” promotion. Among the native 
commissioned officers of old times it is notorious 
that we find men, aged as they are, of stature, physique and 
morale, infinitely beyond the usual average of those now-a- 
days promoted to these grades, and that the system of selec- 
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tion for promption of former days was not unpopular, J must 
conclude .from the fact that “ Norman MacLeod Sahib*” one 
of the. most popular and best beloved of the old Captain 
Comma ii i ants, not only adhered to this rule, but carried it so 
far as to give every other -step to his grenadiers* to the ex- 
clusion or not only mediocre qualifications, but of meritorious 
couduct in eight-tenths of his corps.' 

But on this point many differ; audit is painful to the 
officer to pass over a steady man, who perhaps twenty years 
before was the smart active young sepoy, in favor of a boy oF 
five or six years' service, wheieas had the principle of selection 
been always acted upon, it is probable this very now rejected 
individual, might have been years ago raised to his halberd 
or commission. Still the efficiency of the Bengal Army does 
depend upon its native officers and non-commissioned of all 
grades. Multiply us, the European officers, as much as you 
will, nothing short of a coriveision of our men to our creed, and 
their wholesale adoption of our habits, can render us effective 
in the lines, without good and intelligent subordinates. Even 
in a campaign our exertions, except as enforcers of discipline, 
coujd avail little, while from the nature of the climate And the 
expence and incumbrance of detaching multitudes of Euro- 
pean officers or even Serjeants on every of the thousmd and 
one petty but important duties, our employment without 
native subordinates appears clearly impracticable. One or 
two campaigns would clear away the irut«s of inefficient pri- 
vates, who might be got rid of even by invaliding without any 
terrible expence, allowing always for casualties from fatigue 
or the enemy t their places might be supplied, too by robust 
and active raeti, encouraged by the opportunities of actual 
service to flock to our ranks; but to render these new levies of 
effect, we< require steady and superior non -com missioned offi- 
cers* As the case now stands a couple of campaigns could 
ipfallibly send our naiks and ha vi Mars to the invalids, at a 
great expence to the stafte^and a real loss to their * Regiments. 

The habit of acting in tyese situations of responsibility is 
nqt to be acquired in a moment ; and as we should pfobably 
sp#fcdtfy lose o«r present, old and experienced commissioned of- 
ficeTs^ familiarity with service and inti mate acquaintance 

with ir more complete than indy he suspected, an addi- 

tionaldffllcuity would * arise in forming our young riaiks and 
b&VtteUrsdrotn tfee want of men of their own cl&sh, who having 

, . * * r. • . * 
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gone through the grades from private to sabahdar, are alone 
competent to instinct and admonish the novices in th^ir now 
duties. 

Equipment, A*ms The equipment of the soldier is next in 
and Accoutreufteuta* • 1 \ . 

importance to hunselt: our men are too 

much loaded. 

Any one who has undergone the regular Cadet’s drill must 
recollect how soon the apparently cumbrous musquet becomes 
from practice a play thing in his hands; and it is not to the 
rausquet piece that I object. But when we consider that in 
addition to a weapon unnecessarily heavy, our men carry accou- 
trement and knapsacks, all perhaps on too cumbrous a scale , it 
must be Confessed that two or three pounds taken from musquet 
might be advantageously substracted from the burthen. Were 
care taken in the preparation of our great-coats and knapsacks, 
and the men compelled to use light lofahs and tuwas, T have 
no doubt that we might lighten their present average load of 
nearly 22 seers, by one seventh— r-a manifest advantage on the 
march. And here let me notice the often neglected but excel*- 
lent standing order, directing regiments to be constantly exer- 
cised in heavy marching order ; a point evidently considered of 
great consequence by the Herb of the Peninsula, vide his G\ 
O. issued to the combined forces from 1809 to 1814. 

Being no mechanic I leave it to the wiser heads to im- 
prove the musquet. J would decrease the bore to twenty in 
the pound (giving more cartridges per man) and rifles to the 
I ght Infantry.; or perhaps the present Artillery fusil with a 
longer bayonet to the whole Army. The caps worn by 
the men are extremely heavy and no protection from the sun ; 
they are very handsome and that is all : if made light, of the 
present pattern, they would speedily disappear from the cons- 
tant rubbing and polishing of the brass ornaments. 

B*g**R*. The baggage 6f the Array is a mo9tyserioiis + 

affair. The carts, resembling those of the Peninsula, with worse 
roads, should be prohibited wholly, as was done by Lord 
Wellington in Portugal. Camels are the best but not the only 
fast carriage ; the country pony if carefully laden and tolera- 
bly (half) fed,' is a most eligible animal for carrying, ( 1 am* 
speaking of service marching^not reliefs) the cooking utensils! 1 
and* spare articles of dress allowed by Regulations. 

Two large stout ponies of 40 to 50 Rs. eaoh, would catry 
sufficient for the forced marches of each company ; two more 
might come up in the rear with the more dispensable ineurn* 
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brances : a kutora should be added to the vessels carried ifi 
the knapsack weighing 4 oz. only. I be- 
ppeo °* lieve the British Army in a very similar 
climate to this, in IB 11, preterred the blanket to the great 
do at. It is certainly more easily packed behind the knapsack ; 
And for a campaign I, would give the men a blanket, take away 
their red coats and give the srey frock and with loose sleeves 
to tfie elbow, as a dry blanket is better at night* than a wet 
great coat, and a loose frock better during the day than a tight 
red jacket. 

Tenia. Our tents are too large ; three parts are 

sufficient per company at present; the carriage for the fouith 
now allowed might be employed in transporting ottah to enable 
the men to cook without delay. The ciaasees ought to be dou- 
bled in number ; they are haudy lads, and of great use. One 
with the tattoos of ea^li company would save a musqueteer to 
the ranks. 

Bildars. We require a squad of pioneers per Re- 

giment, not grim bearded encumbered men like the Ogres 
attached to French and English Regiments, but good stout 
bildars, tolerable carpenters on occasion, who might fell trees, 
fill up nullahs on the march and stand sentry with a sick man’s 
xnusquet, &c. in time of action. 

Cnrrmges. The spare arms should be conveyed upon 

carts purposely constructed either belonging to the train or 
under the Regimental Quarter- Master, the present arm chests 
alone weigh heavy ; a spare cart should be kept up by officers 
holding companies and establishments to copvey the treasure 
chest and Regimental books on service. 

Batman Officers. The tentage of the European officers is 
considerably too cumbrous. In a large Aimy it Could not be 
conveyed, for by Regulation the complement of tents to a 
Regiment of 6B0 bayonets if fully officered would be 

double pol’d single pol’d Camels. 
2 LiUut.-Cononel *.,»*• •*•* 1 0 5 

2 Majof ^ « 1 0 5 


5 Captains. . ... . 6 0 25 

1 SurgeoiWjl^U * 1 0 5 

8 0 8 24 

1 Asstw ^®u%eOn ............ 0 1 3 


4 jRnsij^kfe * . * . $ • »,*•»<" *••• u 4 22 


Total 8 


13 


79 
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being: nearly four limes the cattle allowed for the rest of the 
corps! The ground required for these immense masses of can- 
vas, the servants required to pitch them, the increased danger 
of fire, the diffien ty of foraging and feeding among camels and 
servants befote tile enemy, the unwholesome stagnation of air 
produced in a standing, and the facilities of attack to the ene- 
my in a flywg camp, all these and many more are insupera- 
ble objections to the present scale. The common hill tent is 
good enough for the best man in the Army as a Regimental 
officer. In the hottest weather to speak from experience it is 
sufficient — a tree is better r in the rains it is enough to keep 
body and soul together, and is easily dried. One to each 
company, and one each to the field officers and staff is ample. 
Our companies are now too weak to be divided, and on picquet 
the officer must sleep or watch with his men. The mess tent 
must be brought on with the head -quarters of the Army 
baggage, two routees lared together carried by two camels. 
On a relief of course an officer carries what accommodation he 
pleases for his familv. I am now speaking only of the Army as 
a military force embodied for service. 

Tt may be expected perhaps that I should notice the state 
of the Army at large and the situation of the European of- 
ficers of it. It is not my opinion that their numbers in the Na- 
tive Army need be encreased ; as a fighting Army they must 
be encrensed— no men of My army will advance without 
officers to lead ; the want of European officers has ever been 
the curse of this Army. Their full batta allowances are libe- 
ral. 1 would, however, do one thing called for by justice and 
the rule of His Majesty’s service. 

1 would give to subalterns of eight years’ standing the 
extra rupee per diem i to Brevet Captains two rupees per 
diem — these subalterns do the duty of an advanced grade. And 
many Captains are in fact field officers, as respects their func- 
tions; the horse allowance of the absent Major or Lt.-Col. or 
both, should be drawn by the Captains doing their duty. There 
appears no reason why the three senior Lieutenants should not 
enjoy the rank of Captains, which indeed they are, or even 
Capt.-Lieut. would be a cheap way of giving them a prepon- 
derance, as it were, over their brother subalterns much to the 
advantage of due subordination and discipline, so difficult to 
preserve between young men of nearly equal standing and of- 
ten equal ages. 

There is another point connected with this subject which 
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J wish fo mention, viz. the propriety of Captain^ not on the 
staff retaining their command allowance, as of old, for six 
moptha on leave. It is a small .privilege due to hngth of 
^gryice, and iq case of a Captain of *2*2 or *25 years being by 
sickness obliged to quit bis corps, it surely is a hardship to cm- 
tgil his allowances by taking from liini what is in fact as 
** Captain of a company” his right and property, at the time he 
most requires tt. 

I think it would improve the feeling pf the Army much 
were it iqcumbent upon all commanding officers to con- 
ciliate those under their command; that they should know 
that tfyeii 4^0 command allowance is not merely to swell their 
pride and their Recounts current, but to enable them t > exer- 
cise a liberal hospitality , to improve and foster the institutions 
of the Regiment \ybich alone enable the younger officers at 
the period W> st trying to their happiness and their principles* 
viz. (the period of sccfhty pay and iqexpeiience) to paitake 
of society w*th< j ut expence, and to keep up their European 
ideas and acquirements and attain the necessary knowledge of 
what is going on in their own profession, their native country, 
and the world at large. 

As the patron of their Mess and their Regimental Library, 
and the pattern for tlteir imitation in dress and accoutrements, 
as the kind and hospitable hogt in his own house, and the pro- 
moter of the occasional festivities which are the pride ot the 
younger officers of a Regiment, the Colonel might reprove 
without irritating, hp rqight punish, if necessary, h s officers 
Without alienating their good feetiiq-s. 

1 know that ill health and advanced age on the part of 
£ome commanding officers are alledged as reasons for not be- 
*Ug aU tjiis, apd more, in thpiy Regiments— embarrassed cir- 
euipstaopfs gre t atep pleaded in excuses* I believe that the 
tithe of their command aljowanpe alone, would more than co- 
ver tjifse expem es, and \vhere manifest ill health precludes 
lbgir pyggenqie, sfill their good will would appear equally or 
ppore by their contributions to objects which they aie prevent- 
ed ffoqa enjoying;. , 

w \t is equally ti$ce$savy for the junior officers to unite in 
paying dgfgiepcg to^h.eir ptfautio® tp their mm. At 

present ttnifpqn internal ?*yst£m throughout the 

<4 nay* $ij promotiqn a LieutepaUt- Colonel from his 

own to a U eg indent wholly different in habits and feelings of its 
Rurqpgan offigef*, from that in w hich he hgs been brought U P* 
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A less restricted intercourse between the men and officers 
is to be desired ; and it is a matter of regret that, although I 
believe many do communicate freely ana frequently with the 
lines, there is no absolute compulsion sp to do upon the many 
who do not. Officers of very opposite and unpopular habits must 
get command of companies,, whose men perhaps are as convin- 
ced of the inutility of expecting sympathy or redress of little 
grievances from them as from the King in council. This is a 
great evil, whether it arise from anti-native prejudice and dis- 
sip <tcd habits on the part of officers who despise their duty , or 
fiom indolence, peoui iousness, ill health or apathy which dis- 
qualify them for performing it. 

Would commanding and other officers reflect that the native 
portion of their Regiments is that from which they derive their 
emoluments, they would not grudge trouble, and expence occa- 
sionally, and KINDNESS, that cheap benevolence, always to 
contribute to the comforts and amuser/ients of their men, and 
the fulfilment of their own duty to the state whose servant? 
both officers and men are. 

All schemes for a General Retiring Fund seem to be ob- 
jectionable iu so far as their operation must be partial, and ex- 
pending lipon the caprice of the parties to he brought out, un- 
certain. It is very simple to put upon paper that twelve Lieut.- 
Cols. and a half shall retire per annum ; it would be still more 
simple for the army to de subscribing largely with funds locked 
up for two or three years, for want of applicants for its bonus 
and pensions. 

Let then Regimental officers be permitted openly to pur- 
chase a majority, say 20,000 Sonat Rupees. A captaincy 
10,000: the majority to diminish in value every six months at 
an encxreasing ratio until of three years standing, then to be 
worth only 10,000. After three years the step might be pur- 
chased as follows : 

G. 0. G. G. 

“ Captain A — to be Major, vice B — , who retires, re- 
ceiving the difference, until promotion.” 

.Now there can be no objection on the pant of Captain A. 
to give Major B. the difference between his Captain's and 
Major's allowances, which M^jer B. ought to be entitled 
to demand in case Captain A. decline a commuted amount in 
one sum.' The subaltern promoted to Captain, might in Like 
maimer be assessed af a sum easily settled by arbitration or 
other rule to be adopted ; or rather the Captain’s commission, in 
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event of secoftd step by casualty, vacated by Captain A. suc- 
ceeding to Major ,B, might be burthened with a monthly de- 
duction to be paid by the individual actually benefitted by the 
M joi’s r signafion. Thus Lieutenant C. obtains his company 
ift succession to Major B. retired. Twelve months after (and 
before Major B would, bad he remained, have been absorbed 
as Lieut.-Colonel) a Captain E. dies, Lieut. D. is promoted and 
upon him then, and not on Lieht. O. falls the deduction in 
the pay 'office on account of Major B.’s resignation. 

By this mode might be avoided the difficulty attending 
the possible refusal or inability of the senior Captain or Lieu- 
tenant declining to purchase; while by laying the annual 
deduction (where a money price is not forthcoming) upon the 
commission itself and not upon the individual, the officer retir- 
ing is secured from loss by inattention, inability, or other con- 
tingency, But more especially in the event of a Captain's re- 
tirement the money in one amount to be raised in a fixed scale 
is most desirable, and to this end a monthly contribution to 
establish a Regimental Fund until it amounts to Sonat Rupees 
10,000 is much to he recommended, from which the amount 
would be at once forthcoming, and to which individuals might 
repay by instalments the proportions demanded from each by 
the fixed scale agreed to. 

There is one point more on which I must touch : it is of the 
utmost importance to the comfort of the Army, and one little 
attended to. I allude to our quarters houses. To strangers it 
would appear incredible that in a country subject to the violent 
and continued rains we experience, houses consisting of only 
a ground floor should be constructed often level with the 
soil, sometimes actually below it. Without insisting upon the 
erection of palaces, it might be fairly expected that every 
house be raised at least two feet above the average level of the 
ground ; that rooms be constructed from fifteen to twenty feet 
high, doors wi le and lofty, verandas open or enclosed, wide 
and airy. 

When a bungalow is first built, an expende peihaps of 
two thousand Rupees is incurred to produce a building replete 
with inconveniences arid defects, whereas five hundred more or 
the sime moneys fcrid out judiciously, would have raised the 
terraces, the door-ways and widened the verandas. 

The erraiWw : ^bust:uctton in the first instance are endeavoured to 
be remedied by jfuture occupants, betrayed by the cheapness of 
4 few Jfairda of bricks and mortar into additions* of corner rooms 
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fitid false verandas, until the roof so closely approaches the 
ground that the breeze of heaven cannot enter. Tiles art in some 
instances resorted to, to eke out the slope becoming too Hat 
for the thatch, producing at length a dark noisome low ma^s 
of inconvenient cells, never probably really ventilated until 
some indignant north wester. A rough Board of Health tikes 
the matter into its own hands, and by ripping off some hundred 
feet of rotten gra^s and bamboos, penetrates sans cert monte into 
the penetralia of malaria and unwholesomeness, leaving the 
astonished occupier a medecin malgreltn to throw down his 
crazy out-works, which he finds will not stand wind or keep 
out rain, and restoring the unhappy bungalow to a compara- 
tive state of airiness and propriety, until some other Vitruvius, 
some soi-disant snug fellow succeeds to the proprietorship 
and commences anew the old routine of bow and bathing, 
and veranda rooms to be leaked upon and rotted by the fiist 
rains and again dismantled by the next hurricane. 

In India the rules should be two and but two. 

1 — Admit air. 

2 — Avoid damp. 

Large door- ways and lofty rooms (however small) are the 
means of ensuring the first. 

Raised floors are the antidote to the other, which besides 
have the advantage of impeding the entrance of snakes and 
venemous and noisome reptiles into the interior. Build also, 
so that if incomplete, the house may be added to by your suc- 
cessor with advantage. 

An officer who has taken the trouble to send these 
remarks, forwards a copy of an order issued by Lord Welling- 
ton, dated “ Coimbra, 3 1st May, 1809/' directing bill-hooks in 
the proportion of 1 to 10 men to be carried under the knap- 
sack slings. He recommends the sepoys to be ordered or en- 
couraged to carry their little axes, which they are very well 
inclined to do. The suggestion appears to me excellent, both as 
a ready means of procuring fuel and also on occasion of erecting 
defences in the absence of better tools — Mofusml Vkhbar . 

NOTES ON THE PUNJAB. 

Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk. — Shah Shujah-uLMulk forced 
to fly from his dominions entered the Punjab, §md had his first 
interview with Maharajah Runjeet Singh at Sahiwal on the 
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left bank of the Jhelem in 181R His Highness went out 3 
cos to meet the Shah and received him with every outwaid 
mark of distinction, but gave hint no assurance of assistance 
which was the object of the ex* King in seeking an interview 
With the Sikh Chieftain. They remained 2' or 3 days encamped 
Mar each othery after which* Shah Sfettjjth' retired to Rawul 
Pindee, and thfcreTor some time tixfed bis abode. 

In 1813 a* report was brought to the Maharajah that 
Abdul Kerim Khan, the Governor of Cashmeer, was roireh* 
in# from that province towards Bhimber with a large force; 
and that having formed a junction on the way with Amir 
Kbae, the son of the Chief of Pouch, and Agher Khan of 
Rajour, he? intended to assist Sultan Khan^ the Bhimber 
Chief in throwinfi^off his dependence On Runjeet >ingh’s au* 
therity* Bhia Ram Singh, an officer attached to Kour Khu- 
ruk Singh, j who was them in charge of the country that had 
recently been conquered by the Sikhs i at hat quarter, proceed- 
ed immediately with his troops to resist the invasion, and 
reported the state of affairs to the Maharajah, who quitting 
hi bore advanced forthwith to Bhimber, but the Bhia had in 
the meantime engaged the allies,, and*after an action sustained 
with energy on both sides, Amir Kb hr* having received a 
mortal wound, Abdul Kerim took to flight, and notwithstand- 
ing the earnest exertions of Agher Kha» to rally him, he lost 
hiS'Courage and fled without del&y towards Cashmere. As 
Agher Khan was not equal to stand alone against the Sikhs, 
he went to Rajour, and taking every thing lie- could remove 
from that place, retired to tha fort of Azemgher, a stiong 
place in the neighbouring hills which still acknowledged his 
authority# On, the following day Bhia Ram Singh entered 
ftaiour, and after plundering it of" every thing that ha could 
find, beset flare to^the residence of its* chief, and proceeded 
to joi»f *Runjeet Singh who had now appeared ii^ the vicinity 
of { Bhimber. 

-White throe> transactions were passing, ah v envoy arrived 
from Futteh Khan the Vizier of Shah Mahmud, 1 who then sat 
on the throne o£><3abul, for the purpose of obtaining the aid 
of the Sikh Chieftain for the recovery of Cashmeer from Ata 
Mahmoud KhauwhO had 'rebelled against his sovereign in the 
Government o( fhat province, The Vizier came to Sukhchvn* 
p6* near hfcve a conference with rta^Mabaj^jah, 

which ^adediib HiaTligha ess's ' compliance with Ms request, 
provided Futteh Khari vvoirld agree to ' g}ve^ him a portion of 
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the revenue of Casbmeer. Such a demand did not accord with 
the Vizier’s interests. He prefered offering a nuzuranah of 
nine lakhs of rupees which Hunjeet Singh accepted, but it was 
never paid in consequence of the intermediate occupation of 
the fort of Attock by the Maharajah which was considered a 
breach of engagement by Futteh Khan. When these nego- 
ciations were concluded, Dewan Mohkem Ciiund was left with 
12,000 men to carry the stipulations into effect, while His 
Highness returned to Lahore. 

On the approach of the confederates to Cashmeer, the 
Governor of the province, who had previously inveigled Shah 
Shujah-ul-Mulk to quit his letreat at Rawul Pirulee, and had 
no sooner got him into his power than he betrayed and impri- 
soned him, not finding himself strong enough to offer a suc- 
cessful resistance, evacuated the city, and carrying all he could 
collect, left the Vizier and the Dewan take possession of the 
place, where they found the royal captive and released him 
fiom his dungeon. When the Shah regained his freedom he 
sent for Mohkem Chund and committing himself to his care 
on pledges of receiving the protection of his master, resolved to 
proceed with him to Lahore where he had sometime before sent 
his family. 

Although the resolution which the Shah formed on this 
occasion was contrary to the advice of Futteh Khan who offer- 
ed to restore him to his lost throne if he would accompany him 
to Peshawur; and might, if avoided, have saved the fallen 
monarch from the cruelties and persecutions to which he was 
afterwards exposed in his captivity at Lahore, yet he had so 
often experienced the perfidy of his countrymen, and the 
severest vicissitudes of fortune that had he lent an attentive 
ear to the counsels of the Vizier, he probably reflected that 
be Would have been made the victihi of the same treachery 
that Ata Mohomed Khan bad practiced, and thus in the end 
have encountered even a worse fate than that which he suffer- 
ed from his mistaken confidence in the generosity of the Sikh 
Chieftain. , / - 

He had scarcely arrived at Lahore when the Maharajah 
hearing that he had the famous diamond called the kohinoor 
with him, after gping through some affected forms of humility 
and cqnsideratioq to the ex- King, merely to cloak the impu- 
dence of his designs, demand&Lttip delivery of that ^ecipus 
gem. It had, as is well known, once adorned the thrbne of 
Delhi, and was valued at several lacks of rupees. On the 
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plunder of that city by Nadir Shah, it was carried by him to 
Peteia, and seized at his death from his regallia by Ahmed 
Shah Abdalee, the grandfather of Shah Shujah-nl-Mulk, to 
Whom it had descended in the line of his successor. At first 
the bhah refused to surrender the diattiond, which enraged 
Runjeet Singh to such a degree that he deprived him of food 
and every comfort for two successive days, placing at the same 
time a strict guard of soldiers with drawn swords over his per- 
son. 

Driven to the last extremity when the wretched monarch 
found that his barbarous host was not to be diverted from his 
purpose, he required the Maharajah's personal attendance. 
On coming into his presence the Shah gave him the jewel. 
Runjeet Singh tries to justify his demand by asserting that 
Shah Shujah had promised him the kohinoor as the price of his 
deliverance from the hands of Ata Mahomed, but the plea is 
supposed to be his own invention. The Sikh Chieftain had 
engaged to pay him a compensation of 150,000 Rs. previously 
to the delivery of the diamond, which was partly paid, and 
also to settle on the Shah, the districts of Kot Kamalia and 
Jengh on the Multan frontier, but he had no sooner gamed his 
object than he broke his promises. Secret orders were sent to 
the officers charged with the administration of these districts 
not to deliver them to the people who were authorised by the 
Maharajah to be dispatched by Shah Shujah to receive them. 

On being released from his late cruel restraint, the beauti- 
ful garden of Shalimar, situated about 5 miles /rom Lahore, 
Was appropriated to the ex-Ring as his future residence, and 
he was allowed to renew his intercourse with *his family, from 
all communication with whom during his confinement be had 
heen rigidly excluded. The Maharaja’s rapacity was not yet, 
however, satisfied. He heard that the Shah still retained 
possession of some jewels of g^reat value, and he prepared to 
inflict new cruelties on him with the view of acquiring them. 
The privacy of the unhappy monarch^ harem was now invaded 
tr? thieves regularly employed to rob him, and by these means 
did his heartless and rapacious host deprive him ot nearly all 
tfie valuable property that he had contrived to preserve. 

Discoytdiyi too late that neither honoT nor repose were to 
he ha4Ml^^Pritory of his treacherous friend, Shah Shujah 
defciredleave to depart, but he was denied eVeft that privilege. 
Representation^ Were made to the Maharajah that if permitted 
to go away, it was impossible to say what disturbances the 
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Shah might hereafter excite ; the fear of which; together with 
a suspicion that he was engaging in a conspiracy for the reco- 
very of Casluncer, induced Runjeet Singh to remove his cap- 
tive guest to a house in the city where he was again strictly 
confined and subjected to a more severe state of thtaldom than 
before. The bed in which he slept was surrounded by sentries, 
and two or three eunuchs were the only servants who were 
allowed to attend him. 

After enduring his second imprisonment for several months, 
in the course of which he sent the females of his family, dis- 
guised in covered carts as Hindoo women, to Lodianah, he 
contrived by a deep-laid stratagem to elude the vigilance of his 
jailers, and made his escape through a gutter in the rampart of 
the city of Lahore, outside of which 2 or 3 of liis attendants 
were previously waiting to receive and conduct him to a place 
of safety. On recovering his liberty h^ directed his flight to 
Kishtwar, the Rajah of which received him with a kindness 
and hospitality that presented a striking contrast to the cruelty 
and oppression which had been exercised on him by the Sikh 
Chieftain. He offered to assist the Shah in the conquest of 
Cashmeer, if he would make the attempt and exerted himself 
to raise a force with which Shah Shujah moved towards that 
province, but he was still persecuted by an adverse fortune. 
A heavy fall of snow overtook him on the road, frojm the 
severity of which many of his people perished and his army was 
dispersed, while the royal exile himself retired to Kishtwar. 
After staying there a short time he passed along the great 
chain of the Himalva towards the course of the Sutledge, en- 
countering many privations and hardships on his journey in a 
region where nothing was to be seen around him for several 
days but frost and desolation, till at length he reached the 
frontier British post of Kotghur, and proceeded from that place 
to Lodianah, where this unfortunate monarch had the happiness 
of joining bis family and receiving an honourable asylum from 
the British Government which His family still enjoys. 

The sketch which is here attempted to be given of the 
treatment received, by Shah Shiygh-ul-Mulk^ from Runjeet 
Singh when the ex-Ring threw ijijnself on the hospitality of 
the. Maharajah, conveys only a very imperfect idea on the pri- 
vations apd insults that M suffered while he was his guest, and 
the infamous means to which his host had recourse to gratify 
his cruel rapacity. His conduct to Shah Shujah and the ex- 
pulsion of the Katoch Raja from his ancient principality in 
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the Kangra hills, are marked by traits of cruelty and injustice 
which constitute the blackest page in the history of the Hikh 
Chieftain. Both thpfee princes sought a refuge within the 
British frontier. Rajah Renbhir Chund, the heir to the 
Katocli Raj, is now at Lahore, where the benevolent interest 
which the present Governor General of India has been pleased 
to take in his fate? is likely to insure his restoration to a part 
of his inheritance and to the consideration and respect of ihe 
Maharajah; and the ex-King of Cabul, he who declared his 
friendship to the British Government, at a time when lus 
whole nation opposed and disdained snch an alliance, has been 
left to make his own adventurous efforts to recover his lost 
throne. It ought to be mentioned to the honor of Shati Shujah 
that the two young sons of the Rajah ot Kishtwar were com- 
pelled some years ago by a series of misfortunes similar to 
those which forced the Ifchah to throw himself on the hospitality 
of their father to seek an asylum at Lodianah with theex-Km**, 
who gave them an honorable subsistence and they have since 
accompanied him on his expedition . — Delhi Gazette . 

CESSATION OF THE REGENCY OF KUTCH— 
INSTALLATION OF THE R^O. 

The following is an account of the ceremony of installa- 
tion from a spectator :~~ 

Kutch , July 9, 1634. 

Yesterday we were summoned to witness the ceremony of 
hatching the Rao of Kutch from his hitherto chrysalis state 
into the last and perfect stage of sovereignty, by the Resi- 
dent's delivering a treaty to him, from the British Government, 
and the old Begley declaring their powers superceded and 
delivering into the Kao’s hands their seals of office, and a 
large ponderous > mass of mis-shapen iron bars yclept u the 
keys of the city of Bhooj.* The day was very hot* and we 
found it anything but pleasure to be cooped up within the 
|ijgh walls of the palace, and then again more closely surround- 
ed by the collected unwashed bankers, banyans/ jangahs and 
not only this place, but of every principal district 
and which xe^gnisf sr his .Highness's sway. The Rao 

himself years bfaee, although in appearance he is 

at least is possessed of a most excellent tnifd temper ; 

jfet wauling in decision or energy. In manners he ap- 
proaches very much to an English gentleman, who knows not 
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fear, who meditates no guile — and this stamps tils conduct and 
actions with frankness and candor, tempered with perfect dis- 
cretion. When first introduced to him, you mark this striking 
difference between him and all other nattves~he comes for* 
ward to welcome you with a manly shake of the hand, and 
never sinks into the fawning fulsome sycophancy charac- 
teristic of even most of your presidency baboos and “ merchant 
dukes/' He is also possessed of excellent common sense ; is 
well versed in the learning of India, and has made very great 
progress in the English language ; his knowledge of history, 
geography, &c. would puzzle many English gentlemen, and 
entirely eclipse the money-making Setts, who only study 
English to calculate “ profit and loss," or for some other 
equally thrifty purpose. 

But what particularly strikes above all his other virtues, 
is the entire absence in his character of# any tendency to sen- 
suality, debaucheiy or dissipation of any kind, so general 
among young natives born to power or wealth. Not an an« 
chorite of old, who died in the odour of sanctity, and wascano^ 
nised with the full consent of the “ Avocato di Diavolo" pos- 
sessed in this respect a more irreprochable character than the 
Rao Deysaljee. 

Great praise, no doubt, is due to the fostering care of the 
British Government, and the happy selection they have .made 
of Captain Crofton of H. M. 6th lloyals for his instructor in 
English, a r man possessed of great persuation of manner, sweet- 
ness of disposition, and, what is uncommon in a soldier, an ac- 
complished scholar. I shall regret the day when he leaves his 
present master to join his regiment: he has only been with his 
Highness about IB months, and it will require at least as many 
months more to confirm his work. His Highness will also 
have the commanding abilities of Colonel Pottinger, Who con- 
ducted the revenue matters of Ahmednagur so successfully for 
many years, to assist him with his advice in fiscal arrangements. 

The ceremony of investiture occurred at l o'clock ; in the 
evening we again attended his Highness's durbar, and wit- 
nessed some fire^works, after which we adjourned to a splendid 
supper, provided by Older of his Highness, in the Mess Room 
of the loth Regt, where ample justice was done to both his 
Highness’s character, and the good things which he had order- 
ed to be bf ought before us, The only drawback to this enter- 
tainment was, that from some oversight oh the part of the 
Mehroandar, the ladies had not been invited ; and, although 
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we sent a polite invitation apologising for the oversight, it was 
then too late, as most of them retired for the evening. 

Bis Highness has commenced his reign most auspiciously, 
as the season bids to be a most productive one, yet there is 
£lill labor to occupy bis active mind for years in correcting 
abuses of the former Government, which notwithstanding the 
plastic hand of the British superintend ance exercised in it for 
years, is still a chaoetic mass. 

His first act of Government is to put down infanticide, 
which he is determined to do: he has seven wives; five of 
whom were lately as ladies wish to be ; so that he will have 
ample opportunity of setting a good example in his own person. 
He shewed great consideration on the day of his assuming the 
Government, by ordering that his own subjects should present 
him with nothing but a cocoa nut, the consequence was, the 
place before his Gad^e was filled up with them. — Bombay 
Gazette . 

TRAVELLING REMINISCENCES, BY CAPTAIN DID- 
DLE R WAYWARD, 

Formerly of the Honorable Company's Army . » 

When in the service I belonged to a sensible party of 
Civil and Military, whom the envious called Company’s bad 
bargains, because the constant alteration of (< sickness’' and 
€< urgent private business’' which distinguished our order, en- 
abled us to pass the time like gentlemen, without submitting 
to, the drudgery of vulgar duty. I was horn* with a spirit far 
above Drill Guard-mounting and Parade. My genious was 
shewn chiefly in reconnoitring a good pripljc table, and mak- 
ing a lodgment so us to command the best fare without cost. 

I have also shewn talents in the diplomatic way, at vari- 
ous Native Courts, which gained me access to many inter- 
esting sights and illustrious persons. My delight has been 
to wander at will, stare at str&nge objects, and clnjt with per- 
sons who rejoice lik6 the lilies of the valley and neither toil 
nor spin. The dipt recollections pf ^ a thousand ipenes^ float 
in my mind, bpi T never was fool enough to undergo the 
trouble v r t shall 

with my^yPI^'nand. Buyout of respect to the.Couneil of the 
Delhi Gq%eUe ? J t am ready to reveal my Reminiscence* now 
and tjhen. While smoking my hookah, $nd if Mr. Philip 
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Scratch, their short hand writer, will favour me with his 
company on such occasions, he id welcome to take clown 
what he hears. Matter-of-fact men, whether talkers or scrib- 
blers, are my antipathy. Tell all of them therefore not to 
weigh and measure my statements with the scales and calli- 
pers of their foolish minds, for I relate What is in my head 
and care not a straw whether it existed elsewhere or not. 
Just shew me the heading of an article, Mr. Scratch, to set 
me agoing j the Word if you please j what is the parole ? 

Jkypore. — I was once quite at home there. It is a pecu- 
liar, beautiful and genuine Hindu place. How well I remem- 
ber the general appearance of it in approaching through the 
fertile hut desart looking valley interspersed with long reeds 
and fields enclosed by fences of earth, on the road from Aj- 
mere. Two ranges ot little hills converge from a distance 
with their white summits of quartz a#ui marble glittering in 
the sun till they meet at an angle beyond the city. There, 
where they seem to join, is the Fairy Palace of Ambcer perch- 
ed on the cliffs above the remains of the old capital, and re- 
flected in a lake at the foot of the rocks. Passing “ the Ma- 
jee's Garden Houses/ 1 once elegant native structures, after- 
wards barbarized, westernized, and finally, I believe, deserted 
by the generation of Political agents, you arrive at two 
useless forts outside, next come in full view of the wall 
stretching from one chain of hills to the other, and then en- 
ter the city of Jey Singh. The house tops on each side of 
the magnificent streets are covered with monkeys, and with 
peafowl, whose voice assuredly never is mute The pavement 
seems formed of live pigeons, so annoyingly fearless that they 
will not stir until your horse is about to trample them, when 
up they dart in successive clouds, making thunder with their 
wings, terrifying to steeds and timid liders. At day-break, 
noon, sun-set, and mid-night, the full bands of 113 Pagodas, 
aided by the devotion of worshippers, pi oduce sounds unri- 
valled in any ether part of the world, which impose vigils on 
the stranger for the first week of his sojourn. 

Arriving shortly after the conclusion of the treaty which 
brought this State under British protection, and always pre- 
ferring the befit company, l called on the Prime Minister at 
his apartments in the Palace. Though hot what philosophers 
call a great mAti/ti? I the keeper of a good table, unlike some 
other functionaries, I found him amenable to advice, a mosf 
commendable quality in a Prime Minister. 
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Mohan Ram who bore the style and title of Nasir, was 
a Brahmin by birth, a eunuch by misfortune, and a statesman 
by the grace of a master little above idiocy. He might be at 
fb&t time between 50 and 60> fat, shrewd, loquacious and good 
humoured. Though X bore no credentials, pay white face and 
English uniform intimately associated in his mind with the 
Stability o f his dignity, secured me the honor of a cordial em- 
btace. “ You know the General V 9 said he, meaning the 
Resident in Rajpootna, ft and Mr, Metcalfe too V 9 I had dined 
and drank wine with both, so I answered in the affirmative 
with a clear conscience. Instaptly as if I had robbed Alla- 
din’s lamp he ordered an empty palace to be prepared for my 
reception, servants, tih elephant, and a guard to attend me. 
** Make my compliments to Acha Mia ami his brothers, and 
tell them the gentleman has arrived.’ ” These persons were 
descendants of Don Pedro De Silva, the Portuguese physician 
of Jey Singh, who attended forthwith to ghe me the advan- 
tage of Christian society. They turned out poor ignorant 
creatures, but I made use of them tp shew me the lions and 
we got oil very well. One of their people having luckily 
studied a few days in Sir David Ochterlonj’s kitchen, had pro- 
ceeded in cookery to the grilling of fowls and preparation 
df kid chops. My worthy frierids indeed offered to make our 
daily fare thoroughly orthodox by catching a pig at their vil- 
lage in the country and dressing it as 1 might direct. But a 
discovery in the lumber rooms of the palace furnished a sub- 
stitute more to my liking in the shape of a hatch of old Itali- 
an wine, tasting like Xeres, which was supposed to Wave lain 
there in a box of sand fora century or more. Thus having 
faiily billetted myself on the state, lodged in a palace, and 
equipped like a Prince, I saw sights, paid visits, bunted by day, 
drunk, enjoyed natches and made Others drunk at rfight for 
a whole month* 

' The art of sponging like others has been degraded by in- 
capable persons; but judge now and hereafter whether I did 
not raise it to a high degree of dignity. 

* Next morning was fixed by the $J%sir for my iptracj action 
at po urt. Taking Don Guesepo d« Silva* the of the 
Christian brothers^# the elephant, I proceeded to, the Royal 
residence; *wRj| ^tpyer sticks andspearmen running before 
me/ T^r^if^was seated and propt on at the end 

of, a street formed by his nobles sitting to face "in two 
cows* with inferior gentry at their backs. Having borrowed 
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i&ree gold mohurs of the Minister,, I presented them to his 
master, who accepted this nuzzur, chewing pawn and staring 
with vacant eyes all the while. Be neither spoke nor returned 
my salute, because as I afterwards learnt, the King of Delhi 
did neither to lilustrwus Gentlentin. The Thakoors haw* 
ever all stood up on my entrance, and after I retreated from the 
presence, hugged me reund and round. They placed me above 
all : but every one else I found had his place marked out with 
scrupulous exactness. As others continued to arrive party 
the whole or none of the rest rose to receive them according 
to their relative importance, ami room was made in the parti- 
cular spot where etiquette decreed that they should sit. The 
courtiers and even fheir attendants entered into conversation, 
but the meeting was (on the Whole) extremely dull and lasted 
tall two hours. My limbs were quite benumbed, by sitting 
so long like a tailor at work. I Was rewarded however with 
a present of seven trays, containing valuables to the amount 
of five hundred Rupees. There were no laws in those days 
against receiving presents, though if they had existed, I 
should have agreed with Shakespeare that there is more merit 
in the breach than the observance of them. 

Visiting the Minister after this levee, I complained of bis 
master's discourtesy in a<co&§dentiai way. It is the custom, 
said he, merely chstom. Hie Highness is delighted with your 
appearance, and Will be quite aflfobletn the evening when yon 
go to see the beast? fight. To this Royal shew, as in duty 
bound, we repaired at the appointed hour. Ascending to an 
open gallery tff the Palace which overlooked an area outside, 
now CToWded with men awd animals, t found the Raja sur- 
rounded by his Grandees. He acknowledged my obeisance 
and beckoned me, rather awkwardly, to approach. His chief 
counsellor perhaps finding prompting insufficient, became 
spe&esmftA. **B»s Highness asks how you am/* u Very well,” 
responded 1 With proper formality. u Theek !” said the Ma- 
jesty of ^eypore. t€ Is your house all as you wish it ? ^Super- 
ply to-my foktrag*'* 11 Theek l Is the General well ¥* * fix* 
cecdlngly vtefel. ^ ^Thefek V* The gentlemen belonging to 
the Residency aXd then half the functionaries in inrihr were > 
separately enqhbfedT for by the Minister,. 1 answered and the 
Raju approved in rfte l*nle manner. Hie Highness, though 
then only thifty-fokr,, and through every khnl of debauchery 
and excels, reached thd last stage of mental and bodily decree 
pttudfe. 1 liteVer saw him do any thing but chew pawn, nor 
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heard another word escape his lips than the ever repeated 
Theek The Thakoors were intently gazing on the as- 
semblage beneath the gallery. » 

* * A sea of beads rolled its waves over at least three acres of 
ground, and thousands of faces turned with uplifted eyes to 
•heir imbecile Prince. AU the beasts of the field seemed 
landing from Noah** Ark* Elephants, rams, stags, hogs, 
eats, and dogs were brought forward in pairs to contend as 
I imagined in mortal strife. But the sleek well-fed crea- 
tures knew better what was for their good* Although I was 
' assured that they underwent no tuition to make them harmless, 
the combatants made a shew of stiMng for victory, without 
injuring one another or drawing blood 4n a single instance. 
The eager anxiety and frequent shouts of noble and plebeian 
spectators, were incomprehensible to me, when I was told 
that they saw similar exhibitions once a week. They seemed 
equally at a loss to understand my laughter, when a great 
brute of a buffalne, instead of advancing to the sham encoun- 
ter with an adversary, wheeled about twirliwg his tail, and 
made his escape through the dismayed crowd. So fur from 
joining in my merriment they bewailed the flight ot the ani- 
mal. 


Getting away at last from this superlative entertainment, 
1 1 had to receive 'about a dofcen of the great lords at home. 
From reading the dispatches of our politicians, ope might 
form very exatted opinions of Rajpoot chiefs. You shall see 
how well at this time they were capable of estimating Btifcish 
power and the glories of Old England. We all squatted 
down on the quilted floor, whilst l was doomed to hear and an- 
swer questions from 3 o'clock 'to sun$ct in the month of Fe- 
bruary. I can only pretend to give specimens of our conver- 
sation* t( Are all gentlemen of your cfsste born in Bengal 
said Ran Beri Sal* of the Royal blood, apd afterwards Premi- 
er. u Oh no \ almostl all of us are born in the it coun- 
try” meaning Europe. •• Belat, is it Gaxni ?” %< Notat all, 

my* lords, we have a country called Fumittgestan beyond the 
sea or blacktyuter/' This dhused the whole party to stare 
i§r. ' After aliuleint^rrogatnries recommended 
“ Who i* th* NuWab Governor in your Belat 9” 
rge; by the Grace of God, Defender of the Faith 
if A king? A king ?” enquired thoy of one ano- 
** Hits * the name of Akbar on his coin ?” Thinking 
poor gentleman of Delili who still figures on the Com- 
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pany's rupees. A - being of such dignity beyond the kala 
pctnee< of which inland natives have a- shuddering horror, 
was a fact very difficult to believe* On being aske<* how many 
harvests we hod, I gave them desciipuons of Jdie seasons in 
Europe.', In winter, the lakes and rivers congeal and bear 
such a hard that vast carts, horses, and crowds of pnen 
travel "ever the water.” <( i Ay} Ay? elephants and ca- 
mels too u We have none of these ?” “ How then do 
your great men go in stale V* I attempted also to give an 
account of snow for which I could hit upon no word that they 
comprehended. But when k spoke of its falling in flakes, 
and making the whole island white like their lordships tur- 
bans, every mouth flew open and each noble lord stretched 
out a hand to request further explanation of such an unheard- 
of phenomenon. I had much difficulty in turning them ci- 
vjUy out of the house at last. 

Being nowon decidedly good terms at Court, I took occa- 
sion to suggest a commutation of the rotal bountry. A din- 
ner consisting of various uneatable kickshaws and monkey's 
meat had hitherto been sent to me daily by the Haja ; but on 
representing through my Christian friend to the Minister that 
a pecuniary substitute was customary in our provinces when 
Chiefs of the times were honoured with the visits of illustrious 
gentlemen. His Excellency the Nazir from thenceforward fa- 
voured me with two hundred rupees every morning in lieu of 
all demands on the state larder. This was the best monthly 
allowance which the discernment of any Government has yet 
conferred on me. 

The excellent large elephant which I bad the use of, 
proved of the greatest service in carrying me through the 
beautiful streets to the neighbouring Baghs or garden houses. 

I shall not repeat descriptions with which most readers are al- 
ready satiated. * v 

The architecture, like every thing else of the Hindoos, 
seems to be borrowed and compounded from many sources 
which 1 shall not attempt to trace* One form of a suite of 
apartments is incessantly repeated in all sorts of buildings. 

Two quadrangular rooms surmounted by domes, are con* 
nected by an oblong rouping between them which has a roof 
resembling an ^Verted boa^ called I think, Calabutt. In 
garden houses they are often highly ornamented. Within, s 
crowned with pinnacles outside, and the immense flag stones 
doping and projecting from the4op of the wall to throw off 
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tain, look like the widgl Of a living creature £ or a reader of the* 
Arabian Nights might fancy the whole structure prepared to 
fly through the air at the back of a Genie* >1 have never met 
with any account of the origin of the under common to Hin* 
does and Mussulmans, and much varied by both. One might 
conjecture the prototype to have been a Posy, made up in the 
native way, with half the flowers rising perpendicularly from 
the floor to become the entablature, and the rest falling down- 
wards to constitute the base, at the same time that the stalks 
of both united to form the fluted shaft. When well executed 
if is truly elegant* Iti most of the old bouses built -or im- 
proved by Jey Mngh, elaborate and regularly proportioned 
pillars of this kind are to be seen. There are some irr the 
palace of Ambcer, on which the best workmen of that Aus- 
gustan Age of this country must have expended years of la- 
bour. « 

The outer windows of one apartment at Awhe@r are of 
Venetian glass stained of different colours, exhibiting gods 
and godesses, probably in imitation of the Apostles on the 
windows of our cathedrals. The worthy Monks are tradi- 
tionally reported to ,^ane given lessons to both painters and 
architects in the da>s of Jay Singh, who made use of them to 
embellish his new city, heathen temples and all# 

This great man, the only prince of whom the Surtijbsns 
or sun-born Rajoqts, of the.Gutchwa tribe, have reason to be 
proud, might no doubt derive many scattered ideas from his 
European servants, but he has followed no western model 
which they were likely to set before him. Ail his works are 
homogeneous and Oriental. He created no mostrositles by 
engrafting foreign architecture on the discordant system of 
his - eountrymem The width, straightness, and regular inter* 
section of the streets of Jeypere are frequently cited in proof 
of the European origin of the founder's improvements. J But 
to any man of discernment, actus tome d to consider geometri- 
cal figures and demonstrations as he was, the beauty and uti- 
lity of right Unas were likely enough to occur in arranging the 
Boosts of a populous oily. * ^ 

^ Jey Singh fimtboly studied Eocjid, explained to him by 
thrr apeestor of the De Silvas, but got the Work transiat&d 
into Sanscrit, which translation the Hindoo prfestbobdj$&f& 
# way chsfaetefcisticof their admiration, declared S lost 
<*t their Vedas which the Raja had the pious merit of MMi 
log* He seems to have overlooked or per'mps disfkgtiided 
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the military objections to the site of hit new capital. It {* 
built on a plain only more spacious than thht M Ambeer, be* 
tween the two receding chums of hills, which cdttHdand it on 
both* aides. The walls which connect them* are sufficient to 
keep oilt predatory horsemen, though ifceithefr they rtbr the 
other defences would stand a battery of six pounders under 
good managements 

'Flie place certainly held out some months ngalnts Meer 
Khan. I remember being railed on to witness the havoc he 
lied made. He or his General of Artillery essayed to form & 
breach by chipping off ihe pirapet first and descending gradu* 
ally to the foundation of the wall. As the masonry However 
appeared no where injured two feet ftfbm the top, 1 fancy the 
shot generally went over. 

Unfortunately the accomplished founder did not live to 
finish the city, and his successors spoiling Whatever they 
touched, committed barbarities still visible. It is a remarka- 
ble feature in the architecture of Jcypore that the roOH 
which have no limbers in them are constructed of stone of 
beams hewn out of the neighbouring rocks and embedded in 
mortar. The palace is little else than a cluster of square 
courts, each of which comprised the same suites of apartments. 
They differ principally in the degree and number of embellish- 
ments. These quadrangles are two or sometimes three sto- 
ries high, and the ascent is by inclined planes, instead of stairs. 
The Sheesh mahils* crusted with mirrors and flaming in all 
the splendour of Hindoo mythology, are elaborately painted. 
Tfyey are the boudoirs of the Princesses. The present Queen 
mother in the days of her youth inhabited a succession of 
beautiful pigeon holes elegantly ornamented. The terraced 
floors were covered with * potton quilts about three inches 
thick, over which* anow-Whit? doth was drawn and fastened 
down lights the parchment of a drum* Little glass windows, 
veiled with remarkably flue muslin, excluded glare and admit- 
ted plenty of “ uulhy light/’ Her Household gods and re- 
ligious pageant* Were depiqted in vivid colours on the wall* 
and in innumerable niches, >creens, or purdahs of satin pur- 
pet and broad vwh, were all 4hut separated one room ot ihe 
interior from mother. Had it not been for the monotonous 
rejHUiMton of the sums objects under every dome and calrt- 
huti th® residence of the Kani would have been enchanting* 

% The larger apartments ‘for receiving company are just 
What Mussulmans called Barhh Dure*, consisting of the stone 
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roofs mentioned, supported^ on arches, and I think none irt^ 
Jeypore exceed 24 feer square. 

t , S^Phe gardens attached t*» a me of the town houses have 
»vei?o^s of cypress, trees with fountains playing in the middle, 
as. in the area of the Taj at Agra and other places. I spent 
many an, afternoon by special invitation in these mansions 
and bowers of the Thakoors. Each and all of their Lordships 
had at this time a rather voracious appetite for crown lands, 
and being convinced of my irresistible influence With the 
great men of my country, they were willing to treat with me 
for slices and patches on liberal terms. 9i How much/’ Said I 
frankly to one of them, how much would you give me for 
getting you such and such lands “ What is customary* the 
half to be sure was the ready reply. But I have always 
thought, like voor friend the Meerutt Observer , that no busi- 
ness could be sifely transacted without hard cash. 

The fallacy of land being any security for realization was 
proved on this occasion, for neither the worthy Thakoor nor 
1 would trust to it, nnd«so the negociatiou dropped. 

; My dear Mr Philip Scratch, though the Prince of Steno- 
graphers, you made a mistake at one of our interviews ! 
What you sent to the Press the Saturday before last makes 
me leave the palace late in the evening and go holhe to receive 
company at 3 o'clock thtf "sdme afternoon. You left but a 
sentence which Would hare fixed the dale of the visit of the 
Thukoots «n the day after the exhibition of tame wild beasts, 
tito matter, only be It understood that I rarely thke the tra- 
vellers licence, though 1 may sometimes, inadvertently or 
otherwise,- mention two occurrences as contemporaneous 
which happened With an interval of a few years between them. 
As fbr youfr dten of hbUbur about town Who grudge 'me the 
title of Captain, if ybti want to satisfy them put i€ common- 
ly called” before it, as is done in the case of titular Lords to 
please liyers inEngland. v You shall kuo# hereafter how and 
Why t ceased to be one of themselves. His Highness Maharaja 
Jjiggut Singh of Jeypdfe, had at this time a well fed pack of 
hbnting'leopafds; ifbd the master of them Was Illy intimate 
friend and constant eespciate/ the Right Honourable Thakoor 
Megh Singh, ode otahemost circumspect moral&tebf Cutch wa 
blood. Whom but confidential menials ' ever kaw dead 

drunk, his own private' 1 terrace;’ 1 up twd pair of 

Mia Lordship, desirous of shewing a &tran* 
ger>ltb#li%#iWefe slain in thiS^kiitil o t field sport* appointed 
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a Jay for the chase. Perceiving how much 'plentiful diet 
abated ferocity in the late fights, I recommended, a general 
fast/or the benefit of tfie animals, which was observed in the 
afternoon before we set out. The hunting party was, what 
we may cell, a marriage procession in masquerade. A band 
of music with dancers and singers skipping along* led the 
van* next. followed three covered bhy ies drawn each by^four 
bullocks containing leopards two and two. The* noble, 
huntsman and I occupied a similar vehicle in the centre, 
and great personages of inferior note brought up the rear, 
in conveyances of the same sort. Getting into these hacke- 
ries about three miles trom the city, we proceeded slow- 
ly through the deep sand of a road little frequented, in 
order to approach p. field where flecks of deer were feed" 
ing without disturbing them. .The game, I understood, 
were too simple to apprehend, any, danger from people 
engaged in nuptial festivities. Nevertheless, the players of 
the Rajpoot been, or vina, an instrument of considerable 
noise, and the capers of those they inspired, in their zeal 
caused the deer repeatedly to crowd together, and then dart 
away, with those beautiful quivering bounds, which bespeak 
4he elastic buoyancy of every limb and joint. The leopard’s 
eyes had hitherto been bandaged with a piece of leather, hav- 
ing a lining of stuffed cloth tied over them, like the catcher 
in blindman’s buff. From jawbpne to brisket (heir throats 
were covered with shields of strong camel hide* Being at 
last within perhaps twenty paces pf four or five deer browing 
fearlessly, the eyes of one of the leopards were unbound, 
and after being shewn his prey he was lowered to the ground 
masked by a sheet, while the carriages kebt moving. Instead 
of rushing instantly at the pearest, the animal instinctively 
crept towards . one of the flock which had its tail to him, pre- 
cisely as l have seen a cat stealing upon a sparrow. The 
first dear which he passed giving the .alarm by juqiping 
off, the , proposed victim saw and distanced his pursuer 
in the twinkling of an eye., The beast of, prey, quite 
out of breath by going 50 yards ju speed, day down help- 
less and W$9 brought bapk by the keepers. We presently- 
slipped another that likewise missed his. aim, but . getting 
intq a, terrified, crowd* one, of the deer in. its .Confusion 
crossed his pftth, so near that the leopard .sprung . on its. 
flank. With its large eyes glaring hofizonjally towards us 
from the posture ip which thp horns kept its head, the poor 
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creature twisted on Us back add struck furiously with itfc long 
sharp fioufe which rattled on the leopard** shield before he 
succeeded in the work of death It was late m the afternoon 
are I witnessed what my friends reckoned a genuine hunt. 
Seeing the outline of a single deer behind a sand heap over* 
grown with rank grass, one of our leopards, cowering and 
ci awl mg with the wreathy motion, peculiar to their family* 
got near enough to take it by surprise, and at one tell spring 
alighted on its back. Both went down. When I reach- 
ed the spot, he bestrode the belly at his ptey with his re- 
morseless fangs buried in its throat. 

The sport being over and the u towery elephant” within 
hail, 1 returned more rapidly and joyously than I came through 
the Waste of sand. To Calcutta Cockneys, and other gentle- 
men who may yearn in *ain fora sight of Indian deserts and 
mountain ranges, of jjrhich the miniatures were now before 
me, I beg to certify the striking similitude of the first, in all 
but colour, to a plain covered with drifted snow, and of the 
Other to a bank of summer clouds. te Praise to Cuneya, I 
bear the peafowl again !” is a common ejaculation of Jeypo- 
rians when they return from a distant journey. As tve 
re- entered the town serenaded by this music, and fanned 
with the wings of pigeons, " how abominable !” said 1 to 
the Thekoov, “that these fine spacious streets should Cach be 
made into three by two rows of ugly huts in the middle !** 
'lhat was just wh*t General Ochterlony said whert he first 
saw the place 1 answered* my friend. He proceeded in a long 
circumstantial story to tell me an anecdote vefry characteristic 
of politeness before they discover its inefficiency on 

most Europeans. The Na?ir extolled the taste of the General, 
w,ho to \m utter surprise on paying another visit, soon after- 
wards found that Ull the miserable booths had been swept 
froth the streets which n^w appeared as Jey Sin^h left them. 
Compensation to the \>oar hucksters, whose shops had been 
destroyed to propitiate the Resident, formed no part of the 
ministerial measure, but 1 when the people petitioned the 
CiUUdral for relief, he blamed the act severely, Co the astonish- 
ment of the Nastir, and requested him to recompense the 
wfbrc^sisr their losses, Me promised compliance with all 
his mighty and compensated the e$ect*dtfad.«^noi by giving 
them m^tmj^to^ pevmission to re-build th^fv* abominations 
op 1 saw them. . 

l nm #onfy, ind«*4, Mr. Scratch, to shock your pur£ and 
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*urt tainted mind, but {he tr^uth must be told that the Lords and 
Ladies of Jeypore were, in my time, no better than they 
should be. To characterize the setfual morality of the place, 
a scandalous European traveller might call their city the 
Paris of central India. I do not dispute the Claims of^ Benares, 
but it lies fhr to the East. Most of the Thakoors, besides 
three or four wives of their own rank, have from ten to twenty 
spouses attached to their establishment by a sort of matri- 
monial tie, Which leaved the" consciences of the ladies a good 
deal at liberty. My Lords are wont, after the evening dur- 
bar, to indulge at home in various domestic amusements, th# 
last of Which, though various in kind and degree, is gene- 
rally very exhileMting* Almost every Th«koor, when in 
town at least, Which is only during a feW months in the year, 
eats opium in enormous quantities, smokes intoxicating 
drugs, drinks a kind of brandy made frt>m the grapes of the 
country, or quaffs the bazar beverage of our thirsty pri- 
vates, until his Lordship is — dead drunk. No trifling, sip- 
ping, or social merriment With him, he goes to work in a 
business-like manner Commonly alone, and is carried to bed, 
where he is reckoned, by his household, quite safe till the 
next morning. Whenever he begins to snore, or snort in 
the peculiar manner* of ofte so intoxicated, hid nose pro- 
claims jubilee to all the fkmrly, anfd whoever wishes to go 
abroad takes leave of ab6ertce. The gates sufficient to keep 
them in and always closed ^ooh after Sunset, fly open to give 
exit to equipages in which the ladies proceed to visit their 
friends and return unquestioned by the Watchmen. The par- 
amour of each was known, talked of with little reserves 
but though the naughty fhitigs were scarcely blamed for infi- 
delity, I observed a disposition to be severe on them fdr neg- 
lecting the strict rules of caste. * A grave friend once declared, 
that could he believe a certain ftajpdfdee guilty of intriguing 
with a certain Jfhat, he Would tell her tfraSter (or husband.)’ 
I thought tins straftge cruelty amidst' so much liberality. 

I felt d great' and particular ctirloSfty tfo know the Secret 
history of the palace, but fotmd my'VisitbrS shy of talking 
on the subject. 

Besides three Ranees of the ot^her Rajpoot tribes, and th# 
Oudipore Princess who Wk£ pbtstotoretf by &dr father, should 
have been a fourth, the Raja claimed the i&ftMhre affection# 
of, it was eVCrted, 20& females ClrCum^thcCs, Whith no* 
one doubted or Merited, iheir offices perfect sine- 

cures, m so far as royalty was concerned. What then were 
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the domestic ^rran’gemmHs of the charming sinecuriats ? 
I mnnsiged to g&tlw some cuotruhnnd information which ex- 
cited in iqe very ambitious hopes t shall &at reveal all that X 
discovered, but cqnfjne myself to a personal narrative, Lfu- 
dersWndjng fh^t the wile q* Acha Mia as he was styled at 
court, the '* (5op<l Man/' Signor de Silva the eldqr, had the 
privilege qf baiting on one of the Piinpe^aek when site 
pleaded, l laid my plans through that channel. The kaiUidQ^ 
scttpe, “ a philosophical toy/' was then quite new to us, a n d 
having one in my writing f|esh, t gof it presented to Ifer 
Uoyal Highqe^s, To my disappointment and astonishment, 
she repaid the cqmpfi<nent npt as l expected* hot in kind by 
senaipg me a thing different m outward app^raq.e certainly, 
yet made precisely on the smnq purples, and equal m effect 
to Brewster’s invention. , 

rr No matter* thought h on reflection, we have exchanged 
presents^ per.iaps I shall have a private message \n good time.” 
This happened on the f^th day of my monfh of good allowan- 
ces, and I h»d almost despaired before it had any consequeq- 
c*ej*. Qne night after attending a nqtch tfll very late I was 
)q$$ fyUtug asleep in my pajapp* 9 «nder a European blquk^ 
When I heard the large outer dour jarring qn its hiqge? aqd 
presently people ascending the atair which of steps in 
my abode. Next entered my Jeypqre chamberlain, thriving 
open the peg qnd socket doprg* he coolly announced 
tywjadips, who immediately presented themselves ip my bed 
room* The only light in the apartment being in a &m&U e^rth- 
ei* cup of oil s^t one corner, f could qq)y see that hqth wore 
pelii&oats and large white doputtas* Qrnammmd with shin- 
tqg lace* Th«y neither girjs nor old WP^en, b^f p«- 
fcaqfq * thought, find r^e to welcome thqm, ^{\l 

Swing with surprise. Buteacn, stretching a bapd from qp- 
a$t the veil* beckoned k«ul cojpffWpded me to fit 9 tfU. ^h^u 
I Phey^di pae of them ordef^d t h e S er Wl M> b* gone, and 
sat down with jh«?r companion on the qnilf. Qh Epjd • sqi<l 
$ mW^rdfy, t$ it poipe to ttys i A brace of fUji&qtpqes “ beard- 
*0g the li<m iP h*£ deg, the $mcj}cr on Vti coqch !" They 
talked apart one to another and stared at me quiet cqm- 


* M4SM* ’ WfWPWtyg {9 JJ)^f*a,^ech for tj|»e 

*%MW‘ occasion, <* I grieve tfea| you, faflY? not dqne me 

the j?m s »np %M of iw prm n & to ‘lark- 

mtgpf wy c}) W.bi?r suxgly, yylipretpre ^iije f^o aiyis in my 
fig9tfrt$ent at once?” “ Wah ! unswered they laughing at 
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the sublime in gallantry. Walt ! if you hafl brought your 
wives Vvit h you we should have come to sete them.” fr I am not 
mArh'ed, ladies, quite disengaged, I assure you.” “ But listen 
if yon plCafee, Sir Knight, (Sahib Bahadur) will yon tell us 
truth if we ask yrth'some questions >” “ Truth ? assuredly 

Mud am, I never played false or broke a vow to womankind, 
arid never $hdll, deuend upon it.” *• Wheh a King, be- 
yond the black water, dies without children, who succeeds 
hitb> 99 “ Pishaw !” quoth I to mysfelf, and to her “ his bro- 

ther, sister, nephew, niece or whoever is next of kin.” “ And 
his Queen >'* cried both at once. “ No." <f Why not r Sir 
Knight V* <f The laws forbid it/’ (( If the King leave a suck- 
ing nianchild, who governs for the infant?*' “ Any body 
Whom the king before his death and the nation appoint Re- 
gent.” '* Do they appoint the Queen ?” Sung out both in- 
quisitors Again. “ Yes, they do sometimes.” This answer 
seemed so satisfactory that one was going Off, as if her business 
were done, hut the other pulled her back. s \ Suppose two 
Queen's to have sons after the king dies, do both reign V' 
€S Their Majesties are blest with only one wile a piece in 
Europe.” “ What do you style the rest of your sovereign’s 
ladies then ? “ Naughty women if he hare any.** i€ Such 

people V' whispered she aside. By this time I had wrapped 
myself in the sheet, and observing that w« might converse 
more agreeably than on politics, proposed to seat myself 
beside them on the floor. But they uttering the interjection 
« Re ! Re rather loud though in what I thought a laughter- 
loving mood, brought a couple of armed men to the door- 
way, Who withdrew when ordered, and so did I. After a few* 
more questions the ladies asked if I would wait on one of the 
Ranees Whom they named, if Her Highness’s mace-bearer 
cUtfie to tell mte when and where. “Ha ! they are but go- 
be tweens after all” said I to myself* as making their conde- 
scending obeis&AOnss, my visitors Walked away. 

This whs a marvellous domic liary visit, but having always 
found the ways of women inscrutable, I never gave myself 
the trouble of trying to account fo* any thing in which they 
took a part. One fact, however, struck me that the states 
Women of this place were better at their craft than the 
Raja’s hePedithfy counsellors, though what the succession 
to thrones hkd do, with *he feelings oi a goung woman to- 
wards a youiig ihah I could not comprehend. ^ 

The mace-beare* appeared at last, not at all as a secret 
messenger, but with a present of Fruit. 
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On the appointed evening, though long before the guardi- 
ans were likely to be snoring drunk, I hastened to the palace 
with a palpitating heart. Met at the gate by halt' a dozen sil- 
ver stic ks, I was ushered from a Court through a bura duree, 
to a corridor, close to a raised plat from which was the flop? 
of a suite of rooms with domes ami the inverted boat roof. 
There were three openings, or jerocas in front, covered 
with yellow muslin which I soon perceived with transparent, 
to admit of those behind it seeing me whilst the darkness in 
which they sat made it impossible for me to get a sight of 
them? To my great mortification the f|4er J>e $ilva r and 
two old men, occupied the carpets and cushions an each side, 
and after being announced and salaming, ktuok my place right 
opposite the large jeroca. The interior proved to he full of 
Princesses and their maids of honour. The sitting grey 
beards never stirred or^spoke, but a solemn person clapping 
his ear to the yellow screen, brought questions and carried 
answers of the commonplace kimi. I spoke aloud, an<) saw 
that 1 was understood without his aid, Oii p , that I should 
pronounce an hermaphrodite, who giggled like a girl but 
talked with a masculine voice, said at me but to the spokes- 
man; Where are his wives? 1 replied direct and heard them 
all tittering at my denial of having any help-mate. I had next 
to repeat the old story of which they had heard about frost 
and snow, or as they culled \tf* white rain,” “ Are the ladies 
of his country all red faced V 9 “ Yes, like myself in respect to 
colour, but wonderfully handsome.” At this moment a purdah 
was rolled up which let a flood of light upon me, and 1 could 
perceive the outline of faces pressing eagerly against the 
curtain to gaze at a strange object, whilst many voices 
grew audible, ** La, his hair is like white sheep’s wool.” 

VVhat funny green eyes V* “ They are cat’s eyes !° “ N ;»r- 
rainjee ! I never saw such a skin, has he not the leprosy ? ' 
Mr. tie Silva, Who h&d been receiving some instructions at 
the }orpca$ now came up without leave ask#d; and laying 
hold of my hand drew ine nearer the ladies. “ It is quite 
smooth/’ said the animal, running his fingers over my cheek 
+* and no scales upon it.” “ I see his teeth, eh* look here, 
whata tjueer face it is altogether !” continued some curious 
damsel iq command a general Wvey- “ i 

declare/;^|M^ one with her mouth near the ground., <f his 
countenance is just the picture of a monkey’s reverse when 
U lip/’ “ Hush ! Ha! ha? Hush 1 he ! he*! he !*' 
y||p|he gigglers had it five to one, and the whole of the 
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party adjourned, laughing outrageously, to another apart- 
ment# 

I raised mv voice to Signor tie Silva in no measured 
terms against this treatment of an English gentleman, and 
ordered mv equipage with a thundering tone of command. A 
grey beard disappeared, an«3 as foreseen, trays with splendid 
presents and an apologetic message were hurried to the spot, 
lest I should decamp without being paeified. They sold after* 
wards for 900 Rupees, 1 faithfully kept a promise which ihe 
Royal Ladies exacted, of not complaining to ihe Governor 
General of their impoliteness. 

About a year and a half subsequently. \ learnt from the 
old Nazir, in his retirement at Muttra, that the Raja having 
adopted an heir at his suggestion, died without issue 3 but af- 
ter the Biitish Resident ha3 been listening to swearing and 
counter-swearing to prove or disprove the adoption, for two 
months, one of my gigglvrs was safely deljvered'of a son. 
The veracious parties now prepared for a new course of oaths 
on the ^child’s paternity and even maternity 3 but said the ex- 
Minister smirking, the General would hear no more and al- 
ways answered, was not the late Raja her lawful husband } To 
be sure lie was, and the lady’s son is now sovereign of Jey- 
pore. This same General, I must now tell you, presently 
ejected rne from the most comfortable quarters I ever occupi- 
ed. I still remember the ugly brown envelope, in which I 
received the following intimation through the Minister. 

Dear Wayward,— I am directed by the Resident to ex* 
press to you privately, his astonishment at your late proceed- 
ings in Jeypore, of all which he has been particularly informed, 
and he requests you to leave the place without delay. Recol- 
lecting your services in the Hills he is unwilling to take that 
public notice of your conduct which in his opinion it merits 
nn this occasion. The General has made no report to your 
Commanding Officer as yet,, nor will he, provided you make 
haste in taking your departure, but he knows that you are 
absent, ostensibly on sick leave, and has seen a letter from 
you purporting to be dated on board of your budjerow at 
Agra 10 days ago. 

Yours sincerely, • * * * 

1 explained these awkward appearances of course, but on 
another occasion I will tell you about my (i Services in the 

Hills/* - 

The Hills.-*- Between you and me, my dear Stenographer 
of the Delhi Gazette, 1 miscalculated sadly in volunteering to 
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senile in the Hills $ but like ttiany-othcrs at that time, I>t~ 
pected a pleas int tour over a new country full of strAnge 
Sights withoiit any fighting at all. The officer^ of my Vegi- 
were a hum-drum set of fellows, Among whom it was 
impossible to get up a venture at hashed, gold mohur points 
at whist, & natch. Or even a Jrftiai party. -Some Bfcnraset ero* 
nies, Whose corps Werfe ordered on service when the Goorkha 
war commenced, enticed me to quit such unworthy society 
and join them in the field. 1 got permission, of Cbur&e, tgjth 
a little blarney for my teal, and was appointed to Ho duty 
with the light battalion of the North West Division, just as* 
}t was preparing t<V enter the highlands of Hindoor. Here I 
found nly ancieht: friteud 1 (and how lamented) boon cottip&nimv 

John C y flourishing in all his glory. He and I had been 

*ival chiefs of a fihttiset Club, until the mfetnbers ihstsfced on 
matching ns at plain gfh, When John beat me by half a cane 
bottle. This victory of his created a great sensation at the 
time, and his character ever afterwards maintained the ascen* 
dtney over mine* 6ut he being Clever, well informed, and 
Warm hearted, and though no ornament for a drawing 
boom, made to be the very soul Of a wight cellar or a 
bivouack. I bore his superiority With gxiod g«ace. I do not 
mean to acknowledge, however that he* or any associate re- 
tarded in their HemibisceheCS, could rise to the ^conception 
6 r practice of the private diplomacy and flnauciul Operations 
which distinguished hah, The light battalion being added 
to the old 3d Regiment to form the reserve, it* commandant 
the redoubted Joot Sihg, proved a delightful accession to my 
a&tpiai ntu nee. He was at this time *% Shian of about fifty, 
though siitty in appearance, Of rafheV diminutive size, with 
the leer of a satyr oh fti* CbuWtfchauee which contrasted oddly 
tvith the mhmbliftvr motion of a pair of jaws ncaiiy bereft 
bf teeth. His military renhwt* wfcs only approaching the 
dawn, but he had alrek<Jy earned his title aftti extensive fame 
lb the army, by unebmmon exeetifchee in Convenatimnl Ro - 
IHfthre. Yet the Colonel was no deluding theorist. He told 
f hi ihi table stories from practical experience* of what happen- 
ed fo himaef in "wonderous scenes of lovd and peril, which 
we$e,kighly reUdtkfd by his youthful auditors in our tentless 
fields of Jta Jfepai war. Though ho longer soothed by 
tender ami Lady Marius, Joot SlfigTiad still a re- 

pj^enthtfVe of* the sex called by th£ pvofatte Nield Swivel 
WpMf^jlow^d him on foot, yea and unveiled, over mountain 
tfcfpogh Chasm, brake, add flood, in his career of £lery, to the 
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knowledge of every map ip the reserve. 

I shall never forget the first prospect of njp.unta'm ranges 
indented with glens and covered with, forests* in iheir 
quiet iqajesfy, after a sojqprn of seven, years on the dreary 
flats pf India, The sfcre^m^ w.fyieh issued from them ip§tead 
of being masses of dirty water, rippled clear us crystal, over 
bed® strewn with pebbles. After the capture of Nallagurh, 
which defended th& entrance into the Hills, we encountered 
objects at. eyery step reminding us of home, anti disclo- 
sing beauties >vhicl> nope of ps expected to meet vydhin east- 
ern scenery. 

Being yet a military novice, I fopnd myself lamentably 
taken ip by the term reserve, which I innocently associated 
with a post in the rear uqtil it appeared that we were destined 
to move ip advance and le^d the way to danger. Leaving 
beds, tables* chairs and every article behipd, which a bearer 
might not truss on hia back like a knapsack, we followed the 
indefatigable steps of Lavytie, the field Engineer, who took us 
by a route which hq had previously surveyed alone, at awfpl 
hazard of immolation through ( * the punch bowl” to the 
naked summit qf what was called, I think, Kang Wang. 

This ugly ridge, with the Chinese-like name,, ran parallell 
to another iip mediately beyond, on which the main body of 
the enemy under * Singh Tbnppa, their general in 

chief, had takep posf tq dispute our further progress. This 
formidable line of qatund and artificial fortifications, proba- 
bly five qiil£$ in length, extended ffom the fort of Ifamglrnrh 
pp their right, to tlpe high conical pe^k of Cqt-ka-tiba, on the 
left, and a\l the cpn^Bftanding epunences between these ex- 
tremes bristled with palisaded defences and armed Goorkhas. 
I had UP ipclinatiop to eo ne«rer these sapie ghastly stqckqdqs. 
* € Cqlppel,” a^k e 4 I a s dppt affectionately ha piled him a 
Rubble bubbly," Mie peqe/ai surely fo qaaW 

qs march. through, frightful, Ijollpw, up, fhpsc precipices, 
and oyer the ^al)s pt\ si^s and s^qneq teq t'e^t high , to drive 
tjh$ £oofkb#fl| ffo*n s.qcb vile cro^f nests a® tpey occqpy 
yqndqr “ An Jiq qrh e ? WS $#n 4<? it, that's all 1 can 

yzV* ansfte/ed he* 'jfbi 8 sniall yomfprt : apd after 
the lift* earns up, eyery qqje $qeq*ed of iqy ppipimi, thipkipg 
we ipust retreat sinca impracticable. Lawtiq, 

hoyrev^r wg s qgdin afoot, f and q* I Iwpt subsequently, 
reeqppoitering every epqi, by pight* lh place of opeiqqg the 
W4> ^berqfqre by fqtciqg the eqemy’s wdrks^ the reserve 
W§? o^efed to seije thft table ltujd q| Candnb ah their left. 
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with the view of turning that flank #nd moving on their 
rear. We took this beautiful post without opposition* I 
had passed my boyhood in a country of fir trees of which an 
Extensive forest, the first we had seen, grew on the north 
Side of the mountain at this place. 1 wandered into It alone, 
and well remember what time can never revive, the ineffable 
recollections and feelings which Were awakened within me, 
by the peculiar sound that a light breeze made over my heart in 
passing through the tong fibrous leaves. No person who has 
listened to the * tf moaning pitied” when young, can hear 
them with indifference in after life. There were, and doubt- 
less are, two knolls at Can’dni <m the edge of the steep des- 
cent rising f< like sentinels to guard enchanted ground,” 
from the tops of which I have gazed tor hours on the Gum ^ 
btr and its Woodland banks. The stream in some parts* 
darting through several^iarrow channels, lo.iked liks meteors : 
in others collecting into one sheet of deep blue, rolled along 
over a bed of variously coloured stories, ami often overhung, 
or partially obstructed, by jutting rocks. Dells crowded 
with trees dn the opposite side of t\\p river, Seemed gulls 
of verdure, which the eye could not pierce, and on that ac-* 
count dwelt upon with greater interest. The primrose grew 
at my feet ami the declivities were sprinkled with wild straw- 
berries. I could not enjoy such scenes now; but let me 
recommend any sentimental gentleman or lady, going to the 
Hills in quest of them, to visit C&ndnh t( They can do 
natoght without ns,” said our gallant commander, as a de- 
tachment arrived to relieve tfie reserve, and an order for Us 
to proceed bv a route Which l did not admire, to the rear of 
the 1 enemy and take a position behind their principal stockade. 
We marched after dinner in a dark night, descending into the 
valley of Neher where the army was soon to encamp tot a 
month, find fbllotvetf LuWtie to the destined place. D-^k 
A — m command of the Pioneers Who, as I once heard a 
distinguished person say. growled like a bear. Worked lrke a 
horse, and was ready as fi game cock to fight, having plenty 
of |a Seines ready, thfeW up a battery dhd had two six potfnd- 
et# "planted in fbg ^mbfnSuffes before day break. When thtf 
mOVtiiftg refealejMte state of affairs, it Was agreed" thtft field 
pieces ^ impression oh the Stockade, which more- 
over Useless to Us it captured; A mortar nest If 

brought th£ light guns on elephant's backs, was usetf 

Which the Goorkhas squatting behind iheif 
w|ij|p&^V hiss arid llatue and crack around them, with tftd 
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greatest apathy. The general now arriving, *hia sagest of 
councillors, the young engineer got orders for a reconnoitr- 
ing party of 10b men under a junior officer, with winch he 
set out along the face of the hill^ which rises in many heights 
and hollows, tpwards Ramgurb. They had gone perhaps two 
miles from us before any thing remarkable occurred. But on 
reaching the crest of one of the rulges, they unexpectedly dis- 
covered atroorkha picket, within musket shot on the oppo- 
site side of a dell, and 20 or 30 overloaded matchlocks went 
off in succession, informing us that the party was attacked. 
Having no glvss of my own, I seized one belonging to a 
griffin, top Well bred to claim his property, and gazed eagerly 
at L^wtie and his men under fire. None of them dropped, 
nor I believe were touched. They closed up, and advancing at 
quick time presently vanished to charge the enemy at the point 
of the bayonet. The same fire continue^ for some minutes, aud 
when it ceased, w r e could discern the seapoy s caps and glitter- 
ing muskets on the spot somewhat higher than that whence 
they had driven their opponents. The battery rung with 
acclamuti n of the gallant exploit, and I followed Joot Singh 
and others to a rising ground not far off to ha\e a better 
view of the scene of action. Our attention was drawn to 
the fort by the hideous sound of a large sort of trumpet, 
which echoed among the rocks. We were ere long destined 
to know that this was their beat to arms. A crowd of per- 
haps 400 men assembling under the walls of Kamghur, now 
got in motipn not ferociously, but somewhat like an English 
mob running to see a boxing match. My commandant, see- 
ing a senior officer in the battery, sent me to ask his orders 
“ Whether we should support.” The superior, known by the 
style and title of Jawing Jack, made two bad puns, and at last 
said “ Why, if the Colonel thinks he can beat off the enemy 
and secure the post taken by Lieutenant Lawtie, I think he 
had better do s<>.” “ Them are not orders Sir,” said Joot Singh 
when l returned. Fie presently got instructions from another 
quarter however to protect the battery in person and to 
detach a company to the assistance of the engineer. This 
fatal duty fell to Lieut. Williams of the 3d Regiment. He 
was a handsome young fellow of about 22, gaily dressed, in 
tl)e Hussar bpqts add tight pantaloons of those days, which 
were very ill suited to mountain warfare, yet he ascended 
briskly and hurried up his men oh bearihg the fire of their 
comrades open pn their assailants. It was not* in volley or by 
sections/ hut in* irregular bursts, indicating to experienced 
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ears that it had began without orders. I 9hall state the 
facts as I learnt them on a future day. The place being natu- 
rally strong, the officers proposed to maintain it, but by 
the time the Goorkhas came near, the upper layer of car- 
tridges in the cartouche boxes was expended, while the se- 
cond layer being inverted lay at the bottom of the case, and 
could not be readied until the boxes were turned. Turn 
them for God’s sake ! ,f said the officer. M Sepoys, you have 
yuur bayonets/' cried Lawtie. But a panic seized the men, 
and they fled in utter confusion towards the battery, falling 
and dispersing over the unknown ground. When they came 
fairly in sight of us, the Goorkhas yelling like a pack of 
bloodhounds in full cry, were constantly overtaking the 
hindmost, and strewing the ground with their bodies. The 
stream of fugitives crossing Williams in an oblique direc- 
tion, he endeavoured r by a brave effort to throw his company 
between our party and their pursuers : but alas ! flight 
proved too contagious, and his men joining in it, left him al- 
most alone. Exhausted, it was said by advancing so rapidly, 
he seemed to trust his useless regulation sword against the 
reeking sabres that now came upon him from all sides. His 
limbs were cut through and his head cleft in an instant. 
Every Goorkha passing the spot delighted to heap barbardhs 
insult on the mangled remains of the gay and spirited youth 
who had been jesting with us half an hour before. Lawtie 
and his companion were safe. The enemy retired, and Ameer 
Singh allowed the bodies of the slain to be disposed of by 
their friends. 

After sleeping for three weeks in the open air with har- 
ness on our backs, and wearing the same clothes night and day, 
it, was perfect luxury for us to return to cantonment-life at 
£feber, where our tents now arrived in a few days. Little 
stockaded posts being established at Candni and other places 
kept open our communication with the plains, in spite, of all 
the forces which Ameer Singh could command, though he 
^till lay literally between us and our supplies had they come 
pa the crow flies, or indeed by any route previously existing. 
At firsf every European arid hillman pronounced the idea of 
taking 18^pouqdc rs with the army chimerical, until the 
science o^ jedlgineer and the dexterity oi the Pioneers ex- 
punged ^possibility from our camp dictioriary. Cannon 
and earner roads had been mode up, down, and athwart, 
wfiich wheels had never rolled, nor any animal 
than the gout and monkey ever found footing before. 
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The universal deficiency of information respecting this 
country had to be supplied by one indefatigable youth, who 
penetrating the uninhabited jungles to find untrodden ways, 
and ascending unfrequented summits to examine hostile posts 
with his telescope, enabled his leader to plain successful 
operations. After exposure for a whole month to imminent 
dangers, which no glory promised to compensate, he disco- 
vered, as we learnt, that what Hamgbur was to us, the interior 
and parallel range in Dibu was to the Goorkhas. It inter- 
sected their communication with Malown, Irky, and Basaher, 
in which their chief resources lay. 

A great and small stockade, one on each side of the road, 
defended the centre of this chain of hills, but the eastern 
portion of it was protected by only two inconsiderable par- 
ties whom we saw lying, like flocks of dirty sheep, on tho 
slopes overlooking our camp. The reserve was doomed, it 
appeared in due time, to establish iTself between these bi* 
vouacks and the small stockade j but until we were actual* 
ly in motion, utter ignorance and dismal prognostics prevailed 
of the Generali designs. The old hands declared it impos- 
sible to go further without taking Ramgurh and all its depen- 
dencies. We long expected many broken heads in conse* 
quence. 

But at last the mandate came for us to be ready at a mo- 
ment’s warning : then to follow our old guide, who led us by 
night, now tumbling over stones, now splashing in nullahs, 
until the road began to ascend. 

Winding, crawling, and panting along, we heard the 
wild black birds and chakor singing before our destination 
became \isible. A slight fog lay on the hill when the first 
glimmering ot dawn shewed the summits above us, and Law- 
tie, who had been in advance, came back Saying, “ Colonel, 
u we are close to the enemy/’ “ Milao/’ cried Jpot Sing to 
the sepoys. I suspect he exerted his lungs too much, for in a 
few seconds after eight or ten flashes appeared on a neigh- 
bout ing height, followed by the loud reverberating roar* of 
a9 many matchlocks. The bulls whizzed several feet, I doubt 
not, over head, but quite hear enough to make bearers drop 
their doolies, and to send them with the carriers of provender 
and bedding down hill in tumpltUous confusion. As my men 
were forming with the fire on their left, I hastened to fall in 
on the right, and we moved forward in defiance of a number 
of straggling shots. Getting a footing at last* on something 
lihe levOl ground, and perceiving the Goorkhas, the leading 
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section of the column was ordered to skirmish by sniping. 
1 love to use the only English term in ; war, which means 
taking aim and shooting at leisure. Not the least execution 
yvas done on either side, but retiring hs we advanced, the 
enemy letreated to the small stockade and left us in posses- 
sion of the ground which we were appointed to take. 

We were now fairly lodged on Mount Dibu, near the for- 
mer station of the dirty sheep, and lay down like our predeces- 
sors along the shadelesp ridges. The valley lay tar beneath, 
and we discovered with dismay groups of our frightened 
camp followers still running towards Neher, with all our 
hopes of breakfast and bed clothes on their backs* 

A battery was now erected within 400 paces of the small 
atockade, with embrasures for four 6-pounders. One ele- 
phant being allotted for the barrel and another for the carri- 
age of each of these "field pieces, they came up a little after 
midday and were soon mounted. A stockade, as made by the 
Cvoorkhas, though generally strong from position, consists 
merely of two rows of stakes with loose stones heaped be- 
tween them, and enclosing the area occupied by the garrison. 
I have seen them with kookeeries (crooked kniyts of ghastly 
aspect) cnt down growing trees and collect fragments of 
.rocks, the whole army working like bees and costructirrg 
one of these redoubts in half a day. Such defences look like 
rubbish, but are difficult to demolish. On , this t occasion 
such shots as hit the perpendicular posts, in nine cases out of 
Aen, glanced off from one side of the convexity and were 
spent. Others striking the loose stones as if tliev fell ort an 
elastic body, exhausted their force in making therinf recede a 
Tew inches. Night tame 6n before any thing resembliug a 
breach could be formed. The enemy, ho wever, evacuated the 
yos^ soon after dark and retired to the large stockade, on a 
point called , Mungu Kedar, which was by the road at least 
three miles to the west of us. 

m Meanwhile \ a messenger arrived from Neher, and in his 
Train part of our runaways wi ll fragments of provisions and 
of t ) — n their long yarns V* cried Joofc 

$ing, officjahdespateh into hi 6 ? breaches pock- 

. et : . Ii'^1 say, lets have some grog A tj*ble cloth, 

have been Stainless, was spread on the 
- i* jsiijid the joint stock of viands ^posited upon it. 

a fowl and a slice of Chrjstmas cake, 
^^^pt^eped in dirty "water by falling into a nullah, and af- 
^wi?ds dried in the sun. Another produced a piece of 
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tdngfcie, stiff, and tough as the hill rtf his Boot. A third 
had hard boiled eggs, and a fourth a pihe apple cheese. A 
thong of the tongue and a morsel the cake tailing to my 
lot, were at that fdace and time exceedingly savoury. John 
C — y's banghy, consisting of a serai of water, equi oised 
with three bottles of brandy, a part of ids supplies rarely al- 
lowed to be cut off, now most opportunely hove in sight. 
There \^as not as he boasted another drop of “ Sap” <»n 
Dibu. About a glass a-piece satisfied ‘20 officers who par- 
took of the aforesaid feast, and they sooii retired. C — y, 
Joot Sing and a select party, of whom f remember none but 
A — y, remained to 3ip a little c< half and half,” as our 
jovial friend called equal parts of brandy and water, which 
he helped us to in tumblers. “ Now,” observed our chief, 
f< Uow I think 6f it, I may as well see what the General has 
to say.” As we sat rouild a fire with our feet to it like wild 
Indians, he soon read the letter. It communicated the im- 
portant intelligence that our success had made the Goorkhas 
abandon the whole of iheir postfc between Cnftdni and Ram- 
gurh, but the purport of it was to Warn him, lest Ameer 
»SiHgh might, intend, in withdrawing his troops from those 
places, to concentrate his force in aft attack on Dibu. “ Well 
Colonel,” said C — y in a mood of maudlin seriousness, “ there 
rs no saying: but As we dined poorly, let tis hope for a good 
supper With the old gentleman if we must see him before 
morning: here's to old Pluto!” A — y looked grave, and 
drank in solemn silence ; hut Joot Sing having heard of the 
Hfe'dtmsin 6f the Cossacks, and not of the heathen God, 
said gaily, *' Here's to him with all my heart, he is a brave 
fellpiv, tlutt satue Plulof, and was not it a good thought in 
bird to offer hrs daughter to any man that should catch Bo- 
naparte Y 9 t( An admirable thought Colonel.” <( Well, I say 
C— y, l told you, did I, of my affair with the Countess day 
Law ffeVgre {ascertained to be otherwise written and pro- 
nounced de la ReVire) the pretty French noblewoman } “ Yes, 

we heard of h ft at the Punch Bowl” He ! but I did not 
t£ll you that 1 had a fine Jjttle daughter by her, who wilt be 
16 Ui two years. Now hang me an I don't give her to j t ou, it 
yrto trike the Tappa (Ameer Singh) dead or ttlive, that's fair. 
Ha ! ha t '* A bargatqgpjolonel ! and come, you must all 

drink abhMp<*r tb my intended with Uuve times three.” So aifcy- 
itfgj O^y prep&red Stiff glasses fat each. The blunder df our 
'Cdtfffritfhder and ike specimen of romance which came out so 
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naturally, had uet even D — k A — y a laughing, and we drank 
to “ Adelaide de Tonson.” 

The next undertaking was to go to sleep. Spreading out 
my XOtton mattress, and tucking a blanket round me, l whs 
soon oblivious of the world. C — y had uothiug but a quilt 
or rosui, which extending to full dimensions, he as wont to lay 
down upon, and seizing one side in his hand rolled over till 
it enswathed him completely, and there he lay like one in a 
cask. 

,, Fatigue and brandy locked me in profound slumber until 
that chillness, well known to sleepers in the open air, which 
marks the approach ot morning, made me essay to stop the 
crevices by which the cold entered. A loud blast of the 
Goorkha trumpet pealed suddenly in my ears, and 1 sat up, 
but all was still dark, and our camp silent. Day broke slow* 
ly, and hideous objects appeared dancing in the twilight on the 
long declivity between 6s and Mungakedar, but dreading the 
ridicule of giving a false alarm I gazed and trembled. At 
last several matchlocks were fired, and our sentries began to 
challenge, crying i( Humkumdar !” as they do in a quiet can- 
tonment. 1 his roused A — y, who said instantly, “ VVe are at- 
tacked ! 1 knew how it wou tl be : no arrangement, not an 
officer on duty ! 0— y. why the devil are you snoring at 

such a time ; get up, or by heaven the Tup pa will catch 
you and Adelaide's lather too.” £ o saying he took hold 
of the quilt and made John spin out of it, sworded and 
sashed, like a top from the string. More irregular firing 
drove in a party of sepoys, who lay in advance, and fiff- 
ing perpaps frightened in their sleep they ran through the 
whole bivouack, treading .and stumbling over their compani- 
ons, to the rear. This retreat had the good effect of rousing 
every body. Our bugles sounded, and C— y.was the first to mus- 
ter his company, which w.is soon joined by another under 
H — — n of the old 7th Regiment. Other officers ran about 
in search of their men with less success, and voices innume- 
rable ros»e on ail sides, enquiring i( Where is the Colonel 
Nobody knew. Even the field swivel, rushing into our 
ffrottp with elf looks, dishevelled and open mouth, disclosing 
Ite** fierrated files of jappaned teeth, prepared for. flight with 
tucked top g^rtmmis, arm a walking stick taller than her per- 
son, to tell her whither to fly ip quei&t of her 

layer. Meanwhile the column, or rather drove, of the ene- 
my^ was... advancing furiously. Every man cqrrjed a sword in 
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his right hand with either a shield or a matchlock in his left. 
When fairly in sight, they began to brandish their weapons, 
shout, and leap as I have seen drunken Hindoos at their fes- 
tivals. The guns were presently drawn out, and directed 
against the moving crowd. It is astonishing how few shots, 
on any occasion, take effect, but it appeared quite a miracle 
here to see the six pounders falling in the midst of at least 
two thousand men, and bounding along over rocks without 
injuring one. The hollow dividing the place on which we 
stood from the long and gradual slope which our assailants 
were descending, had a narrow elevation called a “ neck of 
land” running across it, in an inclined plane from our bi* 
vuoack. The Goorkhas instead of marching over this neck, 
separated into two parties, one of which pushed to our left* 
and the other to the right. The most numerous body threat- 
ened to turn the left; and cut off repeat on the Neher road, 
but the other must scale a rock, almost perpendicular, before 
it could reach or pass us, unless, as seemed probable, the ene- 
my intended to climb the neck of land where screened by 
the hill from our fire. A forlorn hope presently made its ap- 
pearance on this service, and I still recollect the expression of 
the truculent square faces which peered suddenly within 
twenty paces of us. They sprung like tigers at some sepoys, 
passing to fall in with their companies, and were not opposed. 
Now was this eiisiS of our fate. If these daring men got a 
step further, hundreds ready to support them would gour in a 
torrent upon our force, and in the confusion which prevailed, 
s^ep it from the eminence. A — y who always slept with a 
double barrelled gun under his head, at this moment took 
aim at the foremost Goorkha, from whom a sepoy was run- 
ning, and made him roll to the ground with a bullet through 
his chest. The rest fell back and disappeared. C-— y and 
H — n having observed these occurrences, and expecting a 
renewal of the assault from the same quarter, brought ufi 
their companies td the spbf whence the forlorn hope had first 
emerged. Discovering the ’enemy among the bashes and 
rocks beneath, they directed their iiiert to fire and' thus drove 
the Goorkhas from the? duly place which afforded them any 
shelter there. 

Not knowing this at the*time, I had gone to inspect- thfe 
rear, anxious td asccrtath Whether the road to Neher remained 
safe, when ! heard a well knoWU voice calling out Ao baba, 
do jttldee !** and Saw the sepoys 1 of Joot Singh's own com- 
pany of the 3d gathering like chickens about an old hen. I 
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went up to him on a spot, distinguished by soupie stunted 
trees, which jutted out from the southern fare of the billa, 
and saw with no little dread from to 1,50$ of our foes 
climbing the slope to attack us, and wedged into a confined 
apace not much larger than a regimental barrack- “ Here 
Wayward, talfe charge of the left there,” said the Colo ml. 
K< Sepahaee a host bando, fire ! fire ! The me» pointing their 
muskets at tfee dense mass, commenced a sort of file firing. 
I saw at least a dozen of the enemy reeling and the whole 
tuning their backs, when the smoke became so thick that 
nothing was visible. This discomfiture driving them back 
across the hollow, their flight, was, perceived every where by 
the corps, now regularly under a*ms* anti every point of the 
gfeoei&l bivouack began to VQmit flame and shower bullets 
on the Goorkhas. 

Both parties of tb^ro uniting, they retreated leisurely in 
the face of cannon and musketry without making any efforts 
to carry off their dead. Our victory was complete and deci- 
sive. 

The battle of Pib 11 , decisive at the moment and most im- 
portant in its consequences vya^ just as regularly fought and 
as much ihe result of the ready combinations of mauial ge- 
nius as many of the victories blazoned in history. It is not 
every day that a second in command tells the world what hap- 
pens behind the scenes of war. Impressed f wi.th a high sense 
of our merits, panicularly my own, at the time I drafted a 
dispatch in the usual style, describing the, advance of the 
Guorkha army in two columns, which made, separate attars 
on* our right and left, with equal impetijousity and obstinate 
valour. Then followed the intrepid gallantry of A-*: — y ; in 
command of that undaunted corps, th^e Pioneers, spattering 

and repulsing the head, of the enemy's, coin mm whilst C ry 

and H -n rushing on opportunely, routed th$ body 

of the , assailants, During , this* severe contest oa ( one wing, 
Ike commander of: the forces, qn Mptint Dibu, stationing him- 
self at the most vulnerable point of his positipn^ awaited tjhe 
approach of the large&t division of the Goorkhas, at the head 
ofc a select pardon, of the trqops w 5 ith/th^t offiaqr It, 

Way#ard in charge of their left flank. After a sanguinary 
ponfHcb way retreated,, ^eqyjng the field 

Povered Now this was, all trqe, though mag: 

nified, to 'flifc^Opie at a distance see opr f propeedinga more 
. willit bp believed * C-r-r^y laughed ipjf 

V Md A— r-y.grpvvliqg said; Jopt Sing 



tkt hbld W$ tongue to the General* and thank God. I see 
floiv why this hill ought to have been taken, and Lawtie 
choSe good grobhd for us the difficulty of getting to it has 
saved tne detachment, but tlcaveh and E&rth ! aont speak 
of our arrangements for defending the place.” In my private 

opinion 0 k himself prevented a total defeat, and Joofc 

Sing in person really struck the blow which gained the victo- 
ry. However as hi£ friends Could not a*;ree about an official 
corhmuhieatioh, he made no report whatever of the action. 
The principal staff officer at last requested him, in a private' 
note, to conform, to custom, and let the General and Coin-* 
mandCr-in-Chief knovV hoW he haa triumphed over the Goor- 
khas. I think these are the very Words which he scraw!e<| 
on a bit of rhmpled paper laid 6h the crcfwn of a hat. “ Dejpf 
C — if you Want me to write as well as fight, I think you 

give me Brigadier's allowances as well<as Colonel A 

Yottrs truly. 

After some deliberations at Head ‘quarters, and neW 
surveys, the personage just mentioned ascended with his 
brigade to relieve the reseVv^, Whieh rioW returned to Nefeer. 
Seeing his favoured 1 succe&or pitfeh i^ent in the capturedf re- 
doubt, ** that’s the bey,” said Jodt Sihig, " for taking an empty 
stockade ! bht, off to moth wWrk, th£y can do naught with- 
out us V 9 Not with stanrdiug the deficiency in despdfrh Writ- 
ings we Wefe dll exceedingly Well received by the general, 
wh6 entertained ufc at tfidher. He khefw those who hrid dis- 
tinguished thOhrrselVts And marked bbs reception fef them, 
but nbt recollecting me affibrig miiny strange faces, he asked? 
“ WhbrO is LiOttfenant" V^&ywafd 5 ” I fepeat&d my bow uu'c? 
he coming up took me^fey the hand say i tig I am Very hap- 
py to see you. Sir.*' I W&te rlOW a herb, anif kept ffiy couri- 
tenatte'e Admirably. As Tor ouV leader, he believed himself 
onh of thfe first magnittfdd, and took liberties and recited 
romances^ td hth military superior whidh he nevbr attempted 
befqre. / 

Our opei^tiblis K&Virfg cleared thefratlge all 1 but RVmgtifjh 
itself. Which and* stiio tfeI J fort^ of JurVura, TarragUrh, arid 
Ch uniba, Were Wtt# re^iildfed u 't6 u iWkdint'ed bests, with thfc ! 
ap^o&hlkTo ^ (6f GWflffit 

Chtttf' Wfthill fttt di'JpOMtob forced, 

wafct&ff dhd ^^fetiug to fee mmm fe 'f the ferlgadb’. $>& 
yofrd rh&ve alteafff i tfmd ptedfiel rdngfe of 

tf^rTGtirhtte^ add dfohireroM; 
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from Surajgurh on the East to Malown on the West. Through 
these posts Ameer Singh kept up his communication with nis* 
OW.n districts in the interior, and with his ally the Raja of 
Bellaspoor, on the Sutledge, whose capital is within sight 
of Malown. 

The General, resolved as it afterwards appeared, to out- 
wit his opponent a third time, set off with the reserve on a 
tremendous journey up the stony bed of the Gumber, till he 
passed Surujgurh, and then proceeding along the bank of the 
Gumerora, took possession of a flat pieGe of ground at a 
Village called Buttoo, opposite the centre of the range. Here 
We enjoyed a long rest. Ameer Sing confounded at the 
audacity of this movement, marched from Debu bag and 
baggage into Malown. The brigade followed him to the west 
of that stronghold, and was joined by the Belaspurians, 
who threw open the gates of their fort of Ruttengurh to our 
troops. Then followed the successive reduction of |fre four 
mountain fortresses in our rear, almost without the los9 of 
a man. 

General Martindell having come to a dead stand before 
Jaituk, since the dreadful repulse Which his columns suffered 
in December, and Colonel Nicholls not being yet in posses- 
sion of all the forts in Camaon, the whole of which countries 
and places was under the authority of Ameer Singh, it was 
evident that the success of the campaign must depend on our 
next operations. The artillery drew attention to Surajgurh, 
by illuminating the dark nights with showers of bombs, 
while Major Innes with part of the 19th Regiment was con- 
ducted by the Engineer to a peak called Rayla, about midway 
between the bombarded place and Malown. This detachment 
was close to the Goorkha post on Senj, commanded by their 
famous champion Bukti Tappa, an officer who had seen, 
much dangerous service, and whose acts of personal valour 
were renowned among his countrymen. The 5th of April, 
1815 now arrived, the day of Malown, which all who w|tj^ 
nessed will long remember. The reserve was destined^" 
establish itself on the ridge between Seiy and the fort. ..ilia’ 
2 Id Regiment and the Light Infantry got orders to proe||^| 
from 'Bptto. The 7th Regiment, now at Ruttengurh, was "to 
descend to the bed of the Gumeroru, and rejoin us at the vil- 
lage or xtewntal. This was, 1 believe to be the, main attack : 
but two other columns moved at the same time from Rutten- 
gurh to threaten the enemy's stockades, which guarded the 
appro aches to Malown on the west, and thereby make a di- 
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Version in our favour. Captain Showers, who commanded 
*one of these, was charged by the Goorkhas sword in hand 
before he reached their post : and meeting a jemadar who 
preceded the party, he killed him in personal conflict j but after 
Setting such an example of bravery to his men, a matchlock 
ball deprived him of life and they retreated in disorder. 

The co-operating column under Captain Boyer got to the 
appointed place, and retaining its ground during the rest of 
the day, kept a portion of the enemy's force in check. 

As these events were passing, we uniting with the 7th at 
Dtewntal, occupied the heights without opposition. Bukti, 
now in our rear, was restrained from moving like a chained 
hon. If he left his stockade to fall upon us, it would be im- 
mediately taken by Innes who had by this time fortified Ryla. 
Our commander seeing all fairly lodged on the hill top, de- 
livered over the new post to Major Lowry, a bold good man, 
in whose clear understanding and presence of mind every one 
felt confidence in danger. Taking none but the light batta- 
lion with him, Jnot Sing setoff as it seemed on the direct road 
to Malown. There” said he as we dived into a hollow and 
proceeded along the ridge beyond it : “ there Lowry will 
do very well at a long shot, if they attack him ; and an he 
keep you place, the old fellow is satisfied, but he wants a 
position within battering distance of the fort an we can get it: 
so I'll take it for him, Chulla Baba 1 we are the boys to wal- 
lop them !”’ We stared at one another with an air of reckless 
mirth, as swarms of Goorkhas appeared lifting their heads 
from behind rocks, bushes, and long grass in front. They 
presently opened a murderous fire from their cover, and the 
iron balls rebounding wherever they fell, raked the whole 
line, whilst we kept advancing to the eminence which the 
Colonel desired to capture. I was astonished at the coolness 
of the sepoys tinder this fire, and heartily wished myself out 
of it by flight or otherwise, long before a change came over 
their spirits. The nature of the ground and the haste of our 
leader had caused a good deal of straggling. The foremost sec- 
tion, or group, was within too paces of the spot to be taken, 
when a band of probably less than twenty Goorkhas, rising 
from the jungle oh one side of it, and flourishing their sabres* 
dashed at us like hungry tigers €i Milao, Baba Milao !*’ cried 
the Colonel, but there was not one to hear him. Every man 
turned his back and ran full speed. Seeing Joot Sing hlnhself 
retirogading, 1 felt my limbs endued with the agility of an anti- 
lope, leaped over stones, dead bodies, and brown barrelled 
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^u^ets^mnurperable, theu peculiar to the Li^ht Infantry, an$ 
fryt f^r ^nQUgh to be able tp look hack At least 1000 mep 
wkfe pt our heels, ami visibly gaining op the fugitives. Twp 
ftqtlt orderlies held the Colonelcy the shoulders, and he oame 
mating along between them, until reaching tl>e descent to Mie 
Bast hollow# be fell and lost his hat, wtych a Goorkba, to se- 
cuie the «poil, clapped on his head, whilst its right owner es- 
caped. But some minutes before tb?s event occurred* I had 
got to the bourn of safety, and seeking a pear cut ip my trepi- 
dation, I tried tp cross over to Dewmal at a pom* where the 
precipitous declivity was covered \yUb loose fragments Ukp 
gravel, and rolled, as f it flid beneath pm* half way to the 
bottom* where I l^y atpnne^ with ope ot my ankles either 
sprained or broken. The fqroqious cries of our pursuers 
Were instantly abpye and around ipe. Such was the terror 
tVat possessed my whqle frame, that! Sctw Lowry bring for- 
ward the men and nuke them pojqt their muskets, to all ap- 
pearance, at the v^ry spot wfyer^ I lay without^ being impress- 
ed with the least dread of them f I saw* Wlt b inexpressible 
satisfaction, the dark circles of the muzzles, ag the sepoys by 
special direction tqok aim at thq enqmy* bearing right on 
mpflf, and thought only of deliverance from th£ hands of 
the yelling savages Lowry had, arranged the battalions un- 
der him beaptifully for this sqryice. They Wpre drawn up in 
a hpdy, qighf file deep, if 1 recollect fight* but as eac h r ank 
Stpcp) an a different plsfue or qlqiatiou* every one fired ovpr 
heads of thos^ immediately iu frpritj. Their first disclprrg- 
es^|fie divjiagst t musm I ev^r heard, continued rising and fajb- 
ipg* lrke the pqala of a sqa^ter^d ihiwter ctpudL^ Npj faring 
t sk look hack during thvs uproar, t wjls dismayed oy the toff* 
tjing qf the gravel over wjuch I Imd descended, and turning 
tp* que side I, saw a CJoorkha wit^ a h^t and feather beside 
fyipU rpfUu^ towards me- l cowled out of hjs cqurse., and 
%po$ P^pelve.d by the blood op, bis neck "that he was shot 
ajt leuff mortally^QUud^d. Thqugh the bo4y, wfyeu it cam? 
to rest, shewed,. n P sign? of life* I thought it was well tq m^ke 
s^and qn^rged the, wound by laying onep f lus t tfyroa^ wjth 
vfr$ jregul^tipn ^ord. I next secured Jfopi S^g’s qapturpd, 
toft* haatdy laying hold of % <%d nqan’a s&bre* by* 

without perceiving that. waf enfaugle/L, 

rioflictfi^homble gush °h «iy hai^ Wfyieh ^Med prp- 

l m € pwy m%vmM nwr. 

t^nmrQtmd x a Doctor ire?# tyif AbeerdepA^ 

mmwfiy a flw w m % mm *o<km 
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smeared with hlood lying side by side, a desperate single com- 
bat naturally occurred to him. He talked to the bearers, 
who concurred with him perfectly about the valour of the 
dead : “ and the sahib must have been victorioift,” said he, 
“for, look he has the Goorkhas sword by him The iinagi* 
native young man was delighted to find me alive though 
speechless, for I resolved not to spoil so good a story by 
another version of it, and so was carried to our post on 
Dewntil ip reverential silence 

On being deposited io the post on Dewntil, I was happy 
to find the Pioneers in the act of stockading it, after the 
ipanner of our enemy. Time, however, did not allow of tin* 
works being made more than four feet high, so- that when the 
men stood erect they were exposed. Before and behind the 
descent from the, eminence was precipitous. On the (lumber 
side, there was an even slope of sufficient breadth to let four 
men advance abreast. Towards the’Gumerora a much wi- 
der inclined plane lay between the stockade and a level spot, 
100 yards below, on which a little forward, a body of Hin- 
durians was stationed. To defend each of these approaches, a 
six pounder was planted in an embrasure which commanded 
the ground completely. 

As the fitmg on both sides continued all night, I thought 
it best to remain speechless. The Doctor after applying a 
lotion to mv sprained ancle, which become dreadfully swoll- 
en, placed ipe, still in the dooly, under the wall of the 
stockade wheye I rested in safety during the terrible scenes 
that .followed. , , , , 

Bukti, it appeared, receiving orders after dark had aban- 
doned Sonj and repaired with his whole party to Malown, 
where he and Ameer iingh resolved to dislodge the feringees 
from Dewntil The warrior of a hundred fights put on the 
saffion robe aud ’turban, which his countrymen call the 
“ death dresa,” ipade the Kadgi put his hand on the head of 
his son in t<jke» of future, protection, and took leave of his 
two wives yvitfi an injunction, to prepare for the funeral pile, 
bingh.and one of hi$ sons, coming to the field before 
day break of tine, ffiUh, , caused the well known trumpets to 
sound the unset. The Gowrkaa, prowling round like jack- 
alls at nighit,,, were , now discovered by the first glimmering 
of light to he in gr«at,fa(ce close to our sentries. The surface 
of the rjdge, the. hqllow, and partly on both our flanks, began 
' to eipit i flashes of fire, from every point, streariiing in the di- 
rection, of the assaulted stockade* Bukti’a “ horn?' or rather 
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conch, 1 believe, was presently beard on the Gumber declt* 
vity, urging ou five hundred chosen swordsmen to enter the 
works. Thgy came on with their wonted impetuosity, yell- 
ing and repeating the name of a God, which 1 thihk was “ 8ree 
Mahadeo !” Lieutenant, Captain, Major, (whatever he is now) 
Cartwright, the b«*st artillery marksman I ever saw at a 
breach, had the gun ready loaded with grape, and as the Goor- 
khas advanced in spite of a thousand muskets, it was discharg- 
ed amongst them with awful effect. They rallied and the fore- 
most were again swept away, Itt a third assault, some men 
got close to the wall, and Bukti, it is said struck his sword 
against the fascines, but the poor remnant of his band could 
do no more. Their daring leader fulling back, proceeded to 
the other wing.* Meanwhile the working and recoil of the six 
pounder having thrown down the fascines, which farmed the 
embrasure, an awkward breach exposed the European artil- 
lerymen to a deadly fire, which the Goorkhas poured in up- 
on them with their matchlocks, from a distance beyond mus- 
ket shot. Every matfoss there WS 9 either killed or wounded. 
Cartwright, Armstrong of the Pioneers, and an Engineer 
officer, to prevent a renewal of the charge and silence the ene- 
my’s fire. Worked the gun a long time with their own hands. 
An alarm was now given 6n the Gutnerora side. Bukti as a 
final effort attempted to cut off the Hindurians, and attack us 
once more where our post w»b naturally less defensible. The 
grape showered upon him by the officers who had lost their 
privates, again thinned his ranks, and the gallant 8ukti him- 
self fell by one of their missiles. , Although this momentous 
accident was unknown at the time, the confusion which it 
created became immediately apparent." Odr commander anx- 
ious to complete his triumph ami to enjoy pursuit in turn, sal- 
lied out with a battalion to charge the Goorkhas, but was 
anticipated by the enraged Hindurians who* pouring into the 
retreating droves of the oppressors of their country and vio- 
lators of their women, glutted themselves with vengeance. 
So tamely did the defeated Goorkhas submit to slaughter 
that 1 could hot easily believe them th$ Same creature who 
h&d chafed us the day before with unbridled ferocity. 

The bravest of the warlike mountaineers who h&dextend- 
ed the confiues of Nipatfrom the Gtegfa to theSutledge, and 
from the valley of Palassk to the summit* Of Bhsahir, now lay 
In lifeless herfps mil Ifce heights before us. n The sitehgth of the 
* tat * felTwfth them, and Maldwn With all the commit 
wptovmces ruled by Ameen Singh were now in our grasp* 
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A truce ensued for the funeral rites to the dead# Some were 
simply intered on the spots were they had be^n killed : but 
the prevalent practice was to burn the corpses ui^he Hindu- 
manner, and bury the ashes on the fatal field. 9tie remains 
of every individual were marked by a. small white Hag which 
his friends attaching to a short staff, planted over his grave. 
Lowry discovered the body of Bukti, lying undistinguished 
among the slain, with the indications of a bail which had pas- 
sed through his bead. He conveyed it to the stockade and 
sent word to the General, who ordered the corpse of the hero 
to be wrapped in a large Cashmere shawl, and carried to the 
Kadgi with a letter from himself. General Ochterlony and 
the Goorkha chief had previously met on the frontier of their 
jurisdictions, and for years kept up a friendly correspondence. 
Their sons, at one of the meetings, had exchanged head dresses 
and hereby in the opinion of the Kadgi’s family became 
brothers, in a manner which entitled feach to call the other's 
parent, father . At the beginning of the war, Ameer Singh 
affected to think, or really imagined what the other considered 
an idle ceremony, a connection which ought to preclude the 
British officer from fighting against him. 

He now renewed his appeals to this fraternity, when called 
on to surrender the whole of the vast Government which, af- 
ter conquering for his country, he had long held almost in 
sovereignty. He had the mortification to learn that the 
adopted father of his son could not relinquish a single fortress 
or one small district for the comfort of his disappointed old 
age. All that he held power over must be surrendered un- 
conditionally, and the only favour which the victor could 
grant to the vanquished chief was time to settle his priyate 
affairs. 

Meanwhile the ceremony of burning the body of Bukti 
and the suttee of his wives excited a mournful interest m 
both armies* The pile was erected on an open space under 
the walls of M&lown, which could be seen from our princi- 
pal posts. 

It seemed at least twelve feet high and consisted, as we 
^understood* entirely of dried fir with sandal wood and per- 
fumes spread on the bier* All who survived the conflict ap- 
peared to have collected rpund^he pyre, where the deceased 
warrior lay. Two hill palanqtfms came slowly in procession 
from the fort, and we saw/me devoted women in their yellow 
dresses, stand on the platform delivering presents to the spec- 
tators after which they disappeared trom our view. Afeir 
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minutes elapsed, when We could perceive a number df torches, 
applied ( At once on all aides, find the* flame* Tottitfg St first id 
a^tafSle whudi left a dark space Ift the'cCntre; rapidly Mse over 
H?ls%h War* and finally ascended'Wfe pillar of firC above thft 
ashes of the mortal forms Which ithSttairilihllatetl. A loud 

about raised by the partakers in the ceremony announced thd 
consummation of the fujnei al rite and the sacrifice. 

t There are some features in this tem&Ttcafofe campaign 
which the friends add improvers of the Cbtripdtijr’S army trtajf 
attend to with advantage. Of the field officer*. We had oftty 
JLotvry in whom ttj|(^utti6rs placed confidence and fie had just 
been promoted to a majority. 'I he Second in com it t and cottM 
never have taken the ttbopt’ into the Hills-, 1 or if afty ftCciflrtit 
let them in under him, not a ipah would have got out alive, 
•foot Sing Was capable 6f doing that a game Cock might 
bUt nothing more . and be ' Would probably have ended hi* 
career at Nallaghrh, n*s tlicf gallant Gillespie perished 'at K.l- 
lunga. The General, not selected for the service, succeeded 
as * matter of course to the CfimfrtUnd Of ttie expedition, front 
his accidentally bolding a sitUsftVon in the viCiftity of the field 
of operations. The iSngineer Up ftbohtfusdCe Voting map, Wot 
known at Head -Quarters, Wasappointed hrt the same princi- 
ple of proximity, dtrtT saW his commkmTCr fbr the first 
time Wheh the force was leaving Lofldiarmh. These two men 
one on the borders bf' Sixty, the other tarrrUd of J twpnfy both 
endowed with extraordinary tale fits, and both nOminated’fo 
act together, by chance, had not only ta origimffe but to gx« 
ecute every important measure. ' LaWtfe supplied the retjti- 
sitd Information as I have sfrewft oft different occasions. TheCC 


tb eiecttted he adopted the of ttiaRirtg’ the 

Engineer an Aide*de-Cantp/vtrho fa Ily^cofh^^hetfdi to ob- 
leetk remained with the; old olfiCers to dil<tCt^t$ir& fr ih i the 
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into, effect. Had he possessed ubiquity tjiere wotftU fthvh 
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whorse unremitting energies had advanced the ^British flag to 
the gates, did not live to see it wave over the ramparts of 
Malown. His unequalled and sleepless exertion for weeks 
before, and during the action, brought on a fever of which 
he died at Ruttengurh iu the -beginning of May. I never 
knew grief so universal hi a large body of men. The Whole 
unny went into unfeigned mourning. They subscribed 'to 
mark their respect for the deceased by raising a cairn on the 
bleak summit where his remains are interred, and to erect a 
monument to his memory in Saint John’s Church at Calcutta. 
— Delhi Gazette . s r 


REVENUE SUITS. 

(From a Correspondent of the Courier .) 

You are no doubt aware of the gif at impoitance of those 
summary suits for the decision of questions relating to rent 
and revenue which were brought into use by Regulations 
VII. 1799 and V. 1812. The former Regulation gave to 
zemindars a power of compelling the payment of just rents, 
and the latter held out to the ryots and under-tenants a speedy 
remedy against illegal distraint. Beneficial as these enact' 
merits were calculated to prove, their operation was greatly 
hindered by the delays which attended the decision of the 
suits; and when in 1831, after long consideration, these suits 
were made over altogether to the Collectors, a great improve- 
ment was supposed to have been effected. About that time it 
had grown into an axiom with Government, that Collectors 
could do and ought to do every thing, and they were saddled 
in consequence with every kind of duty which other functiona- 
ries had resigned as excessive or impracticable. In short, 
they became in a very short time, Magistrates and Post-mas- 
ters, and Pay-masters, and Custom-masters, and Excise Offi- 
cers, and Judges (of summary suits) and Superintendants of 
Roads, and finally men of all work, to the Governor General 
in Council. That such a system should break down is not at 
all surprising : it is, in fact, giving way in all its parts, nor 
will it be long before a new organization will be required to 
prevent matters from coming completely to a stand. 

One of the most entire failures: was exhibited in the de- 
partment of summary suits, which but three years ago were 
proclaimed to be satisfactorily provided for. 
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On the 28th April last, the Guvernmeut todk into consi- 
deration the state of things consequent upon the Regulation of 
by which summary suits were made over .for decision 
tp Collectors. It appeared that u in numerous districts under 
the control of the Board, both in Cuttack and elsewhere, so 
great an arrear of suits had accumulated before the Collectors 
as must entirely preclude promptitude^) f decision, with a view 
to which object alone the provision for a summary process of 
enquiry is intended.” Then follows a return of suit-? pending 
on the 30th Sept. 1833, in some of the ziilabs — to wit ; 

Hoogly, . 930 Cuttack, . ... 1492 

Burdwan, , 3723 Jessore, * ...... 2537 

Midnapoor, 749 ,Bakergunge, 1165 

Pubna, ...... 1237 Behar, 761 

Puftieah, . 24^6 Tirhoot, 759 

Patna, „ 515 Shahdbad, 927 

Khdrda, 949 

H is Honor the Vice President in Council, after remark- 
ing upon the above return, proceeds to refute a heterodoxy 
into which the Board had fallen, when they insinuated that 
summary $uits Were not necessary to t enable the zemindar to 
make speedy collections of Vis rents, and \\xnt the zemindars 
might very safely and justly be left to regular suits, which, as 
things go now, are decided in twelve months where the Judge 
is quick, and in twelve years yphcp he is ; sloW. This opinion, 
His Honor declares himself unprepared to adppt, nor wjll |m 
consent “ to deprive land-holders who are liable to haye their 
estates exposed to immediate sale for any default pf puhetua- 
lityrin their payments to (Jov^rqment, of tt|e power of apply- 
ing for the exercise of equally prompt in sans of cqertfipn 
against |;heir tenants ” Here we ^nd laid j$pwn, 1st, thj© 
importance and necessity of summary suits ; 2$Iy, the pro- 
priety of paving them speedily decided; 3dly, the delay which 
at present takes" place in Jheir decisipp by Col Jectors; 4tfyly, 
'the injustice of leaving , par ties to f find justice in makers ofrent 
by regular suits. You or I, or atoyj^ah, might feirly'p^- 
sume from what has preceded, that ^he co/jcl usi^nof ftie pro- 
in Council would the eif^cipjient of spiqe ad^- 
ble fttre calculated tp produce tjie r dects?p n of the pending suits 

with speed, and the regular hearing of all suefi cases in^future. 

It such is your view, as it Was mine, you will share in 
fny astonishment, when you learn, that the result of His 
** Hi&hpt’s deliberations of the 1st April last, was an oTder'by 
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which summary suiteare (utterly swept from the face of Bengal, 
Behsir* and Orissa, and in tneir place are substituted those 
ver^' i( regular suits,” ^gainst which, as substitutes for sum- 
mary enquiries, His Honor had so strongly expressed himself 
only a f&w phragt^phs backl 

Regulation Vltl. 1831 contains' a proviso, by v which 
Collectors a#6 enipoW&red in cases which may appeal primA* 
facie uAfit for’sutnmary invektigatfon, to reject the application 
of the plaintiff ’and refer hlW at 'once to a regular suit. The" 
Vice President* in Council has discovered that his clause re- 
lates not to the nature of the suit, as has been ignorantly 
imagined, but to the nature of the Collector, and his capacity 
and capability for deciding summary suits ; for after quoting 
the rule, he goes on to say, ** His Honor in Council is not 
disposed to ithpose any nioTe positive restriction on the Collec- 
tors iii the exercise of their discretion Regarding the reception 
of summary suits, than that they be authorized to admit 
them o?ily when they ' may be able to decide them promptly 
and without detriment to their other duties;” aud he 'adds, 
that the Board will be expected to see that the condition 
specified, is duly ' attended to, and that other duties ate not 
neglected from the r time given" to the particular object of 
disposing of these saits.” A&ain as regards this advan- 
tage summary process k for the protection of the’ ryots,” His 
Honor in Cohnqil 4t wobld not deprive ryots who nthy f be 
desirous ofVesorting for a summary judgment to the Collector, 
of the option of preferring their applications for that purpose 
— the Collector having the power to admit or reject the appli- 
cation ynder the general discretion vested in him. 

The plain English of this is, that the Collector ia to admit 
summary suits, if he has time, or industry, or inclination to 
decide them— if not, he is to refer applicants to regular suits. 
Now it ne<^s no ghost to tell us that such au order quoad at 
least the districts quoted in the return, is tantamount to a sus- 
pension 9 f the ^Regulations by which sumtnary process was 
established. The Collector of Burdwan, for instance, with 
his three thousand suits, has of course long ago pleaded “ the 
importance of other duties” in excuse for the number pending*: 
He must in consistency ‘ refuse to receive any more, and in 
Burdw^n k suupuary suits are at an end, ahd so’ with all the 
rest of the ziltahs named. tj As for the few that are not named, 
the case will be, niuch the same in tbeni ns in Burdwan; for 
there is not a Collector under the Presidency, who may not 
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safely say. that summary suits encroach upon settlement mak- 
ing, and chur hunting, and other “ more important duties/ 7 
and they may all theiefore refuse to receive summary suits 
Under the discretion now vested in them. 

Under these circumstances, and looking upon Regulations 
VII. 1799 and V. 1812, as entirely exploded by the new 
orders, I would put it to the Vice President in Council, whe- 
ther it would uol be more straightforward to rescind the Regu- 
lations at once, than to pass an order, which, setting put by 
declaring summary suits important and indispensable, ends by 
throwing them overboard altogether. 

But leaving His Honor in Council to reconcile the head 
and tail of his resolution, I proceed to enquire, what is to 
become of the zemindars and ryots who had so great an in- 
terest in this summary process now abandoned by Govern- 
ment? They are now thrown back upon the state of things 
which existed in the earlier days of the perpetual settlement. 
Zemindars must, and will collect their rents by brute force, 
since it cannot be expected of them that they should rest 
satisfied with the tardy justice of the Courts, at the same time 
thit they are pressed by summary sales on the part of the 
Collector. As for the ryot, I know not what resource is 
left him. The zemindar has still his power of distraint, which 
he will enforce with greater severity than ever; but for unlaw- 
ful distraining, excessive and unjust demands, the tenant de- 
prived of his summary redress under Regulation V. 1812, has 
no remedy left. The consequences of such a condition may 
be imagined. 

It is true that the Vide President in Council has express- 
ed a readiness to appoint native deputy Collectors to the 
districts, in which the greatest arrearseXiSt, with an especial 
view to the decision of those cases; but the futility of this 
hint* which only relates to the districts having very heavy 
ttrrears* is demonstrated by the fact, that though the resolutions 
were passed in A^pril, and we are now in the month of August, 
ye* in none of the districts named has a deputy been yet ap- 
pointed. For the rest the Sadder Boards acting upon the" 
resolutions. of Government, have issued such orders as efftc- 
tually put an end to all hopes of additional appointments be- 
ing made for the sake of summary suits. They have directed 
the Commissioners to fix upon the number of suits which can 
be decided by: Their Collectors without detfifn^nt to other du- 
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ties, and to restrict the Collectors from admitting more than 
that number monthly. The Commissioners, in acting upon 
these orders, have had no better ground to proceed upon than 
the average of previous decisions. For instance, Sir. Wiggin, 
the Commissioner of A., upon looking back to the .number of 
cases decided during the last six months by Mr. Aram Tulloh, 
the Collector of B., finds the average to be ten per month, 
while Mr. Aram Tulloh aforesaid assures him that, with refer- 
ence to the heavy settlements pending and the other weighty 
duties in which he is engaged, he cannot decide more. Teu * 
suits per month (for a population of perhaps half a million) is 
the amount fixed upon by the commission, as that beyond 
which the Collector is not to go, and Mr. Aram Tulloh hears 
with extreme joy that, whereas the number of suits heretofore 
filed before him m every month was 300, he is now to receive 
but ten, to reject all the rest, aud to* refer them to regular 
suits. 

But in that district will a deputy be appointed for the 
purpose of deciding the numerous suits which the Collector is 
unable to investigate ? I answer no. No deputy will be ap- 
pointed for any such purpose — though for making settlements 
it is possible that assistance may be given to many. 

The truth is that Government are loth to acknowledge 
what very soon they must assent to, the inexpediency and im- 
propriety of giving such duties to the already overbuithened 
Collectors. The, Vice President in Council knows perfectly 
well that the Collectors cannot give attention to summary 
suits; nay, so heavy are their occupations, that no assistance 
will enable them to give the required attention. Appointing 
deputies is of no use. The deputies in two mouths wiil have 
just as much to do as their principals, and the principals little 
less than before. It will soon be seen, even if deputies should 
be appointed, that the summary suits will be as far from 
investigation as ever. Some more decisive step must be taken, 
and if, as is ndt yet denied, summary process is indispensable 
to the zemindar and to the ryot, the execution of that process 
must be taken from the hands of the Collectors, who have no 
time for any thing of the kind, and put into hands capable of 
enforcing it with promptitude and punctuality The Moonsifls 
seem to me the only functionaries at present capable of under- 
taking ihe work ; but jf they are pronounced incapable, it is 
worthy of consideration, whether some Court fdr the decision 
of these and other small debts, * simitar to your Court of Re- 
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should not or could not be erected in each district^ so - 
tO^giVeHftfe zemindars a chance of realizing their rents with 
pteMrftfality, afrd the rybts an opportunity of speedy redress 
against illegal distfaint and unjust dam'ana^. 

Avgust 22; 18341 

ON THE IRHIGATION OF LANd! 

Stiine time ago a good deal was said upon' tfie subject of 
boring for \^ater, and, if vVewere to believe the sanguine anti- 
cipations of many, aftesiari, or overflowing springs would 
rise from beneath oUHeet'afc cfertaihly as WC pierced the ground 
fotf'tbem. 

The idea was a captivating orie to a thirsty community, 
just as visions of gtxid diritiefs are to men in a state of starvation. 
It is no doubt, a pleasatft exercise for the imagination to dwell 
upon these playing fountains, and very refreshing, and fertiliz- 
ing tdo, they would be, if we could really obtain them. But 
I am not one of those who believe that attempts to meet with 
them, however praise-worthy, will be generally successful, I 
do not mean to dChytbat they may shcbhed in particular places, 
as they have * alfCady' dohe; but merely that the instances of 
streets will neVer be so numerous as to confer an important 
benefit on the country at large. However that may be, all I 
Wish to observe with respect to them is, that inorir pursuit of 
ah 1 advhtdage', the attainment of which is someWhat problema- 
tical, we have passed by unnoticed one that nature has made 
rfcady to our hand. Wells are dug in every part of the country, 
and the only difficulty lies in raising the water they contain. 
Ibr* this we want a cheap moving power, arid' such a power 
Wfe hate, inferior only to steam; and which in all the flat 
countries of Europe, supplies th^ place of water for working 
milts. I mean, of course, the wind. Lest this assertion should 
appear ‘extravagant to those who have not attended to the sub- 
ject, EmUfct mention that great pait of Holland, being below 
the lev&l of the sea, is preserved from inundation by windmills 
constantly *at work^ Who then can driubt the immense benefit 
that *tMy* would be herri? Who that has ever watched the pro- 
cess of extracting scarce a hatful of water from a deep well by 
the nake#*ctihivatOrs and then tardy kine — the noise — the in- 
cessant thumping and twisting of tails — the grriaus and irripre- 
catjp*^ Who that has ever witnessed this worild hesitate to 
acpiowledge thd superiority of cheap and simple machinery. 
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There would be some difficulty in bringing such a novelty into 
general use among the natives, but of this we need not despair. 
In the absence of precise data for calculation, I can only con- 
jecture that the result of such a power of irrigation universally 
adopted would to double the winter crop (which is 3-4ths of the 
whole) if not to increase it many fold. 1 apprehend that the 
price of one pair of bullocks would more than pay the expense 
ot constructing a windmill with apparatus for raising water 
that would do much vyork as three or four pair Ilow T evcr, we 
must recollect, that by every permanent increase we give to 
the yearly crop, by so much do we diminish the chances of 
famine and disasters; for by every fixed item that we add to 
the sum total, by so much do we diminish the proportion which 
the fluctuating part bears to the whole, and consequently in 
the same degree do we prevent the fluctuation prices. 

Since my last communication 1 Ifind from the India Ga- 
zette of 16th August, that u windmill has actually been 
erected for the purpose of irrigation near Pooiiah on the Bom- 
bay side of India. We have no time therefore to loose, if we 
do not wish. to be behind hand with our neighbours in the pro- 
secution of a good work. The surface of the country seems 
well adapted for iriigation, being extremely level, t nd in 
places where there is an abundant supply of water to be had, 
as by the banks of the Jumna and other large streams, a limit 
can hardly be fixed to the extent to which a cheap moving 
power may be used. In diier parts of the country the wells 
would soon be exhausted weie any power much beyond that of 
the four customary bullocks applied to them ; but at best the 
work of those bullocks might be more cheaply done, and it is 
probable that if the wells were sunk a few feet deeper, a much 
better supply of water might be procured. It is calculated 
that a large windmill, each sail being 35 feet long and 6J 
broad, will do the work of 34 men; but as the labour of a 
‘Native of Iliudopstan is fixed by a low estimate at two-thirds 
of that of an European, (See Gleanings, Vol 1) we must 
reckon its work equal to that of 51 men for this country. 
There is one other circumstance much in favour of its adoption, 
viz : that tfie winds s<?eni to increase with the dryness of the 
airs, calms and light airs prevailing during the rains and fall of 
the year, and strong and regular breezes from December to 
June. The writer in the Gleanings, whosqpaper 1 have re- 
ferred to, has fallen into what I conceive to be a mistake res- 
pecting the employment of machinery in this country, and a« 
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his assertion, viz : that, because human labour is cheap, ma- 
chinery cannot be introduced to advantage, is one common- 
ly repeated and believed, I will point out where 1 con- 
ceive th© fallacy lies To begin with im own data — that 
the first cost of a Steam Engine is equal to that of the 
number of hotses whose place it will supply, and its feed 
about half as much. Say that the first cost of the Engine 
* in England is 800 pounds ; there Jit one pound per week 
for the wages of workmen, it will represent the labour of 
one man for 800 weeks or 5,000 days. Now supposing that 
to pay its expellees and yield a fair profit on the capital, it 
would be 4 necessary, that it should return one-fourth of the first 
cost yearly — then if it did i,400 days labour in the course pf 
the year, it would be said to answer. But supposing it im- 
ported here, at its original price, and labour being about one- 
tenth of what it is in England, 800 pounds (the first cost) would 
be the representative of *56,000 days’ labour, and, to return a 
fourth part pf its outlay yearly, it must do 14,000 days labour. 
To be sure its expence for attendance, &c. would be less, hut 
still the great item to be required, viz : the interest on the 
capital, would be the same. But if a Steam Engine could be 
constructed in this country by Native workmen, there is no 
reason why it could not be profitably employed. For this as- 
sertion then ** that machinery cannot be advantageously intro- 
duced into this country,” let us substitute “ that machinery 
cannot be imported to advantage,” and that if we are ever to 
reap the benefit of it we must learn to make it at home. Con- 
sequently it becomes a point of first importance with those who 
wish to develope the resources of the country, to diffuse the 
elements of Mechanical and Chemical knowledge among the 
mass of the people ; audit is well worth attention whether 
such a line of education is not more likely to lead to national 
wealth and greatness than a profound acquaintance with the 
fables of the Hindoo Shusters, or the parallel absurdities of 
Greece and Rome. Them is one other objection to things of 
this kind, viz: that (he Natives will not receive a novelty, 
and that nothing qan induce them to forsake the back of their 
fore-fathers. In answer to this I would say : Look at the 
Students of the Hindoo College of the present day, and com- 
pare them with what Hindoos were, and yet are, in many parts 
qf this country. lie who first introduced tbe plough among 
them fiad no doubt many difficulties to contend wiih, but he 
pejrsevered and overcame them. 

Delhi Gazette.] R. E, 
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THE BANK OF BENGAL? 

Copy of a Letter , dated Calcutta , 4th October, 1833, and 
addressed by the Directors of the Bank of Bengal to the 
Governor Genet al in Council; with explanatory Notes to 
the Isf August , 1834. 

TotheRightHon. Lord Wm. Cavendish Bentinck, 
G\ C. B., Governor General in Council , Fort William . 

My Lord, 

abstract. l. \V e have the honor to acknow- 

rwnpt. Oj Mr”sZreta e - lecl g e the receipt of Mr. Secretary Mac- 
ry Macnaghten’s tetter naghten’s letter of the 13th ult., com- 
qf the 1 3th uit municating the sentiments of your Lord- 

ship ift Council on the printed balance statement of the Bank, 
dated the 22d of August last. 

'lh«y propose to reply to 2. We proceed to notice such parts 
points that of Mr. Macnaghten’s letter as appear to 
us to call for reply. 

They state those points. 3 , Our observations will accordingly 
embrace the following points : — 

The amount of over-due unpaid acceptances held by the 
Bank : 

The amount of those acceptances for which the Estate 
of Messrs. Alexander and Co. is liable : 

The advance to Messrs. Alexander and Co , and to others, 
in excess of the limit imposed by the Charter : 

The Securities taken for the liability of Messrs. Alex- 
ander and Co. : and 

The advances made by the Bank, for the cultivation of 
Indigo, in aid of the Securities taken from Messrs. Alexander 
and Co. 

They remark on the first 4. *On the first point, the amount 
v° mi - of over-due unpaid acceptances held by 

the Bank, we cannot do better than refer to our printed state- 
ment, from which it will distinctly appear that the amount 
on the 29th Juno last was Sa. Rs. 31,42,544 13 5 

That there stood under the 
head of Private Bills dis- Sa. JRs. a. p. 
counted and considered good, 17,73,674 3 9 

and ” ' 

On the Doubtful Debts 

Register, * 13,68,876 9 8 B 

Sa Ps. 31 ,42,544 13 5 
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that, of the arhount on the Doubtful Debts Register, Hs. 
6,49,712-7-2 was written off as Bad Debt previous to the 
5 £&th June last, and that Rs. 68, 066-4.-0 was so written off 
siiice : that the balance standing against the Doubtful Debts 
Account was, on the 26th June, Rs. 7,22,394-1-9, that that 
balance was valued by the Directors, declarim* the last 
dividend, at Ks. 8,09,474-8-0, but that such valuation de- 
pended in great degree, Sa. Rs. 3,56.694-13-4, on the suc- 
cess or non-success of the Bank’s Appeal from the Supreme 
Court’s judgement in the Case of the Government Promis- 
sory Notes stated to be forged by Raj Kissore Dutt. 

They remark on the 5. fOn the Second point, the amount 
second point. c f over _due Acceptances for which the 

Estate of Alexander and Co. is liable, we beg to explain that 
that amount was on the 29th June last, Rs. 23,83,586-0 0 , 
of which was advanced 911 the joiht responsibility of Fergusson 
and Co., Ciuttenden and 
Co., Mackintosh and Co., 
and Alexander and Co... 17,73.674 0 0 

and on the responsibility 
of Alexander and Co., 
joint with numerous parties 
other than the above.... 6,09,912 0 0 

: — 23,83,586 0 0 

T/iey remark on the third 6 . In regard to the third point, the 
P 01 ”*’ advance to Messrs. Alexander and Co. 

and t 6 other parties in excess of the limit imposed by the 
Charter, we would make the following remarks : 

7 . In August 1829, the Batik held acceptances of Alex- 
tftid Co., for about Rs. 35,000. In January 1830, a season 
of the year in which business is most brisk, the Bank held 
their acceptances to the amount Of Rfe. 62,248 f but on both 
occasions the acceptances bore the names of other substantial 
parties by whom they were discounted, and represented actual 
business transactions. 

8. The unexpected and calamitous fatlhre of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. in January 1830, will be in the recollection 
of Government, as also the consequent panic in the motley 
market of India. 

9. Messrs. Alexander and Co. were peculiarly obnoxi- 
ous to that panic, having at the time 'a hank note circulation 
of about nineteen lack of rupees, and being well known us an 
Ages cy House of most extensive dealings as well in India as 
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10. The first consequence of tin? panic was a run on tho 
Bank of Hindostan, to the extent of almost its entire circula- 
tion, of which it was never afterwards able to get out more 
than five lacs of Rupees. 

The second consequence was the withdrawal from the house 
of deposits to an almost incredible amount. 

11. It was not in the n/at,ure of an establishment such 
as that of Messis- Alexander apd Co. to have its funds at call, 
and it was not unreasonable that it should look on the occasion 
of any money pressure, not merely to that poitrou of its funds 
nioje immediately at hand, but also to its long established and 
well supported credit. 

12. To meet the run, Messrs. Alexander and Co. took 
loans from the Bank on deposit of Government Securities. 
They took loans from the Government on pledges of goods, 
as well as of real and other property, and the monies thus 
raised, being insufficient to meet the sudden demand, they 
applied to the Bank for accommodation on simple personal 
seem lty. 

13. The Directors of the Bank were convinced that the 
ci edit of Messrs. Alexander and Co. was unimpeachable, and 
that the occasion was one which called for extraordinary and 
prompt aid, aiid though they were aware of the literal objec- 
tion in their Charter Deed to an advance in excess of one lac 
of rupees to any one party on simple persoual security, they 
did not deem the spirit of the Charter to be opposed to a con- 
tingency which it could never have contemplated. 

14 . Under this impression, the Bank was in advance, 
on the 30 tii June, 1830 , Rs. 9 , 87 , 7 G(>, on the joint security of 
the acceptances of Alexander and Co. aud of the names of nu- 
merous other purges including the t\yo wealthy Banyans ot 
Alexander and £o. Kissenmphtin* and Konnodoll BucralL 

15. In special advertence to the exigency of the times 
and to the prospect of improvement in their affairs, this ac- 
commodation \yas continued to Messrs. Alexander and Co. till 
December l^GxV when, from some accountable and unfounded 
Honour, the notes of the i^indopstan Bank were suddenly 
again returned upon it. 

Ip. At this crisis, the houses .of Messrs. Fergusson and 
Co. Cruttenden ^nd yo., arid Macintosh aud 9°’ ca «;e 
ward to the assistance ot Messrs. Alexander 'and Co., and 
lept the credit of their names to obtain discount accommoda- 
tion from tlm Bank, fpr the support of Messrs. Alexander and 
Co. 
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17. Accommodation was accordingly granted, under a 
least two of their four names, till April 1832, when the four 
Houses made a specific proposal for an additional advance of 
10 lacs of rupees, under acceptances to be discounted. They 
stated, that if the Bank would consent to this advance, they 
would make themselves jointly and severally liable, not 
merely for the additional accommodation asked for, but also 
for all the acceptances discounted with two or more of their 
names, since the previous December. 

18. At a meeting of the Bank Direction on this occa- 
sion, it was distinctly stated by the four Directors, who repre- 
sented those four Firms, that they had examined the books of 
Messrs. Alexander and Co., and were satisfied that the addi- 
tional accommodation requested, would enable them to get 
over their difficulties, and to give up the issue of their bank 
notes. A fifth Director who had also examined their books, 
was of the same opinion, and the Bank accordingly discounted 
the proposed acceptances, till the month of June 1832, when 
they amounted, as already mentioned in paragraph 5, to the 
sum of Es. 17,73,674 3 9, of which, however, but Rs. 
6,60,000 was additional since April 1832, when the loan of 
ten lacs was applied for. This accommodation was continued 
till the failure of Messrs. Alexander and Co. in Decem- 
ber last. 

19. Such were the circumstances under which the Direc- 
tors of the Bank were induced to contravene that provision of 
the Charter, which limits the accommodation to any one party, 
on simple personal security to one lac of Rupees. We are 
persuaded that your Lordship in Council will agree with us, 
that that deviatiou from rule was most urgently called for. 

They remark on the 20. jWe now come to the fourth point 

fourth point. f()r feraarkj 

viz. the securities taken for 
the liability of Messrs. Alexander Co. We have stated in 
paragraph 4, that the direct security for the whole liability 
was simple personal only, and we would nuw be understood to 
refer to the collateral security alone, and to that part of the 
liability to-which it was applicable. 

21. Messrs. Alexander and Co. in consideration of the 
credit of Fergusson and Co., Cruttenden and Co., and 

Mackint«ik>^i4 Co., assigned over to them divers properties, 
consisting of lands, houses, indigo factories, and indigo, some 
of properties were primarily mortgaged to the Govern- 

primarily mortgaged to the Union Bank, and the 
remainder primarily mortgaged to the three houses. 
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22. On the failure of Messrs. Alexander and Co., those 
houses, at our requisition, assigned over the properties in ques- 
tion to our Secretary, in trust for the Bank. 

23. Your Lordship in Counpil will observe, therefore, 
that the Directors did not advance money on any security for- 
bidden by the Charter ; but that after the failure of Messrs. 
Alexander and Co. the Directors took the collateral security 
of real and other property for money advanced to Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., long previous to their failure. 

24. The position of this collateral security on the 29th 
June last, was as below : 


Mortgaged primarily 1 
to Government and ? 

Property. 

Debt. 

Balance. 

\ 

► 13,64,000 for 

7,00,000 

6,64,000 

valued by it. J 

Proceeds of Indig o^j 
payable in extinc- J 
tion of Government 1 
debt by our Secre- 

1 

i 

9 * 

85,000 

tary as Trustee , I 
and to be due on the \ 
1st January 18341 ^ 
Primarily mortgaged 'J 
to Union j Bank and \ 
valued by Alexan - | 

1 

i 

> 8,00,000 „ 

3,00,000 

5,00,000 

dcr and Co. 
Primarily mortgaged i 
to this Bank and J 

\ 

1 

» j 

2,20,000 

valued by it. J 

1 

Sa. Rs. 

14,69,000 


25. The Union Bank will, in all probability, be repaid, 
or nearly so, from the profits of this season’s produce of the 
indigo factories mortgaged to it, but as the valuation of those 
factories by Alexander and Co. may be excessive, the balance 
of security to revert to the Bank, may not exceed the amount 
stated in the last paragraph, viz. Rs, 6,00,000. 

26. From what we have stated, it will appear that for 
over-due acceptances. Rupees 17,73,674-3-9, being the joint 
responsibility of the four Houses mentioned, the Bank holds, 
in addition to the direct security of their names, a collateral 
security valuing thirteen lacs of Rupees, after allowing for 
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interest to accrue on the debt to Government and to the Union 
Bank. It was under these circumstances that in our balance 
statement we considered this amount to be good for tlie whole. 
Th<y tewark on the jij'th 27. Thp last point that remains for 
and ia^t point. remark is the advances made by the 

Bank for the cultivation of indigo, in aid pf the collateral 
security alluded to. 

20. And here it should be recollected, that Messis. 
Alexander and Co. failed about the middle of December la*t, 
that a large portion of the valuable security iu which the Bank 
was interested, consisted of indigo factories — that these, if not 
regularly worked, became all but valueless; that the Assignees 
of Messrs. Alexander and Co. had not the means of advancing; 
that the Government would not advance; that the season for 
advances Mas at hand; that in the then state of the money- 
market sales were impracticable without a great sacrifice of 
property; and that, in consequence of the failure of both 
Messrs. Alexander and Co., and Mackintosh and Co , the 
cultivation for the year was expected to be contracted, and the 
produce to be advanced for to be pretty sure to arrive ut a good 
maikot. 


29. §Under the influence of these ^considerations, and 
after the most mature deliberation, the advances were made, 
and are likely to answer the end for which they were made. 

They conc l ude. 30. 11 aving now replied to the several parts 

of Mr. Maenagh ten’s letter, which called for remark, we have 
only to add, that the Quaiterly Statements, requested in, that 
gentleman’s communication, shall be regularly furnished. We 
infer that those statements should be similar to the half yearly 
B dance Statements duly submitted to your Lordship iu Coun- 
cil agieeably to the 20th section of the Charter. 

We have the honor to be, my Lord, your most obedient 
servants. 


(Sgd.) C. Mor^ey. 

G, A. Bushby. 
J. A. Don in. 

, f v, Bkucb. 

J. Ci;i,i4N 


1th A.ugaftfe 1831. 


(Sgd.) B. Warding. 

fcl. Cockerell. 
W. Smithson. 

W. F. Fergusson. 


j aii 4th October, 1Q33. , . , , 

te ^^Kuual >»eiier?l Meeting pf Proprietors, 


C. UDNY, Secretary to the Bank. 
of Bengal, 7 th Avgust, 1931. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

1st august, 1834. 

* The amount balance of overdue unpaid acceptance on the 

30*A June, 1*34, *»» Sa. Rs 30,21,815 8 S 

via?. 

Under the head of Private Bills discounted, 
and considered good, as per note to para. 5, 

Sa. Rs 14,63,515 6 4 

and 

On the Doubtful Debts Register,.*. 15,58,300 2 1 


Of the amount on the Doubtful Debt Register was written off 

up to SOM June , 1834, Sa. Rs 

and 


Balance of the Doubtful Debts Account on the 30M June , 

1834, Sa, Rs - 

Valued at Sa. Rs * - 


To meet which was applied the profit of the past halt year, or 
the amount written off subsequently to the 30th Juufc, 1834, 
as above-mentioned, 


Plus the advance for legal proceedings on the Appeal case los'. 


her, 1834. 

'f The balance df over-due unpaid acceptances, for which tlie 
Estate of Messrs. Alexander and Co. is liable, was on the 


30,21,815 

8 

5 

7,61,917 

10 

0 

3,04,804 

4 

2 

10,66,7 n 

14 

2 

7,96,383 

B 

i 

4,00,051 

14 

5 

3,96,330 

9 

8 

3,04,804 

4 

2 

91,526 

5 

a 

, 3 235 

15 

3 

94 ?6i 

4 

~9 

end 3lst Decern- 

‘ 18,91,718 

8 

10 


With Ferguason and Co., Crutiehdeb nhd Co., 

and Mackintosh and Co., under the head oi Sa Rs A P. 

Private Bills discounted,, 14,03,515 6 4 
slid 

Jointly with numerous parties other than the 
above mentioned, included in the sum on the 
Doubtful Debt Register, 4,28,203 2 6 

Si. Rs. 19,91,718 6 10 

The unrealized, but in course of realization, proceeds o( the 
mortgaged properties of Messrs. Alexander and Co, (See 

paras. 20 to 26) are Sa. Rs, . . . . . , 16,38,600 0 0 

Add value of 3 houses uusold, 10,000 0 0 


10,000 0 0 


Sa. Ra 16,48, 6oO 0 0 

Deduct the amount to be applied in reimbursement of the sum 
paid to tbe Government Loan Committee. Vide Statement 
dated the 1st July, 1834,. ......... . 6,&7,301 8 9 

, Balance Sa. Rs. 9,51,193 7 3 

Which, deducted from The balance bf the joint liability of»the 
four Firms, 14,635,15 6 4 

Leaves Sa. Rs. 5,12,316 16 1 
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exclusive of interest, to be proved ageiost the several estates of the parties. 
Suppose that those estates pay together but nine annas and six 'pie in the rupee, 
nod there will remain uncovered less than the sum, at credit of the Saspence 
Account, end applicable to sqoh amount as may be uncovered. 

The snm of Sa. Rs. 4,98,203-9*6 is, as stated above, part of the amount on 
the Doubtfnl Debt Register. That portion of it considered bad and not already 
written off is included in the Sa Rs 94,769-4-8 of bad debt (see note lo para* 
4,) to which a portion of the current half year’s profit is to be applied. 

The profit on the business of the half year ended the SOth Jfuoe 1834, is 
exclusive of the sum of 8a. Rs. 50,000, carried to profit an<f loss on account of 
bank notes outstanding for more than 15 years, Sa. Rs 9,54,804-4-9. There is 
no reason to anticipate a diminution of profit on the business of the current half 
yea r. Let that profit equal Sa Rs 2,50,000, and there will remain, after provid- 
ing for the Sa Ra. 94,762-4-9 of bad debt, a sum eqaal ton dividend at the rate 
of 6 per cent, per annum on the capital stock. 

$ Iq reference to paras. 30 to 26. See note to para. 5. 

§ After satisfaction of the advances with interest there was a Surplus of Sa. 
Rs t, 55, 012-8-1 as mentioned in the balance statement, dated the 1st July, 1834, 
and printed for the use of the Proprietors. Since ihe date of that statement Sa. 
Ra. 5,72,049 8-5, the advances for the current season have been repaid with in- 
terest , the arrangement with the Assignees of Alexander and Co., alluded to ill 
tlie statement, having received the sanction of the Insolvent Court. 

SUPREME COURT , — Saturday, August 9, 1834. 

MR. SHERMAN’S CASE. 

At a little after eleven o’clock Sir John Grant entered the 
Court, which was crowded with persons of all ranks. The 
three Judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut took their seats 
at each end of the Bench, and the Honorable Mr. Elliott oc- 
cupied the seat of the absent Chief Justice. 

Mr. Ilolioyd read the indictment, after which the prisoner 
pleaded " not guilty.” The following gentlemen were then 
empannelled as a Jury, three natives having been called, and 
challenged one after the other by Mr. Turton, the pusonei’s 
Counsel : 

John Parsons, Foreman, William Clarke, 

Robert Burkiuyouug, Francis Augustin, 

Peter Begbie, Samuel Ferris, 

George Allan, John Chalcraft, 

George GaUie, Peter Dissent, and 

George Hill, John Humphrey Miller. 

Mr. Turtvfr moved that the witnesses on both sides be 
directed to leave the Court, which was complied with, Mr. 
Turton said that his motion did not apply to the European 
witnesses, iribi^vjpresence would not be objected to on either 
side* "feir' 3 oh a Grant said he could make no distinction ; the 
olilifiWu&t be 'general, though the Counsel could of course 
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come to any understanding they pleased between thrmselves. 
Lists of witnesses were exchanged between the Counsel, v\ith 
an understanding that the Christian witnesses should be allow- 
ed to remain, but the native witnesses were all sent out of 
Court. 

Mr . Cochrane then opened the case; after which the. 
Advocate General addressed the Court and Jury as follows:— 
My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury ! This case i^ i (imitat- 
ed by an officer of this Court, and i have received insi motions 
to conduct it on his behalf. 1 have received this mass of pa- 
pers [pointing to a heap of papers on the table befoit him] 
so lately, with the view of conducting the trial, that it is pos- 
sible some errors may creep into my statement. If they are 
errors of omission they will not be of much importance, because 
they will be supplied by the evidence ; if 1 mis-state any 
thing I shall regret it extremely, and beg you will atliibute it 
to the burned manner in which I have been obliged to prepare 
the case. The prisoner ai the bar is indicted for what is com* 
monly teimed being an accessary after the fact to a murder, 
hut what iu t he language of the law is called harbouring 1 . I 
think in a case of this sort, — so unusual in this Court that I 
recollect no instance of it since my arrival in this country, (and 
there are other difficulties in the case besides its novelty, such 
as trying a man in this t'ourt for an offence committed under 
the laws of another,) that it would be desirable that I should 
read to you the nature of the offence with which the prisoner 
is charged. I refer to a book that may be called elemental y, 
but which is not therefore the less valuable, and I refer to Lt 
the rather because the writer. Judge lilacksloue, always avoids 
technical language as much as possible, and clothes his ideas 
in the plain language of common sense. He sajsan accessa- 
ry after the fact, may be be who, after the tact, comforts and 
receives a felon, knowing him to be such. In the first place 
it is necessary that he knows of it. In the next place he must 
receive oomfort and assist him, and generally an assistance to 
prevent him from being taken or tried makes the accessary, — 
as furnishing him a horse to escape, money or victuals t6 sup- 
port him, or a house to shelter him from pursuits. You will 
hear from the evidence whether any one of these or similar 
circumstances occurred on the part, of the prisoner towards a 
man who had caused the death of another. About a year ago 
a person of the name of Muttoor Pairee wasj chaiged with 
having killed a man by collecting a number of people and 
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beating him t6 death. This Muttoor Parree was a servant in 
the indigo factory of the prisoner at the bar, who is an indigo 
planter. It will appear that Mr. Forbes, who is the Magis- 
trate of the district in which this factory is situated, did, as 
he was bound to do, make an immediate investigation. In 
May last year be sent one of the principal officers of the couit, 
who is I believe called a nazir, to Mr Sherman's factory, in 
order to take this Muttoor Parree into custody. At the ttme 
the prisoner had a brother living, Mr. Edward Melville Sherman, 
whom I understand is now no more. The prisoner was standing 
on this occasion with his brother on the veranda, when the na- 
zir went up to them, explained the nature of his journey, and 
asked to have the person he was in search of delivered up to 
biro. He addressed himself particularly to Mr. Edward Stier- 
mhn, Who took upon him to answer thequestion. He stated that 
there was no such person in the factory, and that he knew of no 
such person being either in, or in the neighbourhood of the facto- 
ry. It will be in evidence that the nazir had hardly left the house 
when Muttoor Parree came down from an upper room in their 
presence. How far that may he thought harbouring will be 
for you, under the direction of the Court, to determine ; but it 
adds to the evidence of his knowledge of the party, and the 
accusation made against him, and it is with that view only 
that 1 bring it to your notice ; for it is neither my province nor 
my wish to enter too minutely into circumstances in a charge of 
this nature. In the beginning of the present year it appears 
that, from circumstances which it will be sufficient for you to 
hear once, Mr. Alexander, a missionary residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of this factory, in riding or walking with the prisoner, 
took an opportunity of speaking to him on the subject of Mut- 
toor Parree. He told him that the man was charged with an 
offence of a capital nature, and advised him to part with him, 
and not to keep such a man in his service, in answer to which 
Mr. Sherman said ** I do not believe him to be guilty,” thus 
shewing his knowledge of the charge. Subsequently to this 
the nazir made a second visit to the factor v. He said he went 
-there to take up this man, who was charged with murder, 
prisoner then said that he had no such person in his ser- 
vice, that ho had left him long ago, and that he had not seen 
him of late; and yet while this conversation was going on, 
Muttoor seen coming out of the' factory himself, 

ind to make his escape. He was taken into 

ottstody, tried for the offence with which he was charged, and 
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the result I shill presently bring, to your notice* Previous to 
his being taken Mr, Sherman had, as I stated, professed him- 
self to be ignorant of bis whereabout, and of this he was after- 
wards reminded by the nazir, when he said that the man had 
only come to his factory five days before. It is for you to say, 
when he stated that he was not there, and when he afterwards 
stated that he had come to his factory five days before, whe- 
ther he was aiding or assisting him to avoid the ends of justice. 
He came from the factory, where he had a house. He bad a 
hut in the very compound of the factory; and J shall prove 
that he had been residing there a considerable tune, and had 
never left that factory, or at all events its neighbourhood, from 
the tune that he had been employed there by the prisoner or 
his brother. These are the main facts of the case, but there 
are many more which you will be bound to listen to and decide 
upon. 1 shall not weary you by repeating them. Muttoor 
Parree was subsequently tried and convicted. I will shortly 
state to you that it is not necessary for mo to prove that the 
murder was committed, or that he had caused the death, or led 
on the people : it will be sufficient for me to put in the record 
of his conviction. That is sufficient on iny part ; and if my 
learned friend mi the other side has any facts to adduce to 
shew that that was a wrong conviction, — that the party was 
not guilty,- it will be in his .power to do so. It is sufficient for 
me ui the first instance, as I said before, to put in the record 
of bis conviction. This took place in May last. I believe I 
have stated the main circa instances of the case, — the particulars 
you will hear from the witnesses, and the law of the case you 
will hear from much better authority than mine. 

'1 he following witnesses were then called :~ 

Jfaw Khan sworn . I am naib na>zir of the zillah of 
Burdwau, ami have been so about six mouths. When l was 
first employed Mr. Forbes was Magistrate. In March last I 
went to Coohada- 

Mr. Turton objected to any evidence on other points be- 
ing taken till his friend had proved prima jade, the guilt of 
the principal, his client being accused as an accessary* 

The Advocate General apprehended that he could go on 
with his own case in the order that he found most convenient ; 
and Sir John Grant did not know; how a prosecutor could be 
tied down to any particular mode of conducting bis case, 
though be allowed that the course suggested by Mr, Turton 
would be the most convenient one. 
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Mr. Ttirtcn urged that in many eases the parties were 
hound down to a particular line of proceeding, and distanced 
cases of high treason accompanied by conspiracy, in which it 
Was necessary to prove the conspiracy first. Besides this mode 
might prove injurious to hi$ client, in the event of their not 
being able to establish the guilt of the principal. 

Sir John Grant could not see how it would atfect the 
prisoner, even if he were proved to' have kept the man in Ins 
house, if that man were not proved to be guilty. He was of 
opinion that the Court ought not to interfere with the Ad- 
vocate General in his mode of conducting his case ; and 
even if he were ini lined to do so, how could he tell what the 
witness was going to prove till he heard him ? 

Examination continued. that factory belongs to Mr. 
Sherman. That (the prisoner) is the choota sahib, Mr. Ste- 
phen. That factory is in the zdlah of Burdwan. When t 
went there Mr. Forbes was the Magistrate of the zillah. I 
went there about the 2(3th or 27th of Choit of the present year. 
I was directed to go there by the Magistrate. I was accom- 
panied by about ten burkundauzes. I went to Mr. Sherman’s 
factory. As L was about to enter the factory I met a Ben- 
gallee whom I understood to be the dewan, who questioned 
me. I enquired whether the gentleman was in the factory, 
and was told that he was. The gentleman (pointing to the 
prisoner) came down. I told him I was the uaib nazir, and 
that I had a perwannaii to arrest Muttoor Parree, Boota 
gooaiah, Tunnno gooalah, and Kalia Katalia. He said 
** They are not here, nor are they in my service, you may go up 
and look.” Anundo Roy darogah, Ramdeen jenbadar, Gunga- 
persaud tnoonshee, and others whose names I do not recollect, 
were present when this was said. The gentleman was taking 
me upstairs when I heard a noise below that Muttoor Parree 
had been arrested. I went down again, when I saw a man in 
the hands of the j^urkundauzes, who said in reply to my ques- 
tions that he was Muttoor Parree. [ said to the prison^ r, 
^ You told me Muttoor Parree was not here, and here he is ; 
tow is it that you have granted him shelter?” on which he 
(the prisoner) said “ that he had been there five days only.” 
I said to the prisoner * t Then the other persons must be here 
too.” The biir^umlatizes who had the man in custody first told 
me th$t SButtoor Parree, and the prisoner was close to 

tte at the time. # I also said to the prisoner <<r I will now insist 
upon y&ur delivering up to me all the other persons.” He 
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said “ T have none of the other persons here, the person who 
was heie is arrested.” I said to him “ If l do not get all the 
other persons L must act towards you conformably to the or- 
ders of the Magistrate ; yon are a native of Emo;>e, I cannot 
arrest or confine you ; there is a padree at Ambooa, if he be- 
comes answerable, I will take the ptisoner that I have got, 
and take him to the Police, and leave you/' I had no other 
person than that one in my custody. 1 was not present when 
he was seized. I did observe * uttoor Parree, when I was 
above, running in an easteily direction towards tire limits of 
the factory. I took M uttoor Parree to the thanna, and on the 
same night Mr. Forbes the Magistrate came to that place and 
pitched his tent theie. On the following morning I saw M ut- 
toor Parree before Mr. Forbes; and on the next d.»v 1 saw 
the prisoner in Mr. Forbes’ presence. M uttoor Pariee was 
before Mr. Forbes at the same time. Muttoor Parree had a 
hut on the factory premises. The village people pointed it out 
to me as his residence. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tartan . 1 have been only six 

months a naib nazir, and was an orderly chuprassee befoie 
that. I have been only a short time in the service of the 
Police at Burdwan ; l was lirst a jemadar of a thanna, and 
from that I was appointed naib nazir. 1 was first a peon only. 
I know Iiudad Ally, who is my nephew. He was only a 
peon, and wus promoted to the rank of jemadar. He is the 
private jemadar of Mr. Forbes. I know Dalgobind Bihoo. 
I don’t know whether it was by his interest that we were 
promoted. Dalgobind Baboo is here, fie was not before 
the Grand Jury tie was unable to attend from indisposition. 
1 do not know whether Mr Forbes was or was not before the 
Grand Jury. Dalgobind Baboo is a copying writer. Mr. 
Forbes did not say to me, Dalgobind Baboo, and Imdad Ally, 
that if we could get up a hundred petitions against Mr. Sher- 
man, he would apply to Government to get him sent out of the 
country. 1 had been to Cooliada factory once before the 
occasion I have mentioned, when I was accompanied by C o$h 
sinauth Sing, another nazir. No depositions had been taken 
when I went to the factory the last time with the perwaunah. 
I never saw or heard of any being taken before that. 1 myself 
took no depositions at the factory. I had about twenty or 
thirty people (jemadars, gomastahs, chuprassees, peons, and 
others in the service of Government) with me when I went to 
the factory. Mr. F’orbes had four chuprassees with him when 
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he arrived from Burdwan. The sheristadar Luckeenaraiti 
Bhose was also with him, but the others you mention were not, 
Seebnaiian Bhose and Dalgobiird Baboo were with him, as 
Were also lsserchunder, Annudchunder Roy, Ramdeen Dutch* 
in, and Kallypersaud Roy. I here were twentv-five or ttfty 
people there ; villagers and others. There were no sepoys 
there then, bat seven or eight came afterwards. There were 
not sixteen. There were three elephants. Th*re weie not 
five. There were two camels. They ' were elephants 
belonging to the Maha Rajah. 1 don’t know an\ thing about 
ZttfFer Ally. 1 have heard that there is such a person*. 
The elephants brought the camp rcjtvtpftire, hut they brought 
no other chains than those that are twd to chain them 
(the elephants.) Afterwards l saw some thick rings and 
chains in a basket l don’t know what they were taken there 
for. There were officers there superior to me. Dalgobmd 
Was theie. He ranks higher than me. He could have 
no control or authority there when the Magistrate was pre- 
sent. I was present when the prisoner was arrested; Mr. 
Forbes did riot enter his house. M r. Forbes did not arrest 
every body he could lay his hands on. I arrested Muttoor 
Purree, but Mr. Forbes gave no oiders to arrest any body 
while he was at the factory. He only directed those persons 
who were accused of murder to be ariested, Muttoor Parree 
and the othcis. The other three were arrested »ome where 
without. Front the time of Mr. Forbes’ arrival to hts depar- 
ture, none but these four, and one Ruggoo Dhome, who was 
charged with theft, were arrested. None of Mr. Sherman’s 
books or papers were then meddled with ; but some of his pa- 
yers that had been secreted elsewhere, weie sei& d afterwards 
#ud sent to Mr. Forbes by tbedarogah. f did not see any of 
his papers* Taken from the factory. Mr , Sherman’s pistols, 
fowling pieces, gunpowder, swords, and hog-spears, were taken 
away from the factory. I took them away ; but t did not 
take any papers. This was done whilst Mr. Forbes was in the 
ttent. They have never yet been restored. I did take one 
book afterward# from the feretory to Mr. Forbes. I did not 
ha ud loefcoy books this morning, but I saw Dalgobmd and two 
n g some, which 1 uodeistood to be Mr. 8her- 
repeat that there waswbedy but those four persons 
belonging to the factory. Odit Dm it and Harradhun 
not arrested and bound back to baek. I did not bind 
|p | rw did I see any one else do so. They are Mr. Slier* 
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man’s servants. They were in jail when I left Surd wan ; so I 
heard, but! never go to the jail myself. 1 did arrest them un- 
der a different number from this case. I did not bind them back 
to back under a different number 1 did not see them bound. 
Muttoor Parree was arrested at about eight in the morning, 
and those two pet sons were arrested about three or four hours 
afterwards, on a charge of plunder and pillage. 1 don’t know 
Kalley Roy, nor any thing about him. I never heard that 
Surroop Roy, the dewan, died in prison, or that he was in 
prison at all. The nazir, by direction of Mr. Forbes, took 
him with him to Burdwan. fie was not incusto ly. lie used 
to remain in his own house, but he was under the charge of 
the peon*; there was no pevwannah or process issued against 
him, and how can I sav he was in custody; 1 was sick and 
went home in the Mohturum month, at which time 1 under- 
stood him to be in charge of the peon. I think that was two 
months after I went to the factory. I received no process 
against him during that time. Mr. Forbes told the nazir to 
send a peon for the dewan, that he might look into the books 
to see whether Muttoor Parree and Bootoor gooalah weie tn 
the prisoner’s service. T never heard that he died at Burdwan. 
A person called Kissen Koormee, who l undcr»tood to be the 
gentleman’s shepherd, was taken into custody also. I did not 
see or hear of any of Mr. Sherman’s sheep being taken into 
custody. I did take the shepherd, on the plunder and pillage 
number. Ttiere were about ten or twelve men taken into cus- 
tody altogether, under different numbers. 1 did not see any 
depositions taken against them before they were taken. Se- 
poys were stationed in Mr. Sherman’s house; one of them was 
posted at the bottom of the stairs. He (Mr. Sherman) was 
not marched backwards and forwards every day under a guard 
of sepoys to Mr. Forbes' tent but he went on boiseback and 
in a palanquin, with sepoys following him. None of the se* 
poys are here. When the men were taken into custody I nei- 
ther saw them beat nor heard that they had been beaten. 
None of them were beaten > None of those ten or twelve 
men are here as witnesses. I never knew Mr. Forbes to get 
stamped papers and deliver them out to people to make peti- 
tions against Mr. Sherman, nor did 1 ever see him deliver 
blank stamps to any one. f cannot say how many days Mr. 
'Sherman was in custody at the factory. The sepoys were 
stationed there four or five days, and he w$s not in custody 
previous to their arrival. He was not taken into custody on 
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the same daj*as Muttoor Parree was; but the padree became 
security for him that clay. You talk about his being confined, 
now the reason sep' ys weie placed there was because he 
threatened to make away with hiuisclf. I don’t know Mr. 
Donald on, the civil surgeon of Butdwan. Mr. Forbes did 
not tell me then that the sepovs w<tc placed thcie to prevent 
Mi. Sherman from killing hmi^ulf, but the prisoner told me 
that he would do so if [ disgraced him, and on my telling tins 
to Mr. Forbes he sent the si poys to take caie of him. Mr. 
Sherman was one day in custody at Burdwan. He arrived iu 
the naming and left in the afternoon. Mr. Forbes did not 
tell me that Mr. Donaldson had told him officially that Bur- 
rut Bugdee had not died from the efforts of the heatin':. I 
don’t know whether there were any depositions taken or 
proceedings had in the case of jyiuttoor Parree till after the 
arrival of the writ of habeas corpus from this Couit. 

Rumdeen Ditchet sworn, t know the prisoner, Coolia- 
tla is the name of his factory. 1 went there on the 14th of 
Choit last, with the last witness and several others. The naib 
nazir desired a person to inform his master that he was come* 
.A gentleman, whose name l don’t know, came and the naib 
ijazir spoke to him. Mr. Sherman is the gentleman. The 
nazir told him who he was, and that he had gone there to 
arrest Muttoor Parree and others, adding “ t hey aie in your 
factory, produce them.” Mr. Sherman said “ Muttoor Pairee 
is not in my factory, you may search and see.” Mr. Sherman 
then took us upstairs, but we did not find them there. While 
we were searching in the upper story we heard a noise fiom 
the eastward of the factory. We ran down; when we saw 
Muttoor Parree in custody, t knew Muttoor Pairee be foie 
that. He was brought into a garden. Mr. Sherman was in 
his bungalow. After the roan had 1 been arrested and brought 
in we went to Mr. Sherman, when the naib nazir said to him 
“ You told us that Muttoor Parree was not heie, how is that 
we find him?” Mr. Sherman replied “He returned only 
three or four days ago.” Muttoor Parree was conveyed to 
the thanna. There is a hut at the factory in which Muttoor 
Parree lived. I know this because I saw him lying there 
when he was in a dangerous state from a beating he had ie- 
ceived in a depute with Znffer Ally’s people three years ago. 
MuttooriParre^ was in Mr. Sherman’s service. He was employ- 
ed as a latteear (a club man). Mr. Sherman had constantly 
in h\& service about twenty oi twenty-five ol those latteears , 
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hut when any distuibance was about to take pface he usc*d to 
have two or three hundred of them. Muttoor JParree was the 
head man of these latteears* 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cla>ke . 1 am the jemadar of the 

Cnlnah thanna. Culnah is about a coss and a half, or three 
quartets ft on* the prisoner’s factory. There was a perwaunah 
fiom the Magistrate directing to aid and assist the naib nazir, 
and I went \\i obedience to it. The naib nazir produced the 
peiwannah to me, and 1 thought it my duty to accompany 
him. When he produced it he had ten burkundanzes with 
him, but no sepoys. I took four burkundauz* s and from 
thirty to thirty-five chowkedars with me. There were about 
foity or forty-five person* who went to the factory. As soon 
as we asked for Muttoor Parree, Mr. Sherman said <k Lie is 
not, in my factoiy, go and look for him.” 1 saw him after- 
wards in the custody of llam Sing, who told me he had taken 
him where I had seen him. Ham Sing is here. I saw him in 
custody, hut don’t know where he was taken. Muttoor Par- 
roe arrived there when Mr. Sheiman established his lactory 
about four years ago, and has resided there on the factoiy ever 
since. The prisoner and his late biother both came together, 
and 1 cannot »«ay to which of them the factory belonged. I 
heard of the death of the prisoner’s brother, but I never heard 
of the death of any other brother. From the time that 
Muttoor Parree was chaiged with murder I never saw him 
till he was taken. 1 first heard of the charge against Mut- 
toor Parree in the month of Cartick, but X don’t; lemem- 
ber in what year. Before the ur iv.d of the naib nazir with 
the peiwannah, I received a pf rwannah from the Magistrate 
to apprehend him wherever he could be found. 1 received 
this about a year ago. I had no opportunity to arrest, him 
before When we arrived at the factory Mr. Sherman told in 
to look for and take him if we Could find him. He offered no 

0 Mnietion. We certainly attested five or seven persons. 
Obt Dutt and Hartadun syce weie not bound back to back 
that day to my knowledge. They were taken into custody 
that day. I was there when the Magistrate arrived. I don’t 
know any thing about the persons taken into custody being 
placed in the stocks, as l went over the river on the following 
day to catch some other people After they Were arrested 
they were sent to the thanna, to which I did not go, being tn 
attendance at the place where Mr. Forbes pitched his 

1 told the bnrkundauzt to keep the prisoners in safe custody, 
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as they were* under a serious charge of murder, but I did not 
order them to be put in the stocks. Teencowrie Bagdee was 
the person who preferred the charge against Muttoor Par* 
ree. Oceoor sirdar I believe Was the name of the person that 
was killed. I was concerned in the investigation into the 
winder of Burrut Bagdte, and the daroga sent, the body to 
Bimlvvan. Burrut Bagdee, the person killed, was the hus- 
band of Tencowrie Bagdee. I think the pe son killed was 
called Butrut B *gdee, but I am not certain. Occoor was not a 
chowkedar; he was of the Bagdee caste; and it was him that 
fiist, gave information at the thannah that the genlcman’s 
fatteears had killed him. 1 do not know any thing about the 
charge being withdrawn because Mr. Donaldson reported that 
the man had not died from the effects of beating I do not 
know that the charge was withdrawn at all. I do not know 
that Mr. Donaldson examined the body. Mr. Patton or Pattlc 
Was the Magistrate to whom the body was sent. 

Re-examined. Muttoor Parree came to that place with 
Mr. Sherman, and has lived at the factory ever since. 

Ram Smg sworn. I am employed by the Police. I went 
with the last witness and several others to Cooliadah to appre- 
hend Muttom- Parree. We got there about three hours after 
day-light. The naib nazir gave an order to us to arrest any 
body that attempted to escape. A rpan was running off, and 
1 ami Aniss attested him. There is a ditch, and beyond that 
a narrow road, on the other side of which is the .Hooghly dis* 
trict. I saw hint jump over the ditch, from the factory, and 
caught him just as he was crossing the road * When I fiist 
$aw hint running be Was about four cubits from a godown, 
which is about a\und red, and sixty cubits from Mr. Sherman's 
house.. After we ba<i arrested the man, the nazir came and 
gave us orders to keep in safe custody, and when the peo- 
ple collected we learned that he was- Muttoor Parree. When 
Mr, Sherman sp.w Muitpojr Parree in our custody he was at a 
distance of sibout eight y^rds from us. * . » 

* y Qtos8+exayti?i$d I have* been employed in the Burdwan 
police about ten .years 1 daa’t know Dr. Donaldson. I 
know toothing abp,irt the examination of a body; i went to 
apprehend .Mtffch^^rree. I went to his ordinary place of 
ijfcttd lotofc Sim without any trouble; he was running 
away ,,an4 T caught hita. There was no obstruction . A ditch 
and a bamboo nedgo surrounds the factory. 
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Annis Khan sworn \ am a burkundau jjo attached to 
the town of Burdwati. I went with the naib nazir and several 
otlieis to Mr. Sherman’s factory, and seized Muttoor Parree 
within the enclosuie of the fuctoiy, as he was running away 
tiom it. 

Cross-examined. L did not seize him up the chimney of 
the lower loom. He whs S' i zed on the road, which is just 
In y olid the limits of the factoi v 

Alfred Alexander suotn. 1 have known Mr. Sherman 
chout tour years I knew Muttoor Pariee J have been 
about six years in the service of the Church Missionaiy Socie- 
ty. I had some conversation with the prisoner in [March last. 
In consequence of something that 1 had heard 1 spoke to Mr. 
Sherman about having* Muttoor Pariee on Ids premists. He 
said that he was an innocent man. 1 told Mr. Sherman that 
1 had heaid that the man had been accused of muider, and 
asked him if it was the case, irl e said no, and that the man 
was innocent I don’t remember that we had any other con- 
vocation. This took place about fifteen or twenty days before 
Muttoor Pariee was seized. I always understood Muttoor 
Panee to be Mr. Sherman’s servant. 1 have seen him at the 
factory at times. I discontinued my visits at the factory be- 
cause J thought my addee on the subject of Muttoor Parree’s 
remaining about his premises w as not acceptable. 

Cross-examined. I pointed out to him that it was im- 
proper to withhold the man from legal authority. I had heard 
that the man was sought after I have heard of Aaa Outlet 
Ally Khan as a quarrelsome man. I know enough of the 
native diameter to be aware that a person being in disgrace 
with any of the higher authorities, is enough to induce all his 
enemies to prefer charges against him. 

Kada Gubin Oodecarree swdrn. 1 am a gomastah out of 
employ. 1 know Mr. Sherman. 1 know Cassinnuth Sein, 
the nazir of the Burdwan Fouzdarree Court. He went to Mr. 
Sherman’s in the ntobili of Bysack last year, a year ago. I 
saw him iu conversation with Mr. Sherman and his brother. 

I heard him ask Mr. Sherman to give up Muttoor Parree and 
Buttoor, who were charged with murder, or slaughter. The 
elder Mr Sherman said ** He is no longer my servant, look 
about here ; if you can find him here take him away. * 

Mr* Clarke objected to evidence being giveu to a cir- 
cumstance that appeared to have taken place a full year before 
that to which all the preceding evidence referred. The differ- 
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ent counts in the indictment set forth only one act of hai hom- 
ing and concealing, and the prosecutors were at liberty to 
make their ovn choice out of several that might have occurred, 
but having made that choice, and given evidence to a particular 
period^ they were not afterwards at liberty to give evidence to 
another act that had taken place at a different time. 

The Advocate- General contended that evidence might be 
given, not m proof of another act of harbouring and concealing, 
but to shew a guilty knowledge on the pait of the prisoner, as 
for instance, where a man was charged with uttering a foiged 
bank note, although one note only was entered on the indict- 
ment, yet it might be given in evidence that he had uttered 
fifty similar forged notes at or about the same p< riod, not to 
prove hi in guilty of having uttered them, but as proof that he 
could not have been ignorant that the one laid in the indict- 
ment was a forgeiy. 

Mr. Cochrane spoke on the same side as the Advocate- 
General, after which Mr. Turton addressed the Court, on the 
other side. 

Sir John Grant allowed the objection, being of opinion 
that there was no evidence of what occurred twelve month** 
before that did not amount to a substantive accusation, and 
that the intervening time was too long to permit a substantive 
fact which amounted to a distinct charge being given as evi- 
dence of a guilty knowledge, 

Mr. Frederick Millet, a civil servant, and judge wc be- 
lieve of the Sessions Court of Burdwan, was then put into the 
box, but as his name was not in the list of witnesses that h.id 
been handed to Mr, Turton at the commencement of the trial, 
and as Mr. Millet had been in Court all day, he objected to 
his being examined. 

Cossinauth Sain sworn. I am the nazir of the Magis- 
trate’s Court in the zillah of Burdwan, 

Two documents which were marked A and B were put 
into the hand of the witness, who proved that the seals attach- 
ed to them were the seals of the Sessions Court of Buulwan, 
but it appeared that they did not bea r the Judge V signature. 
This was not stated by the witness, but appeared by the do- 
cuments. 

A was warrant from the Sessions Court of Burdwan, to 
Mr. Forbes^ the Magistrate of the same place, informing him 
that MuttOOr Parree and the others had been convicted of 
riotously assembling and causing Burrut Bagdee to be beat 
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with clubs, of whi h be diet], mid that they hud been sentenced 
to impiisonment w itii hard labor, in nous, Muttoor Parree for 
seven years, and the otneis tor five yeais; and directing him 
to cariy the sentence into « xecitnon. 

B vv s the fut wall of the native law officer, which 
found that the pa i tics had riotously assembled, &c , and that 
the dec*' used had dual in consequence of the beating he had 
leceived; but it did not state the nature of t lie hoinicid >j , 
though it expressly stated that it was not murder. 

Cross examined. { was appointed to my present office in 
March 1833. 1 don't recollect any gentleman at Butdwan 

called Donaldson. 1 was appointed by Mr. Turbos. When 
i left Burdwan Mr. Millet was the Sessions Judge of Burd- 
wan, 1 don’t know why he was not brought lure as a witness, 
or whether he has been or not* 

A long discussion liere ensued whether the documents 
were sufficiently proved to he read in evidence; Mr. Fur- 
ton maintaining that the seal without the signature was not 
sufficient. The Court was at fiist of opinion that they 
wcie not, the last witness having stated on being further exa- 
mined, that lie had never known an instance of a warrant of 
the Court with a seal but wanting a signature being cat lied 
into oliect. tlis Loidship however subsequently, on perusing 
some law' authoiitv, admitted that he had been under a misap- 
piehon^ion, and allowed them to be read. 

Mr. Rattray % one of the judges of the Sudder Pewanny 
Adawlut, was then examined on the mode of proceed ng on 
the trial of prisoners in the Mofussil Criminal Courts His 
evidence was to the following effect. The pielimmaiy pro- 
ceedings l>y the Magistiute arc forwarded, together with the 
prisoner, to the Judge of the Sessions Couit. On the day of 
trial the prisoner is called on to plead guilty or not guilty, 
much m the same manner as in this Couit. The tv deuce ioi 
prosecution is then taken, after which the pdsoner m kes his 
defence, and calls witnesses, if he has any. The whole of the 
proceedings are then submitted to die native law officer, who 
has been in Court during the trial, and who has had an oppor- 
tunity of cross-examining the witnesses. The law officer gives 
in his fntwah , or opinion, with his seal attached to it, which 
generally contains his signature also. If the Judge agiees 
with this opinion he passes sentence, if the sentence is one 
which he is competent to pass; if not, lie fm wards it to the 
Couit to which l belong, with his assent or 'dissent to theopi- 
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nion recorded thereon. In the futwah which Inis just been read 
I observe that it is s ated that the pusoueis tire convicted of 
heating the man, in consequence of which he died within thiee 
or four hours: now it is usual for the law office! to state the 
description of homicide, which has no been o’one h <ie ; ami I 
think that a deficiency. The Jutwah states what has not been 
established, but not what has; and if it had been sent to me in 
that state I should most probably have »ent it back tor collec- 
tion. In cases of aftiay, without any homicide, die Sessions 
Judge is authorized to pa-s a sentence similar to tins, conse- 
quently the omission 1 mentioned does not vjtinto the proceed- 
ings. There are four descript ons of h< micide known, by the 
Mahomedan law, namely, murder, culpable homicide, or what 
you call manslaughter, justifiable homicide, and enoncous 
homicide: there are other milfor distinctions, but these are the 
four principal ones. 

t’miw xarnined. The Judge first recoids on the record of 
the proceedings his assent 01 dissent to the opinion ot the law 
officer, which is tantamount to a veulict of guilty or not guilty, 
lie generally adds wh«»t the sentence i>$ to be [looks at A.] 
That is the warrant to the Magistrate to carry the sentence 
into execution, and nut the record of the proceedings of the 
trial. Ill case of an appeal the proceedings of the tiial would 
have to be sent, and a copy of that warrant. Those proceedings 
would be all regularly made up in a record, and forwarded to 
us. The original proceedings would not be sent, hut a copy 
of them, together with the original proceedings before the 
Ma gistrate. I hose aie wh.«t we call the recoid of the trial. 
In cases of affray without homicide’, the Sessions Judge is 
competent, to gward seven, year s’ ^imprisonment. It is gene- 
rally the practice to examine the surgeon when one has 
examined a body, but, it is not universal The Sessions 
Judge has no power to add to or alter the fvtwah of the law 
officer without referring to the N izamut A daw ut. 

Rfre&antined. We call the whole of the proceedings be- 
fore life Sessions Judge die -record of conviction. 

By the Court. I should not call that (A) fhe record of 
Mtiyiction* because the record is closed before the warrant is 
. This is merely the warrant for the execution of the 
€o« fiction .already passed The signature of the Judge as well 
as the seel* to authenticate a warrant, . 

The ifee p osecution here dosed, the Advocate 

funeral mfior«ni>g the Court that he could not carry it any 

fofiher* 
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Mr Tnrton. Then T piesume your Lordship will not 
call on the prisoner tor his defence, where there is no lecoid 
of conviction. 

Sir John Grant . Certainly not. 

The Advocate-General said, that in justice to !NJr. Paulin, 
he felt bound to say that that gentleman had only received the 
papers necessary to conduct the case on the preceding day 
from the Clerk of tne C rown, and that the time had been too 
slant to get r lie hoc- ssary documents translated, though they 
had been put into the hands of the Interpreter immediately, 
lie also felt it due to the Com! to say that he would not have 
taken up much of its time in goin^ on with the cas (j , had 
he not been m expectation, that the translation of the record 
of conviction, which was in the hands of the Interpreter, 
would be finished in sufficient time to put it in evidence. 

Sir John Grant said in explanation that, on the finding 
of the bill by the Grand Jury, the Clerk of the Crown had 
asked Ins opinion whether it was not a case that required the 
assistance of Counsel, The case being a very intricate one, 
and so far as his recollection went a very novel one, he had 
been of opinion that, in furtherance of the ends of public jus- 
tice, tlie aid of Counsel was necessary. He regretted that a 
greater length of time could not have been allowed ; but the 
advanced state of tlie Sessions at which the bill had been 
found, and the interval that had elapsed in communicating 
with Government, had unfortunately rendered that impracti- 
cable. His Lordship then addressed the Jury as follows; 

I have only to observe to you that it is necessary in all 
cases where a person is accused of being accessary after the 
fact to a homicide, whether it be murder or manslaughter, 
that evidence should be given of the conviction of the prin- 
cipal The crime of being accessary after the fact consists of 
receiving and harbouring the offender, in such a way as to 
facilitate his escape from public justice. The first thing ne- 
cessary therefore in a trial of this kind is to produce evidence 
of the conviction of the principal, since n<> man can be an 
accessary to one who is not guilty. Now sitting here we are 
bound to pay every attention to the proceedings of the Courts 
in the Mofussil, and if the documents produced had been 
agreeable to the course of proceedings ini those Courts, "l 
should have been prepared to receive them as prirna facie evi- 
dence of his guilt aud conviction. But you have it in evi- 
dence that it is not that which the Superior Court in this coun- 
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tiv would teceive as the record of hiss conviction : it is only the 
warrant ot execution, and not the record of conviction. Un- 
der the>e circumstances i have only to state, that the founda- 
tion of the charge not being laid, the charge itself cannot be 
sustained ; and it will therefore be your duly to find a verdict 
of acquittal. 

The Juiy immediately found a verdict of k< not guilty,” 
and, on the motion ot Mr. Tuiton, the prisoner was discharged. 

Theie being no mote cases for trial, Sir John Grant ie- 
leased t »e gentlemen of the Petty Juiy fr in lurther attou- 
dance, thanking them for the diligence and attention they had 
shewn in the pirtuimance of tile public duty, and intimating 
that the Jail Delivery would take place oa \\ ednt sday . — 
J&engal Hurkaru 

INSOLVENTS' CO If R T, — 8 aickday, Alg 2d, Jim. 


BEFORE SIR JOHN PETER GRANT. 


In the matter of Crane is John Spiller. 

In this insolvent's case Mr. Clarke appeared on behalf of 
Mr. Ilolroyd, at the same time presenting a petition stating 
the insolvent's pay and allowances as a Major of Cavahy to 
be sonat mpees nine hundred and twenty-nine, six annas, and 
four pie, (929 6 4) per mensem, praying that he might have 
one -half of the amount given over to the assignee for the be- 
nefit of the creditors. Mr. Clarke reminded the Court that a 
hint had been thrown out some time back, that an application 
would be made to certain authorities to ascertain what amount 
could really be spared from the pay and allowances of insol- 
vents, as in this case, to liquidate their just debts, and he had 
been instructed that those authorities bad considered one-half 
from Captains aiid field officers and a third from Subalterns 
would hr a fair liquidation fie therefore made this applica- 
tion for halt of the insolvent’s pay and his allowances to liqui- 
date hi* debts for the benefit of his creditors. 

It appeared from au affidavit of Major Spilleris, which 
was put in on a foumer occasion by his Attorney, Mr. Strettejl, 
that his debt, being so great was entirely from the interest 
accruing and from life insurance, &c, The original 
so in ojr the Major was sicca rupees thirty thousand 

! Affidavit likewise stated that Major Spiller had 
a ffifeg y in England, and a son in this country totally unpio- 
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vidcd for, and that if so large a proportion of his income were 
deducted, he would cot at the present time be able to support 
his family lespectably, and at the same time to discharge the 
duties of his situation as the service requires. Combining 
these circumstances, he piayed that the Court would only 
deduct one-third instead of one-half of his pay and allowance#. 
Other circumstances also were to be taken into consideration, 
and that was a separate maintenance which the Major had to 
pay to Mrs. Spiller, amounting to sicca rupees two hundred 
and twenty-five (225) per mensem, and which had been made 
under the sanction ol Government, and which was deducted 
monthly from bis pay at the Pay Office. This sum had been 
settled upon her bv the Marquis of Hastings in Council, and 
it would continue to be deducted from his pay, whatever 
might be the decision of the Court in the present question ; 
and if half of his pay were to be deducted, it would leave 
him with much less to support himself and family than an 
puMgn in his corps. r l he affidavit also stated that his pay as 
a Major «f Cavalry was sicca rupees two hundred and thirty- 
two, thirteen annas and four pie (232 13 4), his batta being 
four hundred and fifty-nine (459), his horse allowance one 
hundred and twenty (120), and his tentage one hundred and 
twenty (120), making altogether son at rupees nine hundred 
and twenty-nine, six an nas and four pie (929 6 4). He was 
obliged to keep four horses which the regulations obliged him 
to do, and they could not be kept for less than the above 
amount, and it also frequently happened that horses died, in 
which case it required one year’s horse allowance to replace a 
single charger ; as the Government make no allowance for the 
purchase of horses and animals of the description required; 
and they generally cost from one to two thousand rupees each* 
The tentage, &c. that was allowed was scarcely adequate for 
what was required, and the same might be said with respect to 
the batta. A deduction could not be made from the pay and 
allowances of an officer without reducing hia efficiency in. the 
service, and taking from him that degree of respectability that 
it was neeessosJry for him to maintain, particularly among na- 
tive soldiers. Mr. Strettell represented that the Majorca regi- 
ment was now at Cawtipore, and that he* could net join it for 
si* months, although die regiment was likely soon to march 
from that station, and during which time ho weald get neither 
batta, tentage, nor horse allowance, and the Boat hire to die 
above place would coat him at least one thousand rupees 
( 1 , 000 ). 
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Afr, Longueville Clarke Cor the Assignees then stated, 
that the whole reasons which had been urged about horses, &c. 
might be summed up in a sentence contained in the affidavit 
ft that no deduction could be made &c. without lessening the 
Insolvent’s efficiency in the service.” The best answer to that 
he thought was the deliberate opinion that had been expressed 
by Government. The Court had always and invariably de- 
ducted a half or a third from military insolvents, and he had 
again and again procured deductions from parties, and ineffec- 
tually opposed others ; what grounds therefore there were for 
departing from the general rule he was at a loss to understand. 
The amount of his debts it appeared was three lakhs aud fifty 
thousand rupees. It would have been more to the purpose 
if he had put in affidavits from other officers, and not his own 
notions of necessary expenditure. They had however bet- 
ter authority than the insolvent’s opinion to rely upon, and 
when Mqjor Spiller said that no deduction could be made 
without affecting in some degree the efficiency of the service 
and lessening him in the estimation. of native soldiers, the an- 
swer was decisive. Government thought otherwise, and it was 
hardly to be presumed that Government would say that a half 
or a third might be deducted, if that deduction could not be 
effected without impairing the efficiency of its own service. 
Xle was not entitled to the compassion of the Court on other 
accounts, for when the money was borrowed he knew the rates 
of interest and the manner iU which transactions of that kind 
were carried on in India. In speaking of Alexander and Co. 
he said that he hud executed a bond in their favor in 1812 , and 
had no transactions with them since, so that by his own shew- 
ing he had made 1*6 attempt during twenty- two years to liqui- 
date an enormous debt which was originally, comparatively 
speaking, very small. The insolvent had not attempted to shew 
that he hud suffered from any losses, that bis pay was inade- 
quate to his expences, nor had he given any grounds for the 
enormous amount of his debts except that they had arisen from 
small sum which told not much hi h is favour y but very greatly 
against him v in faot there was not a single pwintin the affida- 
vit which entitled Jhim to the compassion of the Code*. It 
had certainly appeared by affidavit that a deed of settlement 
had been executed in Mrs Spiller $ favour in 1821 , that had 
been filed Ja the Court, and the parties' to it were Colonel Ste- 
qftttson* and (we believe) Lieutenant Burton, but the Govera- 
mpt did not appear to be parties to it. It was merely an mi- 
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dertakiiig to pay ; she (Mrs* S.) was to receive her allowance 
from the “ Pay Office/* and any one requiring a portion of 
their pay to be given to others through that channel* must of 
necessity obtain the sanction of Government for that purpose. 
As to the settlement it was quite clear that, as a part* nuptial 
settlement without any consideration, it could not be held good 
in preference to the other creditors, who were entitled to She 
payment of their debts. They might come in to claim as other 
creditors, but not in preference. 

Sir John Grant in reply stated, that what Mr. Clarke had 
been urging was not the question before the Court, and even if 
it were, it won require something mote to make it good. It 
would require either a condition or an undertaking. 

Mr. Clarke said that he perfectly agreed with the learned 
Judge, and said that he had mentioned the subject merely to 
counteract the impression that Mr. Strettell was so very desir- 
ous of establishing that the Government would make him pay 
the money nolens vvlrns* He trusted that the Court would not 
take Major Spilter’s statement of what was necessary to 
defray his exponces into consideration, particularly in oppo- 
sition to the practice of the Court, and the already declared 
opinion of Government. 

Sir John Grant said there were three circumstances in 
Major Spiller’s affidavit to which attention was required. First* 
the way in which so large a debt had accumulated ; second* 
the payment to Mrs. Spiller ; and third the risk of rendering 
him inefficient as an officer, should so much of his pay be ap- 
propriated to the liquidation of his debts as was required by 
the petition. With regard to the first, he was not to listen to 
claims of commissOration still less to read lectures on morality 
which might come from him, sitting where he did, with an ill 
grace. He was convinced in his mind that it must be a suffi- 
cient visitation for any ordinary degree of want of thought to 
have it stated in a public Court, that the debts of a gentleman 
who had never possessed any prospects on which he could found 
hopes of being able to pay them, and which amounted to no 

a sum than three lakhs and fifty thousand rupees, without 
one farthing on earth \o meet the payment. The trustees in 
Mrs. SpilleFs caste wotdd of coilfsb take care that they dis- 
charged their duty and take speh steps as would enable tfteffo 
to maintain their right if they had any. If this question bad 
beferi bought befttfe him, it would h^e been his duty to dis- 
pose bf if tfo the best of his judgment whether the Government 
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were or were not the means of judging, because the Order in 
Council referred to bad not been produced. If the Government 
find interposed a sort of paternal authority in favor of the wife 
of one of their officers, he was bound to presume that they had 
done so from cogent reasons, and from the characters of the in* 
divtduals then in authority, but this circumstance was not before 
him. The lest part was the subject, nataely, whether the de* 
d action would render him inefficient for the performance of the 
duties for which ho received his salary. That had appeared to 
fcitti a question of very great importance indeed, not as it af- 
fected the individual in question, but the public generally, and 
it had appeared also to be a question on which he was incompe* 
tent at present to decide without knowing the opinion of Go* 
vernnretit. He had most certainly accordingly addressed Go- 
vernment upon this question, and had received a communication 
from Mr. Macsween, the Chief Secretary, in reply to which it 
was stated that it was the opinion of the Vice-President in 
Council that military officers should be required to surrender 
foT the benefit of their creditors. Subalterns one-thtrd, and 
Gaptainsand field officers one-half of their pay and alowanefs. 
Therefore the pubiic service he was well assured could not be 
at all impaired by such surrender ; therefore his or ter should 
be “ that one-half of the pay and allowances of this arentlp. 
man be assigned over for the benefit of his creditors accord- 
ingly. 

Mr, Strettell suggested to the Court that the deductions 
from the Major’s pay should not take place tiH four months 
from this date, that he might be. enabled from this cheumstance 
to join his regiment ; as three months and a btdf was allowed 
to proceed to Cawnpore by Govern meu%.+— India Gazette, 


MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY OE 
CALCU 1 TA. 

proceedings of a Meeting of the Medical an4 Physical Society 
of Calcutta , held at the Asiatic Society's Apartments, A u mist 
% 1634 / 1 # ' 

The following g^jitfemeu were elected Members of the 
Society: — v \ , 

> ) i Ptfuqual Maria Benza, M. D. Assistant Surgeon, Madras 
! Sflptflfi i Willitun Boswell Thompson, Esq. Asdstant Sur* 
jglMli Madras Service; William David Digges La Touche, 
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Esq. Assistant Surgeon, Madras Serf ice; And Thomas Cli a p- 
man, M. D. Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Service. 

William Dunbar, M. D. Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Ser* 
vice, was proposed as a Member of the Society t>y Dr. French 
and Mr. W. Twining. 

Read letter from Mr. Brien, A si s tan t Surgeon, Bengal 
Service, requesting his name to be withdrawn from the list of 
subscribers to the Society. 

Read letter from John Jackson, M. D., conveying his 
regrets at beiyg obliged to resign the office of Assistant Secre- 
tly to the Society, in consequence of his being about to leave 
the presidency on duty. 

Read letter from Doctor R. H Kennedy of Bombay* 
announcing the presentation to the Society’s Libraiy of -3 
volumes of rjre works on various subjects connected with 
Medical Science. 

Read letter from Doctor F. Boott of London, acknow* 
iedgiug the receipt of a series of the Society’s publications, 
and conveying his thanks for his having been elected a corr ft* 
ponding member : also announcing his intention of presenting 
to the society as soon as the 2d volume is publis ied, his work 
on the Fevers of Eui ope and America. 

Presented, to the Museum . 

1. Specimen of a Dracunculus ext< acted from the cel- 
lular structure on the right side of the abdomen of a native of 
Ispahan, who had resided above A year in Calcutta, presented 
by Mr. Twining. 

2. The Cranium of a Chinese, who was executed for 
murder, presented by Dr. T. K. Col led see of Canton. 

3. Two specimens of Urinary Calculi, the one from a 
child, and the other from an adult — natives of Bengal, pre- 
sented by C. C. Eger ton, Esq. 

4. Twenty-three volumes of books for the Library, pro* 
sen ted by Doctor R. H. Kennedy of Bombay. 

Communications presented. 

5. An account of fitly- two cases of Fever, which oc- 
curred at Howrah during the months of June and July 1834, 
presented by Duncan Stewart, M, D. 

6. Eight cases of Lithotomy on natives by the lateral 
operation during 1833 and 1834, together with a tabular ab- 
stract containing the results of forty-three operations sent on 
various occasions to the Medical Society, presented by F. H* 
Brett, Esq. 
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1 *7. .Case of Condylomatous Tumour of unusual sifce, re- 
moved by excision from the pudenda, with a preparation of the 
same, presented by Dun can Stewart, M. D. 

* * * -8, Appendix to a case of Snake-bite, presented by C» 
Morehead, M. D. 

9. Case of Daryngytis complicated with Bronchocele, in 
which the external application of GfOton oil was successfully 
employ* d, by A. Campbell, M. D. 

10, Case bf Ovarian Dropsy, in which the fluid was 
evacuated by the intestines, by W. Twining, Esq. 

The following papers were then read at the meeting : 

Cases and remarks illustrative of the Pathology of the 
Heart, by r. Morehead, M* D. 

Observations and case on Beri-Bcri, by J. Mouat, M. D. 

Case of diseased Testicle, by A. Ross, Esq. 

Cases of rupture of the Uterus, in such the Caesarian 
section was performed by Octavius Wray, Esq* 

Discoveiy of a new principle (>obrubnne) in human 
blood in the healthy and diseased state, and in the blood of 
Several otheT mammalia, by W. B. O'Slmughnesfcy, M. D. 

' ? M. J. Bramley, Secretary. 

MEETING OF SHIPOWNERS AND MASTERS. 


- Pursuant to advertisement a meeting of shipowners, 
masters, and others interested in the trade of the port was held 
at the Exchange Rooms on the 2 1st August, to take into consi- 
deration the inefficient state of the Pilotage of the river Hoogh- 
ly, and to device means to remedy the defect* 

* On the motion of Captaiir Andrews, on© of the persons 
who called the meeting, Mr. Cockerell was called to the chair. 

The Chairman said thatit was almost unnecessary for 
him to state the reasons that had fed to the calling of the meet- 
ing, since it was obvious td every one that very great delay had 
of late occurred buth in sending ships down and iu bringing 
them up, from the inefficient state of the Pilotage of the port. 
W&hin the last fortnight no less than fourteen of s fifteen ships 
had been without Pilots, and they had met for the purpose 
fef presenting a memorial to Government to ask them to do 
somethHtg to put the Pitot Establishment on an efficient foot- 
ing* This inefficiency during these tremendous freshes, kept 
eifery one who had the charge of vessels, or who had any in- 
terest in their preservation, in a constant state of anxiety and 
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alarm, and this was not to be wondered at when it was const* 
dered what a number of accidents had occurred within the 
last few years Within the last few weeks four or Jive ships 
had gone ashoie, and vessels were ranging about the river 
without any body to take care of them. It would perhaps be 
the best course to leave the measures to be adopted to the dis* 
cietiou of tlm Government; though it might at the same time 
be advisable for the more experienced Captains of ships to 
express their sentiments on the subject Perhaps it would be 
a good plan to have a steamer to take vessels over the “ James 
and Mary/’ and it might not be amiss to recommend the taking 
away of the staff situations of Pilots. Something also was 
necessary with respect to the junior branched, for at present 
there were not above three or four who acted as leadsmen. All 
would agree that measures of some kind were imperatively 
called for, though, as he before observed, it might be the best 
course to leave the mode of carrying them into effect to the 
Government. 

Capt. Andrews after apologizing for lrn incapacity as a 
public speaker, drawing attention to the state of jeopardy in 
which the shipping was placed by tire inefficiency of the Pilot 
Establishment, and forcibly contrasting its present state with 
its state of efficiency some years back, propose the following 
resolution, which was seconded by Mr. Thomas Fergtisson, 
and carried unanimously: “ That the present state of the Pilot 
Establishment imperiously calls fox the immediate interference 
of every one interested. in the navigation of the river Hooghly, 
a navigation the most dangerous and intricate of any iu the 
known world, it being notorious that many Vessels are detained 
for want of Pilots, both inward and outward bound ; some of 
them in very critical situations, to the great detriment and 
imminent risk of the lives and properties of all the individuals 
concerned. 

Captain Fraser then proposed, Without preface, ** That 
it having been ascertained that, within the last two years, the 
number of ships trading to this port has increased nearly one 
half, and in eon^ec jutnce of The China Trade b&ng now thrown 
open, it will in. ail probability be still more considerably in- 
creased, and whereas formerly a grfeat part of the shipping 
came no Iwghccup than Kedgeree or Wamend Harbour, and 
that now nearly the whole proceed directly to Calcutta, it is 
evident that a much greater number of Pilots will be required; 
the number however might be lessened by having a steamer 
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stationed at $»eh part of the nver where the greatest detention 
and mb is Huh!? to occur/’ 

This resolution was seconded 1 by Mr Bruce, and carried 
unanimously. 

It was then proposed by Captain Broadhurst, seconded 
by Mr. Bruce, and carried unanimously* That the follow* 
pig gentlemen be named as a committee for the put pose of 
drawing up a suitable memorial, and laying the same before 
Government, together with a copy of the Resolutions adopted 
by this meeting, namely, Messrs. Cockerell, Bruce, Turton, 
Bfitfhtwan, T. Fergusson, MacIntyre, W. Storm, and A. 
peSouza, Captains Andrews, Arckoll and Broadhurst, Baboo 
Pwarkanauth Tagore, and Rustomjee Cowasjee. 

it was west proposed by Captain Ricketts,— “ That a 
apt* of thanks is due to the gentlemen at the bead of the dif- 
ferent branches of the Pilot department for their unremitting 
$eal and attention, and for their anxious desire at all times to 
lessen the difficulties to which we have been subjected/’ 

This resolution was seconded by Captain Showers, and 
ffwrjM unanimously. 

It was then proposed by Captain Andrews, seconded by 
CapUin Broadhuist, and carried unanimously,—-" That a vote 
of thanks be given to the Chamber of Commerce for the in* 
tture# they have taken in our present critical emergency 

Proposed by Captain Fraser, seconded by Mr. T. Fergus* 
ton, and carried unanimously,**-" That a vote of thauks be 
piueu to the editors of those Calcutta papers who have so ably 
advocated our cause.* 

Mr* Cockerell then vacated the chair, and thanks to the 
Chairman were moved by Mr. J. Sutherland, seconded by Mr. 
Fraser* 

Before the meeting, which was pretty numerous, broke up. 
Captain Andrews said that he thought it his duty* and he was 
Hire tint* the others who had signed the requisition calling the 
meeting would think tha same, to return thanks to the gentle* 
e&ga preaeet few the handsome manner in which they had res* 
I#n4ed to it It we# not their intention to give unnecessary 
RpubJ* to thya, Government, bn thought that they should not 
be fMw? tl Mr m British seamen did Any not shew that 

W#fte H US# MW en the alert in looking after their own, in* 
Chamber of Commeie* ware in looking after 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 


No. XXXVLI. 


ON THE PROSPECTS OF ENGLISH SETTLERS. 

Some allusion was made generally to this subject in No. 
VI. of three papers. The real object of the Court of Direc- 
tors in preventing the colonization of Englishmen in India was 
there treated of J and it is gratifying to perceive that the views 
which vt ere then exhibited have been generally allowed to be 
correct.* IVlore liberal ideas on this head have guided the 
framers of the new Ohaiter ; and India is now thrown open to 
all who are inclined to try their fortunes in this interesting 
country. The present moment presents a favorable opportunity 
to discuss the prospects which are afforded to Englishmen who 
are about to settle in it. 

These certainly are none of the brightest; and were I in 
England, L should say to all who cast a longing eye hither- 
ward, “ Go not to India, unless you have previously made 
arrangements to secure some employment or situation.” But 
at this distance the warning voice would be. heard in vain ; and 
were it raised on the spot, it would probably have as little 

* In 'the Rclinburgh Review "in, 183$, et the cl nee of no article on 

Steam Navigation to India, are some remark* which exhibit a curious coinci- 
dence with many of (he sentiment* expressed in Nos. 6 , 13, 1$, and 14 of this 

•dries. 

( at. Month Journ. N. S. Vol, 0, No. 481. 
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effect. India is still considered the land of wealth, ease, and 
luxury ; and the people oT "England in general know so little 
about it that they imagine a man has but to set his loot upon 
the soil to be on the high load to riches,* 

Absurd ' as these 1 notions appear to us who are toiling un- 
der a Dunning 'sun for a hardy Earned Subsistence, with the 
prospect of being able to return home with a moderate compe- 
tence only alter twenty or thirty years’ labour, they are not 
much to be wondered at when we take into consideration the 
circumstances which I have giVen rise to them It has been 
abundantly shewn that the chief principle of the British occu- 
pation of this country has always been that of pecuniary ad- 
vantage ; a principle which has never yielded one moment to 
the interests of millions of native inhabitants which have been 
placed iii com petition*' with it; it has been the mainspring of 
action with all 'who have borne a share in the management of 
the affairs of the country ; and all sound policy and foresight 
have been sacrificed to t^e selfish views of those who have been 
intrusted with the conduct of its administration. The British 
Ministry have at various timesr according to existing circum- 
stanos, supported these measures* irt consideiation of loans, 
p^tfonageut nod the acquisition of a temporary popularity. 
The Court of Directors haye acted do the same system in order 
to sectde thejr own sNare of patronage aiid a provision for their 
relations' and triends ; while those on whom the executive 
internal government of the empire has devolved have been 
obliged to * mould thetr conduct according to tfie vh'Ws and 
instructions of their masers. 

i, One of the necessary results of such a principle was that 
the execution of business was confided to the smallest number 
that could possibly carry on its details; first, in order to secure 
as lanje a piofit as could he raised foi the owners ot the estate 


H Ah'tu* ft* e ie fir* n*n f\ young m«»o«ine to IpHkft to *rr Ion fortune aa « 
m^r^uer : n he "brought, wveraf Jette/n «f recommendation, any one of 
Hereto h« Part'd w*s tV put him W«y of making a 

t f^jd?fOrln»e* ui , * » . 

x f In" 1698 ft ftww of J??,0QQ,00O wm r«i*M from the new Company for ifie 

VCSfovernineni ftf % pet ceht. Ifc l?08, j£J,$00fr (500 Wft* MVrfd frorh the 
Comply interest. fii iddijiawd rate* we»e ei *cted, in 

that tiro romp»nr Were t« pat .jg400 000 annnnlly to tie 
i* x <. h rq Srmf w' VyP r » for wlucb,, U> n ( f>tHnt of t{\p territorial reienjiwii o< 

i’|»»4»^3^9^nrre f to die Company for fiv* temfa, Ih 17*1 the^p^iuhnj of tl « 

. . .. t { m np (i iu ( winch in t lie interim hurl been 1 dtucontiViaed, w«« n««iu 
^KmT'Tii 1 7h 4 another hurgHin wail Arranged between the Mounter’* nnd the 
^JjSiilpa-n v And in 1 793 it wft* arranged Hint £500,000 should ani.uillj he jiteo'* 1 

^Vlffyc nation, ft* ft tnlliK* from lit, IndlfiQ dominion. 
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at home; and secondly, to ensure the utmost exertions of the 
agents who must be allowed to realize considerable fortunes 
for themselves. When we take all these things into consider- 
ation ; the extraordmaiy and unprecedented acquisition of our 
political power in India ; the limited number of Englishmen 
who divided among themselves all offices of lespectabihty And' 
emolument in a country equal in extent to tho half of Europe/ 
and the shll smaller number of men independent of the Go- 
vernment who were able to giain a footing ther in, and to de-" 
vote their attention to trade; and moreover, that every speideS* 
of coir upturn and extortion wasfor a long time most unblush- 
ingly practised by* all connected with power; it wifl cease tn 
be a matter of surprize that many Were enabled to retire to J * 
their native land with enormous wealth. The wonder is thAt 
these unfortunate individuals were so few; and it is only t > b^ 
accounted for by the fact, whicii has at length forced itself up- 
on our conviction and dispelled the delusion which has so long 
existed that the wealth of India has been very greatly over- 
rated. 

But all these circumstances were little considered, indeed 
scarcely known in England. It was observed tjhat young 1 men f 
of humble or at nest moderate abilities, posshssecf of little in- 
terest and few OXtertoal advantages, embhrked For India, and 
after a residence there of a few years returned hOrqe with large 1 
sums of inOney. Even in this view a* little reflection, (4 W- 
mem non Ic&va fui&set” would have served to dispel the exag- 
gerated notions Which had been formed/ and enabled trs to per- * 
ceive how sitiall a portion of those who had winged their way 
to the Eastern world, ever returned to display their Wealth ttf 
the wondt ring eyes of their couhtry men ; the fortunate one was 
a conspicuous object; while the 4t i^iiofa tutbt?' who had fall- 
en victims to the clirftatA, to disease and disappointment, were 
unthought of, 

“ Unwept, mvhoiKHir*<f and 

But the halcyort days of India are over; she has been 
drained of a large proportion of the wAAlth'shA once possessed; 
and her energies" have been cramped by a-sdrdid syateuf'of 
misrule to which the interests of millions have been saciificed 
fur the benefit of theTeW! The sbiWvlta of (Jovfcfthrient have 
no IdfigertTon tracts or perquisites thoA^ who eventually suc- 
ceed in reaftzirtg a Odhffpetence mnsf'be content to aequrfe it 
by phtient industry, prudent i economy, anti incessant laboth 1 
of niihd amt body. 1 - 
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The palmy day* of the great mercantile aristocracy are 
also passed away ; and those who may be journeying to the El 
Dorado of India should reflect on the change of times and 
circumstances. But a tew years have elapsed since six nr 
seven “ houses of agency” stood conspicuous in the city of 
palaces. They were the great mercantile Leviathans ot the 
East, uniting in their respective Arms the various characteis 
of hanker, ship-Owner, meicbant, and agent ; and po^ses^ed 
a virtual monopoly of the whole ot the foreign and some por- 
tion ot the internal trade ot a country about six times lar^e 
as the British islands The respective partners could there- 
fore well afford to live in the highest style of luxury, and still 
*at the end of a few years were able to return home with the 
most princely forttme. 

Various circumstances have conti ibuted towards this 
change. The most conspicuous is the opening of the trade in 
the year 1813 . Instead of employing the established firms in 
India to manage their affurs, many of the larger English 
houses sent agents of their own, who had moderate salaries* and 
moderate ideas. The extravagant style in which the agents ot 
the old school lived in Calcutta could not fail to attract atten- 
tion ; and it did not require much s irewdness to perceive, that 
a man who spent two or three thousand pounds a year must 
have much larger profits than one who was content with five 
hundred. The consequence was that many of the established 
correspondents of the Calcutta agency houses gradually with- 
drew their business fiom the latter ; and either sent out agents 
of their own, or transferied it to those of the new description 
vyt^om they found already settled in India. Had the old 
hpuses taken warning by the signs of the times, contracted their 
dealings, reduced their establishments, and retienched their 
personal expenses, n la probable that every firm might have 
been iti existence at this moment. It is true that tfiey would 
have ceased to be the great mercantile aristocracy , and must 
have been content to occupy a position many degrees lower 
than that on which they formerly stood, and to have taken their 
pface among many others gs wealthy and as influential as them- 

•***<$- , . '* 

but that some least among >them must 

hay© foreteq fMhe crisis that sooner or Jater must have taken 

$|*c£. Unfortunately, however, a mixture of false pride, 

a$d the vain* hope of better days prevented them from suiting 

their conduct so as to meet the revolution of affairs. They 
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speculated as deeply, and pursued the same system of extra- 
vagance as before, both in their mercantile business and pri- 
vate concerns. It surprising tliai none of their constituents 
came forward to call their attention to the unavoidable result 
of the course that they were pursuing ; but an infatuated con* 
fidence seems to have taken possession of all. The gradual 
impoverishment of the people and country, under the mode of 
rule established by the British Government, has perhaps has- 
tened their fall ; but it could not have been much longer 
delayed ; and it is to be hoped that in future a more sound 
and healthy svstem of mercantile operations will henceforward 
be introduced into India. 

The same change has taken place in the prospects of the 
private indigo planters and other merchants who resided in the 
interior of the country, and for the same reason. The mono- 
poly is gone. Formerly there were one or two in a district who 
lived in the first style of luxury and splendour, employed se- 
veral assistants whose pay and expends amounted each to 
about five hundred pounds a year, and who nevertheless were 
enabled to accumulate large fortunes. Of late years the num- 
ber has greatly increased, while profits have so diminished that 
in general an indigo planter of the present day may think him- 
st If well off if he can afford to spend as much, or even near ty 
ns much, as he was formerly accustomed to allow to one of 
his assistants. The prospects of being able to return home 
with a competence are greatly reduced ; and should the num- 
ber of settlers still further increase, this hope will be almost 
annihilated. 

Still, though of limited extent there is. doubtless soma 
field yet open for the employment of English skill, enterprise, 
and capital. Two indispensable points should however be 
boine in mind to prevent disappointment; first, the qualifica- 
tions requisite in the settlers; secondly, a just discrimination 
as to the objects which are likely to hold out advantages to 
English speculators* and those which should be abandoned * to* 
the natives, from the impossibility of Englishmen being able 
to compete with them. 

Under the first head must be classed the possession of 
some capital ; a good knowledge of the language and charac- 
ter of the people; and the determination to settle in India for 
li tV, with no greater ambition than the prospect of obtaining a 
comfortable livelihood, and a provision for enabling their chil- 
dren to do the same; to which must be added a resolution t,> 
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submit to many privations and annoyances; besides ihe risk of 
lW< health m a clnUite uncongenial to the English constitution. 
* ^ it is to no purpose to revert to the days which aie gone, 
10* quote the numbers Who, on their first antval in India, and 
while ignorant of the language, customs, and eharactei of the 
people, hav^, on borrowed capital, conducted mercantile trans- 
actions with success, and realized laige fortunes :* the times 
are changed beyond recall ; and those who come to India with 
golden dreams and visions of sudden riches will infallibly meet 
With mortification <awd disappointment. Tire conditions above 
Stated are indispensable. With sach views before them, who, 
it will be asked, will leave England with the view of settling 
ia India ? Of those whb take the subject into lull and dis- 
passionate consideration* the number would be fW indeed ; 
and even these would do hettei to look elsewhere Canada^ 
the* United 5 States, the Gape of Good Hope, and Australia, 
offer to all who posses the requisite qualifications a much fiutr 
field for speculation than India; particularly as o*be gieit 
drawback to settlement here does not exrstf, or at least. very 
partially, in any of die other foUi cou nines The lanquacje 
of those is English; anti though there may be u fictle modifi- 
cation bf character and the modes of dealing in those countries, 
they are scarcely perceptible compared wfth the stile of things 
in» India, where every thing will he new. “ For your own 
sakes(I again repeat to men of '♦kill and capital) coin o not to 
Jndjjr;” hut for the sake of the? counhv and the people I 
should welcome* y ou« arrival most cordially 

The exaggerated ideas of English wealth however are still 
sogenerally prevalent, thftft many Will ptobably be induced to 
mfcke the experiment ; and for their inform atiOir and advantage, 
faidtut worn chnsider what are tHe objects to which the skill and 
capital of » English settlers mfiy^be applied with the surest pros* 
poet of return. The class! Syho would succeed best are pioba- 
biy iwechanio^ and artisan sv There a*b td&uy articles in com* 
tfion use in* India which >afe now iiupofted, chifeflfy from Eng* 

1* j tl — . -W I... . .. .. 

* One of tf*o ca«ge» of the exaggerated ideas of Imfiai 4 wealth) h#«,d»eeo 
giffo. sod there ore opiat^ which nj*y he g»|J|jiidecl to herppfler.j [The possession 
•rfafltp <kp>tm fa non for new spiders tnev pul find it ex- 

trenety the- ! native banket* and taterchnnii*, wto^pt by the 

Spteriwt <Ji*t i* r*»»»«P 

Ht«, tho fi»««rai ;,ipooveri«hoient of the country, the great lofaefr which the 
ShSfiretf b « Ihdrt* ' d<fa1ibt»w wfth fbe merchants, on<v the 

nu?*lr#dm nrnyf frrn«»«*of {h* Sapretne Gdari, India is nob hi 
gg$|f«i^pnrce«, were they* properly developed > but ta propertied to the extent 
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land, but which might be manufactured as well in India; and 
that too so as to yield a sufficient piofit to make it worthwhile 
to enfer into the speculation ; some ot these are of that nature 
that the possession of a little capital wouhi give the foreign 
adveutuier adv tillages which would secure hiiu for a tong' time 
against competition from the natives. The grinding extortion 
of the English G« vcmment has effected the impoverishment 
of the country and people to an extent almost uti parallelled; 
while the unnous system of inland customs and town duties 
has pit vented the establishment of manufactures, and greatly 
lessened the activity ot those that were in existence. The ca- 
lamitous effects of those impositions has been lately so forcibly 
brought to the notice of Government m* an ofipcial report by 
Mr Tievclyan, that it is needless to dilate upon them here. 
It is Tin I ossiblo that they can he retained much longer ; and if 
not totally abolished*, must at least be so modified as to aftow 
the energies of the country some scope *oi exertion; and then 
the skill and capital of English aitisans and mechanics maybe 
fairly brought into action. The only class among the native* 
who possess any capitalistic merchants and traders; and m the 
permanent settlement provinces some landholders; none of 
whom have any knowledge qf manufactures, or any inclina? 
tion to turn their attention lovvards them. 

Amopg the articles wjbich are calculated tp attract the no- 
tice of fenglish settlers, the following may be instanced as 
likely to affoid roprp for^spepulgtiou. 

J^aper- — All that is consumed by the fipgli-h population 
is of European manufacture. That, which is made in* thor 
country is so inferior that no one use* it, Some has been n>ade, 
of late yeajr*. which is employed in printing ; buf it is pf coa^s 
tej^yire apd peri^hahl^ qualify, and npt to bq compared with* 
the produce of Europe. TJfoere i*,® 1 ** peculiarity in the romp-* 
try paper, that it is r of a soff^ spongy nature, and very littje of 
it is adapted to writing with European ink. The natives. use 
a tliick species of i^k which does not blot the paper, so that" 
from its extreme cheapness it answers, in our offices for native 
writings! * ^ # 

Tnere are several places in India. whieji ate noted for pg- 
per manufactures : atpong others Khanouge between Khan- 
pfior aAd Futtehgfftn 6 . The ^ricO it aelb f»r on the spot ia ten 
cjtures of large fobMctfp fot rupee. The common detail 
price of English paper of the same size in the interior is one 
rupee per quire ; nor is it piobable that thO latter cfciv be sold* 
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at a lower rate. There then is a considerable opening for the 
expenditure of a little capital, viz. the introduction of an im- 
proved method of manufacture, which would produce paper i f 
A^Gpiality calculated for English use and yet leave room for a 
sufficient profit to make it worth the experiment. 

>*,, Gunpowdfr.~The whole of this article used by the Eng- 
lish has hitherto been imported from England. The common 
price tn . Calcutta has for a considerable time past been from 
2 rs* 8 as. to 2 rs. 12 as, per lb., of course dearer i:i the in- 
terior. Yet very good powder can be made in India; Go- 
vernment have for many years used none but what is of coun- 
try manufacture. I lately bought some made by a native at 1 
rape© 8 as. per seer (equal to nearly two and a half pounds 
avoirdupois.) In strength it was fully equal to the best Eng- 
lish; but it was a little coarser in the grain and soiled the gun 
alittle more. Still here is room for improvement, and the 
prospect of considerable profit ; for if sold at 2 rupees per lb. 
it woud be much cheaper than English powder; and if equally 
good in every respect would command an immense sale. 

Iron and hardware manufactures, both useful and orna- 
mental, might be turned to good account. In bras* a great 
variety of articles would find a ready sale. Lamps, brackets 
for wall shades, rings, handles, &e. for furniture; screws, nails, 
hihgfcs, bolts and other items which have been imported from 
England, can at a distance of even seven or eight hundred 
miles from Calcutta be bought at a lower price than that for 
wftifch they can be made <m the spot, where all is done by 
hXfld without the a$sistance of machinery. It is also cheaper 
in Chfe end to use English carpenters’ tools than those made in 
Indian a proof that there is a great room for improvement in 
tw^farter, with a fair prospect of profit as a rewaid for suc- 
cess,’ TTho same rernarks apply to cutlery. 

Gl^ss might probably be made in India of a sufficiently 
good quality to ^aperoede that which is now brought from 
England, at least ,in some branches The manufacture has 
beigfct known in the country for some years; and l have seen 
ttir^legrs made at Lucknow equal to the coarser description 
produced in fin gland. 

, i Clock and watch-makins — A .man who, in addition to 
thlff trade ’-ah oul^fjpdssess sufficient knowledge of that of an 
optician to he able to repair surveying instruments, &c , might 
tolerable? livelihood iu a central spot in the upper 
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provinces The scite of the new presidency wcAild of course 
be the most eligible place. 

The establishment of the new presidency would also 
afford a good opening for an upholsterer and cabinet-maker. 
I* is true there are people of this description at several of the 
large stations i«» the interior who do not meet with much Stic* 
cess. The reason is want of cdpUal. The climate requires 
th*t wood used for the above purposes should be s<*asoned for 
St-vei.il years befoie it is worked up : not one of those who 
have attempted these tiades have possessed sufficient capital 
for this. The consequence is that most of the furniture comes 
from Calcutta. Rot the climate of Bengal is so ihoist that 
timbers can never be pioperly seasoned there, so &s to bear the 
dry hot winds of the upper provinces. A mail who had a 
capital to enable him to carry on the business pioperly, would 
here produce work far better calculated to stand the climate of 
Upper India than any that is made in Calcutta. Indeed 
when we consider the quickness of transport down the river 
and the number of boats that return empty, it is not improba- 
ble th.it in the course of time furniture might be seht from 
Upper India to Calcutta. 

For a considerable time English coach-makers have been 
located at K ban pore, Meerut, aud other large stations iu that 
part of the country/ 1 

Saddlery and harness-making. — This business has been 
carried on for mafny years in Upper India. It does not affoid 
much field for additional employment beyond what exists at 

8 resent The saddlers of the King’s dragoon regiments at 

leerut and Khanpoor already supply a great deal of what is 
wanted an this hue ; and they have more or less the Use of the 
public establishments and > tlie tools attached to their depart* 
ment, which give them great advantages over private indivt^ 
duals. There are also native workmen whose ifrork ds little 
interior to that of the English dragoon 9addiers, and consider* 
ably cheaper The sum inquired to make & set of harness Is 
not great; so. that they find «6 difficulty in buying a few hides. 

Gun*makii»g^ A tradesman of dais description might per* 
haps find sufficient employment at the seat of the oew presi- 
dency; but he would meet dvitb*mmeh Competition from th* 
armourers of thfe Kmg’s regiments* who are allowed to work 
at leisure houi 9 for^priyatfe individuals. Senie of these men 
put out of hand "workraau&hip not inferior. to. the second rate 
English gunsmith. They likewise share the same advantages 
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with tbs saddlers ia the occasional command *rf the public es- 
tablishments. 

The beast* ful menu factory of carpets in the neighbourhood 
of Miraapoor, which nearly equals that of Axminater in Eng- 
land, so expensive and so much admired, might by the ap- 
plication of capital and machinery be brought to still greater 
perfection, and find a ready sale throughout the upper pro- 
vinces, as* well as afford some speculation for home expor- 
tation. 

Woollen goods.-*' By the same aids the fine wool pro- 
duced in the Himalaya mountains might be manufactured 
both for European and Native use. The only native woollen 
fabrics that I have met with in India (shawl goods of course 
excepted) are the coarse blankets which are worn by the very 
lowest classes, mid a finer kind, something like the Welch 
whittles, made in the neighbourhood of BrindsUind called 
fauces. 

The art of dying is susceptible of great improvement in 
this country, which might be supplied by the superiority of 
English skill and chemical knowledge. Few of the very bril- 
liant colours of which the natives are so fond will stand wash- 
ing, and this is one of the reasons why Our cotton prints have 
found so ready a sale. The raw material of many of the 
finest dyes is produced in India or in countries in its immedi- 
ate neighbourhood. 

Pottery.-*— The coarse egrthen-ware of the country might 
also afford scop© for European industry. There is a manufac- 
tory at Lucknow of which I have seen ornamental specimens 
of very good taste and execution ; and the stone- ware, which 
is used for 'the Futtehghur soda water bottles, might easily be 
turned to account for all common household and culinary pur- 
poses. 

An establishment for millinery, and other articles requir- 
edby ladies, would be likely to succeed, on a moderate scale, 
at some of the larger stations in Upper India; Meerut, Cawn- 
pore and Agra. A respectable English or East Indian family 
might be sure to find an opening, provided they were well 
recommended, and sufficiently skdfol to compete with the 
Calcutta artisans. They must however be content to occupy 
the same station -and aim at no higher profits than a provincial 
eatablishweMef the same kind in England. 

> ;>v , Aft EngKebman who would unite in hia own person the 
•evewrf occupations of grazier, butcher, poulterer, and dairyman, 
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might make himself so generally useful at every large station 
in the upper provinces that he would scarcely fait to seethe to 
himself a good livelihood. Most people would he glad, to ha 
spared the trouble and annoyance of their farm yards could 
they depend upon a regular and good supply of butcher’s meat, 
poultiy, milk, and butter. This is a sort of thing which, out 
of Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood, the natives 
have very little idea of, and it would be a very great conveni- 
ence to the European residents. Some attempts in this way 
have been lately made* and with tolerable success. 

The refining of sugar and saltpetre may be entered into 
with good prospect of success. At present a great proportion 
of the former consumed by the English, is actually brought 
from China. 

The preparation of medicine* is a subject well worth 
attention. India yields many valuable drugs which have been 
known for years to the native practitioners ; and many more 
are the produce of the Eastern Islands, and the neighbouring 
countries. Yet so little attention has hitherto been given to 
the subject* that some of the medicines in common use are 
actually brought from England, although the raw material of 
which they are composed is the produce of the East. 

With respect to the valuable and costly productions of 
the country which h*va so long excited the admiration of the 
European world and still remain unrivalled, the shawls of 
Cashmere, the iewellery of Delhi, the Mosaic work of Agra, 
the gold and silver stuffs of Benares, the muslins of Dacca, 
dee, dec., there is little doubt that English capital and skill 
would find ample scope in their encouragement for home 
exportation ; but as Long as the heavy duties and oppressive 
imposts which the interest of our manufacturers in England 
and the exigencies of Government have placed on their intro* 
ducUon remain, the demand for them is not likely to encrease, 
as they are now rendered too expensive to be generally sought 
for > though their original cost is not greater, and in some 
instances considerably lower than the imitations which are 
made of them in Great Britain and France. The silk and 
cotton manufactures of the country tie under the same dis- 
advantages.* 1 

-* — jmw* ■> » - - « * ; "% 1 / — 

* Th# faoUhsteetUaliae b?#x paretymefi ie |»4ia. oerriefi manufws- 

(Uffd lofts clath, eed then brought *0 nip couotrr to be sold with a profit, at e 
tower r*tu thee the profile* of the epnntry he* often been quoted an a aplendifi 
luataucf! of the tftsmph of ao| lit* It »• * m*eh ptrppgpr tuft*ny* pf JSog 7 
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Th^ establishment of itiills * for grinding corn Would pro^ 
biblybfe k good speculation at all large towns. The moving 
j^wel ibay be either Wind", water, or animal labour. Flour 
mills worked by bullocks are known in the Punjab ; and I 
believe a windmill for the* same purpose has been erected at 
Nnsserabad , and that ity ields a good return.* * 

Other points may be found" to which attention may be 
turned, and new discoveries made for the employment of 
English skill and f Capital. The above ar^ such as strike me. 
It should alsd be borne in mind, that certain limits are set by 
nature to flfcf productions ofMnost Countries; that some articles 
c&n heyet^be-mamifaetnted at home so cheaply as they can be 
imported. < t ‘[i mate add other causes Will account for this. 
With respect to woollen goods it is doubtful how far the 
ifiahufacture could- be profitable. We might improve the 
coarser s< > r ts with a profit, but the finer descriptions would 
probably not be able to compete with the English. Very 
fine wool is however to be procured in parts of the Himalaya!* 
mountains. 

On the whole there appears nf present to be ; but a limited 
field for the exertion and capital df ^British speculators in the 
department of mechanics and manufactures. A hundred Eng- 
lishmen would probably supply the wants of the whole Bengal 
presidency r ; and Calcutta could surely spare the greater part 
of the number, who 1 would possess infinite advantages over 
new Mothers from England from their superior acquaintance 
with the language and customs of ihe country ; its local 
advmitagfes Of disadvantages ; and their commercial connec- 
tions fclreudy ^tabHSbbd; * One point must be carefully borne 
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m mind by those who are disposed to engage in any of the 
speculations here suggested ; that they must relinquish the 
grand ideas which bare hitherto influenced the habits and con- 
duct of the English tradesmen in India generally ; and the 
tendency to imagine themselves gentlemen and so vastly supe- 
rior to the natives with whom they are connected. They must 
be content to move* in their proper sphere, and recollect the 
old proreih, •* Keep your shop and your shop wilt keep you.” 
It is impossible to say to what extent such concerns may be 
carried hereafter. ♦' *“ * 

The next point is trade, which may be divided into two 
heads --wholesale and retail The foreign trade of the country 
has hi the i to been confined almost exclusively to Europeans ; 
and it is likely that this state of things may continue' for some 
years to come. In the internal trade, there is not much room 
for the European merchant, fcveh in the wholesale way, Unle^Sf 
where it is connected with manufacture. In mere trading, 
the natives hiVe one' great advantage, in the' Very moderate' 
style of their personal expenses, which enables them to be 
content with a lower rate of profit. &ut when trade is joined 
to a manufacture^ the European ha^ a deeided superiority,' 4 
owing to the institution df castes rittfong the people of India, 
and their prejudice iri faVor of old customs. The trading class, 
who alohe possess c'ahital, do Ud^JilUg hut trade : they* would 
think it degrading io lefyrn to sOpfrihtdnd the working part of 
any manufacture/ Oji 1 the other hand the manufacturers are 
so poor, that they can do nothing without advtinCea/ Thesd 
they receive From the former, Who have tOolittle enterpnze to 
sanction any neW experiment or fmpyovemeut: should such be 
suggested by the Krh$dns ; &rt‘d the have Hot the means 

to make the attempt 6n their owri AcCdQpt. f It* is here that' the 
European who' possessed Both capital add practical knowledge 
•hs a decided' ad^nt^gdV of Which the superiority of the' 
indigo, lac d$e /shell lad, and xbmd other* articles manufactured 
by Europeans ovbr'thckfc produced by thE'itatiVeA fe abundant 
proof. The latter Will dpu biles* profit Ky thd example in tone, 
but at present the advantage is m favor of the European, 

» ^ith regard ^ sale of 

wines, eataM^Si ft^Cotber Eurppeaji WVicles, there h scarcely ' 
a chance .of suepe^s £M%|qan t td attempt to compete 

with the naUve dealers, 1 Who whereof jwhat ^re commonly 
called “ Europe shops” 'are/probably afc’great as there is any 
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room for, although they may of course be eo creased with the 
enlarged number of European settlers. 

As to the people of the labouring class, it would be the 
height of folly is them to attempt to settle in India. The climate 
would effectually prevent their working like the natives ; 
while the expenses of their living would be iive or six times as 
great. The natives are easily taught; indeed their quickness 
in learning has excited the admiration of those least disposed 
to do them justice. Look at the handsome carriages built hi 
C alcutta for instance ; and the variety of other articles manu- 
factured in different parts of the country* nominally by Eng- 
lishmen. The work is done entirely by natives: the superin- 
tendence and capital required, only are English. 

But the chief source for profitable employment of English 
skjUl and capital remains to be considered. If Government 
cegald be induced to lay aside the narrow policy by which it 
has hitherto been actuated, and to consider its own tiue 
interests, as well as those of the people, there can be little 
doubt that landed property would offer a very extensive field 
for English settlers. In the districts under the permanent 
settlement, a landed estate would even now yield a very fair 
interest on the capital sunk in its purchase ; and if a more 
enlightened system should be introduced into other parts of 
India, and the amount of the Government revenue be declared 
there permanent, the profit which may ultimately be expected 
would he considerably greater, inasmuch as for the same extent 
of land the original purchase money would be much less- 

Great hopes are entertained from the present settlement 
which is now forming for a period of twenty one years. It is 
to be feared that these will prove fallacious : the confidence of 
the people in the professions of Government and, its officers is 
almost annihilated. The resumption or rather confiscation 
regulations; those for the appointment of the two special* 
commissions; and some other acts, have been quite enough to 
prpduce th»a impression; and the present mode of proceeding 
is not very well calculated to lessen it* The collectors who 
are now making the settlements, in order to induce the people 
to agree to a high rent, not only promise them that the pre- 
sent edjgag^ment wil| he for the above mentioned period, but 
hold out strong, hopes that it wid be declared perpetual ; yet 
even the first if%bfe than they hayd sttthbrily for doing. It 
e|nnot be it bag received the Sanction of the Board 

or ttefehue, dflifcfc h cart hardly be expected will be given ra 
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all cases ; and what will the people think when an order is 
received two or three years afterwards, to reverse the present 
settlement and form a new one?* They will say it is ouly of 
a piece with what they have before experienced. I con Id tee* 
tify from my own knowledge several instances where a land- 
holder had been induced to rent the lands of a deserted village 
at a mere nominal rent, and to expend large sums in bringing 
it into cultivation on the promise of the collector, that although 
it was out of his power to grant him a Longer lease than for 
the period of the existing settlement, he should be allowed in 
the next to held the lands at the same rent. Yet before that 
time the collector was removed to another station ; and his 
successor, disregarding the recorded promise when the time 
came, imposed a very heavy en creased rent on the lands; and 
in some instances actually formed the settlement with the cul- 
tivators whom he found in the village ; altogether setting 
aside the person who had been at so much expense in bringing 
it into cultivation, and who had scarcely reaped any return 
for his capital. The consequence was, in some cases, that is 
two or three yearn the villages were again deserted ; some were 
immediately. It is impossible but that there must be many 
other similar examples beyond the sphere of observation of 
any single individual. 

There is one subject which seems to call for a few obser- 
vations in this (dace. The often repeated assertion that Go- 
vernment is the Zemindar of the sod ^<jrove rumen t the proprie- 
tor of all the land in India i Have those who make Ibis as- 
sertion ever considered what they were saying? By what 
right, by wha* tenure, oan Government be invested with this 
possession ? If we choose to place ourselves on a level with 
barbarian conquerors, we may then arrogate such a right and 
advance such a pretension, william the Conqueror certainly 
4 aid claim to the kinds of England ; and having the strong 
hand of power to support him* enforced it, and parcelled 
out a great part in grants to his favorites and followers; but 


* There may teem a iort df contwfJiettofl few we. A leUlrmnvt it 
ordered eo ha made ffor a oerndiMime* bat it imfortnnatply dooaaot begin 
{rote tlie da»e of the Cider. op the receipt of this, each Mila** U to be 

aMeggedby the Collector, and a report gent In ; when tin* U confirmed 
Wy the Board then the matter I * eettterft. SosMtttatft* four er fi*e years 
have elapsed before the Coljpclor** repo* Ul« received* a ud a coi»dd*r*We 
time longer before the confirmation, of the Board Is flrefi, Sinco 18‘JO 
there ban eXtrh defay Caused by the Inter rentlou of the Cotmuiwloiief 
between the Hosed and the Collector. 
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wrfl any One assert that his usurpation and his acts had the 
*sbghb&st foundation irt justice? As well might a fmetgn coti- 
*gU4r0r of England in the present day assert that Government 
wds'the proprietor of the soil ; in proof of which he might 
quote the existence of the land-tax ; and upon the strength of 
this might increase thfcfct&x to such a pitch; that landlords and 
farmers were equally i educed' to the miserable state in which 
the agricultural population in India have boon brought. Even 
those Estates on Which the land -tax has been redeemed urKht 
be^taxed to the same extent as the others, on the same prm- 
oij^les and by similar modes erf* proceeding by which we are 
now confiscating all the rent-free lands in India. Be the 
people denominated rjotts, zemindars, or any other name, 
the soil Of India is as much private property as that of fing- 
fend. Instead of taking a rational view of the matter found- 
ed on common Sense and justice, those who have investigated 
it have been hunting through old musty Sanscrit books, filled 
With contradictory dogmas, relative to a state of society which 
may have existed two thousand yepr* ago, and many of them 
the invention of ignorant and stupid pundits, of a nature so 
absurd, that th y cannot be supposed to refer to customs 
which bad any origin but m their own imaginations. What 
better proof of ownership can be required than h-reditary 
possession for several successive generations? accompanied by 
the right to dispose ot tfie land by i sale* mortgage, or any 
other mode ? Virtually it is true’ the British Government has 
made ftself proprietor of the land ; it is by thisautboniy taxed 
to the utmost,* tthd sold by public auction t# the tax be not 
paid ; but the whole of the business has been one scene of 
infamous injustice from beginning to end. * 

The wisdom of Lord Cornwalhs^measure has often been 
called in questipn 5 und> a great* deal >of pseudo-. philanthropy 
has been displayed on the/ occasion. It is observed that oca 
proper provision was made* to secure the rights of the immedi- 
ate cultivators, and that this class are- nob better off in Bengal 
-and Behar than in those- provinces to which a permanent set- 
^lament has not been extended* It is rather difficult to under- 
stand what, these tighfs arfq or how» what ^they ate usually 
8upp*s«fto‘be, e*m $xiat separated frt>m a prpfttiMary right 
*rr the then let me quota a» observation from No* 

“ 1»‘ w nttht of,the*<eoarft fee to cul- 
jwwisatTfe^ed ^ate while tW ffoveriiijient demand 
fiomthe owner is unlimited, the land must Ultimately come 
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into the hands of Government. If the owner be at liberty to 
demand what rent he pleases, in which case he must have the 
power of ousting the teuaut who refuses to pay, the right of 
the latter cannot exist, if the tenant be seized with the right 
of occupancy, subject to the payment ot a fair proportion of 
rent, varying with the Government demand ; who is to deter- 
mine' what tnis “ fair proportion” shall be, or to settle the 
disputes which will inevitably arise between fiom one to three 
or four hundred thousand ryotts in each district aud their land- 
lords 'l Overwhelmed as every civil office already is with 
business more than can be performed, such a custom as this 
must and will resolve itself into unlimited demand on the part 
ot the landlord, with the power to oust; the tenant who will 
not pay* aud such l believe to be the real right of the case, 
that they are mere tenants at will. But in India every situa- 
tion held for a long while has a tendeucy to become hereditary 
(kazees, kauoongncs, putwarries, &c.) and the natives of all 
classes are peculiarly ready in advancing claims,” — In corro- 
boration of this view I have much pleasure in quoting the fol- 
lowing paragraph of a letter from Messrs. Fane and Tilghmau 
to the Secretary of Government, dated 25th May, 1831 : — 
“In some of the large zemindaree estates, there are 
hereditary ryotts in villages, who seem to be connected with 
the land and the parties to whom they pay rent, as individuals 
in patteedaree estates, where there was no superior zemindar, 
were with the Government before the enactment of the British 
Regulations ; but we are satisfied a single instance would not 
be found from the western extremity of Suliarunpoor to the 
eastern boundary of the Goruckpoor district, including per- 
haps the dominions of the King of Oudh, and not omitting 
the reserved Delhi territory, of a zemindaree, jagheerdaree, 
moknrrufee or of any other description of estate, held by a 
superior, in which the rent payers, of whatever name or cha- 
racter, claim a right to hold land at fixed money rates in per- 
petuity, or rates limited in the aggregate for a village, and 
fixed in detail oir the Bach-h-burar principle. The rule of 
Buttye is, we believe, the only rule of limitation known, and 
that ought of course, dn every case, to be ascertained and 
recorded*” j . ♦ - 

But on the state of the ryotts* in Bengal,; let us grant 
that theit condition is no wise better than that of those where 
the rack-rent system exists. This by ho means ’detracts from 
the wisdom of Lord Cornwallis’s measure. While the cus~ 
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0m8 of the country remain unchanged, nothing that any Go* 
Vernment can do can possibly prevent tile ryotts from being in 
& state of considerable poverty. Tho universal system of early 
Carriages must always have the effect that the population w'tll 
be constantly pressing on the means of subsistence. The same 
result is produced here, and by the same cause as has of late 
taken place in England. The numbers of the working classes 
have encreased in a greater proportion than that of those who 
possess skill and capital or than the capital itself, so that the 
former are obliged to content themselves with a less return for 
their labour than they could once realize.* With respect to 
India the principle of Butty e has been proposed, (i. e. to 
award a certain and fixed proportion of the produce of the 
land respectively to the proprietor and cultivator.) The policy 
of this measure is very questionable ; and it would most pro* 
bably be productive of evil rather than good. Supposing an 
arrangement in Bengal to be made to divide the produce m this 
way; that the amount of the labouring population is just 
enough to cultivate the lands; and that each receives sufficient 
to support himself and family with all the comforts which 
usually fall to the lot of people in that station of life. If an 
improved state of agriculture or manufactures be introduced 
so as to keep place with the increase of the population, they 
trilt be as well off as before ; but if the latter increase faster 


* It is now generally acknowledged that this is the chief cause of the 
distress among the lower classes in England ; and that U has been mainly 
brought about by the abuse of the poor laws, which ate too often left to 
fery ignorant men to execute. The Factory BillwiU io seine theatre 
enable ua to form an idea of the correctness of what is stated. The prin- 
ciple of it is that children shall not work above a certain number of hoot*. 
liVe can hardly expect that the master manufacturers will pay them (he 
wages that they did before; If what they wit! now receive be insufficient to 
support existence, what is to he dope ? Either the law wilt be evaded and 
the children woik as they didbefore; or the manufactories will be stop* 
ped ; for the profits of the masters are Pot sufficient to enable them to nay 
higher wages. The great abase of the poor idw* has been two-fold— first 
the giving allowances to labourers increasing ip proportion to the number 

S f their families ; thus affording the greatest encouragement toimprovi* 
ent marriages, “ The Parish must support my family. The object ought 
to he to teach them self* denial* and forethought : it it go offence agamst 
the, community for a man to marry without some reasonable prospect of 
being gme to provide tfbr a family. But the poor in most parts of England 
have loot much of «he independence of feeling they formerly possessed. 
Twenty years aftgril was the bopeet beast ot a laborer M I have never yet 
been dpoir #i^«M|Vish now they have tost ail shame about it, and neg- 
lect to eveu when they have It in their power. The second 

I# the fkr of laborers’ wages out of the Perish funds ; leaving only 

4 mmm™™ tor the farmers to pay ; but 1 have neither time nor space 
tocbfthme the subject. 
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than the former, every generation must become poorer and 
poorei. The share of produce they receive maybe the same, 
but there are more people to be supported by it. JSTo earthly 
power can prevent this. Were Government to annihilate the 
present proprietors, and divide the lands among the cultiva- 
t rs, it would only arrest the evils for a few years, on a 
generation or two. There are but three ways to remedy it. 
First, the introduction of skill and capital, so as to increase 
the productions of the country. Second, the education of 
the people, so as to induce them to reflect, and impose some 
restraints on themselves; and thirdly, a more enlightened sys- 
tem of Government. 

It is not the permanent settlement that has caused the po- 
verty of the cultivators, which is however by no means equal 
to that of the rack-rented provinces. On the contrary, the 
existence of large landed proprietors in different parts of Ben- 
gal and Behar has its due eflect in alleviating the condition of 
the labouring classes. Most of them doubtless’ endeavor to 
make the most of their land, and some are occasionally guilty 
of acts of oppression and extortion, like other landlords in 
other countries ; but the general aspect of those provinces is 
a sufficient answer to the declaimers against that measure : 
“ Let those who see evil in it compare the condition of the 
beautiful provinces now under its influence, either as respects 
cultivation, or the comfort of the inhabitants generally, with 
the state of those parts of the British territories where the 
much lauded native system of temporary settlements (and 
therefore real Government property in laud) still prevails ; and 
then let them pronounce whether the great creator of private 
property in land in India deserves to be commemorated by the 
statue now standing in the Town Hail of Calcutta, or to be 
branded as the author of a measure of pure and unmixed evil/' 
— ( See letter ut supra , paragraph 24. j 

Another evil which would result from the Buttye princi- 
ple, is its great tendency to prevent improvement. If the pro- 

E rietor and his cultivators should agree together and carry on 
usiness for their respective beuefits, much may be done ; but 
there is a great check to any attempts on the part of the land- 
lord to impiove his land unless he is joined by the tenants. 
For instance suppose a man have an estate which annually 

S roduces a thousand bushels of corn ; of which two-thirds are 
xed as his share, and one-third that of .the cultivator’s 
suppose he expend a sum of money in manuring, draining, or 
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otherwise improving the land so as to make it yreld twelve hun- 
dred bushels ; and that the whole has been dore bv hired la- 
bourers without any assistance fiom those who are supposed 
to possess the right of cultivation : Aie the latteT to come for- 
ward and still demaurl the third share of the pio iuee ? Is it 
likely that any agricultural improvements will be undertaken 
while such customs exist? 

So much for the policy of these principles. As to their 
justice, they have been introduced solely by the misapprehen- 
sion of the English oh Indian affairs, which rendered them in- 
capable of understanding customs which were so new to them. 

It has been pronounced by veiy high authority that a 
right of cultivation, on a fixed money rent, never existe 1 over 
the whole of the upper and part of the central Provinces; a «d 
I am equally certain that, among the natives, nev*r did Mich 
a chstom exist, or practice, by which a cultivator und >r a s i- 
perior could claim even a fixed proportion of the Produce. 
The Butty© — the division of the produce was common enough. 
Many circumstances conspired to make it usual tor the land- 
lord to take his rents in kind ; but the proportion allotte 1 to 
each varied in different districts, and according to units md 
circumstances ; and the proprietor was bona jide the master of 
the land. 

The real cause of all this pretended philanthropy for the 
cultivators of the permanent settlement provinces, is the long- 
ing eye which is cast on the wealthy landed pi opm tors which 
this beneficial measure has there created. We long to plunder 
them, and Carry the proceeds to the Government Treasury ; 
and the loss which Government sustains is bewailed by Ftrst 
rate Collectors * Argument is useless with men of such cir- 
cumscribed and perverted vision ; or I might remind them of 
the infinitely less expense at which the revenue is collected ; 
of the great assistance derived to the Police £y the existence 
Of these landed proprietors;* of the great alleviation which 
they afford, in the event of any public calamity : such as flood, 
famine, or general sickness; and though last not least, en lea- 
ver to impress on them the unavoidable truth, "that this wealth, 
which is eagerly covered. Would hever have gtowu up 

had the system beeh etiil continued. The state 

* — - — — — 

* <fj« Col* campaign, nevetal huadrett horaemeu wei *» r-n *«■><! 

ei tfu* Government toautat om troopA, tn different lunge 

IcygHMletft in nek*!'. Where could any thing like this be done in ihe 
provinces t 
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of Bengal and Bebar previous to the creation Of private pro- 
pel ty in land (or rather its acknowledgment) by LoH Corn- 
wallis, was orte of misery and wretchedness beyond any thing 
which now exists in the upper provinces. Oppressions, both 
by English and Natives, were then practised with greater im- 
punity than in the present day ; and the people, particularly 
in Bengal, are a far more timid race, and less inclined to re- 
sist. As to the oppressions and extortions of the great land- 
holders, concerning which Crack Collectors and First-rate Se- 
cretaries descant so eloquently, the true remedy will be found, 
not in plundering the rich, but in hstablishing a system which 
would render justice really attainable by the poor. 

The establishment of some property in land is imperative- 
ly demanded in those provinces which have been impoverished 
by the rack-rent system : and some hopes are awakened that 
sueh a measure is in contemplation by the Government, from 
the preliminary steps which have at length been taken in the 
mode of survey appointed within the last few months. The 
only plan which promised any prospect ot success has been 
adopted; and in several districts, a surveyor in conjunction 
with a revenue officer has been employer! to form maps of each 
estate, and record the actual occupancy of each individual ; 
after which follows the assessment of the revenue by the col- 
lector. The remaining progressive steps are those ; First, to 
enact that nothing but a decree of a court of justice shall dis- 
turb the right of each person to the portion of land which is 
now recorded to be in his actual possession. Second, to de- 
clare that, with this reservation, each occupier is to be consi- 
dered the ftona fide owner of the land ; and to lay aside all 
visionary schemes of ISuttye, or a fixed proportion of the pro- 
duce of the laud to those who have’ been supposed entitled to 
a right of cultivation on such a tenure ; which will leave the 
proprietor at liberty to employ skill and capital in improving 
the land, giving him at the same time some inducement to do 
so ; — and thirdly, the Board^of Revenue must not, as was for- 
merly too often the case, allow several years to elapse before 
they confirm the settlements which are m»w fpriniiiii, but must 
give a speedy decision if they wish' to afford full scope t<>,the 
prospect of improvement, which the long period of twenty one 
years ndw fixed is expected to produce. With regard to the 
ryotts, or actual cultivators, the best mode of securing their 
interests, will be to endeavour to extend the cifstom generally, 
(I may say introduce it iu many districts,) of drawing out re- 
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gula* leases and counterparts between them and the proprie* 
tors. JHere we must not be in too great a hurry; and above 
ill thing 8 avoid the mistake, which has too often occurred in 
British legislation of punishing both parties, which of course 
renders each unwilling to bring the omission to notice. A 
moderate measure will, in time, succeed. The best mode 
would probably be, to enact that iu any dispute for rent, ou 
complaint for exacting more than had been stipulated, which 
may be preferred before the constituted authority ; if it should 
appear that a regular lease and counterpart had uot been 
drawn out, the landlord should be subject to a fine, according 
to the circumstances of the case. To dismiss his suit, or to 
adopt any similar violent ipeasure, will only be a means of 
Causing them to forge documents, or otherwise to devise expe- 
dients for evading the law, and will be productive of more 
evil than good. The period of the lease, whether for one or 
more years, or even harvests, should be left eutirely to the 
parties themselves to fix. 

The grand measure which ought to follow should be to 
declare the settlement permanent. The almost immediate re- 
daction which this would enable Government to effect in the 
expense of collecting the revenue, would afford a large fund 
to provide an additional number of officers to be employed in 
the administration of justice ; and this united with moderate 
and equable establishment of customs, which shall encourage 
commerce and manufactures, will speedily tend to raise India 
from the degraded and impoverished situation in which she has 
so long remained. 

If the country is destined tp continue in its present state, 
there will indeed belittle encouragement for the industry, ca- 
pital, or speculation of English settlers. They may certainly 
purchase land in Bengal Proper and Behar, and live upon the 
rent; but with regard to all new comers, thecapital necessary 
for tide would, as I have before remarked, turn to much more 
profitable account in Canada, America, or Australia. The at- 
tempt to settle in the rack-rented provinces conducted as their 
ttffairs now are, would only be to induce certain rum. But set- 
ting aside the great measure of the permanent settlement,* if 


permanent setilenteut U to be granted, the gr? at 
Jm 4* to ascertain who are the owners of the different portions 
a* 111# Oiistoins the people which obtain at least In practice, 
li weroAUsdad to in No. IS, throw the matter into great confu- 
lUe proceedings of the Bi Misti Government have still farther en- 
H. TIM a survey such as has lately been carried Into effect been 
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the other suggestions above made should be adopted, the long 
lease ofr twenty-one years would afford considerable field for 
British skill and enterprise, provided those who entered into 
the speculations possessed the qualifications alluded to m the 
beginning of this paper as essential requisites, particularly a 
competent knowledge of the language, customs, and character 
of the people. Without this, the attempt would be absurd ; 
and as some time would unavoidably elapse before this can be 
alone acquired, the new emigrants should on their first arrival 
make it their business to acquire these important preliminaries; 
ot in the mean time associate themselves with some of the 
numerous indigo planters, or their assistants, who have been 
rendered by the late mercantile failures almost destitute, and 
who possess the requisite information, but have neither capital 
nor the means of raising it. 

With this promise, there would be a fair prospect of suc- 
cess ; and here an Englishman would have considerable ad- 
vantages over the natives of the country. There are several 
reasons which will prevent the latter from attempting any 
improvement for many years to come. In the first place, 
their distrust of the British Government is so great, that 
even were the settlement declared permanent, it would be 
long before they would give any credit to the assurance that 
the demand Would not be hereafter raided. At present they 
Consider that were the capabilities of the land encre&sed, it 
would be of no advantage to them, but would only make it 


established an our first acquisition of those provided, sa Aft to ascertain 
the actual possession of the fended property, with a map to refer to, fol- 
lowed by a declaration that nothing bat * decree of the court of justice 
should disturb possession, what a miss Of fraud, litigation, and misery 
would have been avoided. But nothing of the sort wav ever attempted. 
The Collectors left the business to their dative officers. They spent their 
lives in shooting or other amusements, their business being confined t o 
signing papers; excepting where a mao wished to get a name with 00- 
vernnient in settlement-making, and he then exerted himself to see how 
Binclt he could extort from , the people. The records Of the Collector's 
offices were the most absurd productions imaginable, nor arc they improv- 
ed at the present dhyq ndt dv*n whew the faP>faiHed Regulation VII. of 
1822 has been Introduced. The* only mode known in recording each man's 
share IS by BfoWatts, (a twentieth part of the village or estate whatever 
may be Ha sin,) Biswittsee, (a twentieth of a Biswab,) KucbWahsee, (q 
twentieth part or Bhwausee) and so 0A for two or three more sttb-divisi- 
nns. Wheii a Collector is desiredto point oat any individual**' share, he 
tells you it is so many BisWahs, so many Btswansees, Set. Ask him to 
point out in which pa ft of the estatwtho shard ivsHnated, he can give yon 
no answer: neither lie nor any one of his native subordinates, either in 
his office or in the diitHCt iubMfeldfcrees, have the slighted eoiiceptlba 
about it ; they never thought of stiquhtug> The consequence is that 
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tUe object of greater extortion on the part of Government ; in 
jiropf of which 1 may again advert to the fact 1 once before 
mentioned — that in the upper provinces lands have of late 
years been frequently rented to English indigo planters, under 
the express stipulation that no wells should be sunk nor any 
things done to cause a permanent improvement. Not until 
several years had elapsed, and they perceived that the collec- 
tor * *> trained from measuring the lands, and searching into its 
capabilities, would they believe that they were now to r^ap 
the full benefit of any extra expense and exertion. In the 
next place, the universal poverty of the agricultural class is so 
great, that even if so inclined, it is out of their power to 
attempt any improvement. They have but a bare subsistence 
os it is ; and they dread any innovation from the fear, in the 
event of its failure, of being deprived of the small means of 
support which they now possess. Besides, their ideas of im- 
provement are very limited; they scarcely extend beyond the 
introduction of irrigation into land which was formerly culti- 
vated dry. Each small proprietor is content with following 
the customs of his forefathers ; the same rude implements of 
husbandry ; the same inferior race of cattle; and the same 
practices, are still in operation, which have existed unchanged 
for centuries. -As to any new experiments of general manur- 
ing,, draining ; difference in the rotation of crops ; introducing 
new grains or vegetables, or new sorts of those already 
known ; any attention to tbeir breed of cattle, Any adoption 


when a portion of an estate U gold for revenue balapce; or in satisfaction 
of a decree of court, the purchaser has a vast deal to do before be can ob* 
tain 'possession. He first has to find out the land. , Here he has the whole 
village against him, who of course, wish to give the interlope*' the worse 
laud 5 and supposing there to he. as there must always be, a proportion of 
bad and good, waste and forest, land, the purchaser ought to have bis 
share of each* The whole most be measured for the purpose; this gives 
rise to complaints of partiality ; so that unless a man finds it worth while 
to bribe the Collectors .officers, he nv»y often wait for years before lie 
can obtain possession of land bought at public sale by order of Govern* 
meut,and then perhaps has to fight for it. 1/he can bribe' high he may 
obttd** possession of more than he ,ho*auy light to. It Js not often that so 
pietiran answer can be got from a Collector's office as the one above-men* 
tioned ; in general it is ibat* 41 the person bas so many Bfewahs, Bis- 
w*G$fe*,&c. ip conjunction with to many sharers*” Jt, was to obviate ail 
this confusion and evil that the mode of survey was, invested in No. 18, 
on an economical and national plan. Until this be carried into effect, so 
that a roa o mrw .what land he is purchasing, would strongly re* 
commend ^^gppgUshman to refrain, from landed speculations in the 
fack*rcttjp| tewmee*,; except where they bay a, whole yillage at once ; 

witUoroeUmes meet with difficulties which he will hardly 
vrddu^ iftpiten hgppeftpjhat although the Collector issues the order to> 
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of a better and more combined system by which a smaller 
number of people could raise the same on a larger proportion 
of produce — all these are out of the question. It is not so 
much that they are prejudiced and wedded to old customs, al- 
though this feeling has more or less effect in every country; 
but they have never given their attention to the subject, and 
were tin y ever so anxious to improve their estates, their 
poverty and the minute subdivision of land would prevent the 
possibility of any such attempt. When, however, they enjoy 
the prospect of reaping the benefit of additional labour and 
outlay, and when they shall see the example shown by a 
neighbour, and witness the advantages he derives from it, they 
will not be slow to follow his.steps. 

The case is different with an Englishman. He will feel 
assured that after a public declaration of a permanent settle- 
ment, or of a lease at a fixed rent for a long period. Govern- 
ment dare not be guilty of a breach of contract; consequently 
all he has to do, is to calculate the price of the laud ; 
the expense required for improvements; and the probable 
profits which may be anticipated, before he enters into the 
speculation. The present time is rather favorable for the 
purchase of lapd. Few estates are now sold for demands of 
revenue; but considerable landed property is now in several 
districts s<>id in satisfaction of decrees of courts. Since the 
introduction of the neyr system, the improvement which has 
arisen in the operation of the civil courts (small as it is com- 

pnt a man in possession, U is not enforced for a year or two. To show to 
what a pitch it can be can ied, I will mention an instance in which, he* 
caust* the owner of an estate would not pay what the Collector thought & 
proper rent, the latter farmed the' estate to Another person, to whom he 
was of course really anafcou* to *i»e possession ; yet 1 what with the influ- 
ence of the owner, and the Oonrtivance of tbd subordinate native revenue 
officers, iu spite of order* from the Collector issued season aftpr season, 
and year after yeaityihe whole* set tie went evpitCif without the former be- 
ing able to obtaio possessions No wohdec when Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
came up the country iivl82G want 27 and witnessed such a state of things, 
that hesUonld he no anxious to* ha* a a change in the mode of administering 
affairs of some sort, oV any sort. ^ I quote theTbilowing from his minute of 
10th October ISSOu-V" * .. .■ « ^ '< * *" ' " 

“ But on this side' th*4 omrr*^ quite a different state of things pre- 
sents itself; for tlieret the Oadah* are, hhrtiphratirMy, evety thing; the 
English gentlemen little, the people nothing. Regulations ate enforced, 
and fofms observed* b*n caD*$dy*wfih what practical resnlt. The 

real is ppnmntVqmtexPPt^**'* t0 WPT^rent reMi|t. Many thousand 
villages were alienated wader all the mostef of fraud aht) ftitty, Set fbi'th in 
the 1st Itegnlation ol 1821 f and large cwnmnhitie* sold,' as they had 
been far the defaolt of their directors : ho one, frbm Hove rti input 

downwards, being able to say precisely what was sold. A strange, ai hi- 
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pared with what is still required) lias Induced many to prefer 
new suits, and bring forward old decrees to be executed, Which 
the hopelessness of getting any thing dofte deterred them from 
doing before. The poverty of the people has in the mean time 
so increased, that numheis who, a few years ago could, if they 
pleased, have paid down the sum demanded with the greatest 
ease, have neither means nor credit to enable them to do so 
now, and whatever property they possess is brought to the 
hammer. The same cause —poverty— induces* many to sell or 
mortgage their lands by private bargain, cither to pay their 
debts, or enable them to incur the expense of a marriage ; 
their improvidence prevemng them from thinking of the future. 

It will here perhaps be enquired if the Government assess- 
ment is so high, that even the people of the country can with 
difficulty satisfy it and realize a bare subsistence, how is it 
that any prospects can exist for an English settler whose habits 
of living are so much more expensive than those of a native ? 
In reply, I mus» here recapitulate several remarks which have 
been made in various numbers of these papers. 

First . — The Government demand has been raised in every 
succeeding settlement since we obtained possession of the up- 
per provinces. 

Second . — For a considerable time the capabilities of the 
country were buoyed up by the artificial stimulus produced by 
the mode in which business was transacted by the great houses 


trary,aod run e<|sou aide force being «iren to the mere recoid at setilr- 
monfs nurd* in confessed ignorance, the revenue authorities held them- 
•efv efr- bound by their own acts to inenitain nieu ot Mi aw tod paper aft rent* 
«r», while the Court* frequently refused to interfere on tbe gieond, that 
untaftg poft*«*guMi ware disimbed, there wo* no judicial cognizance ; though 
exclusion from the Government engagement might job the possessor of 
nil the profit* that «ci ve» land a money vaMie. I onCead of faking the peotdo 
aft they existed, we toiced th*»Uuo all incongruous portions to meet iuap* 
plica!/ laws ; and their propeities wore necessarily thrown info a state of 
indescribable contusion from a system of revenue manas em<»nr, conducted 
with on t judicial investigation ; and of judicial decision without revenue 
knowledge* Every zillah consequently presents a great cumber of 
Wrongs: which every one sees ought to be rted<rfl#ed* bet for wbioti ftte 
skilful regulation!*! can scarcely tell the injut ed in what shape they 
are toseeb redress; and the people are bewildered amidst the vaiious 
opinions wd principle* of tbe public office#*/’ 

It|K Mgokotaie fcawever ran into the other »f giving the 

Codec toritnoowoebio do* Another reason thafaccunitijat** such aver* 
wb^l»uini# bowncftft Is, that tbe evils ot thirty years' sack confosioa as 
qfrote deaorvVfefdf^ #jrfc view coming to a ftiisfi*; landed tenures are now in 
sock ablate* that I* Is almost impossible to tell to whom a single acre tonify 
btdfifgri, , Unless somptlihiff be done, and that au explosion wiH 

Utt&pfttt lake place are very long. 
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of agency, and the merchants and planters in the interior ; 
and by the large advances of money made by these to native 
traders and cultivators— advances winch, it uow appears, were 
almost all made from borrowed capital. 

Thirdly*— But alt this time the impoverishment of the 
country was silently and gradually proceeding. The ruin qf 
nearly all the rich landed proprietors; the almost annihila- 
tion of trade and manufactures by the oppressive system of 
customs and internal duties imposed by the British Govern- 
ment ; and the constant drain of wealth caused by the ex- 
portation of the fortunes acquired by individuals, and of 
money by the Government, are the chief causes to which it 
must be attributed. The evil was checked and' partly conceal- 
ed by the above-mentioned artificial state of -mercantile affairs; 
and uow that the machinery which supported this has given 
way, it bursts upon our view with redoubled force. 

Fourthly —The great want of confidence which exists 
among the people in our Government, and which it will re- 
quire a^considerable time to remove. Among the landed pro- 
prietors, so far from wishing to improve the land, the object 
with most is rather to deteriorate their estates. 

In such circumstances, there cannot be much prospect for 
any encrease in the Government revenue. Intrinsically, it is 
probable that the amount, as compared with the extent of 
land and its productive powers, is not high, Had the Go- 
vernment of India been totally independent of England, and 
its administration conducted by permanent residents in the 
country, so as to have spent its revenue within itself; had the 
wealthy landholders been allowed to remain ; and bad a fair 
and liberal system of duties on commerce and manufactures 
been maintained, so as not to sacrifice, the interests of India 
for that of any other country, the present revenue might easily 
be paid, at the same time that the people would exhibit a 
Very considerable share of prosperity, # 

But again and again, let it be reiterated that Govern- 
ment will never be able to realize an ©ncreased revenue From 
the land, sufficient ip compensate for the large additional ex- 
pense of collecting. If ite own interests and those of the 
people and country were really understood,' toe present settle- 
ment, ho# \a progress, would be declared perpetual. 

But provided that a more enlightened principle is hence* 
forth to be adopted, it cauuot be doubted that considerable 
promise is afforded for individual skill and capital. Allusion 
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lias before been made to the inequalities which exist in the 
assessments of the different estates whose capabilities arc 
about the same ; and au explanation was given of the reason 
— viz., that those who fix the rate of assessment had often no 
better ground of ascertaining it than the statements of a writer 
and measurer, hired for the occasion at ti salary similar to what 
is paid as wages to menial servants. Should this be doubted, 
I can only repeat that if enquiry were made, the truth of it 
would appear. The people are but too well aware of it, for 
they feel its effects. The inequality is indeed very great ; 
and although the collectors cannot find it out, the new settlers 
would contrive to do so ; and would of course bear it in mind, 
in their selection of lands for purchase. 

I have a memorandum of several villages, thefr rent, and 
produce, for which 1 am indebted to a friend in the . interior 
who has given great attention to this subject. While some 
with difficulty escape being sold by auction, others are in very 
comfortable circumstances. I will give one instance, which 
perhaps is rather au extreme case. The revenue demanded 
from the village is 125 Rs. per annum. The produce of the 
last year of 1833-4, according to the list of articles and their 
sale price, was 753 Rs. besides about 50 Rs. woith con- 
sumed by the zemindar, of which no account was t iken. The 
»crop and prices taken together were average ; the former be- 
ittjg rather below, the latter higher than usual. The same 
friend has given me estimates of the result of an improved sys- 
tem of agriculture, and among others mentions one estate, 
ifchich now with difficulty pays 2,100 Rs. per annum ; but 
which he is convinced might be made to yield a return of full 
12,000 Rs. He mentioris another, of which the rent is 400 
Rs. and the produce of the last year 2,250 Rs. but these are 
extreme cases. 

In tliis view of the question, I have, considered the rais- 
ing merely of common- agricultural pioduce, aud have not 
t&keft into account indigo, sugar, cotton, or other valueable 
exportable articles. In some parts of ite country, the plant- 
ing of trees to be cut dowp periodically for fire- wood, like 
cqpj^ plantations in England, would he ^ yefy good specula- 
tion. ^hanpoor and Agra, % instance, there are large 

tracts of ground broken into ravines, which will only yield a 
jfwall produce ,j$f the poorest grains, but which are well suited 
$ the babool and sissop trees, both of which are of quick 
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growth, give excellent fire- wood, and if allowed to grow 
large, become the most valuable timber. 

Some have imagined that the be*t field for European 
settlers would be taking grants of waste lands* I have how- 
ever ureat doubts of this. The only waste lalWs where estates 
of any size could be obtained are situated in unhealthy parts 
#f the country ; and the Europeau would not only sutler him- 
self, for constant and personal exertion would be necessary to 
ensure any prospect of success, but ho would find it difficult 
to procure native cultivators. Judging by analogy, this draw- 
back would cease as the land was brought under cultivation ; 
but a considerable number of the first settlers would probably 
soon die. An Englishman who should purchase an estate 
adjoining the waste, and fiist devote three or four years in 
bunging that into a flourishing state, might then take a large 
portion of waste with a fair prospect of improving it. 

As to the assertions that the new settlers will snprlant 
the old landholders, and the question whether the people would 
not regard the new comers with a jealous eye, enough has 
been said of late : a summary recapitulation may not, how- 
ever, be superfluous in this place. On the first point, as no 
one can obtain possession of an estate except by fair purchase, 
either of a willing seller, or at a public sale, of a defaulter or 
debtor, we may safely leave the matter to find its owu level. 
If the new settlers cannot procure land, the permission to do 
so will have done no harm, but a positive good, in taking 
away a ground of complaint from the European community. 
If they illtieat the people 4 they will speedily feel the effects 
of their revenge in injury or even ruin to their speculations : 
and if they succeed, we shall then have what is now so much 
wanted -an intelligent middle class between the governors and 
the governed. On the second point, it need only be repeated, 
that the people have been so long accustomed to masters of 
almost every country and faith, that they are indifferent on the 
subject, and provided they are well treated, will serve with 
equal fidelity Christian, Jew, Mussel man, Hindoo,, Turk, In- 
fidel, or Heretic. Those who know them best have been of 
declared opinion, that it is perfectly in the power of any 
foreigner to acquire the mo£t unbounded influence over them ; 
and abundance of' facts might be quoted in support of such an 
opinion. , 

In conclusion, the following" hints may be useful to those 
v who are inclined to speculate in India. v 
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Ip introducing manufactures or machinery into this country, 
some knowledge and discrimination will be necessary to know 
how far they ought to be carried. In England labour is dear ; 
in India, very cheap, especially mere manual labour. There, 
in many places, tfire or water power is to be obtained at a low 
rate. Here, it is often expensive, and in some localities dif- 
ficult to be procured. The result is that many a machine 
might answer very well in England which would be a losing 
concern in this country. Then again, when a machine itself is 
found to answer, the moving power will be different : for this 
purpose horses are there found to be cheaper than men. Here, 
the reverse will sometimes be the case. 

In the construction of the machinery, we may sometimes 
take a lesson from the practices of the natives. Many an 
Englishman laughs at the rough, dirty looking production of 
the native workman, and piques himself upon the supeuority 
of that made under his own superintendance ; neatly finished 
and painted* But what then ? It has cost perhaps three or 
four times as much as the native machine, but will not last 
longer, or perforin more work. There are also some native 
contrivances well worthy of adoption, and others which though 
intrinsically inferior to European inventions* are yet better 
adapted to the climate and circumstances of India. Let me 
pot be supposed to undervalue our own inventions or to insinu- 
ate that their introduction into this country will not tend great- 
ly to improvement. Undoubtedly it will ; but wbaleyer is 
done with reference to machinery* will require some discretion 
ps to localities, f times, and circumstances Babbage on 
{Manufactures” is a book that shoulcl be in the hands of every 
Ojje who wishes to introduce any thing of the kind into India. 

However contrary it may be to his English notions, the 
landholder in India will find it expedient to take part of his 
rents fii kind, This w41 be disposed of by feeding bis servants 
and workmen on the spot, to whom he will consequently give 
-f* lower rate of Wages than is usual among Ihe< present English 
population, who for the most part give faopd wages. Several 
ca^seacoutribute tofcbe necessity of adopting this custom ; the 
which is perhaps, the badness jff the roads, and the 
difficulty of transport. In practice, the landlord will find 
that be receives a larger share with less inconvenience to the 
tenants. \ 4 

The new settlers must also be prepared to meet with a 
variety ofahnoyances and difficulties, for which in the present 
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state of the Government and country, there is no help but 
submission. The difficulty, notwithstanding the late improve- 
ments, in obtaining justice in civd business ; $he oppressions 
of the Police and Court officers; the absolute necessity, how- 
ever revolting to their principles, of giving douceurs and fees 
to secure the good will of these people ; the abominations of 
the purveyance and forced labour system ; these and others 
must all, for some time at least, be borne with patience. But 
the Press is open ; and as the settlers feel their strength, it is 
hoped that they will compel the Government to put a stop to 
such disgraceful practices. While they exist however, it is 
but justice to remind those who are on the point of risking 
their all, to settle in India, both of the evil and the good 
whieh they must expect to find. 

After all that has been said, my observation, at starting, 
will l fear have been too well proved that there is little real 
inducement for Englishmen to come to India. What little 
field is open for profitable speculation, might be occupied with 
some prosj ect of success by the officers of Government who 
are inclined to make it their home for life, or by the planters 
and their assistants who are already settled iu the country; 
with a few tradesmen and mechanics from Calcutta whose con- 
nections in the country might assist them at starting. Few of 
the former however are likely to relinquish the hope of returning 
to their native country, and of those who would, as well as 
the others, few possess the requisite capital for successful spe- 
culations. Here, however, an establishment like the Agra 
Bank will be of the greatest utility. The friends of some of 
these individual classes may be both able and willing to stand 
security, although they could not advance the money requisite ; 
and as the interest charged by the Bank will be moderate, if 
they attend properly tb their business, they may ultimately 
succeed, notwithstanding the disadvantages of beginning on 
borrowed capital. 

Another point must not be forgotten which will have great 
influence on the fortunes of all those who are about to venture 
their lives and properties in this land of the sun — the character 
and habits which are fitted for the undertaking. To engage 
in any ifew enterprise with the hope of success, requires men- 
tal vigour, fetnd a spirit of manly determination ; but in this 
country a double portion of energy, perseverance, patience, 
atid diligence, are requisite to contend with the difficulties and 
disappointments which present themselves, and the apathy and 
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indifference of those around us. t- Temperance and self-denial 
are also no less indispensable to resist the effects of climate ; 
togethei with cheerfulness of temper, either natural or acquir- 
ed, to rise above annoyances and mortifications, and enable 
us to look on the bright side of every tiling with which we 
come into contact. Pride, indolence, self indulgence, dis- 
content, and despondency, will here have no chance. To 
these fatal enemies to the virtue and happiness of mankind, 
India has hitheito given but too much encouragement ; and to 
them may be attributed much of the misery which she is now 
suffering. Her days of ease and luxury are over ; and those 
who by coming here now indulge the hope of improving their 
condition, or who aspue to future eminence, must be content 
to make their way by the extertions of that bodily and mental 
industry, to which alone a just reward is due. 

June 20, 1834. A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

No. XKXVIII. 

ON THE EXISTING NECESSITY FOR A COMMERCIAL 

CODE. 

This has long been felt by the commercial public, and 
indeed by the community at large, as one of the defects to 
which, it is hoped, a remedy will ere long be applied. The want 
of a systematic law on the subject has been great enough, even 
when there were only natives to be considered; but if an in- 
flux of European settlers and merchants is to be anticipated, 
it will be infinitely worse, when we copside^ the difference of 
ideas entertained by the two nations on the subject in question. 

It has generally been treated of by the English under 
three completely distinct and separate heads— bankrupt, insol- 
vent, and debtor and creditor laws ; but there does not appear * 
any reason far so wide a division except the tendency to patch- 
work expedients, and deficiency of general and comprehensive 
views which is so characteristic of English legislation. It will 
here be advisable to give a slight sketch of the two systems. 
The principle of English law apd practice h^s been, on the 
whqle, to throw impediments in the way of a'creditur’s reco- 
vering Ms just dues, and to favor the debtor. For a considerable 
period these was no written Igyv at -all to payment of a 

debt : accordingly a fiction was introduced of Representing the 
debtor as haying committed a trespass of Vipletfce, and there- 
fore punishable by the immuring of tfid petsoh, This Action 
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having been abolished, the legality of imprisonment for debt 
was established ; indeed the greatest facility was in one respect 
given to airestthe peisou, since it might be done on the mere 
oath of* any one that the debt was due ; without any enquiry, 
or any security being taken that the plaintiff should prove his 
demand. On the other hand, considerable difficulty was 
thiown in the way of the officer who was to execute the writ ; 
he ui irst, in the first instance, touch the person of the debtor; 
and until he can succeed in this, he is prohibited from breaking 
into any bohse. 

Another obstacle to recovering a debt is, that it is in the 
power of the debtor to prev ent, by various forms of law, the 
seizure of his property ; so that the rich debtor goes to jail 
and lives in luxury, until his creditor is tired of paying his 
expenses ; the unfortunates who either cannot pay, or who re- 
quire some time to be allowed them to liquidate their debts 
those for instance who are employed on salaries, or in a pro- 
fession, are perhaps irretrievably ruined before they are releas- 
ed by the Insolvent Court ; while the swindler who has neither 
shame nor honesty, lives comfortably in jail for a time, pays 
his fees to the Insolvent Court, and is discharged to recom- 
mence his dishonesty and fraud. 

The endeavour to discover the origin of any particular 
law or institution may be instructive and tend to elucidate 
truth, and I cannot help supposing that the one in question 
may be traced to the state of society in England at the time 
the practice described had its rise. Then, the distinctions be- 
tween the three chief classes into which the population was 
divided — the landed noblemen and gentry, including the cler- 
gy ; the commercial ; and the labouring classes, woie as maik- 
ed as between the separate castes in India The gradual 
shades which now connect and' blend the whole, so that it is 
impossible to mark the boundary line, were then unknown ; 
and the upper classes were accustomed to regad the other two 
as a race of beings of an immeasurably inferior order to them- 
selves But the habits of luxury and extravagance in which 
the former very generally indulged, frequently threw them 
upon the necessity of applying to the despised mercantile 

, , r . - i, .. . UA . .." .. ■ 

* CM* malty a pvnrftqfttn England OiOftHtijgr * salt vra* obliged to give 
security that he would grovel^ truth. Far jean, I believe I might al* 
most tay cetatnriea.lt has been the practice to give the security of John 
Do® and fticbard l) ot. How lamentable U ifc that to aft their learning, 
English lawyers coohluot contrive to odd s few grains of common sense. 
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classesto supply their Grants by loaffc. Expediency dnd self- 
Interest a! least/ if not justice, would fbeVeut thein ffota seiz- 
ing by force the suthl required; and it was clearly perceived 
that to induce the monied men td adkaftcb their gold, some 
law must be enacted for the security bi the* latter, The in- 
gciiuitt which is displayed in this preceding certAhily deservs 
credit } for while they devifeed air endbhiient thnt apparently 
gave greal power to the debtor Over the creditor, it was One that 
hr the existing state df society could scarcely ever be Executed 
against themselves Personal arrest was alt they had to feAr* 
and us they nbver tiir ted qai unaccompanied by a body of re- 
tainers? Whilst others ware lokuging about the Cobrt yards, fob* 
bies. And entrances of their hftti&Ai the Chance of ibis was but 
small. To the poorer classes, the law was An intolerable 
hardship, but the interests df Me**? wet© at? the period to which 
I relate about rs little attended to, As thdse of the people of 
India are nt this mdmeot by their English lords and masters. 

Another point which strikes one is the great difference in th6 
feelings of the public in fr'hglsUd regarding the execution of 
civil and Criminal process. In the event Of the former, we see 
the sympathy of those td whom it hr th ado knowrf althosi 
always given to the debtor: nhy, bystanders arid pssiengersi 
wlio are totally unacquainted with the parties* Will ofttJtt assist 
hfrtf in making His escape! and not uofrequuntly personally 
ill-treat the creditor And the officer whb Accompanies him. In 
a comniertial cottidfy like England, Wherd credit must be so 
largely given, and whetfe consequently eVefy facility ought td 
exist to enable airho!$©&< man to recover his ^ost ddfca; it is 
astonishing that stick should be the feeling 6f feewsibty, and ^spe- 
cially a hen such vdry &ppo&tk sentiments prevail upon the 
infoi cement of any Criminal process One eft use may perhaps 
hate some influence, ^ A natural but vulgar fee tong in favrir 6f 
what iar falsely called liberality* or gcrterdsity, particularly 
among thosb Who mhy hate benefited by the effects df it 
withdut any risk to ll^msbl ve© In criminal cases dvery man s 
own Interest appeafAimhtedtAtely t6 bo iti dmhger i Aftd let the 
cry Of “ thief** be once raisedl n It b4 but « penny tarf which 
bk& been taken, and that tbd by f a f odr starving wiotteto* the 
whole neighbourhood is up in arms to join the hue and cry, and 
secure the offender ; while in a civil «ftrcsfc r aHbough the debtor 
limy b^tftt^lmtlst rascal In ffto ytmte cd*rtry, hrl* afarost 
Sur| Of tfP^y>r even tH s < 

* It is aw Object of more than mere camwjr to discover thi 
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causes of such opposite sentiments, for ,ihey ce,rtai{ily prevail hi 
a greater, or less degree with the. public in general, and among 
the honest as well ns the unprincipled portion of society. I son 
inclined to think that among the funner class, the feeling n&ay 
be partly attributable to thU r that,the execipi >n pf thp crimi* 
ml process da considered as part ot the law of t tjie land enpcted 
for.Uie general benefit And security of all ; whije th*> other ,is 
, regarded more as the indulgence, of private malice or revenge 
/{^rounds axe But wanting lor, such suppositions ; whiqb aip 
Xo be touiid ip .the practical opemtiou of theJaw which a creditor 
has it in bis power to enforce. Till within th^se/aw years, he 
might incarcerate. a person /or a , debt of nAw pounds, and keep 
turn m jail Tor years- li the oificeir.be employed could contrive 
o steal Jiis way into .the debtor a bonne, .he might s^ize apd 
carry off the lattar.to jail, although the poor man should be iu 
the last stage pf disease, and .when removal jffiopld occasion 
certain death* Kay, should, the unfortunate wretch hjave ex- 
pir^d, the unrelenting creditor was empowered to take away 
the , body f unless, his demands wore satisfied— yet had $ ny one 
been accused <4\the most atrocious crimes, the ,PoIice officers 
Wiuild pot fie allowed .to proceed *tp ^nch extremities. It is no 
wonder, when such proceedings as tbeae f are legal, that si^h an- 
tipathy ammid be calledifortb against 4he law of arrest;and 
tie u ' l T* e . , W u Q * l should ibe subject %o pdjpm. 

™by 6 *hoiil(ith&re be such a difference iu,thp civil ^Mjd criminal 
mode ot administering |he law? t Vkfiy sj^ppjd a man ^bosa 
only crwue.is.oiten^ 1 wipfurtiwe, be, fronted with , * ‘ rigouy to 
^hicli e ven a highway >rpUbcr or,* mprderar.pAipipt jwfcject- 

m ! Ars> sucW^ca^M, pj^n$4mg& a ^pc^rn^n of the per- 
fection of human wisdom, which itygduprers would hay f e us be- 
lieve in one of^tha.attrihutee.of Engiwh l*w,? 

The Uw oRiU)e siibjact;amPUg,the natives ( #iu$f s be t<?sqlv- 
ed into two heads, that of the ^mdo^s.apd thafpf the , l^ysayl- 
mps. £i»ong dm , former 4* Jaw Js, ,^ns, ^nd even 
gnandsons, are.anaw^^hie for thA ^h^ p/ thw Mhl* and 
grand lathe re, whether ther#i be, Assets, ^ .upt. \\i |>r*c|ice t 4e 
usual iway of*idh^kg,jJm demand Agaj^dp.£^%e iffi debtor, 
whowad .eApected^to, find MPmU^mA to Ul- 

$reBt,or,ef*n ier*»rAkbi f 

ed* d Ulier custowaobtaked^m yar^^ j^^ of the^mi^ry . Jn 

•**W <»B*ch.Jw*«ia.tpiIlw.eIje«J»s&B 4wv AWWM., the ^evys yr 
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the Gentiles in the days of the Now Testament from the para* 

ble of the unforgiving creditor.) In some instances the debtor 
Would voluntarily sell his children, his wife, or even himself, or 
mortgage them for a time m satisfaction of the demand against 
him. By the Moosulinan law, heirs are answerable tor the 
debts of their ancestors as far as there are assets : but in prac- 
tice, the Mahometan Governments in India very often follow- 
ed the Hindoo system of making a son pay his father’s debts, 
Whether he had inherited any property or not. The mode of 
enforcing payment of a debt was, practically, by- confining or 
ill-treating the person. Attachment and sale of propeity was 
not commonly resorted to by the natives of either class. It is 
a strong instance of the power of habit in reconciling 11 s to any 
customs. The native mode of enforcing a debt would be con- 
sidered intolerable by ns ; yet when we substituted for it the 
practice of selling estates for arrears of revenue, our proceed- 
ings were universally complained of as far more oppressive and 
vexatious than their own. 

The laws which have been enacted for the relief of debtors, 
are the bankrupt and the insolvent laws* the principle of which, 
respectively, is as follows : The former relate solely to persons 
in trade; by these, if a man become brankrupt, provided no- 
thing fraudulent be proved against him, he can obtain his dis- 
charge, both personally, and from all liabilities to the debts 
contained in his schedule. These laws are of some antiquity ; 
the first statute being' in 34 of Henry V ill. c. 4. The insol- 
vent laws are of recent date, and apply to persons not in trade. 
The benefit derived is freedom from personal arrest, hut not 
from the debts; to satisfy which any property of which the in- 
solvent may afterwards become possessed may be seized. 

It is probable that the laws have been administered with 
too gr$at leniency towards the debtor** and that too much faci- 
lity has been afforded to dishonest men to defraud their credi- 
tors. This objection does not* however, affect the principle, 
which is founded on common sense ahd humanity. All that 
remains is;$hat some modification in the laws should be intro- 
duced and ttlWFft should be applied with. proper discrimination^ 
i / There does not appear to be any just reason why the bank- 
rupt laws should apply exclusively* 4o meu fn trade; and why 
others should be excluded from the benefits they confer. 
Suppose a p&rson embark his money, in a* mercantile specu- 
lation, in which be has exercised every proper foresight, and 
had every reasonable prospect of realizing a profit. Tim specu- 
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lfttion, from some accident or misfortune which could not have 
been piovided against, fails, and the act of bankruptcy, alter 
he has given up all his property, gives him not only immunity 
from perso nal arrest, but frees him from all liability on account 
ot his debts hereafter. Stippose, on the other hand, a country 
gentleman enters largely into an attempt to open a mine, 
which exists on his own estate, and that this speculation, from 
an unavoidable cause, also fails, by vrhich he becomes a debtor 
to various people; why should not the same law be applied in 
this case ? Supposing a person of this description had borrow* 
ed considerable sums, and expended them in improvements on 
his estate, with every rational prospect of being able to repay 
the loans by the time specified, and that in consequence of a 
high flood the estate were carried away by the river (by no 
means an uncommon occurrence in India;) why should he be 
treated more harshly than if he had been engaged in trade ? 
Many other similar cases might be suggested. 

It does not appear very difficult to frame a law, founded 
on humanity, justice, and good sense, which should include 
every case in the subject now treated of. The question to be 
considered is. What is best for society ? What will most tend 
to establish credit ; encourage commerce and works of improve* 
ment ; and punish dishonesty and fraud ? The first step will 
be to take the punishment of debtors out of the bands of indi- 
viduals, and thereby leave no room for the indulgence of angry 
passions and vindictive feehngs As soon as a decree has been 
pronounced a summons should be sent to the debtor, calling 
on him to pay the amount decreed, or to attend the Court, to 
show why some favor should be given to him. Whether a 
trader or a private individual, his plea should be heard. 
Whether he should be allowed time to pay by instalments, or 
be confined, and an execution issued against his property, 
should be entirely at the discretion of the Court, and not of the 
creditor; according to the circumstances of the case under 
which the debt was contracted. If he wished to obtain the 
benefit of the bankrupt or insolvent laws, he should be called 
upon to file a schedule of his debts and assets. The Court 
should have the power to investigate these ; to appoint a person 
to wind up his affairs in the mode best calculated to secure the 
benefit of the creditors; and to grant him a complete indemnity 
both from personal arrest and from liability from all demands 
on account of the debts filed ; or an indemnity only from per* 
sonal arrest, leaving him under an obligation to pay the former 
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debts in the event of his hereafter becoming pass rssed of pro- 
penyt or dumb! at once order 4m »mpM£'Ui<a&nt and the sale 
<tf every particle of proper ly be possessed , according to the 
Ch*eum stance s of 4he<ase. In the event ot the debtor being 
sent to jttd , it should be on the part of fiovenunent, one 
Mho had committed a crime agnitu-t society; and the expense 
of his StfbdlhfceoQe should be defiayed by 4 iov eminent, ttie same 
as Mi the case of any other criminal, in the ev* »t of hi* reiu&- 
mg4o attend, the Court should be empowered 4 q is$;>e auordt jr 
for bis apprehension vi et armis, vvjhioh shoudd warrant the 
officers employed to ‘break into >tds dmuse ■; and seize him, 
wher ever Ire may he found. Where trand could 4 e, distinctly 
proved agnfost an individual (under which head I would m 
elude cases tn which a person f bud wantonly contracted debt? 4 , 
Which at the tune he had no Teasonable axpeefotmn of being 
Able to pay,) -the Court should he -vested with a discretionary 
power to confine bun in the criminal or civil jail ; and even to 
sentence him to 'light or hard labour like any other criminal, 
according to the circumstances of the case, and the rank and 
Situation in foe of the debtor. *8 nine of these proposals may 
aTfirst sight appeardiarsb; but it Isdhe bhu&e, and *no4>the use 
of them, which would occasion any hardship ; and Ahis* must 
be guarded atid watched against, like tbe abuse of any.other 
legal enaetmerrt, by the public and by the press. 1 he ques- 
tion b what is most likely to benefit society at large ; and ti 
such provisions as those now proposed should be found 40 pre^ 
vent 'frauds and raise credit, they will he -a decided benefit to 
the general public. * * * * 

Another section of the law should be a provision for any 
person, whether merchant, ^trader, or private individual who 
has* become involved in debt *by causes which -it was not huhis 
power to prevent, to eoffl©^r*rwa£d and petition * the* Court for 
tiie benefit of the insolvent or bankrupt law * his ease should 
be t&keu info consideration according *to the aystem above 

Suggested, add 4fee proper orders passed upon 4 t> 
r *ln. the proposal to sentence a debtor * to dabour, it yearns 
necessary to offer -a >fow remarks, dt is only to $tavdnie^t 
dcbtdns %iaf ^tvehoakl be applied * and surely, if .comauvi 
seme, i^s^^-tidd humanity, are to be dhe hasis- of any 
few, a"mdW%ho has wantonly caused the tain perhaps 

— „ , — — — - — . — «. - — u — 

to declare, i>la!nW, f wh«t potuon of dollies, 

ueCfemrfes MM V* leWMi^ebter; 
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many families* is as fit an object for punishment as & 
starving wrfctch who has stolen a penny loaf. In India 
such a law is particularly required* A vast number of 
the debtors' are menial servants, and people who live by their 
daily la our. By thd exiting law, they cannot be imprisoned 
more than six months for a debt not exceeding sixty-four 
rupees; and why should then of this description, who have 
fraudulently contracted debts, be suffered to live id jail for a 
certain time in eade add idtfenefcs* who, if<ltey Were at large, 
would be obliaed to work daily for their subsistence?* I have 
once before alluded tb the system bn which agriculture is car- 
ried on iri this country. Instead of large farmers who perform 
their work by hired labourers, the land is divided into small 
lota, cultivated each by* men Who possess their own plough 
and cattle* ahd receive Advances at eVery season to enable 
them to perform their agricultural duties; and who Are obliged 
to work like hired ploughmen in England. The improvidence 
of thte natives of India, particularly of the poorer classes, is 
one of their strongest characteristics (as iiideed was generally 
the tease With the peasantry of BtiglAnd before the institution 
of Savings’ Banks* Benefit t'lubs* &c.) These Hon are con- 
stantly borrowing sums, Which they have no reasonable means 
of eve!* repaying* to expend iii marriages and feasts from the 
vanity of having the Credit of giving fine entertainments ; and 
not uTifreqiieutt^ take advances from two or three different 
individuals* especially from the indigo planters, who are de- 
frauded to An immense extant in this way. As a plnof of the 
good effects hkely to arise firoitl such a law as is Above pro- 
posed* it m\ y be iftentieitetU thit some toon tbs moee a report 
was prevalent in the hp^ier pVoviweAs that a provision of this 
nature was about to be ew sated * And the consequeace that it 
for some time produced was extraordinary in tire great etxer* 
lions tftot Were tonde by the lower orders to pay their debts. 
The custom first alluded to is, if mAy be observed* one of the 
many ■eaA^s which might be adduced to account for die exist- 
ence of so much toore Irtigaiiop than in a gitfeti population 
would bd found jit England. 

In England & proposal has b»lely been .agitated to abolish 
impHsdnmeirt for debt. It is to be hoped that the advocates 
6f the measure intend to restrict it tosueh eases in which the 

tii ......ihfitiW ...vacs. r/l,, t. r'iitt W ■ t... i ,i. ...» , - 

, * In it titriU.HtWoti Iti j«», art ! aeA.I It to 

rMIr HttvUei * effeti tlrrrejftjt allowance nlrfctj U fixed by itftf 

fo i ACieUHot 10 \tn\ lor his debtor's -u 6 §Uleiice. 
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debtor had been involved by misfortune, and not to extend it 
indiscriminately to all. The fact is, that in England they are 
obw tit danger ,.of running from one extreme to the oth^r. 
There are so many impediments to the seizure of a debtor's 
property, that mere imprisonment for debt has not been found 
to answer the end expected, and it is now proposed to substi- 
tute the one for the other. A judicious Application of both 
plans, with the exercise of a proper disci imination between 
dishonesty and misfortune, would doubtless be found the most 
expedient. 1 am certain that a complete abolition of impri- 
sonment for debt would in India be productive of very great 
evils. It is the only punishmerft that exists for those who 
prefer fraudulent suits as paupers, and slight enough it is when 
we consider the annoyances which such men have it in their 
power to bring on an honest man. Were hard labour added 
to the confinement, there would not be so many roguish pau- 
per suits filed in our Courts. 

In ludia there has for a considerable time existed a 
species of insolvent law by which a debtor, who faiily gives 
up all his property, may be released by the Court, but not 
freed from the debts. What is wanted is a general system of 
bankrupt and insolvent regulations, by which the Court should 
have the power to make equitable arrangements for the benefit 
of all the creditors and give the debtor his release, wholly or 
partially, as may be expedient. At present, by the practice 
of our Courts, priority is given to claims, according to the 
dates of the transactions on which they are founded.. Many 
instances also have occuned where a merchant who has fallen 
into temporary difficulties would, had a little time been allow- 
ed him, have recovered himself, and have satisfied every 
demand; whereas by the vindictive or foolish measures of one 
creditor he has ultimately not only been ruined himself, hut has 
been the cause of great losses to ihos* with whom he had any 
dealings. This state of things has been productive of much 
fraud. Many a man, who when he found himself becoming 
involved, would have been glad to have made a just arrange- 
ment for the benefit of all his creditors, finding himself pressed 
by one who was determined to secure fit# own demand to the 
injury of all the others, has become despirfc lev and com- 
menced asystem^ef dishonest transactions, giving bonds and 
mortgages op, Ml propei ty, many of which are antedated, to 
particulars jjadividuab, which he would never have been diiven 
to ha^^jfre been a rational system of Ihw to which he could 
have Bad recourse. 
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In the event of such a system being established, it would 
be necessary to enact some provisions to frustrate such frauds 
as I have just alluded to. What these should 11 be, - 1 do not 
pretend precisely to define; but merely to offer a suggestion 
or two on the subject. The principle should be, that uo bond 
or mortgage given to one individual by a person who claims 
the benefit of the insolvent or brankrupt laws should be valid, 
unless he could prove that at the date of the transaction be 
either was, or had reason to Relieve himself to be, incapable 
of satisfying all demands made against him. This, however, 
involving often the inspection of complicated accounts, it 
would be tedious and difficult to prove. It might perhaps be 
expedient to enact that no bond given by the debtor for a certain 
time previous to his application to the Court should be valid, 
unless it had been recorded in the registry office ; and even 
where they had been given before that date, the Court should 
have a discretion to set them aside, if it plainly appeared 
that the deeds had been given, either to favor one or more 
particular creditors ; or to a relation or friend, merely with a 
view thereafter of defrauding their creditors. I have known 
instances *where a native merchant has from the beginning 
drawn up a deed of mortgage of his whole property in favor of 
a relation, solely with this view, and many, where the same 
course has been adopted by individuals not engaged in trade. 

Another practice, by no means uncommon is, for a per- 
son, as soon as a suit is filed against him, to convey his whole 
property to Some friend or relation, with the view of defraud- 
ing his creditor when execution should be issued. There again 
I think the Court should have the power to set aside such a 
transaction, where the intention was fairly proved, and sell 
the property in satisfaction of the decree ; or the provision 
above suggested might be here enacted, that a decree of Court 
should have the precedence of any conveyance executed after 
the suit had been filed, unless the former were registered. As 
the records of the Court of the district are open to the inspec- 
tion of any one, it would be easy to ascertain whether any 
suit was filed against any person, when he wished to obtain a 
real loan ; and in transactions of any amount it would un- 
doubtedly be had recourse Uk - 

The law respecting the agents to banking houses, or other 
mercantile establishments, also requires revision. Among the 
native merchants, it is the universal practice/ as soon as a 
firm begins to flourish, to establish not merely a correspondence 
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with firms in other towns, according to the custom more usual 
in England, but to send agents to reside permanently in those 
towns, to whom are entrusted considerable capital and proper- 
ty, of which the agents have for the time being the entire con- 
troul. They are some times paid by a fixed salary, but most 
commonly by a per centage on the profits. The temptation to 
these men to act dishonestly is great; so great indeed, that 
the comparative rarity of such an occurrence is a favorable 
feature in the native character. When the principal discovers 
any such mal-practices on the part of his agent, his first step 
is to send another to require from the former agent his ac- 
compts, and all property at the time in his hands. This pro- 
cess is one which common sense would require should be as 
summary as possible ; since it is much the same as a master 
requiring from his servant the plate or other valuables commit- 
ted to his care ; yet, in some Courts, the only process allowed 
is, that the principal should sue his agent in a regular suit; 
and although he may oblige the agent to give security, or cause 
him to be put into confinement if unable to do so, he cannot 
get possession of his owu property till his suit be decided, 
which under the old system might not take place for years, in 
other Courts again the principal has been allowed to take pos- 
session of his property and account books from the agent by 
summary process, and to refer him to a regular suit to recover 
any sums which the latter may have embezzled. This is 
rational enough, and would be satisfactory so far, provided 
the Courts were in an efficient state ; but there is imperatively 
required some enactment of a punishment for .any agent who 
is proved to have embezzled any of his principal’s property, 
which should be carried into effect on the decision of the suit 
in which this was proved, without requiring any additional 
prosecution. It is one of the absurdities of the English law, 
which we should be above imitating, to consider a man who 
by breach of trust appropriates or endangers large sums en- 
trusted to him, less guilty than one who steals an article of not 
a hundredth part the value. . 

In conclusion, I beg to observe that the suggestions in 
thja paper are thrown out as such in the hope that they may 
draw the attention of Government to the subject The ar- 
rangemen%^f ? jm equitable adjustment of debts, for the benefit 
of thej»«|lm^s generally, was perfectly well known to the 
natiy# in practice, before the* establishment of the 

British administration, by which the whole has been set aside 
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on the strength of certain dicta, which the pundits ha,ve chosen 
to deal out as Hindoo law . This and the other points alluded 
to will, if properly settled, greatly tend to re-establish credit. 
The principle on which we should proceed is to punish fraud 
or crime, but not misfortune. Under which head each case 
should be classed, should be the province of the Court, be- 
fore whom the matter is brought, to decide ; and it should not 
be left to the vindictive feelings of any individual, It is hoped 
also that when Government do find leisure to give a little at- 
tention to the benefit of the people, that in such a subject as 
this they will not be content with entrusting the matter to two 
or three civil or military councillors, but will take advantage 
of the experience, and request the advice and opinion of seve- 
ral of the. most intelligent merchants, both Native and Eng- 
lish, by which the establishment of a measure of justice and 
general benefit would have a greater prospect of being secured. 

July 26, 1834. A FRIEND TO INDIA. 


REMINISCENCES OF CAPTAIN DIDDLER WAYWARD, 

Of the Honorable Company's Pension Establishmtnt. 

Here comes my old friend of last year, Mr. Philip 
Scratch, Stenographer to the Delhi Gazette ! I am delighted 
to see you once more, Mr. Scratch, pray be seated, and let 
me call for a fresh chillum. I respected the broad brim of 
your former Editor, and have infinite satisfaction in receiving 
this embassy from the present one. What commands has the 
potentate of the Imperial Press for me ? Give out the text, 
good Mr. Scratch, and get ready your short hand tackle, that 
no precious reminiscence may be lost while I proceed in my 
discourse. 

“ Delhi Twenty-five Years Ago.” — These words verily 
require from me a tale of the times of old, of the days of 
other years. Where are the nautch sets, the dark eyes and 
cypress waists of the houries who swam before my youthful 
eyes amidst the midnight din of their band ? Gone, vanished 
from the scene, with every vestige of that beauty which alone 
gives attraction to the Indian opera 5 and the abolition of 
the slave trade preventing the ranks of the dancers from ever 
being reoruited, hags and bedlams usurp the place of the 
Eastern graces. I shall not dwell on changes in stone brick 
work and timber. The fortifications that smround us have 
quite u new face, and in them lies interred the body of half a 
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crore of rupees, expended for wise and mysterious purposes 
by successive governments, who doubtless knew that three 
times the sum and half the Bengal Army would not make 
the city tenable if regularly besieged. In 1810 there were 
live battalions equally divided between Delhi and Rewarrie, 
one half of which relieved the other, at cither station every 
six months. We had then lines where the Pioneers lately 
were, and near the Duriagunge Gate, and on the site of Colo - 
nel Skinner’s nascent church. The officers of a whole corps 
then lodged in the bungalows of Chaves Gunge, now as 
lonely as the venerable and respected founder, who still 
resides amongst his decaying works. Half a dozen of my 
comrades also nestled in the apartments of Sufdar Jung’s 
palace, where Mr. Eaness at present displays his stores of 
elegance and luxury to the loungers of modern times. For 
my own part, I always looked about for the best accommo- 
dation to be found wherever I went : and with this view, 
pitching my tent before the Residency gate, I proceeded to 
reconnoitre the interior. The Resident of that period was 
rather an extraordinary man, and as he exists no tnoie unless 
in history, I may speak of him freely. I had heard a good 
deal of Mr. Archibald Seton before we left Agra, and formed 
an opinion that I needed only a fair introduction to turn him 
to account. But on hinting my wishes to the Judge, an old 
friend of his, he evaded the request by a jest, saying Pshaw ! 
you once sailed up the Forth you told me : so just let 
Archy know what you have seen so gree?i in spring the braes 
o’Touch: and depend Upon taking his hem by storm.” 
This Jbwcft, it appeared, was Mr. Seton V family estate. 
Having, when a child, gone from Scarborough in a barrack 
smack to sefe an uncle thert quartered with his regiment in 
Stirling Castle, I felt myself entitled to use as original all the 
second-hand information which I could pick up about that 
cotintry and indeed all Scotland. With the assistance of a 
map of Stirlingshire, 1 studied the topography of the Resi- 
dent^ lands, and' having already leAriit to expectorate most 
bounds in Arabic, a little practice enabled me to pronounce 
Tbuch, like a Scotchman, with a trfemendods guttural at the 

end. : (+ „ / 

Great pebpte/and (avert comfrtandants 6f battalions, were 
wont to^fedld a sort of levee at breakfist twenty-five years 
ago. T 4 therefore presented myself in the crowd, which hap- 
pened to be rather a motley one, at the Residency, and was 
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introduced by an acquaintance to its occupant,* as he stood, 
1'ke a little monarch, in the circle of visitors. He took me 
by the hand and entered into familiar conversation for a few 
minutes in thg most engaging manner possible. This recep- 
tion elated me greatly, until I saw him receive two obscure 
bum kins in exactly the same way,. No matter, thought I, 
let me get next him at table. By a little elbowing, as there 
was no marshalling to the board, I gained my point, and took 
a chair in contact with his. He had made me known by 
name to several outlandish persons whose faces now peered 
over the viands. 

A German traveller and an Italian Monk, with whom he 
conversed most volubly in their respective languages, had 
found seats right opposite, and diverted all his attention from 
me. Another foreigner, Mr. Garonne, “ a prisoner of war/' 
apparently quite at home, had got to the end pf the table, 
and kept up a constant rattle, but in what human speech I 
could not at first decide. Monsieur Vavarde, cried he, sending 
liis plate, have the bounty me donner tora kedjeree si vous plait . 
“ Sir replied I, looking very innocently for information. 
“ Pardonnez , Monsieur , it is kedjeree I speak et je veux manger 
ansi tora kedjeree , he! he! he , / very well His buoyant 
spirits and extreme good humour exhilerated half the party. 
M. Garonne was an ingenious active minded man, to whom 
the artisans and goldsmiths of Delhi are not a little indebted 
for being cunning in their arts. * 

But never forgetting business, I sat meanwhile charged 
like an air gun with the Scotch verse about Touch , ready to 
let it off whenever the slightest opportunity presented itself. 
None occurred till after breakfast, when most of the guests 
had moved off. Among<vhe inmates of the house was Cap- 
tain Kenneth Bruce* a Mahrhtta pensioner, whose dark com- 
plexion was whitewashed .to>the most prejudiced by abilities 
of a high order, almost every eWg^pt acquirement and gen- 
tlemanly manners.* With Mr. Se^n and him I walked to the 
door next the gaiden to admire, as they supposed, the beau- 
ties of nature, in the little forest waving its verdure over the 
embowered avenues, the smooth lawn in front, and two pret- 
ty zebus, or Gynees, from hills then unknown to the vulgar, 
which were grafting close to the stairs. “ Bruce, what shall 
we do with these little creatures V* said the Resident. Send 
them to Touch,” was the careless reply. The word, falling 
on my ear like a port fire, discharged the verse in an instant. 
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f * So green in spring , the braes o'Toneh’' I still remember the 
look of pleased astonishment with which he turned towards 
me. a You have read Macniel, Mr. Wayward said he. 
Never hawng heard of the poet, I jumped ojjward to com- 
plete my assault on the Resident's affections. Oh I have 
visited the Links of Forth, Sir, and seen the braes them- 
selves, which no fiction can equal.” If not engaged now 
suppose you take a turn with me in the garden ?” rejoined 
he, and putting his arm in mine, away he led me, asking a 
hundred questions which I answered satisfactorily from the 
map, and repeating the whole of the said MacnieFs poem on 
the beauties of Forth. I durst not offer a remark on the 
merits of the bard for fear of betraying ignorance, but ex- 
pressive silence did better for me. Pleased with so excellent 
a listener, who was besides a youth of taste and a fortunate 
traveller, “ Pray my young friend, where do you lodge ?” en- 
quired the Resident. I confessed that I had not yet surmount- 
ed the difficulty of getting a suitable house in Delhi, and told 
him the locality of my tent. “ Since you are so near perhaps 
you will favour me with your company at the Residency, un- 
til you can find more agreeable quarters He spoke, and 
my first object vea3 gained ! But before we parted on that 
lucky morning, he took me to the small house up a flight of 
steps overlooking what is now the English College : ct Apka 
muknn," said my friend in Native style, and I trust you will 
considet yourself at home. 5 I took him at his worth - 

My most conspicuous talent lies in taking up a position, 
but not in keeping it 5 in what French military authors call 
the honour of arms, and not in reaping the advantages of vic- 
tory. After thus recounting the brilliant manner in which I 
formed a lodgement in the Residency, by merit alone, 1 must 
relate the events by which envious fortune gradually dislodg- 
ed me. A month passed over delightfully. My rascally ser- 
vants, seeing me happy in the best of company, though they 
were scarcely more than five months in arrears, one day 
called out in a body, with horrid vociferation, “ Justice ! 
justice ! Mr. Wayward will give us no wages, and we are 
naked and starving!" With the politest air of unconcern, 
f< Wayward,” said Mr. S., taking fne into his treasurer's room, 
** why did mxt hot mention this, my good fellow $ we all know 
a young cannot be over'fich : you must pardon me for 

obtrudidg ^loan on you, so pray just write a receipt to this 
man for whatever you want, and he shall pay you immedi- 
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ately/’ So saying, he gave Ins orders and disappeared. 
Wondering to what felicity I might next be destined, I wrote 
out a receipt, in firm legible text, for 5,000 rupees — but some 
how the confining urbanity of the old gentleman had touched 
a weak point within me, and after tasting some lingering 
looks oil the paper, I tore it up, and stinted myself to 2,000. 
Alas that such virtuous foibearance should be ill requited ! 
Being newly arrived, I had no creditors with the exception of 
rny household rogues and the bazar people, whom half the 
present wind fall was abundance to satisfy for six months. I 
laid out the rest in equipping myself for an adventure which 
nothing but youth and inexperience could justify. 

The Great Mogul had got possession ot my imagination 
as the loftiest of earthly beings, and the Arabian Nights hud 
led me to fancy an alliance with his family among the proud 
distinctions which a mortal like me might hope to attain. I 
eagerly sought information about the ladies of the palace, 
and got it to my satisfaction. The only one of them who 
lived occasionally beyond the walls which bound the King’s 
present empire, was Nadira Begum, the widow of a nephew 
of His Majesty, and she had a house about the middle of 
Delhi street. It is true some spoke lightly of her, but for a 
princely fortune, which I never doubted an imperial bride 
must possess, I resolved heroically to brave scandal. I took 
a house opposite her’s anti engaged efficient agents to open a 
negociation. The remainder of the Resident’s obtruded loan 
fitted me out with jewelled turban, calgi, and pearl necklace, 
to appear in the costume of a Mogul nobleman. I sent po- 
sies of flowers, and other expressive emblems, which the 
charming Nadira responded to as a lover could desire. Great 
difficulty and coyness appeared however vvhen I became im- 
patient for an interview. At last the high-born lady agreed 
to receive me on conditions which I did not then understand 
the scope of: I was to swear by Husrut Isa to tell nobody, 
to make a preliminary present of 225 rupees to her servants : 
to come along the street on an elephant, creep unperceived 
from the howdah into a balcony near her dwelling, whence I 
should be conducted to the presence of the proud beauty. 
t( Faint heart,” said I to myself, “ never gained lair lady/' 
and submitted to the terms. 

The escalade of the balcony was more easily accomplish- 
ed than I had expected : $nd a messenger forthwith conducted 
me over the roofs of two empty houses to- a balakhana on 
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the top of a third, where she vanished. Going in front, I 
saw a fat woman, apparently about thirty, lolling on cushi- 
ons and chewing paun with a common lamp in one corner of 
the small apartment. She wore ft light turbAnd of cloth of 
gold : but the most princely things about her were chains of 
small pearls, connecting the rings on her fingers and her gold 
bracelets. *' Who art thou/' cried she, affecting to hide her 
face* ** who art thou who darest to intrude on a Shazadee ?* ’ 
I replied that she beheld her Highness’s slave cotne to wipe 
the dust from the shoes with his eyelashes. Seeing carpets 
and cushions spread for me, I sat down beside her : on which 
the princess, throwing aside her veil, laughed aloud at what 
she called a feringhee’s assurance, in rending her curtain of 
concealment and placing himself face to fare with a king- 
born lady. Having prepared a Few Persian couplets, I re- 
peated one plirport ; ng that if tke nightingale sees hut the rose 
he gets intoxicated and drops from his hand the reins of prudence . 
Suiting action to the words I essayed, with too much of the 
Christian squire, to begin my courtship by carrying her hand 
to my lips, <c Wah !” cried she, when my design transpired, 
<r don’t do that, you eat pig.'* But as she spoke playfully tills 
gave no offence. Then with a kind of feminine, but truly 
royal impudence, which no plebian of the sex could imitate, 
she found fault with the adjustment of all my Mogul orna- 
ments, took off the gay calgi, then the pearl neclace, at last a 
valuable diamond ring from my finger, and in a pretty frolic, 
put them on herself. That would be very winning, thought 
I, were sbe a little younger add handsomer, thpugh as she is, 
nothing less than royal birth and a crore or so, could make 
me propose marriage, — but here it goes. At this moment 
the elephant, getting tired, shrilled but just beneath us in 
the street. * f Hoi ! Hoi !” cried the princess in fearful 
alarm, u he calls you at the door, my character is gone, how 
can I sit here any longer ?** Oat her Royal Highness holt* 
ed and dived down the harrow staircase with all my jewellery 
and hopes of ambitious love. 

I never saw her or my property again. 

' Archibald Seton of Touch was a proud mhn, too proud to 
be viln of any thing hot his own/ except his dead ancestors, 
whose virtues, Whatever they were ? could not properly belong 
to hitil. Was hereditary armbur bearer tb the Kings of 
Scotland, ami though fate had separated him frbhi their per* 
sons* his heart still Warmed to royalty, and in his uominal 
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office of minister he served the shadowy King of Delhi with 
all the apparent demotion of a real courtier. In fact his ve- 
neration for the Great Mogul exceeded mine in the supersti- 
tion of my boyhood* ,and. the exhibitions which 1 witnessed in 
those days may now seem incredible. 

He stood shoeless and bootless with joined palms in the 
royal presence ; and. when His Majesty went to the Grand 
Mosque the Cootub, or to fly hawks at partridges, the Resident 
mounted behind him.in the seat called kawas, flourished the 
chowry over ai\d around the imperial head of Akbar the Second, 
not for idle shew merely, but veritably to whisk away the 
flies. He used to get put of his palankeen if one of the fa- 
mily passed him on the road, and what he did himself others 
were expected to flo. , Few however could appreciate the 
t€ proud humility*', pf this extravagant courtesy to men who 
hud no power. Some of Setop’s orders about paying respect 
to the King and Princes made him very unpopular among 
the young officers. He once intimated his wishes, but not 
authoritatively to the Commandants, that all European gen- 
tlemen should, on meeting the King, dismount from their 
horses and stand till he passed. Nothing can exceed the 
shouts of derision with which the proposal was treated, but 
not to incur his resentment, I believe, most people afterwards 
scampered off the road, when they saw the Royal processions 
approaching. I should have been condemned at once and 
for ever for disloyal presumption, had I confessed my aspira- 
tion to an alliance with, the house of Timur. The elephant 
which bpre me to tl^e lady Nadira’s balcony had been bor- 
rowed from the Residency , as on less important occasions, 
and having given the mahout a sop I dreaded no tell tales of 
my adventure on going to breakfast next morning. ♦A want 
of warmth appeared ift reception, but nothing alarming. 
After taking our last qtyp ofiea^j Captain Bruce asked if 1 had 
heard that day's Akhfyair, read, and on being answered no, in- 
vited me to go to his , room,. To my dismay the villainous 
and prying newsmongers had given a most circumstantial and 
exaggerated account v of my interview, with the Princess. The 
rogues too,, with all the, vagueness of their Persian amplifica- 
tions, had presented the whole affair #s a vulgar piece of gal- 
lantry, instead of ip honoui$bln courtship. I complained of 
this to tijruce, and %rkd to reconcile him to the true version 
of the story: but he shook his head, and told j me to prefer 
the account given by the newswriters if I were wise. “ Mar- 
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rirtge T r ejaculated he, and smiled compassionately. “ But 
the elephant/' continued Bruce, “ tells most against you : how 
could you take the Resident's state elephant to carry you on 
'such art etrand and make it wait at the door of a lady of 
doubtful character } Mr. $eton, I have reason to think, 
meant to appoint you killadar or Commandant of the Palace 
Guards, in the event of Government agreeing to make such 
an appointment. This affair I fear may alter his intentions 
towards you, unless you can explain it somehow.” Bruce, 
it must be owned, always entertained a lurking suspicion of 
me. Having been appointed by the Resident to examine me 
however, he acted like a Conscientious agent on this occasion. 
“The elephant !” cried I, 'on finding where the shoe pinched, 
“ 1 left it 300 paces at least from the Begum's house, and 
went afterwards to my quarters on foot.” “ Well,” rejoined the 
Other, on Hearing the tfruth, but not all the truth, “ in that case 
you are not answerable for its standing before the Princess’s 
gate : that may do. I presume you never mean to hold in- 
tercourse with her again V 9 “No, not I, upon my honour!” 
was the prompt reply as I conjured up the hoiror of being 
overreached and robbed a second time. The poor driver of 
the ^rfcat beast was dismissed, and he who drove both into 
^transgression forgiven. 

The killahdarship, to Which fate bade me now aspire, 
seemed art office well 9Uited to my gettius. It would bring 
trie into familiarity with Princds, if not Princesses, some of 
whom certainly, and I then fancied all, lavished thousands of 
rfipeed monthly on their approved friends. One of them only 
had Visited at the Residency iri my time, and held a court 
J V>fte myrting in oUr dining room, at which I was presented and 
ftohodred, like many others, with an invitation to Wait on His 
Royal Highness, whose name was Jehangeer, at his quarters in 
the“Pataee. Not admiring the etiquette of standing while the 
Imperial yotith sat with his heels under him on a chair, like* 
any tailor hatching goose, I was not ombitious of going to 
the presenbei of the strqdihg rtntil the expediency of cultivat- 
ing his good-will and influence riow forcibly occurred to me, 
as k means of gaining ttik prospective appointment t accord- 
ingly le^ve, Witfi' 'k duiifulrnessage from 

him tir'Sli^ince, and Was readily" admitted to pay iqy res- 
pecter f #fter ^advancing through d dirty passage, the gate 
bf, aH enclosure, full of wild beasts, opened, and I entered a 
jjdace which had the appearance of half a bungalow externally, 
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and within it was furnished in imitation of an officer's dwell- 
ing. A cast-off Sirdur hearer of some European establish- 
ment conducted me to the interior, before his master was 
quite prepared to, receive his guest. Mow changed from the 
Prince round whom we stood with folded arms at the Ke9i- 
dency ? Jehangeer, looking into a mirror not larger than an 
octavo volume, with t Hussar boots drawn over a pair of sack- 
like Native trowsers, and. an ill made raggy above his Mogul 
frock, was in the act of arranging his hair in front with two 
European brushes, while the long locks, then worn by the 
young men of his family, flowed down to his shoulders* 
Hastily putting on an opera hat, into which a long white and 
red plume had been awkwardly sewn, he came up to shake 
hands with me, and exhausted his English in saying “ Good 
morning ! sit down V He hastened through preliminaries 
and learning, by a number of questions and observations, that 
I was a person of liberal sentiments, he soon threw off reserve. 
It is impossible to describe the Prince's conversation without 
giving examples of it, such as the following : 

“ How much pay do you get ?*' 250 odd rupees. “ How 
much stealing is allowed you?" When I have charge of a 
company I save what I can of fifty rupees, after repairing 
arms and accoutrements. “ Don't you gain something by 
writing lies in your muster roll ? ' No, those days are past. 
“Where is your. wife?",. I have none* _ “ Why don't you 
marry the fat Major's daughter ?” I am too poor : she won't 
have, me. “ I want to pay my addresses to an English lady : 
will she receive them ?" “ She would eertainly be proud of an 
offer from your Highness/' l had no sooner uttered these 
words of doubtful encouragement, as I thought, than, horri- 
ble .to relate ! Jehangeer called out to the sirdar bearer 
already noticed, “ See what a fool thou art to tell us that the 
fat Major's daughter would ngt consent, and to plead fear of> 
being court martialed for not carrying our, proposal but 
turning to me, “You shall arrange the matter, and say I will 
give the girl a good settlement* By -t the bye v Mr- Wayward, 
could you order a set like her from Europe ?" A set ?" “ Yes, 
afull dancing set, but no fiddlers : I don’t like your too tooing, 
rumbling bauds V 9 A little explanation on the part of His 
Koyal Highness, let me know* that hp considered all our 
ladies, who shew their faces, and dance, or drink wine in 
public, to be - " '- w what performers in the* Opera are in 
all countries. To undeceive him was impossible. He 
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laughed, threw out derisive interjections, and put direct 
questions as to my intimacy with virtuous matrons naming 
each, and pawing me all the while, with obstinate incredulity. 
I escaped the delicate mission to the pretty spinster however, 
by stating that she could not marry or accede to any royal 
overture without the Governor General’s approbation. All of 
a sudden, clearing the place of servants, my host called out 
df Lai shraub lao !” We sat by a dirty camp table of toon- 
wood, the floor covered with, tent carpets or set ringees, in what 
was really a false verandah, projected from a wall through 
which doors having purdahs over them, led to the Prince's 
private apartments, ami the room was closed at one end by a 
dead wall, while all the rest was of bairtboo and grass lined 
with the reeds called sirkunda* and a white cloth formed the 
roof. The Petronius of the household, the cast-off bearer, 
put down a bottle of claret in a red cover, with a glass to 
each of us, whispering me in a confidential tone, “ There are 
brandy and beer too.” His illustrious pupil, inviting me to 
pledge him, forthwith bolted a bumper which seemed to make 
but one plungefrom hi« lips to his stomach, gurgling as it 
flowed down. Never have I seen wine swallowed with equal 
alacrity, unless by a noble Karl whose royalty bears the bar 
sinister. t€ Let us drink salutes V* cried His Highness with- 
out a pause, meaning toasts— Miss Fat Major, Heep / keep ! 
hurree !” On he went, drinking all the handsome women 
whom he had seen, and his taste was generally correct except 
in an indiscriminate preference for plumpness*. In five minutes 
we had got through the bottle, and being called on for a toast 
it occurred to me to pay the Resident a compliment : te Mr. 
Seton” said I. The Pnnce gulped his wine readily enough, 
but instead of paying the honours to my patron, he sprung up 
44 Setorij his granny $ naughtiness ! Why dost thou name him 
under our roof* the infideh/base wretch —In an instant Je- 
hangeer, snathing up a tulwar and shield that lumbered one 
corned of the roam, put himself in a fighting/attitude : “ were 
this the ferun$hee> see how I would salute him,” cried he, 
making Several furious cuts at one of the* wooden posts. i« tf * I 
can Shoot too/* as you shall see, roared the maddening youth, 
and taking a, loaded pistol out of the case, he discharged it at 
the figorO e#^^hiropean, rudely scrawled- in Charcoal on the 
dead wal^Mlh the muzzle so near that the explosion brought 
off met of the plaster. This feat restoring him to good hu- 
mdir, he resumed his seat, asking me if I had not witnessed 
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excellent fun — tamasha. I had my own opinion of it, and 
got up to see that the coast was clear fora retreat — “ No V 9 
vociferated he, if you go* Wayward, by the oath of God 1 will 
let loose the tiger9 to make a dinner of you/* A fresh bottle 
being by this time on the table, he seized it boldly, and pro- 
nouncing an execration against piddling with glasses, put the 
whole quart to his mouth. The neck of the bottle, being 
much tighter than his Highness’s throat, when raised per- 
pendicular, let out the liquor so slowly that he became 
breathless before it was half empty. He dashed the bottle 
against the cloth above us, and shouting as it rung and splash- 
ed on tho floor, bellowed for one with a wider mouth, and* 
swore that I must keep him company. While the wine was 
preparing other mischief came into his head : and I heard the 
order given to call in a set of figurantes who were to exhibit 
in the costume of Eve before the fall. The next was a pe- 
remptory command that spectators and actresses were to be 
in uniform, and he actually began to set nie the example. 
Knowing the scandal and disgrace which such a spectacle 
would bring upon me among my countrymen, and particularly 
with the Residents, I hit upon a stratagem to avoid witness- 
ing it and to escape from the Prince, who was evidently get- 
ting more and more frantic and ferocious. Therefore, assum- 
ing an air of maudlin devoutness, my conscience, said 1, will 
not allow me to behold such a sight or act such a part until 
I get drunk, and it is impossible to get becomingly drunk 
with this red wine, which being wine is forbidden both to 
Mussulmans and Christians. Rut where is brandy prohibited 
in the Koran or Bible ? They call it <s water of life’’ where it 
is made, so I pray your Highness to order a bottle of water 
of life — " Brandy lao !” The logic and the piety of this address 
were received with acclamation. The attentive bearer, think- 
ing I meant to take it in the usual Christian fashion with wa- 
ter, produced tumblers. Officiating as cup bearer, 1 filled my 
host's tumbler to within about two inches of the brim, help- 
ing myself without intending to drink at the same time. He 
swallowed the enormous dose like a thirsty horse at a pond, 
making frightful faces afc it scorched his palate, and without 
uttering a word, slid quietly from his chair to the floor, and 
there lay in peaceable stupefaction. 

Assisting in puting my royal friend on a cot with his ^ head 
duly elavated, I'insututed a brief enquiry as to the possibility 
of newswriters ! being on the premises. The sirdar bearer. 
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raising himsejf in the r.itioof his new master’s dignity, gave me 
to understand that a King’s son, being a very different^sort of 
p&fson from even a Christian Judge or General, having a right 
10 shoot, slab, or hang whom he pleased, permitted no base 
born scribblers to libel him with impunity* Having preserv- 
ed my character by successful strategy, and knowing that 
truth,, m £he East and West, was among prohibited liocls, I 
made rpy way home through wild beasts and dirjty lanes in 
full confidence that my good name could not, or at least 
would not, be impeached. 

Notwithstanding all precautions against pernicious publi- 
city, the Resident heard by some means that His Royal High- 
ness Prince Jehangeer had got dead drunk in my company. The 
remarkable forbearance shewn by me when Mr. Seton’s purse 
strings were in my hands, instead of gratitude, was followed 
by perceptible coolness on his part. The temperature of his 
affection sunk yet lower, when it should have risen to console 
me for disappointment in the misadventure with the Lady 
Nadira. The peculiar modesty which I had just manifested 
in upholding the British character, when tempted by roy.il 
example to witness indecorous sights, had no value in his 
eyes. The result of my first visit to the Palace brought down 
the friendship of the Laird of Touch to that standard of ci- 
vi^ity which he shewed to all mankind. 

The Residency was no longer an agreeable honrje to me, 
hut it being reasonable that I should reap the benefit of my 
intimacy with the great man in office, I still frequented his 
table, and he continued to treat me like other guests. Re- 
solving tp favour him with my society occasionally, I made 
preparations to throw open my house in Delhi-street to the 
gay young mep, of the station, who were then pretty numer- 
ous, Nothing hut funds were wanting to make me the first 
man of the Imperial City in their estimation : and my genius 
soop commanded supplies. Ever* since I had been installed 
in the Residency, the whole Dareba , that is to say the bank- 
er^ who dwell in that street, had become ambitious of serving 

and before jthey could discover any change in my rela- 
tion#, with the Resident, l how opened a loan to gratify them 
ana myshlfo digress a moment to -advise all 

young who require To "levy a benevolence now and 

then on Mativ#s> never to, be stingy of their promises. It is 
liiSl economy, r Jpfoe shroffs are a race who love liberality, 
wh^Jher of words or deeds, in others, and will readily give 
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you ten thousand rupees for the prospect of a lac, as intangi- 
ble as a rainbow, while they have an utter contempt for cer- 
tainty of repayment with only moderate gains. In those days 
almost every money-dealer in Delhi had claims, some to an 
enormous amount, on the neighbouring Chiefs under the po- 
litical jurisdiction of the Residency, of all which I took me- 
morandums, enquiring very patiently into the particulars of 
each case, and having pronounced a decided opinion on the 
justness of every one of them, I begged-the claimants to de- 
pend upon my interest on their behalf. 

The eager imaginations of my clients saw the realization 

of their hopes through the all powerful intercession of the 
Resident, which it was taken lor granted I could procure : 
and giving receipts with a provision that the money was to be 
repaid when convenient. I got my loan of 5,000 Rupees filled 
in one day. 

I lost no time in talking kedgeree with Monsieur Garonne 
about fitting up a theatre in my spacious house, for the per- 
formances of nautches, mimics, and singing men, who then 
abounded in the greatest perfection at Delhi. This gentle- 
man had a rare knack of teaching Native artists to follow his 
instructions. In the course of a week . an elevated wooden 
platform was ready for a stage, and scenery of rose bowers, 
arcades of the banian tree, and a lake covered with lotuses, 
were prepared for nymphs at]t| satyrs of the East to disport 
amidst. The single ^hop, then opposite SlmmshodeenjKhan’s 
house in Deriogunge, furnished chandeliers,, wall shades, and 
lights enough to turn mid-night into noon, besides cheer suf- 
cient, on a table which diried forty, to make the hour a matter 
of indifference. If Wayward house, Delhi Street,, then might 
not boast all the variety of beauty which distinguished Berk- 
ley Castle about the same period, we hhd as much virtue, and 
whatever witchery can steal through complexions ranging 
from pale yellow to dusky brown. Thle figures of Eastern 
girls are dwarfed and undeveloped! Their countenances, mask- 
ed as it were by an opake skin, exhibit no play of thought or 
feeling. I was never deluded into admiring their personal 
charms, like many of my friends. As for their shaking, twist- 
ing, wriggling, and abrupt movements in dancing, they would 
make the Graces desert Venus herself were she to re-appear 
and caper so. The calatnets, a set of bawling he fellows, full 
of the ludicrous conqeit and self importance which character- 
ize men singers in all parts of the world, were my aversion 
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though all pretenders to oriental learning, hung on their notes 
with real or affected delight. The mimics, however, are* co- 
mical fellows who copy nature in every ludicrous attitude which 
art forces her to assume. X have learnt more from them on 
the working of our Courts of Justice and Police establish- 
ments, than from all that the Press has put forth on the sub' 4 * 
ject. They hit off the commandants of battalions, then hi 
Delhi, to their outward appearance, their bad Hindoostanee, 
blunders oh parade, and the very cards on which Adjutants or 
Sergeant Majors had sketched the manoeuvres for a field day, 
to refresh minds and memories untenacious, oblivious, or un- 
comprehensive of Bundas. 

We had every thing by fits and nothing long. Cham- 
pagne was then unknown in these regions, but well brandified 
English claret, at 48 rupees a dozen, as the most costly be- 
verage, circulated joyously round my table, occasionally till 
the morning gun summoned us to parade, which, be it known 
to degenerate Subalterns of 1834, was, twenty-five years ago, 
where the Jumna now rolls its muddy waves before Derio- 
gfinge gate, the present bed of the river. When in want of a 
merry topic to enliven my guests, I sometimes indented on the 
Resident and his measures for a joke, which never failed to 
set the table in a roar. Since the school-master got abroad, 
the rage of innovation has done great damage to the manufac- 
ture of Wit, Such was patriotism in the good old times, that 
whatever was not English in name, though it might be so in 
nature, sounded ridiculous to a true born Englishman, and 
when repeated, with a little grimace, it used. to make an ex- 
cellent j^st. Setoti* as I have said already, was unpopular. 
He paid too much respect to the ttdyal Family, and was all 
things to all men, consequently nothing to any body. He 
gave frequent station parties certainly, but as all persons were 
then iiivlied, not one was comi limented, and having at times 
those whofti he particularly liked to dine with him more pri- 
vately, the great majority who Were excluded on these occa- 
sions felt themselves treated with manifest disrespect. As a 
free born Englishman of the last century, I thought it iny duty 
to explain that such enormities could be committed by none 
but a Scotchman, inherently given to bbo to the great, even 
when beggars like those in the Palace, and that nis select 
friends Were sycophants. Nothing could be clear 

or more m^^tetbVy than my exposition. But though one 
eHeqptij^rWks Understood, as to sycophancy, in him who had 
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tire spirit to cut the select ami enjoy himself with good fel- 
lows in Delhi street, still I thought pioper to do myself jus- 
tice by gouig a little further, and giving my partisans to 
know that l considered the Residency table a public one, for 
wlmh the company paid, and I of course had as good a right 
to sit down there as any body else. 1 was afraid that tjhp 
sensanon which this announcement created would induce 
some dating youths to storm the Resident's dining room# 
riwd tire me as their adviser. The rash hoys did npt go unin- 
viteu, but they went about preaching my doctrines in the 
name of the propounder, till the Resident's universal polite- 
ness, graduall} freezn g, actually sunk tp zero. Mr. Way- 
ward," said he, witii the air of a stranger, but not under the 
least irritation, ** since 1 hear ynp have taken another house l 
hope it will not be inconvenient for you to remove your fur- 
niture from hence, as the place which you lately occupied 13 
required." This was a complete ejection. Lest the Palace 
gates should be shut anon> I hastened to reepcat my visit to 
Jehangeer, to try what I could do for myself there. 

The Prince received me in a studious mood. He was lying 
on a cot, bare headed, with the sirdar bearer squat on the 
floor, teaching His Royal Highness Bnglidi. This accom- 
plished preceptor, being unable to carry his pupil in the 
grammar of our language beyond the verb dimn, resigned 
the task to me. The Prince coveted knowledge in thajt part 
of oral speech which his countryman term g#Mee, and the 
duty tor which the sirtfar bearer so, flatteringly recommended 
me, was to instruct the royal stpdept in the true pronuncia- 
tion of words, and tp translate choice phrases from Hindoo* 
stanee for h|s edification. The native language is so, rich and 
copious in thi^ department, that l soqp d^oyerpd the bar* 
renness of ray mother tongue, ^|wje the scrap of Tamerlane 
kept pouring out execrations, objurgation^# and titles qf ignor 
bility, with remainder tp hejrs female, wbwh vyould have put 
Billingsgate tp the blush, Jehaug^, rapkipg due allowance 
tor the defeat* pf English expre^s&Jtomself highly phased 
With my lessons, an 4 wentover t|em untghe had got tfie best 
by-heart. t 

bad the Ufcflr*}itf to, mmmnw the jpgenuity with 
which I outwitted wp thanked m* 

cordially for ppjnting opl the Qfthpdox qualities, of waUl of h % 
whicltba faspjtyed to bhpjsetf to ip future, and ipwd 

me, without di$g pm or eir£iMhlpcu$ipo # to cppqp and get 
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drunk With him, after evening prayers, on the following day. 
u fie assured,” said he, “ that none but you shall be Killednr : 
the King will command your appointment, and Seton dare not 
appoint another-*’ He who spoke ruled his mother, the mo- 
ther ruled his father, and the father was the Qr@at Mogul, 
master of his own Palace as yet, if not 4 * Lord of the seven 
climates.* I went home, therefore, in high hopes of triumph- 
ing in spite of an ungrateful and undiscerning Resident, who 
had evidently become blind to my merits. Next day 1 was 
stopped ht the gate by the sentry, a King’s Naje<'b, who could 
admit no European without Mr. Melon’s special order. This 
disappointment perhaps proved fort uuate for me. Jehangeer 
consoling himself for the absence of his boon companion, had 
partaken of the water of hfe, that is. Cognac brandy, but not 
copiously enough to subdue his projM»nsity to mischief : and 
in prosecution of his English studies, took at fancy to try 
how that great instrument of British sway, the gallows, 
would do to frighten into confession a young malefactor who 
was accused of stealing a diamond. The sirdar, officiating 
as Jack Ketch, adjusted the nooSe, but fearing to do more 
begged that the joke might conclude, when his Royal High- 
ness pulled away the table on which the lad was standing, 
and the fall drslocated his neck. Though taken down im- 
mediately nothing could restore him to fife. This homicide 
was wantonly and unjustifiably committed, but the sufferer’s 
connections instantly represented it to the Resident as a de- 
liberate murder. Mr. Seton informed the King that an enqui- 
ry must be instituted. The Prince, expecting to be hanged 
In his turn if the investigation were permitted, called on his 
dependents, comprising nearly all the inhabitants of the 
Falace, to arm In his defence. The gates were closed, and 
War declared against the feringhies. You shall know how it 
was conducted at our next visit. 

' When the tumult, occasioned by Prince Jehatigeeris dread 
Wf the gallow« r was reported to the Resident, he ordered out a 
detachment of four companies* with two 6 -pounders, against 
*aeh gate of the Palace. They were instructed to enter by 
force if necessary., and put down the riot, but to offer violence 
to none* unless lit self-defence. I? belonged 1 q the army of 
TT t«N 3 er^trai«Bfer{ sfcjhl&lk* was " destined to capture ibe Xahore gate. 
We as the Begum &umroo's house, still distin- 

guished by twd iigers for supporters, lifting tteifpaws at a ci- 
pher dr nothing, under the superintendence or a goose ofitci- 
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ating £*s crest, when a horseman galloped up with a message 
requiring 11s fo halt* The Kii*g, it appeared, had commanded 
his Prime Minister, Mr. Seton, to suspend hostilities against the 
insurgents, and 1 attend in the presence to give counsel. We 
therefore stood at ease very quietly about a quarter of an 
hour, in full view of armed men staring at u$ through 
the loop holes, and resting their lighted matchlocks ov#r 
the serried parapeL. of the high wall of red sandstone. No 
harm was offered to as. But no sooner did the Resident's re* 
tibue come in sight, after crossing what is now the bed of the 
canal, than fife streamed from one of tho openings, a report 
followed, and at the seme moment a ball, striking the dome of 
the small tomb close by, sung fiercely over the palankeen. 
The bearers bobbed, and the vehicle of the chief in office 
bumped on the ground. I remember the exulting titter of the 
young officers, as the old Civilian put out his head, in fear 
and trembling, as they deemed, to see who was slain* The 
day it was thought had arrived, when the Resident could ncft 
approach his honoured friends in the Palace without the safe- 
guard of the military, whom he had hitherto treated with so 
much less respect. We did not yet know the man: for Seton 
shrivelled like a mummy, and mild to a fault in his manners, 
though the very reverse of the vulgar notion of a bold man, 
in appearance, had that within him which could subdue the 
instinct of fear in greater perils than now threatened his 
person, fie rallied his men and was under weigh again, when 
two more shots in quick succession pointed, perhaps inten- 
tionally too high, made the bearers reel, fumble, and scamper 
off as fast as they could recover th^ir feet. Stepping out of 
the deserted palankeen with his Mogul badge of office, while 
some of ub, either to shew our own coolness, or contempt of 
poltroonry in the fugitive^, were laughing aloud. u Gentle- 
men, said Seton, smiling as wont, “four rupees a month are 
not fighting pay you know ; my beaters, have the privilege of 
running away.” This joke took akihe time, though I have had 
my doubts smcO whether it did not contain a sly cut at bur pro- 
fession* The Resident, next p tilling out his wahffi, said to. the 
Commandant in at> under tone, ct Should I not return in half 
an Wur* copsider)ne detained t>yiviolencie, .and I authorise yon 
to break open the gat# anti take possession of the Palace.” 
Then looking, b^ok te-lws w#£, on, ** As t perceive your men are 
within shpt of these miisgdid#d people, you may withdraw the 
Sepbys to the Magaairie if you think proper.” To the astonish- 
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mem of all, he advanced to the ticket and ' stepped, Without 
h&j^tion, among the excited rabble who had been tfyihg i(t 
Slpfqfthim fron\ the moment of his appearance within range "of 
their matchlocks. A period of suspense followed : all Was 
Silent ip the kingdom of Akbaf the Second, but the cessation 
of noise itself caused alarm for the Resident, on whOm the ra- 
gamuffins might have satiated their vengeance attd naturally 
ceased to demand more. His friends" had gjpcguh t6 teproaCh 
themselves for permitting liim to facedangei alohe, yet thehalf- 
hoiir had baftety expired When Seton* preceded by the King's 
macebe^iters, re-appeared. ‘ His Majesty had issued a purwan- 
nah for the belhgefehts W deliver up their arms, and got fhe 
Princes consent to surrender his person, on condition that he 
Watf not to be hanged or otherwise sent prematurely to paradise. 
The order was noiy given to nfaich forward and occupy the 
gates The gates however* would not bpen, and We were once 
more threatened with matchlock balls if we went nearer. Our 
Commandant, after a tiresome parley, Instead of thinking about 
petards Or explosions in ipltnediate Contact, dUebted the artil- 
lery dffjcer to level a gUn at iOO yarifis ftohi the door. The 
6-pound ball* clashing through the thick pfaftks and iron 
plates, created such salutary consternation within, that the 
winded gate, revolving speedily 6n its grating hinged* admit- 
ted us to the post which Our sepbys have held ever since. I 
surveyed with wistful eyes' the first court, the delightful Quar- 
ters which overlook k, and the lopg arcade leading tb the De- 
wauiAm, where the throne of AUrimgWbe wa*, bnVhich be ad- 
ministered justice, bant, and fhe Aom potent as the kndht, to 
hts loving subjects. My thoughts andbCgrets, however, were 
not of fallen greatness? of the "exceilertt appointment I had 
UOJV a prospect of adve& gating; In which exempt from parades 
aodwigs, I might bave lived among Princefcbf the most liberal 
character ip an Imperial Palace* which vutgdi* don and more 
audacious baBftf may never profane with their feet 
N$fo order to soften the detd&m* ou JeHahgefcr to yield himself 
tm to captivity, I wbowas bytbu timb rebkotted an intimate 
&&fcc>Ciate of Bis Highness, had tte boribr-Nbf fefcirig$enf*t6 hii 
quarters with an escort to reectvfe fifth, I found him in no 
fantastical but magnificently f dressed trit a 1 Mogul 

^rmce, an® jj|§Hiig meat mWully,, afe my friend/* 

#jtki>£v */ wHl that the Rodent k&p 

hb work atvd treat me with respefct If 1 go to Rim ?" I saW 
that4®a#et* ashamed to acknowledge a lingering tester Of th% 
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g&lloWs. I assured him of safety, observing that had Mr. 
Seton contemplated treachery to a Shazada, a thing quite im- 
possible, he would have have consigned his royal person to the 
black coated gentlemen who superintended the hangman's 
functions, and not entrusted him to gallant officers hi scarlet, 
who slew none but enemies in the field. On being further told 
that the flat roofed bouse in Chavesgunge was to be his resi- 
dence among the military, and not near the Civilians, hh 
ordered his pinnace and away we went. 

Jehangeer soon made himself very happy amongst the young 
men in ChavOsgonge, There was much community of feeling be- 
tween His Highness and them respecting Mt. Seton : and in the 
colloquies held, on one side in very indifferent Hindoostahee, the 
first authority in Delhi was spoken of with considerable irreve- 
rence. The Resident had intimated to the King and Queen 
that their favourite sbn must not expect the permission of the 
British Government to return to the Palace. Among the 
places from which the youth was allowed to chuse a future 
residence, Allahabad got , the preference, and the illustrious 
exile selected his well beloved Lieutenant Diddler Wayward to 
command his Body Guard. I now congratulated myself oh 
having obtained preferment independently of an ungrateful 
functionary, whose estate I had eulogised, whose table I had 
graced with my company several months, and whom I toasted 
at the board of Ro}alty without earning my reward. 

When the sanction of Government arrived to the proposed 
banishment of the refractory Prince, ftir. Seton announced hte 
intention of communicating fain person to His Highness. Jehan- 
geer, and the Commander of his; Guards were playing at the 
Englishgame of chuck farthing on the top of the mess house 
in Chavesgunge. calling Sir Jkfom, the faithful translation iof 
of heads and talls^ when a? Residency usher of the tinsel rod, 
or silver stick* proclaimed [ th e approach of his master. Some 
chairs had been, set in expectation of the gay Subalterns wfro 
used to visit him, but Jehangeer now^bfdei^d them to be re- 
moved a 1 ly except two f o r bim&rif' ' and me. *+ Slit ddfrn Mr. 
Way ward* VboOm^and yo u fisc Sakl '■ thy * gracious 

Prince, wnil^ lie tucked hisp^ tinder him on the chair 

bo^tom> aodasshidi^ iholpfty faring of the house of iWhf, 
began, to smoke; ai. hookah ; whlcji^ had been oold for half an 
hqur, v lest the Hergdjkary ^&hi v onf-bcarer should forget tlje 
distance and & :iRft»g*r Isom Seton, putting off 

bis- shoes atthelabiihig ^pja^vr'ihtrugh' there was ®<r carpet, 
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mkde.his humble Qbeis&ftees* uDt &ne of which was acknow- 
ledged, and Approached the presence With joined hands, 
vjteiag very short sighted* he did not yet perceive that I had 
fche honour to be of the party, and I certainly began to* feel 
some misgiving^ about the strict propriety of acting a part in 
subjecting my old friend to this indignity :■ but recalling bin 
late unfcindness* and my own pretensions As Commander of 
the Guards, I resolved to wrestle with tbfc slavish promptings 
to subordination winch military habits ruefke one prone to, And 
chanting inwardly “ Thy spirit independence let me share,” 
I crossed my legs* twirled my thumbs, and sat stilt. 

Meanwhile Jeh&tageer, instead of replying to the usual 
respectful intettogaloties about, his health, made the hoOtjua 
Dabble, inhaling mouthful after montblttl 6f the embers of a 
consumed chHltiim At last pointing to the Re&ideftt with the 
snake, “ Soono \” cried he with a face full of frolic : and then, 
horror and confusion ! all Billingsgate seemed to open on my 
ears* in crucified English, which gAve poignancy to a torrent of 
/abusive appellations, selected from the most striking of my 
own lessons td the vituperaAoV. Before l had time to recover 
from the shock or courage to look up, the Prince stopped in 
4h« midst of a villainous phrase, and* with cruel inconsiderate- 
WeB», asked me to refresh Ins memory. Setou, becoming thus 
4twaro df the presence of His Royal Highness’s Bbglidb tutor, 
rose from h|a attitude of humility and placing his macO on the 
#©of, <« 1 Am story to perceive by your uniform* sir, that you 
ate a British officer said he ilia/haughty tope, adding, 14 will 
you be gpD& dAwigb, as I come on business* to leave me alone 
with thr Prince?' “ Certaini *\ u replied I in some pertutba- 
4ion { : ^ l shall not interrupt business and I assure you Mr. 

Setou/ though I taught the Pfftior some words of EugliOh, I 
teach "him to address them to you tm <bis occasion.” 
' mjlde rrre a few bow and I walked down stairs. The 
Printte thundered aftei- rtre, “ Since thou hast obeyed him and 
Hot hs, we dwteiSs thfee from the. Oammand of otit Guards 1" 

^ • My frfends and the piib&e Wilt thus team from my ex&m- 

^Hle how difficult it- fetor aidihple and guifelessyotirng raarito 
the courtier with Friboi orStatesmab. t ' ! * . 

’ Scratch, then chief of ethnographers, 

beMi«§-wont do anj linger. I hake dhfte with Delhi 
^¥W r«Mr*-ftr# Year# Aeo, ant weatllkooW What it is at pre- 
^«ttk«dept*JWlfa|»s a few griffin! or strangers, who, if they 
Wifefaveur we With a visit any day tferibg stroking hours, he- 
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tween ten ami one o’clock, at Did tiler Dodge, Morie gate. 
Will be very welcome to the benefit of the various branches 
of knowledge which I have acquired in our city and else/- 
Where. Without vanity, Mr. ficratch, I consider myself a 
man of rather extraordinary acquirements. Besides, a great 
deal of what l know came by intuition, without that deep 
study which seems the price paid for it by learned men. For 
instance, like him Who talked prose all his life, I have till 
lately been an excellent political economist, without know- 
ing it. Long before the Indian Free Press had taught the be- 
nighted Hindus that a country or town was <K drained * f and 
ruined if the money made in it was spent out of lt^ I hd<| read 
the Deihians, that great economical lesson which you have re- 
corded, by s [vending amongst them the loans which my in- 
genuity raised on the spot. Political economy, I see, is de- 
fined, the science of turning to the best account whatever is 
useful or agreeable to man. ” Of all the blessings comprised 
in this definition, leave of absence when he wants it, is 
one of the most pleasant things to a Bengal officer. The 
way to get it being, therefore, of great scientific importance 
in this enlightened age and Presidency, a few practical hint* 
from me may be acceptable to many readers of ycM*r paper, 
who thirst after useful knowledge. 

Exemption from the dull routine of duty and one's natu- 
ral liberty to wander about for amusement, ean be obtained 
with certainty only through the Doctor. That self-govern- 
ment, now so much praised, which putfc it in the power of 
any bpdy or plass of people to make such taws as suit them- 
selves best, has long been exercised by the Bengal Civil Sex,* 
vice. The Surgeon at every civil station, being appointed 
and removed at the good pleasure of his patients, finds it his 
bounden dijty to prescribe pleasant remedies for their com- 
plaints. One of these learned gentlemen, with whom I 
lodged on an excursion of mine for some days, assured me 
ttya? the only sort of free agency allowed him by the Gover- 
n<y>Generei in Council, that is to say the Legislative Civili- 
ans, was in the *meheeked authority which he had to give a 
sick certificate to any Civilian who might ask for it : and a 
refusal, beihg manifest disrespect* to one of the order, would 
have got the reeua^nt '* plaeed at the disposal of His Excel- 
lency the Cotom$oa$rdn-Chltef f A partial Government does 
not shew the ^jtpe liberality to the Army, in which a poor 
Subaltern, left to &i$ own Wits, has often, to overcome the 
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obstinacy of two doctors whom ho can neither command nor 
oblige, before he is able to escape from tile sound Of the 
<$ra m, the bugle, and the sight of parade* Such being the 
^case, it behoves 'alt young men wto4o* e freedom to study 
the character of their doctors. They hrr of many species and 
varieties* requiring such various management that what car- 
ries your point with one, drives another to giye you infinite 
trouble. * A fool, who by the grace of the Honorable Court 
i#wo great rarity m the service* may generally be.talked over 
by a man oi parts, particularly the road to the Leech’s 
heart He through bis stomach. U is needless extravagance, 
except in rare emergencies, tot deal w&h rogues, who look 
tor tokens of regard m a horse, buggy, or other moveable 
property, when the sick man takes his departure, 'I he most 
one can make of such an unconaiondble fellow, is to cut him 
in a fit Of virtuous indignation, and consult a moie reasonable 
member of the profession. f i here are, as 1 have had occasion 
to khowi, U good portion of medical men clever, and at the 
^Attie time conscientious, but in nine cases out of ten mdo- 
leuee or addiction to some pursuit more agreeable than their 
vocation, will be found a lever by which you rnay bend them 
t#> your purpose. Every officer is of course skilled in tactics, 
and must be unworthy of his calling if fie cannot circumvent 
praetiaer of physic. Let the tactician therefore provide 
himself with the b<mk called Nosology, in which the symp- 
toms of all human ailments are accurately described. After 
learning'howi the candidate for sick leavehas only tq get ill 
tin the most convenient way* and stick to a circumstantial 
story, nmo^ut a novice Will rest his hopes on an outward 
disease. U must be deep seated, in, such organs as the liver, 
4ha v h«arfeo*^ which neither. $yt nor hand can 

penetrate. iYour Esculapios .cannot contradict, ?ai*d he can* 
notetfre you, so that no excusi^r^ains to him,p? denying 
you a change of air. Shbuid he peryersc]ly r hold out, call 
htpatlrequenlly during the hoU^st parr-dfnr^.day^^fitlat least 
once bet wee* bedtime and gunfire* y «yq£y rfight, prescribe 
foiMddden paroxysms. Tbes^ lu^rruption^ hfc studies 
go 109 ? tp >caoi£*ft>tbq vifaf ft stub- 

boWs^pftte) tOitlie , 

4k0^^um0^^m thay apply*#* they 

welL of mir^,4o^4# ktfmng ntyMf* W 
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in bed pouring over the fate of distressed damsels,, and half 
starving hiniself in order to qualify for a sick certificate, by 
becoming as lank and as dry as a bumela fish. Others have 
accomplished the same end in a more genial way by, taking 
privately a few stiff glasses over f night and appearing in a 
fever every morning. These resorts, though not to be iodised* 
minutely des^nsed, shew a barrenness of invention and a Want 
of stmtegeticnl knowledge unbecoming the military character! 

Having thus shewn how liberty is to be won, l will on 
future occasions let you know how I enjoyed it on escaping 
from regimental drudgery . — Delhi Gazette . 

BUNDELKtJND. 

If there is one part more than another of our dominions 
which truly merits the attention of the statesman, philanthro- 
pist, and indeed of every thinking mind, it is Bundelkund. 
The public interest lias of late been excited toward the suffer- 
ings and distresses of the numerous and unhappy emigrants 
from' that Country. Appeals have been made in their behalf, 
nor have they been unanswered ; and we therefore consider 
the present a good opportunity to offer some remarks, with a 
view to elucidate, as far as oUf slender ability wilt permit; the 
past history atid present state of those parts of the province 
subjected to our rule and management. 

* It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to give an accurate 
sketch of (he strite of Ihe country during ' the period immedi- 
ately antecedent td its heihg annexed to our possessions. Suffice 
it to observe that heartless spoliation, systematic bad faith On 
the part of the ruling pdwers^ an utter want of public confidence* 
the noh-cxistence of laws protective or defensive, ihe uhoppo'sed 
privilege of the stfdhg to prey upoti the weak, and 1 emigration 
to a va&tjexitent, constituted the leading features ; t>f its gross 
mismanagement, and had the effect of bringing the b< st oaft of 
the cbhniry to the v^rge of ruin. We commenced eurrufe with 
something like fidelity to compaCtsJ ive introduced Something 
like regular Atid practical adkdinfStfAtioh, and the assessment 
imposed, admitting thht it vfcak Occasionally unequal, *a9 upon 
ffife whole moderife. True if is that mischief Was done through 
the'i&odfance of ouf EkkroWati, 1 tfnd theirttrigties Of our Native 
functionaries/ Much that wa^ iiitehded excellently both for the 
1 public tffearl 1 ' was* thu* f tritif red'*' stiH an ink* 
pkovemetitivas "Observable ; mirabefs of the agricultural com- 
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mpntyies who had migrated were induced to return and settle, 
a ,od in a brief period after the commencement of our rule, the 
greater part of the count y was justly considered to be in a 
thriving state 

In 1217 Fussi’y year, corresponding with 18LQ, Mr Wau- 
chope made a Settlement of Bundelkund, fixing the revenue at 
28*15 000 Rs., which was thus apportioned according to the sub- 
divisions that have subsequently obtained. Banda 14,24,800; 
Oalpee 13,90,200 Rs, There are few persons in this country to 
whom the name and character of this gifted and excellent man 
are unknown Eulogy would be superfluous and fail to do 
him justice. His meuts live in the recollections of the Govern- 
ment whom he wisely served ; of the people whom he faithfully 
befriended ; and his memory connected with that of the incom- 
parable Cleveland will descend to posterity as one of the bright- 
est ornaments to bis profession, and one of the best examples to 
mankind. This settlement which was founded upon rather sum- 
mary enquiries was very moderate ; and it should be borne in 
iftfndf that the public expectation was general as to its being 
ultimately confirmed in perpetuity. It is indisputable that a 
confident anticipation of this result was every where entertain- 
ed", and this operated as a stimulus to a great number of specu- 
lators to invest their not inconsiderable capital in the manage- 
ment of landed property, and they did so both before and after 
this dtlusion had been dispelled. Unfortunately during the 
period which occurred between the year of this settlement 1810, 
atid that of the settlement subsequently made in 1816, through 
the supinen^ss ^nd neglect of the European functionaries* these 
speculators consisted in the main of Native officers in our em- 
ploy, pr of influential persons, who had contrived to obtain, 
by far, top jnqch, the countenance and favor of the local authori- 
ties, *fhe instances may be cited Of Pusram Bahadoor of 
Kandhee, conue c ^d with the NawabShumsheer Bahadoor ; Meer 
Ismael; Sheik Ghusoo, and Sheik H^shim of Korab in the 
^uttehpore district; of Fareedaodeen Ahmed, tehseeldar of 
Owgassee ; > Kootoboodeen Hussun Khan of Kureya, and others. 
r^Oio4b*duals contrived in numerous inst^uces^by^ franc)) 
dejtted*& apd intimidation, t to obtain Jmes from the record- 
ed ^ ofjhe.best estates. ,the^ ,own 

uames or relatives and jdepohdants. It .would 

^qflproflmMf^|hUpter upon a ffiftaifof the rascalities by 
whfolt te|io«>Orp acquired; it will b$ sufficient to notice 
initfe pt the important consequences which arosa out of them. 
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The prevailing tenure in the district, generally known under the 
appellation of the Bach-Berar, had enabled the leading mem- 
bers (these were commonly the recorded malgoozars^ by 
spreading what appeared to the ignorant an equal burden over 
the village commune, and enfoicing its liability to a sum far 
exceeding the Government assessment which was moderate, 
that excess consisting of unreal items not afterwards accounted 
for, to realize and appropriate large profits to themselves. 
When these persons were forced or beguiled to consent to the 
leases above-mentioned, they found to their astonishment that 
they were no longer permitted to exercise this privilege. In 
numerous instances they went to law, and to complete their dis - 
may, they were invariably cast with costs of suit. Hence 
arose two great evils. Firstly, a mutual and inveterate hosti- 
lity between the zemindars and the leaseholders, which rather 
increased than diminished as the period approached which was 
fixed for the termination of the latter's occupancy — the com- 
mencement of a new settlement ; — and secondly, an augmented 
disposition on the part of the disappointed zemindars to 
compensate themselves for their lost gains, wherever the oppor- 
tunity was afforded, by making encroachments upon the lands 
of weaker neighbours. It should be recollected that fields in 
this country were not separated by hedges, gates, or other 
enduring land marks ; that any feeling of sympathy or good 
neighbourhood at any time was rare; that reverses from cala^ 
mity of season were common ; and that the known tardiness of 
legal proceedings encouraged and strengthened the natural dis- 
position of the natives to bear down upon those whom they 
found depressed and rendered helpless by misfortune. These 
remat ks are, it must be feared, equally applicable to the present 
time, and certainly, reverting to the period under notice, en- 
croachments were constantly and extensively made, and at a 
period when hatred and distrust existed between leaseholders 
and lessors, between neighbours also, the operations of the 
new settlement commenced. 

This settlement of 1223 Fussily yean or 1816, was confided 
to Mr. Edward Scott Waring. He commenced belabors 'with 
the exercise of a rigid supervision upon the returns submitted 
by the Nativeoffifeers.^ The sharpness of his inspections, and 
the expertness and rapidity with which he tested their estimates. 
Compelled them,' ih most instances, -to exhibit the real rentals 
of the Several Villages, It is to be feared indeed that they oc- 
casionally ’bveiahot the flror^^ they might have been detect- 
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ed |n giving statements below it. Perhaps tb® Cpfljectqr was 
fcot r generally speaking, misled by these documents; >but i\ t is 
pretty evident that lie mistook the contested bids mp^e by 
former leaseholders, by reckless zemindars, by f v»pdw^itve nei^h-. 
hours, and by a host of insane speculators, for legitimate and ra- 
tional competition There can be no doubt that t^e class of 
persons* last mentioned were with the Collector confounded by 
the rivalry existing between the glasses of people first alluded 
to, into the belief that the assessment could greatly be enhanced, 
and fair profits be retained notwithstanding. The seasons too 
had been singularly and successively propitious, the whole 
country was in a highly prosperous state, and whatever was the 
enhancement proposed by the Collector, it was in almost every 
e#«e acceded to fvitb alacrity. It must indeed be admitted that 
the phalanx, of speculators who ranged themselves by the side 
pf4he Collector, apparently with the object of getting every 
village ib the district into their , possession, was, a formidable 
one. The examples may be quoted of the Nawaub Shumsheer 
Bahidoot, through bis golems Islam Aly Khan and Kurum 
Aiy Kbian j Moonshee Salamut Aly». s erishtadar of the Agency, 
in the name ofhisson Shoojaet Aly; the celebrated f)ewan 
hftfSir' Aly/ In the name of Wiliayet Aly Kh®m ; .Bey^hoo^ Sing, 
Haste of the JJewany Court ; Noneet Rao, j&muopall Sing, Meer 
Aly Box, Hoosein Bux, Yafceels of that Court* and a host of 
others* In short, this marvellous settlement went on ,with a 
recklessness on the pan of every one < concerned, which at the 
present time seems perfectly, aatpunding, and -at, the close of 
iti^peratipBS the reoeiuie the ) whole district was , raised to 
Upfea^ds of nine lakhs above that of the, former settlement, the 
cfetpi being as follows* < Banda 20,5^,136 Rs ; Calpee 
17,^838 Rs,* total 37,584174 Rs. 4 
Theigreat mistakes of this setUemcpt, attributable partly, to 
th& ignorance . of the Collector, and partly tohiswautof fore- 
aighti have to be explained He did t not appreciate the ^relay ve 
positions of the parties at the time of s settlement, t Ho ommitted 
to distiuguish between virulent contest andf^tiopalcQfnpeutipn. 
Udidnbt apparently occur tp t him i that, speculator*, founded 
th«r propositipns rather upon ingenious 4 gonjecturf»* Rian legi- 
timates conclusion as to the value of landed property. He 
Whs ignora^gF ; the state! of parties j he had po prawns 
^uaint^m^^w a practical .nature ,wijh jtjhe , ? Ho 

f*m* + propitious, and Mh^ d?s#w$t Jesuit ge- 

neralty the highest - possible state of* culivatieB, and 
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he doubtless reckoned that this would last. But here he corn* 
mitted a fatal error. The district of Bundelkund is, for the 
most part, dependant upon the nature of the season; it possess- 
es comparatively few means of irrigation. A season of drought 
is one of serious calamity, but against this no provision was 
made. Subsequent experience, dearly and bitterly attained, has 
also shown that the sod will not admit ot being made ev^ry 
year subservient to tillage and production. With the exception 
of the lands lying in the immediate vicinity of villages, the soil 
of fields which have been worked several yeais in succession, 
even under a variety of crops, loses its powers of fertility, and 
must he tallow for the space of two or three years in order to 
regain them. And if those powers be overstrained the land 
becomes worse than useless, for it engenders a noxious grass 
the eiad.cation of which can only be effected with great labour 
and at great expense. Again it must be observed, that this 
important featuie in the resources of the district entirely escap- 
ed the Collector's observation. 

This greatly enhanced revenue was, notwithstanding these 
errors, collected for a series of years with regularity. During 
the fiistand second year after its commencement, Mr, Waring 
effected many corrections and alterations, which made the bur- 
den mpre equal, and he was succeeded Ip r a time by efficient 
officers. The fact that the assessment was realized with little 
loss for nine years or to 1231, corresponding with 1824, fur- 
nishes indisputable proof, that though little could have been 
left ps profit, the Goverpmen}; ( 4^ a ^d did ^ ot g Q heyond the 
whole rent of the land. ( ThU successful realization is justly 
attributable to the able, and ^igikpit j superintendence of the 
local officers. Ansars jverc^not permitted to lay over. TUo 
disposition t to default was quickly corrected by the malgoozara 
being compelled V? make provision for immediate or eventual 
liquidation. Bankers and men of wealth were encouraged to 
embark their capital in Joans, mortgage?, pnd, purchases, it is 
npt improbable that assurance? of unauthorized support from 
the ffeyenpe officers induced th^m to come forward more rea- 
dily than otherwise they wpulff batje <tojq$. Poor 4 or $!• and 
iuejficient malgopprs, who go$Wa' difficulties,, iojst tjheir es- 
tate? by *?le af public aucjioq, and their places , vere general- 
ly supplied by intelligent agd.,^^rprfeiD£ capitalists. 1 rede 
was brisk^particqjarly b* % #rj»t staple., cotton ; and money 
from 2£ tp $0 per cept, Cheaper, tqan jt has been tor the last three 
years, lti**$markahl« that tai$27 or* 1820 when the term 
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of»fr v Waring/s settlement expired, and through the intrigues 
ofiP&ertain Native officers, with 4 RamKunhya Bengalee, Goluck 
Chanda writer, arid Moonshee Hulteh Sirig of Hiimeerpore at 
Iftteif head, the people were incited to cprribim together for the 
purpose of effecting a reduction in the agNessment, and numbers 
lb ConseqUehce resigned their estates; the fact of Mr. Waring 
haying been appointed to the Board, and hearing of these pro- 
ce^dfngs having* announced his intention to visit the district 
hbd the effect of stopping the intrigues of inducing the zemin- 
dars t# recall their abdications ; and in several instances the 
Coflector was enabled to obtain from them even better terms 
ttfari 'they had acceded to ill 1816, This, and the fact of the 
etihkneed revenue thus imposed being realized with tolerable 
Punctuality to' 1 824, is Siifficient to show that the district re- 
sources were not exhausted. Nevertheless a case of over- 
ages ti'merit had been made out ; it was no secret with the local 
of superior authorities that the burden of taxation was too high, 
and it is npw a subject of only unavailing regret that healing and 
iflddetj hieasu res were not resolved upon in 1820 or 1821, 
for had they been made, — and there were not wanting persons 
who recommended them,— they would h^ve come into operation 
4jk% Critical period, and jridt ciou sly followed up might haVe 
drived the Qbvefnment troth immense loss, and the people 
froth indescribable misery. 4 * ’ 

The season of 1232 or 1825, appears to have beencalamit- 
dti & Almost beyond precedent; and sfern necessity* compelled the 
introduction of measures bf relfef tinder dBVious* disadvantages, 
fbr the ultimate necessity of these measures- Bad been foreseen ; 
arid had they been previously adopted; the bdon would have 
heieh felt by the gVeat body of the people to have been granted, 
ii s 0t*coririeded. J In 1233, or T826, a reduction was made in the 
assessment Of tW province Vif nearly two and a half lakhs of 
Rupees. This was a great decrease ; still it must be consider- 
ed tb have fallen short of the mark. Had an additiboar lakh 
given up, it woWd bavelieett ah advantage, and ih& as- 
se^tnent would have been thus Nearly brought xtawh to what 
npl^ared to Mr. Waring, the proper 'standard. ; Ahidihgil the 
papers tbit gentleman after His oeceale ^ Iridtlbe fbutfd 
(fl lb 1821 #1822^0* m opinmb ^- 
gttrdirig jthl^libubt of land ' fevdnuei whlch^hiiglrf afvthH bfe 
tfMy thVa^proViiii&e hndft £11 ^duA^tabceS arid 

W sekdoniVand he fiiedi t" rio t to tefc^ed 35,00,000 
RU ^It^Whot be' deleft that this opinion was pltf&bp specula- 
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tive ; nevertheless it is worthy of consideration as the delibe- 
rate revision of his judgment by an officer of ability and expe- 
rience. And at all events he, like any other human being, could 
not have foreseen the disasters, mistakes, and calamities which 
have subs quently inteivened, tp shatter the district resources, 
and to postpone to an indefinite period the possibility of" any 
thing like such an assessment being realized. - n 

The settlement of 1233 was thus apportioned on the aah'lK 
visions of the province. Banda 18,69 §77; Calpee 16,98,013. 
But on inferring to the returns exhibited in another page, it 
will be s en that the reduciion was almost entirely in favor of 
Banda, and lhat as respects Calpee an increase was made 
in th e following year 1234 upon the settlement of 1233. 
It will be observable also, that the revenue of Calpee from 
1233 to 1236, was g »t in with a very moderate deficiency, 
whereas in Banda, despite of i eduction with which i\ was 
favoured, eveiy year up to that last mentioned showed ip- 
creasing losses to Government. This has been attributed 
partly to the greater deterioration of the powers of the sojl fyy 
extensive, prolonged and forced cultivation, to the seasons hav* 
ing been comparatively unpropitious, and to the difficulty q{ 
managing the lefractory malgoozars of the Banda district. 
Giving full weight to these arguments, we are however compel- 
led to state our belief, that the pi unary cause of failure origi- 
nated in the system of revenue management It ha* been ob- 
jected, and with truth and reason, that the Native functionaries 
were restiicted in exercising a legitimate influ nee over tl|e 
people; that officers, zealous for tha interests of Government, 
were restrained and disheartened ; that the sense of apprehen- 
sion of foe bad consequents of default vvasi removed^ that con- 
cessions were often made where compulsion was requisite ; and 
that the whole system of management, designed^ with the best 
intensions to do ajl that could be done by soothingand concilia? 
tion, dispensed fllfo the necessity qf^the coercion requisite^ 
examples of gross misqpnduck pr uppiinpipled combination. 
We do no£ be , understood as defending the 

system, which may prevailed in some places involv- 
ing, ^ 4i^cipli^ne t towafjis £le(#M|tqr& <?f *he sho^ p^ the 
^hpngj but it is folly,, to, &uptp^e that ^administration 
can «ever be vtgofpus^or^ sqccessfnl ^ which 1 4 oes rtot 
mi^pf an. exemplary and^po^rpive % restraint , upon ; foe bad 
habits or fraudulent t prases pf { idle^ inefficient £nd dis- 
honest malgoozars. r Tbeeffeot of foh$£e!dafa being crip- 
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plfcd in tlie exercise of t^eir authority' over the people under 
weir respective charges, was Wo- fold. Finding theni- 
tftlves inhibited in preventing arrears of revenue from accru- 
* tiig, they began to look upon the balance columns of their 
acepunts with equanimity. The assistance they had covertly 
given ^speculators, m,en of wealth* and others by whom they 
were enabled to maintain their reputation for successful col- 
lections n became ro longer necessary. That object was 
put aside, no disrepute apparently attached itself to arrears 
yearly increasing: and thus they found it convenient to 
ttfrn their backs on the parties to whom they formerly 
looke<$ for support, and to league with the malgoozars and 
Others whom they were not permuted to coeice. The specula- 
tors tu landed property who had contrived to get on \n their cOn- 
tests with the old zemindars by the aid of the local officers, soon 
began to feel the effects of the change. The g»eat suppoit 
which they had always received from them in placing watch- 
men on the crops, nominally to secure the Government 
Revenue, but really to insure the realization of rents from the 
cufttpators, was takeq away from them. In vain these spe- 
culators begged for aid bom the European functionaries, 
both Magistrate arid Collector; they only obtained from 
either officer orders upon the thannadar and tehseeldar to dis- 
countenance their applications. Is it surprising that the 
revenue suffered when tho-te who were willing to abide by 
t^eif engagements were rendered helpless,* arid those who 
pertinaciouMy departed from them were encouraged*? * It is 
certain that this system did not prevail in the dUtnCt of Calpee. 
Tberb indeed it appears that the Native bffifcOrs w^re uirged 
“to strain eVerv nerve in effecting the realisation of the Ave- 
nue y theJCoflector by way 1 of stimulus suspended the payment 
of salaried for months together, as" long as the balance 
sheets of their accounts were not to his taste* The adoption 
1 of {.his illegal aqd harsh measure cannot of coin's^ be defend- 
ed; but it wilt not be uninteresting to mark the result* id both 
districts of the tWo systems of manag^bieht too 4teroefHcaJly 
Zli t 0 each other; and a fkterprite to the 1 abfebuiits. "We 
Will show "that there' Was a mticft v lets edfresp&ndibg 
ip the Galpee than in fhe^BaWdsf distHetd nor A Will 
^ *n unfounded deducdotf l fr&m * th6 comparison 
Systembf stern but legal sttoervieioiibf Native 
h4 of legitimate but qoeivtve influence Over the 
i^uai blt&fr 'mlapted 7 thah * either bf those "above 
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described for the successful and proper management of the 
levenue. * 

In 1237 or 1829, the efficient contronl atld superinten- 
dence of $ Revenue Boatd was exchanged for thdv of tWo 
successive Commissioners, who were m neither Case,— ^hateVer 
might have b$en then qualifications in other* lespects; ^fitted 
for the chaige, With the best intentions they committed 
ohs errors, and thereby were often frustrated in realty ^vef{- 
designed exertions to coriect evils, and to reform * abusCfe. 
Alon g with tins imitation of the conti oiiling authoiity, oth$r 
changes weie effected. The Government began to entert&fn 
doubts as to the precise nature of the interests which tWe 
Hegulatiqns allowed then officers to dispose of by sate 
at public auction for arrears df revenue, and the 
process was no lqngfer ajlowed to he held liven 44 in terroreftj” 
over the people. Certain enactments affecting the proceedings 
of what is generally known to the public ’as the ©otirtHJf 
Special Commission, ^hereafter to be considered, aiid l fe Vei- 
ling a fatal aim against the security of all acquired landed pro- 
perty, were brought into operation. In addition to thC eVft, 
serious enough of itself, qf public Confidence being shakeh, 
gram became cheap, money dear, trade slackened, and fffc 
seasons year after j^ear seemed fated to become 'less favourable 
than hpretofoie. 

t)uripg the period of the Banda district forming part of the 
Ajlahahacf Commissioner's division, {Tie sdperjor and ]o<$l 
authorities couldf hot ^gree. 'the Collector v£as, bjf valleys 
inapplicable 0rders ? crippled and ' restrained in the legitfmltfe 
exercise of his powers fbr enforcing payment, or adjustment bt 
balances as they qccrued.* Hie Commissioner was fhw&rtjd 
in h)s endeavours to effective ^embty&f\)f Cekain Native offices 
from the district^ r^spectiqg Whose character the concurrent tes- 
timony of all classes 6f the people fuljy V arr ^h^ s the observation, 
that theij exc}q‘$iY n $9°} officC wouid have been a bles^ing'to 
tfye coupify*; but thesem^w^i he c6tf$iaWed minor evil^ cbm- 

c**f {Tommif fitandf e3&>efffiienvdP Khans mafikge- 
riiftoC.«muct h|v!e Wowa me .cuwW ban* iff’ this litttrappy 




of the rights wmfr 


itf eraiemhent df Khaus ’ihafikfee- 
cul'sfWd 5ah« iff ’this littftajfby 


id’di#ppr Wffrst 
%'ml«|idhs1nWVs’sesVlotf'bf lotted 
efse^here ’ if hW^cbftfetfed 
Ifeiamim? ylltbVawn td rigfijNul'owners, 
nff eovSi <? V jl^hy Wd w’r^Stla ftdm the'ni. 
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Instances may doubtless be cited of similar benefits having 
tyfeu extended to this district through its instrumentality, but its 
g|Ufral and moral effect must be justly considered to be that of 
iingnixed evil. From causes which have above been explained 
it has been shown that a numerous class of 'landholders 
wjho obtained possession of estates originally belonging to 
the old hereditary zemindars, by means (whether fair of 
frjiujluleint it matters not) of sale at public auction, private pur- 
chase or mortgages, had been rendered unable to maintain a 
superiority over the former occupants. The practical operation 
qf a law (and it was the opinion of the Commissioner that the 
more widely it was extended the better) which annulled or put 
in jeopardy eyery transfer, publicor private, that had taken place 
sipee the country was annexed to our rule, brought this class 
of the people to perdition. It was not merely that their dis- 
possession was effected by the issue of decrees in favor of those 
who prosecuted them. It was in numerous instances thought 
by the old zeipinclars, that the mere presentation of a petition 
fully justified them in effecting their exclusion by main force. 
The hardship and heavy losses incurred by individuals in this 
way,— and nothing was done by the authorities to restrain 
and, check the eyil, — bear however a' very small proportion 
to the countless wrongs and cumulative distress under 
which the lower classes of the people suffered in estates, 
where, this summary process of dispossession wa^ not so 
practicable. Those purchasers knd transferers who were 
Jitul* sufficiently powerful to keep the old zemindars in 
stj^jecfion, seeing the way in which this law Was applied, 
set themselves to extract as much as possible both fiom 
Government and the people ih thd internal ^hich might 
elapse before their turn came to be legally ejected. The ryots 
were rack-rentedto the uttermost farthing, and the money in- 
stead of being paid to the Government as revenue, was appro- 
priated by^these speculators as the only way of redeeming their 
original outlay of capital. Is it wonderful that in such a state 
ojt^ibingsthe distrjcthhstened to Its ruin? B a two proceed it* th e 
n^yplace to con^der "the results of the tfhaus m&hagement, 
wum^&^jlone as much mischief as the ** Sp4teiai/"€5oniiriis- 
monstrously absurd .scheihe nppears to have been 
founded dtt ? the assumption that' tW' Svertf very 

incfinp'etent to nonage ; were a, ss&t of 'yahapfi€s apod their 
ryo|ij; were very bad Agriculturists ; atfd that 4 the great 
body of cultiVatorS v sheltered under Wxh fost’eHfig^ dare of 
the Collector and an extra establishment purposely entertained 
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would dwell in comparative comfort, and be made available in 
effecting the restoration of the greater part of the district to its 
former state of prosperity. Thus the malgoozars pf the best 
part af the district have been set aside. The Collector has un- 
dertaken to collect through Government aumeens, peons,, ^nd 
mutsuddees the rent or revenue made synonimous terms by this 
process, which each individual cultivator would consent to pay 
to the state. And yvhut has been the result? The majority of 
"the inhabitants of the whole district exposed to the tender mer- 
cies of the creatures, relatives, and dependents of native officers, 
devoid of every feeling of principle, probity, or compassion, 
have been plundered, abused, and trampled upon. The loss 
to Government has been immense, and it would be well if it 
could be said with truth that this has been sustained merely as 
the consequence of a scheme impracticable of operation. The 
fact is, the Government have been robbed as well as the 
people ; the maxim constantly and notoriously circulating 
amongst these unprincipled agents, “ Khoordunee boyar; 
Fotah ba jahanum;” which for the benefit of the uninitiated 
may be freely translated, “ Make hay while the sun shines; let 
the revenue go to the devil,” was invariably and religiously 
adhered to by them, and they have alone thrived and fattened, 
while the $tate suffered enormous loss, and the people incal- 
culable misery. The returns for one year will be quite suffi- 
cient to show the disastrous effects of this frightful experiment. 
The nominal, revenue of £illah Banda for 1240 Fussily year 
was 18,69,816 Rupees ; of this 5,65,163 continued to be de- 
manded from the zemindars, and the remainder constitut- 
ed the demand upon the ryots placed under the direct care 
of the Collector and his establishment. 


Of this ryotwar demand, .♦ 1,306,663 

The gross collections were* . . .... . . 9,28*465 

Deduct costs pf, establishment, 1,76,762 

Nett collections, . 7,61,703 


Dead loss tp the state, ...... t 5,54,960 

So much Tor t^e practical results o? this exquisite scheme, 
which jwps calculated To prove a , generally healing measure. 
The mischief it has occasioned cannot well be, estimated, and 
time W'h} 1 has givqn vise to in their trqe 

e*teaU ;1 }it ^Ibte to , say that, in addition to the 

injuries inflated both wpon Government and the people^ it has 
led to the the^ village sahookars or bankers ; bps 

completed the disorganization of village communities ; and hag 



primary ciitfseof ndiffberS bfeing compelled t^ciftf- 
^gteife^fom the country. 

fn Calpfce, the Cbrrtmfcsioner and the Collector fell into 
tffr'relehting' collision with each Other. Both were^m ore or less 
deceived by the taachinatiofts of denning natives, and 
hoth have been subsequently removed to other spheres of 
tfaty. The former vested with extraordinary powers to 
^fiVe efficient lelief where it Was required, took upon 
ItimbelF to reduce the assessment, ahd "without consulting 
We ^tfbOrdinate officer, on the contrary, taking the duty 
wt of his hands, obeyed the impulse of his feelings rather 
than permitted the ekercisO of Iris sober judgment, and relin- 
quished m particular cases Which came to his ^notice, thousands 
df Rupees where hundreds would have sufficed. These mis- 
taken redactions appear!© have been made upon no kind of 
understood principle, and they have led to interminable mis- 
chief and itfcoirvdittehce. Any practical man might have fore- 
sCeit that a considerable remission In the assessment of one 
estate, surrounded by others suffering under a nearly equal 
pressure, would enable the managers of that estate \o offer 
Jand to cultivators on su£h Vemptinlg termfc sis would deprive 
its 'neighbours of their beat Tyots, and in the Withdrawal of these 
Rapports overwhelm them in distress and ruin. The Commis- 
sioner apparently never recognised the possibility Of this result, 
ttb doubtless Vmagiried that the boon he Conferred in par- 
ticular cases Was calculated to give public confidence. The 
Gbllcctdr whose duty It was to have shown his ^UpeVibr his mis- 
take; ahd to hUve brought the whole force of hts authority to bear 
UgaiuXt the evils it engendered, unreasonable expectations and 
^ombm^uons founded thereon in some instances, and diffi- 
culties and distress in others, regarded the whole tiling kith 
singular equanimity, supposing* one would think that it was 
,op part of his business to attempt to mend what another had 
whirred* 

T "Such being the state of affairs in both districts, such 
having been the management of the whole ptdvihbe/ *we chnnot 
Hvdhder that the ^Ecfcounfts/fbr ^tfre correctness Of "Which we 
yuh®fei%hotdd Exhibit yearly unequivocal *pr6bfs s of increasing 
l^ss Government, and theft the^q&kt^haon having 
1 ieen$#iw drWght, pestilenee^andVfearth, calamities fuHdwing 
Vtpq# M^gmtaLtfeHB s, bad enoifgh of yeaWpN&eedtfcg,* the almost 
province has been seated, ft is eXpbCtid thfct the 
ie fbr' 1241 Will not amount 40 'much ' above 
^$0i^0()0, vvhioh ffite^n years ago was collected-' With regularity. 
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It is just to obrerve that the Government have borne thei? 
full share of loss, and it would be wrong to deduce from the 
proofs daily exhibited to our eyes, and coming to our ears of 
the geneial misery and distress of the people, that thc^Jbuveni- 
menl have nqt consented to make great sacrifices, in this 
respect they have fully and humanely done their duty, and 
tneasuies really judicious and healing are in progress, 
which the people aie bound to be grateful. In Zillah Banc^a 
we 1 elieve the operations of the Special Commission have 
been suspended, and the expiiement of Khaus management 
discontinued. The ryot war collecting establishment, which 
cost near 20 per cent, extra on the sum realized, has been or 
is about to be abolished ; and moderate vdlage settlement 
foi a long term has been formed, or is in course of formation 
with the old Zemindars and village communities, It is to be hop- 
ed, that along with the measures of improvement wdl be 
introduced a thorough reformation in the dismissal of a host 
of unprincipled Native officers, and a change in the system 
of revenue management. The Government have a right 
to expect, while they consent to great sacrifices, that the 
people should be also taught to appreciate them rightly ; that 
efficacy should be given to the arrangements sanctioned by 
honest and zealous co-operation on the part <of all their functi- 
onaries; and that the system of controul and direction should 
assume a character of effective, and, were it may be necessary, 
of coercive influence, in place of mistaken Jenjency and un- 
vigilant supervision. 

In Calpeaduring the past season it may safely be asserted 
that not a rupee of revenue has been collected but where it 
was notorious thatthe people had the means of paying it. Its 
present settlement has been extended to fifteen years to such 
ot the malgodzars as have chosen to engage for the longer 
term. To others liberty of resignation has beeti granted; 
and in particular cases they have been allowed to make such 
offers as they could honestly afford, and cbuld reasonably 
be sanctioned^ These* measures judiciously followed up will 
not^ait^o do good, aud io process of time to mitigate, or ’even- 
tually correct the mischief Which has' grown 1 out of the mistakes 
which have been committed. Artd if the general opinion be 
correct, there iift a prospoct held out of considerable and 
rapid improvement. The season has been hilherto propitious,*- 
of late it has been highly encouraging and the^Sttspen- 
sion of the Honorable Cbmpany*s commercial operations 
at Calpee, though it may have caused a fen>porary etnbarass- 
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merit, will not prove w permanent disadvantage, afcioe in the 
opm^pn of the best advised speculators, quite as much cotton 
will be sold, and at as good prices, as when the Government 
were in ttys maiket 

BUNDBLKUND DIVISION. 

A tair&rvtSUtement of D tenant! ItureipU and Balances of Revenue from 122$ 
~ to 1240. I 1 3 


Bapda 

and 
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38,1 1 557 


Collections 



32,94 604 
2$ 49,18S 
27 51,548 
27 42,574 
25 63,171 


0 01 6 160 0 0 

0| 0 5 350 0 0 

0‘ 0‘ 24 780 0 0 

Oj 0 9 517 0 0 

OJ # 55 970 0 0 

0 0 26 820 0 0 

0 0 52 038 0 0 

0 0 123 607 0 0 


0 52 038 0 0 

0 1 23 607 0 0 
0 2 82 003 0 0 
0 7 35,581 0 0 
0 8,25 43o 0 0 

0 8 33 201 0 0 

01 7,24 417l 0 0 


Or and T«t*t 14,73,97 460fOlol 4 83 59 464 , 0 1 0l 3 83 2101 0 ! 0136,92 8741 0| 0 


AtntiWt Statement tft Demands, Receive and Balances ih thfc District Banda, 
fro... 1228 to 1240 V 8 
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Abstract of Demand#, Recent* and Balances of Revenue in the District ot 
Cafpee from 122$ to 1240 T H 



BUNDDEfCUND DIVISION. 

Abstract Statement of Demands, Receipts ami Balances from 1228 io 1240 T. S. 

















476 REMARKS ON THE CLIMATE, &C. OF 

REMARKS * ON THE CLIMATE, §0}1 M A^T) 
CULTIVATION OF PENANG AND PftOVINCfc 
W ELLESLEY. 

* * _ 

Those Vfho have long resided in Pedang ipust have noticed 
a considerable increase of late in agricultural activity and spi- 
rit, a change for the better which may be attributed both to 
depression of commerce and to increase pf population. It is 
to bt' hoped that the stimulus which has been given, from 
whatever source derived, will not be suffered to relax, nor 
* perhaps will it be unreasonable to anticipate still moie vigoious 
exertions from the opening which the new Charter of the East 
ludia Company gives to agricultural speculators. The follow- 
ing reflections, therefore, the gleanings of experience, have bet u 
thrown together with the yr^vv of smoothing the path am| let,- 
seniag th^ risk fo the adventurous planter. 

St.lMATE.—Theclirna^esof Penang and of Province Wel- 
lesley slightly differ in some inspects firkin each o|her f but both 
are adapted to frll the purposes of intertropical agnculture. 
Hurricanes have never visited either of these places, although 
strong squalls have occasionally done considerable mischitfto 
plantations. 1 he evil has happily seldom extended beyond 
shaking fruit off the trees, prostrating p, weak tree here and 
there* and breaking a few branches. ' Droughts of considerably 
duration ocyur at intervals of four or five years, ahd severer 
ones at larger periods. The planter cap always provide by 
and wells against any material loss from drought. A 
superabundance of rain is an inconvenience rather than a,mis- 
chief, but it increases the cost * of cultivation, by one-third. 
The island and the province owe the exuberant vegetation 
which covers them to the general humidity of their climates 
throughout the year. Rains likewise fall more copiously at 
intervals : thus rain fell almost every day betwixt October 
1780 and June 1790; and rain felt on 145 days, betwixt May 
1833 and April 1834 inclusive on Penang plains, and 166 days 
ou the Flag Staff Hill, and on 228 days id Province Welles- 
ley. s The atmosphere of Penang is more loaded with aqueous 
vapour, than that of Province Wellesley, owing to the latter 
being removed from so close a proximity to the mountains as 
the former. The average temperature ofPeMng fs About oqe 
degreehigber during the day than that of the opposite coast 
dews are heaviest perhaps in Province Wellesley. The 
novthefn half of the Province is swept by the strong sea breeze 
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{farm; the day, and generally by a cool land wind at night. 
A hot wind is not known at either nor within the straits The 
climate of Province Wellesley generally is believed to be more 
healthy than that of Penang Plain. Thismust.be chiefly at- 
tributed to its being better ventilated. The best manifesta- 
tion of the nature of the climates of both as regards the feeling 
is, that in Penang a punkah is indispensable, in Province Wel- 
lesley its absence is not felt. The temperature in the interior 
on the opposite coast was observed one day in January last at 
5 P. m. to be 6o° of Far : *r 

Fiom May 1833 to April 1834 both inclusive there fel| 


on the inches. Tenths . 

Flag Staff Hill on Penang. ..... % 116 ‘ 6 

Penang Plain , 65 5 

Province Wellesley 79 \\ 


Mean temp : of Penang Plain is about 80$ of Farenheit 
— that of Pi ovince Wellesley 79$. 

Soil. — The soil of Penang is for the most part decom- 
posed granite. The alluvial soil owing to the absence of largje 
Tiveis is confined almost entirely to some tracts of low lyiilg rice 
swamp The lands skirting the hills extend by gentle undula- 
tions towards the sea, excepting where interrupted by the 
swamps a! I ud * d to The soil of these lands generally consider- 
ed is of a lighter quality and is inferior m fertility to either 
the hill or rice lauds, and the deficiency must be supplied by 
composts. The narrow valiies which penetrate the mountains 
have slopes covered with a description of mould holding a 
doddle rank betwixt these two. The soil o« the hills ts form- 
ed of the most recently decomposed granite, and the process 
of disintegration proceeds in some places wuh a rapidity that 
would not be suspected by a person unacquainted with the 
nature of that rock Under certain circumstances. But as this 
rock is Of unequal composition the soil partakes also Of the 
irregularity. Where quartz prevails as a component part of 
the granite, a sandy gritty soil must be expected 5 where felspar 
is superabundant, a rich white olay will be produced ; and 
where mica is in excess the resulting soil will be tinged of a 
red or dark brown colour, owing to the iron contained in that 
substance becoming oxydized* ^ The granite which on dis- 
integration yields the best soil will therefore be that in Which 
mica and felspar predominate. advantages of cultivating 

the hilfs consist in the general good quality of their soil — in 
the Constant supply of moisture in the shape of rain and mist 
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i or idouds, and in elation .above the he%fed opd dryt«jy#ir of 
the valley. The disadvantage * a«? the d^te*wiition^*-mIe.s 
f&ios bo taken by encouraging the growth of binding grasse&r* 
of the sod by the rain washing or filtrating it away; the i*»? 
practicability ol effectually using the plough and the ineonr 
ven rence of distance and consequent inhancemeat in the pay of 
labourers and coat or conveying produce to town. Some of 
tie swampy land before alluded to might be rendered available 
U the planter by deep draining, trenching and raising — but 
4oTy partial attempts only have been made to attain these 
purposes, fbtf agriculturists have rarely deviated from old and 
k$,tf obsolete customs. The richest soil could be recovered 
from the set* is that in which the mangrove grows — being 
Composed oi tlie finest alluvions of the continental rivers and 
thguill streams of Penang, which are carried by the currents 
and deposited along the coasts. The process of recovery is 
fi oyv slowly going on along the coast of Province Wellesley, 
feyrr the recession of the sea, or rather by the depositions 
alluded to. 

> The soil in Province Wellesley is by no means uniform 
inequality. The coast line exhibits a nairow sandy be t of low 
land fo the northward and eastward, while to the southward 
tb# arable or habitable tracts are hemmed in, excepting in a 
few high points, by a broad mud flat covered with mangrove 
trees and which is flooded at high water; beyond the sandy 
belt and mangroves are extensive alluvial tracts under rice 
cultivation, alternating with ridges of light sod running parallel 
to the coast. These ridges in the centre of, the province and 
towards the frontier, give place to irregularly shaped dry allu- 
vial plains stretching uortp and south. A few hills of mo- 
derate elevation are scattered throughout the district. The 
soil of the alluvial plains and rice grounds is superior in 
fertility to lands of the same classes on Penang, That of the 
bills -is much the same in both. Extensive roads have been, 
end-are now being made to facilitate iuteoKourse*T-and three 
fafcre rivers, besides -numerous creeks, afford ready access to 
many parts of the country. The materials for building arc ob* 
teined either in the province or from the country ifomediatefc- 
ly beyond -and all ordinary supplies such a* cattle, poultry 
and batter, &e. See. are abundant, and indeed Penang is now 
chiefly provided with these supplies from this province. • 

The facilities fc» cultivating come next to be considered. 
Dry Waste land for plantations may he obtained from the 
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Govefbtf^iH oh leases of 2d years* ermtur&nee, at a quit rent 
Varying adeOfdihg tall* locality brit no* on the average ex- 
defed’rhg^ rupees kn ottofig, tttim 2 to >5 years allowed 

reht free, Arid (hie refit gradually irierea&rtg to the mitxifi&utri ; 
aftd persons tie sir mis of growing} spices or other valuable pro- 
ducts nfay, it id believed, on apple ation to the Government, 
haVe the term extended. ' 

A very Irfrge portion of the land in Penang and Province 
Wellesley is held by grants in perpetuity at various rates o4 
quit refit, the latter rarely exceeding Ofie- fifth per centum of 
the gross grain produce, and fievef more than 1 J (T which is 
kss than one*thffd of the Average of rent in England — that 
being abriht 83 per cent., and i# much below the rate taken by 
Government In any other part Of British India. Quit rents of 
Ion <r occulted h*fid tir Penang and of soul? lands in Province! 
Wellesley do not exceed One per cAfit of the' value of *ha gross 
gr<+»n produce. The ASs^asiftent for roads on Penatrg lands has 
hithfrto been percent. oh the estimated clear rental, and- is 
confined to the islafid as yet for many substantial reasons. 
Lands thus held and hot cultivated Wi b valuable trees are 
daily m the market, the pfiCe Varying from 10 up to 40 dollar# 
an orlong, equal to one and a third of an acre. The original 
cost of clearing primeval forest* land cannot be averaged at 
less thtfn tenf Spanish dollars an orh>ng under Whe most fa- 
Veraible CfrCunteftaoces, afid 15 or eye n 20 dollars rimy not 
be considered too high an estimate for many of the stronger 
soil#. The cost of keeping* if clear depends on many varying 
circumstances. 

Some speculators have proposed cultivating lands in the 
neig&bufing states of Perak and Keddah ; but it will bo ob- 
vious (o any one* on reflection that indcpewdarit of other ctr- 
cumstAnCe# thO despotic nature of ifce Governments of both 
inter posh ihany Obstacles to fericeess : most of the Malayari 
^tahoiriedan Governments are regulated oh similar principles. 
That <>f Kedd&h, which country h now undAr the irioTe refined 
despotism Of tire Siamese add, as it existed previous to the 
lath Coflqtfest^ may h* a type of the rest. The so- 

VeVfllgd WaS lotd of the Soil, Which* the Orang Bindang o# * 
ryots cultivated tiM& regular tenures. The chief one 
termed sordtriWn*> Crider which 1 thh occupier paid at the oOG 
fwidu 0? orii ritas bV f&pAU fe* every oflotig of ground j 
he rec#rved^this deed from the Raja and ft was stamped withr 
the ehops ; 0f the iatter in&b& ifliirieters. It was in perpetuity 
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andcould not be »iienai&d but yvas subject^ to resumption by 
iS^^oterument if the possessor allowed the lan$ *° 

within a pm period -^sometimes 3Q years. Instead 
regular quit-rent each ryot capable of labor t was subject- 
ed to a capitation tax of 16 guntangs of paddie and one of 
cleaner) rico, whfeh would now be equivalent tp nearly a dol- 
lar. This was occasionally commuted into a copper payment. 
But the rypt was obliged to sustain a much more grievous tax 
in the annual feudal service required of him at the vull of the 
prince, au dwhic b ean not be computed at a lower yearly ave- 
rage than 4 rupees a- head. The Siamese following the code 
bf* Mentf affect to exact only one- tenth of the gross produce 
value ; the tix i^mor^than doubled in practice* and forced 
service is flinch hnayier than amongst the Malays. Every 
house whi&h hk& k wooden door was taxed according to the 
dimensions of the house, and wooden staircases half a dollar 
ca6ht Occasional contributions or forced loans were also 
or imposed on urgent occasions, and these were never 
6raiti-h<ddeis moreover were forced to deliver rice 
tht*/" the Rajab’t granaries at the ^pr ice he choose to fix on it, 
and which always left him a profit of about 20 p* r cent* nor 
COold they sell gtam without special permission. Trade was 
monopolized by the Rajah and his chiefs* The ryot was 
obliged also to pay for keeping lip bands **f music and estate 
glephants. His children were liable to be forcibly taken from 
'lifi^Mthe girls for the sera«ho and the youth for public works 
war* where they got no pay and but precarious supplies 
Of food. 

^ good wages be indicative of thepro^perity of a 

community then Penang and its dependency must be flou- 
rishing. Should this position be questioned in a superlative 
still the fact that such wagts ate paid* may be consider- 
Id ^proving the absence of distress; and it is in aphiianthro- 
vfew satisfactory to think, that although the j faxed 
tfoe pbpulatjoti of the island now exceeds 40*000, and that 
%f* Province^ ellesley is nearly 40*000 souls, the rate o* wag* s 
has* not beau so materially affected as to degrade the la- 
4 bonri declass, while it has been reduced m a degree sufficient 
*to gitfd ajthriulus to cultivation a«4 encouragement to settlers. 
The i* that the bulk of the non-commerciah native popu- 
lation iscbtn posed of independent kindowoera- ,aud that those 
^wjio are not "proprietors are either farmers of laud* or per- 
son* engaged in rirtous occupations whiOh, unless in times of 
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scarcity, supply all their wants. But such is the character of 
the Malay tb«yt with occasional exceptions he will rather than 
take, a spade in hand tor hire, content hiipself with « hare pit- 
tance not exceeding half of the sum he might gain by (labour in 
the plantation o* a planter. These remarks apply perhaps 
more strongly to the .Province than to Penang, because Xice 
is there more abundant and a livelihood may be obtained in 
various ways not requiring constant application. The samp 
disinclination to exertion not imperiously called for by neces- 
sity prevents the native landowners, not being Chinese, em- 
barking to a useful extent in any sort of cultivation requiring 
considerable capital : and it is observable that the most unen- 
terprizing part of the community consists of those native pro- 
prietors who pay but a nominal quit rent and can afford to live 
in frugal indolence, which with their simple habits, is luxury to 
them, so reverting to the old adage necessity, which s , ip 
these days originates in artificial wants and refinements as well 
as in natural impulses is the parent of invention, or in other 
words prosperity in its fullest sense. The superintendent pf 
the Province imported silk worms from Calcutta and offered 
them gratis to the natives but not one was accepted although 
the mulberry thrives there, requiring only a very small degree 
of <*are to be bestowed upon it* The same fate had nearly at- 
tended his offer of seed coffee, and other plants and grains ; 
some of the Malays have however cultivated the foreign to r 
bacco seeos obtained from Calcutta. The settled habits which 
the people *ure now gradually adopting will bring artificial 
wants in their train and induce innovations on the confined 
agricultural system hitherto pursued. The Chiueseare the only 
native class who are really deserving of the uame of spirited 
cultivator. But they are prejudiced too, and they feel no 
inclination to raise produce which will not yield a speedy re- 
turn, such as pepper, sugar, gambler or cutch, indigo and vege- 
tables, or taadopt European improvements. Chinese labour- 
ers can, scare! y to had for less than tep sicca rppefis 
monthly, * Cbuliaha from the Madras side of India are now 
paidL about six rupees, and the same rate or even less is given to 
Malays. Malayan women receive for hoeing about six cents 
of a dollar daily and children from three to six. The labour of 
three ahte bodied Chinese may b$ considered equivalent under 
due superintendence to that of £ve Cbuliahs or Malays; but 
wer^s the balance of bire to operate against the former, which 
it docs not* still it would generally be found advantageous to 
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employ them where ter y ^yaiemiffioiVo^k tv to be ddne* It is 
WMfeffcf undoubtedly the interest >&t agrleoftiirteis tb e&COtt- 
ragea II of these classes 5 at the Sadie titoe e^c^iiy guarding 
against the idouopillzmg spirit of the Chtnese, atid an tftcfeUSC 
beyond the present toAe ol daily labor by aftoiditfg td the OKi- 
Ifahs sm£h hire at tn«*y induce them toffesdrt as they haver done 
tty the island. Planters generally CrtgAgC labours by thO 
month, biit wages are grtch by most of them according to the 
ct£ftf&i nhfhber of days bnly in-iVhiCh work is- performed. There 
ismifd parallel irif Europe tb the labor aitcCdfng the Cultivation 
d$d plantation bete, and indeed atfy where near the htffe Ifr 
tbUrCdiirsc of a eau pie of mouths the best cleared land if left to 
itfcdif vCHi he cbbked with tt ratik Ctfop of tall weeds and wiry 
rCcdygHs&es. Nfrstooner hf&S the forest ** hotbed betieath the 
gtnrdy ttioke' Of the Midayaif biihong or axe, and fhe Stamps 
btfiug Rubbed dp and burned, than fchd lulling grass [grafoen 
darricOsuim of Mat mien,] strifes "for mastery. This gras** must 
beiqtfickly eradicated or if will dost Wh&n its foots h&v** struck 
dd^|>i twenty dollars anorlong to destroy it in light sorls, and 
frbUrl 40 to SO dollars in stiff Clayey sods. 1o destroy it effec- 
tualiy not a root or a jdutt of due must be left No valuable 
thrive Wltere it* roots hre invaded by this pest It 
W$|pfeili spice trees, coffee plants and sugar cane, and inter- 
ferhs jreatly m the growth of the hardier tfacoaimt tree. Hav* 
rng once got rid of this bane, vigilance Will be required to pfe- 
Vehtdew crops arising from seed! brdWght by the' winds; for 
d?|fdttahately, like fhe steeds of the thistle and of Some otheV 
fdantst these are winged plagues. This grass abounds on the 
Mu la bar cbast where it is annually burned. A line of fire 
riUy thten bo seen at mght extending for many miles m length. 
ft*groWS m the Bengal provinces where it is termed ooioo gkatitf, 
likewise in Avh, Tenrtassaritfi ahd the Eastern archipelago* 
afnfh* ^Uihatra* With tefOtertee tW continental India the 


§ft$& labor at Penang must be considered btffgfcf; but* it 
favou/able Comparison with the wages given* at the 
aud^io&e vfho have had etperfeiTdC in the West Inu 
dM^bfttV tmt y dehy that if faite short Of the cost ©tf la- 

bo&f fdhhe? a lid' pres** Of ctf coUrst^ocCs * 

"Ts^lAdHictJLTuitAL IiWVL«wfRNTS ifl Penang 

j * H V * % 

'* (t t.‘ T4Mtt1&-A.n it^Vi ahwd* Maltoyrirf pltvwgbe# w^ttk'porv^. 

The ChFfleae pfadgh whic'h ttf f*>» oiW 4# better 

thkn t®bTangal , a: * The Beiigake! plo»gh J 1rhi<jh fe- irtferti9» ie' 
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povtei; $o tbp thiogse <and the Khng or fit^pjogudel Cr>ast 
plopg.l* Tl^ fiaye only onq. bmA fei The, population are 
far behind England in this arm of agriculture ; „ value 2 to 6 
dollars. 

2, CkQQfkQol — E[oea.Qf flUes* fhe largest being ft%U 

i inches long, inches bfoad at top apd at the bqttoj# And 

weighing (i^lbs. Tf)e Chinese work best with this, Juab 
l.'be sjzq foi the &|ipg* and ; Malays is about l qr j lb/. fea$ 
ji> wejgbt, No large straight spaif s are used. Cjiaokojdji 
should be \>eii*Uod with steel a$ tbe ^workmen scruple not 
cm through roots of trees m*d soft, rpgks with them ; value of 
the largest size <K> cents to 76 cents of a Sp> do Jar. 

3. Kappy—A, large ^e. The Eogfish axe is sparingly 
used : value | dollar. 

4 Billiong—t The Malayan axe. The broad part te only 

4 inches in length and 2f inches broad at the edge, r /fha shuft 
is 0 iuches long from the broad part; and ,t)>is is attached to a 
long wooden handle ; with this small but penetrating iustm- 
inont a Malay will fell the hardest tieftronrp exped^ou^ly then 
an European perhaps cpuld, w if h bis heavy axe: \ulu^ J dw|U 
lars weight near 2/^s, — r - 

5 ' isir r-f lariow of iron* or of WQt>d» having one row of 

teeth : price 1 rupee, and requiring a man to , follow apd 
press it dqwu by means pf a Bar pf wood raided thiee fee£«|bove 
it. Wooden and iron rakes are likewise employed. As U$y 
is never made and even straw seldom preserved* thpre are no 
pitchforks iu use. _ *‘i 

(5, Pingiting — A wpoden roller divided into five or six^ 
leaves, like those of a grain winnower, which are sometunpa shod 
with iron : in revolving it pgsts and tpar f s up and weed • 

price g dollar. 

* { Bintqng —Sledge ford rawing logs, of wood. 

7 l A nor. — A wooden sledge or partly of wood, wbbmM 
or bamboo sides : price 1 jupee. It is dragged by a bujfaloe 
and slides over mut|dy paths where a caijt wheel would su*H. v . 

* 8. Greta .— -Chinese cart; two wheeled wbh ijpn a ^le : 

value 20 dollars. It is drageed by one bufialqe and is 
above the site of a common English one; also a small light 
cart with solid wheels of wood* 

9. Sadap fund Pmgeau.-^V fie first is an iron sickle^ rather 
smaller them the Engligh one j value l& cents, or pice. The 
pin go au has a long crook at the back to pttll up the fallen corn 
when laid in the water by wind or other accidents value 16 
pice or cents. 
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small sharp iron instrument used ta crop 
lb# ripe grain : value 5 cents. Ir ts a simple and ingenious con- 
trivance and women nip off the ears otvgram with it quickly 
and expertlv. 

11. Tajuh . — A valuable instrument ranking betwixt a 
scythe and a hoe. It is used to pare the surface and destroy 
weeds and long grass ; value J of a dollar, weight 2 lbs. full i t 
indeed to a much more upright handle than that oi a sc v the 
and the workman wields it much in the way that a golf player 
does bis club Every cultivator has seveial ot sizes 
i 12. Kree . — A small sort of taja : value 12 cents, 

10 Kookoo Combing,*—" Sheep’s hoof/’ A two pronged 
or cloven iron instrument used to plant lice plants : value 5 
cents. 

14 Pingait roomput.— Like the kree in some respects but 
more crooked : value 10 cents. 

Pisau krai roompnt is a grass knife. 

15, Parang Lading.*- A powerful knife for cutting brush 
wood and grass, also unfortunately as a too convenient we«- 
ponof offence by gang robbers: value 26 cents, ot a dollar It 
nearly resembles the knife used in Malabar and Canara. 

J *10, Popatet.—rA wood-cutter’s knite or hatchet : value 26 
cents of a dollar. 

If. Parang Bongko. — A crooked knife used for cutting 
jungle : value 25 cents of a dollar. 

IB. Goto .— A knife for splitting wood : price 26 cents of a 
dollar, 5 

, 1®* Chop.— >Small straight spade used in transplanting 

jfoung traps. 

$0. Pi$a#waHd—~J*t tin mg knive9 for betel vines and pep- 
per vines. 

21. Ayahan and Nyean Jarang . — Sieves and scoops 
Panntela. — Scoop for baling out water from a field. 

42 Pengooroo . — Grain farmers’ winnowers, only used by 
41m Chinese, who travel about with them in Province Wellesley 
just after harvest and make good gleanings. 

^’"Sjk Kisaran^Bione corn mills turned by men or ^ by a 
codpje of oxen* chiefly the former* jPa?yfi&>fg.^Handi 9 ills, 

24" tym^^Tumbook Tangan — Lusong Kesar , — A wooden 
mortar wiffe^ heavy pestle to beat out gram from the husk. 

25^2&£nee, — A tout grain beater* r lhe beater is attached 
to A jtoqj which & moved by the fv ot : women are chiefly era- 
ployetr to work it. 
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26. Jalapang.*- A granary of bark or plank. If of bark, 
it is often plaistered with mu<i. 

27. A pruning knife. 

28 Gallak A hook for pulling fruit oft' trees.* - 

29. A hand ftour mill, consisting of two inverted*, bas- 
kets wnh grinding stones betwixt them the shape is like an 
hour giass * , ' ■ * 

The foregoing articles are made by Chinese or Malawi) 
workmen. A few hoes and parangs have been imported from 
England ; but the iron was not sufficiently tempered. No 
doubt were pains taken to supply substantial hard- ware of this 
sort at lower prices than the natives can manufacture them tor, 
a considerable quantity might be disposed of in the Straits. 
There is hardly a Malay who does not daily use a parang or 
lias not many of the other articles here enumerated. Many 
minor accessories to the agricultural operations will readily 
occur to i hose having occasion for them and need not be here 
enlarged on. 

Draft buffaloes and oxen are abundant, and may be had . at 
fiom seven to twelve dollars a head. They are much inferior 
to the horse for the held labor. The buftaloc, strong as he 
may seem, has a delicate constitution and is easily put out of 
condition ; without careful tending he will be useless after 
two yeais* work or even after a much shorter time. He soon 
becomes jaded if woiked io the sUn, and he is very liable to 
sudden attacks of disease. The Chinese appear to prefer the 
red and the Malays the black buffaloe. The preference seeifis 
due to the black as it is the hardiest. Oxen are never ufced in 
the plough and only occasionally in drawing light carts 5 / they 
are active animals, but far inferior in power to the English or 
to the Indian service bullock. Elephants abound in the forests 
bordering on Province Wellesley, and when the demand was 
creat for them, vessels annually carried numbers td Madras. 
They may be procured at the following rates, and iWthout 
doubt might be employed in held labour, carrying .water up 
heights, &c. and produce to market. The \itt from the Pa* 
tani and Perak mines is chiefly conveyed to the * depots on 
elephants. * w . ■ - - 

For an elephant. .4 feet 6 inches high 120 Dr, 


Ditto, 5 feet 3 inches/. . , .,200 

• Ditto. . . . . \ . , . ...6 feet , , . . .,220 

Ditto X» . » - .6 feet 9 inches . . . . A 00 

Ditto w7 feet 6 inches,... .420 
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Those exceeding this height are paid for at an advance on 
the last, men (toned lateof 20 dollars lor 1 foot 6 inches If 
8 feet 3 incite* then an addition for each 1 toot 6 inches 
ischari:< d of 40 dollars. JEhphants 10 feet 6 inches in height 
are taken by the Siamese to the capital and it is not permitted 
to sell them. The Keddah Chiefs used formerly to breed 
elephant*, a 9 eculation rirely if etei attempted elsewhere. 
There is bow ever a difference in the measure of Maid> »» and 
Siamese Elephants The hista or cu* it of the first is neaily 1 
foot 6 inches, tint of the latter is three fi ger* breadth or about 
two inches more for everv hista P^rak elephants from 3 
cubits up to 4 and | cubits in henht are sold at the rate of 
35 d?s. tor t&ch cubit I'p to 5 cubits the price is uncertain, 
above that height a thousand dol ars are d manded and ae- 
cm drug to the deposition, &c of the animal so is the p ice 
asked tor t< ose exceeding this height Coromandel N itive 
traders were u< til late j ears constantly in the habit of loading 
vessels with elephants foi that coast *1 hey run up the Pry 
River in Province Wellesley and having cut down one side of 
the vessel and moored in deep w iter clo3e to the hmk, the 
elephants were enticed to an inclined slide which introduced 
them to the hold before lb v could make anv resistance 

i But these Iasi remaiks may appear a digD-sMon from the 
original Subject, which now leads, to a consideration of the 
Venous produce of the soil. 

Agricultural Produce. — Penang ha* been a spice 
island from the period neaily of its first settle ment Pepper 
engro sed the consideration of capitalists for many years, and 
ujitii the price fell so low that the returns no more than repaid 
the outlay. But pre> ious to this check another souice of gam 
opened by the introduction to the island of the nutmeg and 
dove free. 

In *1788 a few spice plants were unpo t« d fiom he Dutch 
space island*, but in the year 1800 there were brought from 
•Amboyua fi'e thousand nutmeg and fifteen thousand clove 
niaop*. In 1802 a further and larger number arrived, the 
cdtecjho?) of the Government Agent Mr blunter This con 
sisted’Of 525,026 seedling nutmeg trees and 1 75 plants of ages 
varying from four to severe vears 

Shortly thus last period n Government spice gar- 
den had tidied, embracing one hundred arid thirty 

aci^s of land, on the slopes which skirt tt»e_ base of the 

hill neaf -Ao**®** Mills r a lomantic spot and well watered by a 
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running stream now called Ayer Putih. Tlijs plantation, in 
some respects a mere nursery, contained in the above year the 
number of 19,628 nutmeg plants vaiying from one up to fthir 
years old, 3,460 being four years of aue Theie were also 
6/259 dlove trees of which <569 were above dx and under 
seven years old. 

In the same year 1802, Mr. Smith, the Honorable Com- 
pany's botanist, n ported that he had impoited in all t<> the 
island at th.it dab 1 71/268 nutmeg and 55.264 clove plants, 
out of which a f« j W wcie reserved for the Botanical Gardens 
at Kcw, Calcutta and Madras. These plants weie distributed 
to the following places on the island. A few to the FI *g 
Staff Hill, a number to the Botanical Garden on the Ayer 
Etam road —also to Battu Eanchang, Bailey Pulo, 1 icons, 
and Mount Olivia. Some remnants of these plantations are 
still to be found at those places, but it can hardly be matter 
of surprise that they should have nearly disupp' aied, when it is 
considered that the trees w- re huddle I b>ge her ah I occupied 
le^s than half of the area of land which they should hav • had, 
and weie moreover, in most instances, planted under hfige forest 
trees, and thus denied the dews of heaven and vivifying light 
and heat. The total number of spice plants oi the island 
was at the same period estimated at 33,000 only, but scarcely 
one of these had yet come into be ring.. That such large im- 
portations should so speedily have dwindled down to the above 
comparatively small number, was owing at first to the shyness 
of cnltivat rs, and the carelessness *ith which the newly ar- 
rived plants W< r< i treated, and subsequently to the prevailing 
ignorance as to the proper method of cultivating these exotics, 
foi the community were unfortunately taught and credulously 
believed, even while the true «ourceot information lay open to 
it, that spice tiees grew almost without culture. In spite ne- 
vertheless of the distrust which partial failure created, ami the 
absoibment of capital in the vortex of commerce, the untrrieg 
and clove trees held fast possession of the soil, and it is to be 
hoped the prescriptive right they have established will be now 
supported hv due attention to them. It cannot be positively 
affirmed that either has so naturalized itself as to spread spon - 
taneou I v ; yet it is-kiiQwu th t most of the plantation* now 
in a productive state have been created by plants raised from 
nuts yiel ied by bees • f the original importations, and a num- 
ber of nutmeg trees which had been planted oiltthe face of a 
hill and abandoned, were after a lapse of about four year® 
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rescued from thick jungle and found to be in a lively condition 
and in hearing- The wild nutmeg tree is indigenous to Pe«* 
ttU'rig, being an inhabitant of the hills, It is a tall forest tree, 
and bears a more oval shaped fruit than the true nutmeg tree. 
Both the nut and mace are less pungent and mote astringent 
than the tiue spice — yet the Chuliahs have been in the habit 
of gathering them and selling them, in the native bazars. 
Strange as it may seem, this tree was about thirty-four years 
ago publicly reported to the home authorities as the true 
nutmeg tree — so well had the Dutch guarded the Hesperides 
of the Moluccas. A wild species of the nutmeg tree has been 
discovered on the Andaman Islands, and it has been asserted 
also on some island lying off the W, Coast of Africa. In the 
Moluccas a wild species is generally found in the vicinity of 
the real one, and often served as a guide to the Dutch forest 
rangers, when an attempt was made by that nation to extir- 
pate frOm most of those islands the true clove and' nutmeg 
trees. The policy was vain for nature asset ted her rights, and 
the deep woods were soon again replenished from the seeds 
which had been scattered about. 

A wild kind grows also on the Malabar Hills, and, as 
Mr. < rawford has remarked in Cochin China, ami New Hol- 
land. According to him there are eight varieties of this tree. 
It would be unscientific and unbotanieal Were it to be drawn 
as an inference from these facts that the clove tree and true 
varieties of the genus myristica might be raised at all of the 
places above named— for the varieties of a genus of plants are 
often found under most dissimilar climates and latitudes. 

The cultivation of the true nutmeg and clove tree began 
Dearly about the same time at Bencoolen and Penang, and 
the greater success which attended it at the former settlement 
than at the latter, was no doubt owing to the fact above alluded 
to, of Penang having been then a mercantile rather than a 
cultivating community. 

■ t There are, however, several varieties of the cultivated 
tifrtmeg on Penang, distinguished from each other by the tinge 
of the jeaf and shape of the nut. In some the former is small 
and light in color, in others dark and large. In one the nut is 
oval or egg Shaped, each nut hanging on a tendril of four or 
five inches jh length ; in another it resembles a small peach ; 
filial in a : third it is small and nearly circular. 

1 1805 >lhere were only 28 bearing clove trees in the 
tty’s gardens, and in October of this year these gar- 
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dens were sold for the trifling sum of nine thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty six dollars. They contained then 5103 nutmeg 
trees and 1625 clove trees and 1050 seedlings ; the whole being 
sold in lots, many of the trees weie dug up and transplanted to 
other quaiters of the island, and thus dispersed, numbers were 
1< st from miHuauageftient. Had the Government persevered 
in the experiment, the result would no (loud have proved satis* 
factory, but it very naturally disti usted the reports of the Bo- 
tanical Superintendents, when their success had proved so 
equivocal, and the results so expensive. 

In 1010 the total number of nutmeg bees on the islaud 
was about 13,000, several hundreds of which only were in 
bearing, and from such clove trees as were then bearing, a 
supply of twenty thousand plants was obtained. 

The "ale of the Government plantations gave a tempora- 
ry stimulus to the private planter; yet the continued igno- 
rance of the proper method of cultivating spices, necessarily 
followed by tardy crops, seems to have at length induced such 
an apathy regarding them that they ran the risk of a speedy 
extinction. 

It is to the late David Brown, Esquire, that the pub- 
lic, (for ‘hat the public are interested in this case will it is 
honed appear in the sequel) is mainly iridebt d for the revival 
of so valuable a branch of Straits* cultivation. He stood alone 
in U3K0 as a -spice planter on an extensive scale, and instead 
ot finding encouragement in the sympathy of those around him, 
he was inconsiderately supposed by many to be in search of an 
el dorado, and no one ventured to follow his steps. Bold 
and provident as was this attempt, its success was long retarded 
by the obstacles which always oppose themselves to agricultu- 
ral innovators, and it might, even after a very great outlay of 
capital, have been doubtful on the decease of that gentleman, 
had not his son, the late and lamented George Brown, Esq., 
managed the estate with a spirit and judgment which finally 
overcame every difficulty and displayed for the first time after 
thirty years of perilous trial, the full value of the pursuit. 

In DH8 the bearing nutmeg trees on the island were 
estimated to be 6,900. Since that period spices have been 
more extensively cultivated. There are now upwards of thirty 
spice plantations at this settlement including Province Wel- 
lesley, and these may be classed as follow 7 : — 

Five plantations containing fn*ni 4000 up to 20,000 trees 

Eight from 500 up to 10,000 trees. 
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Seventeen from 50 up to 2000 ; containing; in the ag- 
gregate ab*ut 80,000 trees, of whu*li number 45 000 are esti- 
mated to he in bearing. When Bencoolou was ceded to the 
Dutch, the plantations there were estimated to contain 55*000 
b< ai mg tiees only. 

The gioss annual pioduce from the plantations mav be 
roughly esti in it ed at 130,000/6$. but young trees are yearly 
coining into bearing to swell this quantity; should the cultiva- 
tion meet with no serious interruption, it may perhaps in time 
supply the whole of the English market with spices. 

Having thus traced the hislmy of Penang spice culti- 
vation through the difficulties it 1ms so successfully struggled 
with up to the present day, it remains to shew how it stands 
affected by extraneous circumstances —its value to the mother 
Country— and the modes in which it may be permanently 
Upheld. The reader will it is hoped excuse the perhaps in his 
eyes lengthened details necessary for the above, purpose, 
since in agricultuial investigations the useful mu t often dis- 
pense with the omariH utal. 

The Straits’ spice planter ought not to be discon i aged, 
because only a few of the plant itinns have as yet returned 
the capital sunk in forming them. Lei him recollect that he 
has got experience, a boon deiijed to his precursors, that 
prices have never yet fallen, and it may with safety be said 
are never likely to fall so low as to cut off all profits; and 
that by a continuance it is to be imped of the provident libera- 
lity ol the British Government, a lighter dvity will still be 
imposed on his produce than on Dutch spices imported to 
England and Bengal. 

*. The London dealers have long since unequivocally pro- 
nounced the IV ang m tee and cloves to be the finest in the 
World ; the former being more substantial and flaky, the lat- 
ter more .full and more Iti'Cfnus in colour than the importations 
jFrpm Amboyna, while the nutmegs are prefered to all others 
oh account of their general superiority and freshness. 

* r, '*t But the English market, even were Penang capable nf 
^tippiyi^g it r 4&m>t the only cme to which the pi inter has to 
Jook. ^liberality of the Bengal Government has opened 

the doot to demand amidst the myriads of India, the ulti- 
mate extent of which who will venture to appreciate ? China, 
tW^rhole of the new American States, Egypt and Turkey 
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are a few of the countries which now bear the impress of civil 
and moral tegeneratiou ; for 

“ B'liilu I in y on Hit> Cac of i»m#» 

** Now ml**# ill * 1 s|»ncit»os woild horn ciiino to climp, 

44 Hei* liHwtmniil ail* now wild fx"lme 

“ T»f»CP (HP \ »avp aiwt culloip nli oce. 

44 On Mvdus* l»a« k* whe > j 'is r« Hiol»* alonsr 
“ Ami tl»f if 4t k San»aiii»t v‘l!o<t a <t i^mnl *o»i<f, 

'Mi»* wnml*>m»<r D*'V»h ot the forem j»Icii 

Now s t a i t to view tie* 'z III lei 111' Inninis of men, 

14 And Silence thinned on t'bpiai-J cl » n mound 
“ Not h<<aiH Hie Oh|Imhj{ , ‘^ chime and (John's deep mellovT 
son nd , M 

In other terms the Dominie is now stalking amongst the 
nations — with ios iilH haul lie majestically waves over their 
headed e tulisnmnic rod tor their mental correction and enlight- 
enment, and with his eft lie scatters amongst them the seeds of 
science and of art. 

Those who hold different opinions will not of course plant 
spice**, but will solace themselves perhaps with the col l philo- 
sophical it flection, that the pros met of gain is dimmed by the 
risks of war and of oth r political or moral changes winch 
spectral-like float before their eyes. 

In >803 the Pour of Di lectors desired that every iea- 
sonable encouragement should be. given to the spice pi inter* at 
Penang, for Dr. Roxhmgh their Botanist hid in 182.) report- 
ed his decided opinion that this island was “ the n»os»t eligible 
Sj>ot ot all the Kist Indii Company’s possessions lor the 
cultivation of the nutmeg and clove trees. ” The Penang 
planters it is believ cl only now desiie t >at th< y may reliev- 
ed fiom all duties at present imp sed on their apices; t It 1 1 the 
duties now exacted be still levied on Dutch Spices; and that 
the Dutch traders be prohibited from taking advantage as they 
now do of the very provis on which the legislature had m its 
liberality accorded for, as it should seem, the express encou * 
lagement and protection of British colonial plantn*. Ba- 
tavian merchants ha* e lately, whether legally or otherwise 
does not yet appear, been in the habit of conveying the spices 
of the Molucca to Singapore and Ma'avca , from which places 
they are shipped for fcjngland and Bengal, and consequently 
I hiss free of the extra duty of one shilling pet* pound imposed 
on spices irom other than British colonies, 

* A live* UomnUn*? Piovince ' U’ellesloy. 

t A wiM vrobK heaiicul raevof m’fi* whb wamlrnr Oih fort** *, 

t Th* 1 K«*4d(klt P^uk** l«M* mtuiiinin w'Hlt a i enim krtble clfelfiu* 

^ Gtu bang or musical bovjis. 
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If the Dutch spice grower never has been known to relax 
his system of monopoly; but has, whenever he luul the power 
to do it, made the British consumer pay his own price*, he 
ought not to grumble at an extra duty on his produce winch 
by infusing greater life and energy into Penang planters, the 
only now existing checks woi tk mentioning to a renewal of that 
monopoly , gives to the British public the advantage of cheaper 
and belter spices. 

The question here in which spice consumers are interested 
is not one of mere speculative competition betwixt rival colo- 
nies, or one which may be gaged by the principles of the 
fre$ trade system. Spiers cannot like sugar, toffee and a 
few other valuable products be cultivated every where within 
the tiopics. Dutch and British spice* now unfortunately, as 
has been before shewn, enter the English market on equal 
terms; the competition is almost wholly confined to the 
A mbo\ nas and Penang as will presently appear, and may be 
supposed to incline in favor of ihe former, since the cultivation 
at the latter island has been but barely rescued fiom the 
trammels of experiment Will the compaiatively trifling 
revenue derived from duties on Straits’ spices, the produce of 
British plantations, prove an equivalent for the risk of 
throwing back the monopoly into the hands of the Dutch, 
either by discouraging British planters, or exposing them to 
the temptation which the Amboyria planters might olf'er of 
prices considerably above the usual market rates ! for could 
the latter obtain the full command of those British spices he 
would doubly repay himself out of the profits of one year’s 
monopoly. 

When Bencoolen was given up to the Dutch Government 
it was stipulated in the treaty, that the British inhabitants 
were to enjoy until the 8th of June 1830 the unfettered liberty 
of deposing of themselves and property. 

Since the expiration of the above period, a duty of 36 
per centem has been levied there on the exportation of all 
ffpees, unless these have bee** sold to the Dutch Government, 
fiar which case they have been exempted from duty alto- 
g ether* It cannot be supposed that the, Dutch will readily 
abandon the policy of centuries and foster in their own bosom 
that which is subversive of it. 

Bencoolen to any nation which shall possess it must prove 
a# it ever has ^proved an expensive post. Is it not therefore 
highly probable that it wilt be held no longer than the period 
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when the spice plantations cease to be ? Accordingly we 
fipd tl» at the formation of new plantations is discouraged 
within the limits of tlmt settlement, that estates of such pro- 
prietors as have died intestate are believed to be under the 
management of Government authorities; and that ten of the 
plantations, formerly reckoned the best and lying within the 
limits, have gone to waste and rum from want of fund* or of 
labourers to keep them m order ; and that there are only two 
spice estates remaining wine h pay any rent to the proprie- 
tors ! It will be remembered that the Bencoolen spice estates 
within the limits belonged to British inhabitants, most if not 
all of whom have 1 ft Bencoolen. It may be also observed 
iha* the wages give*) there now to fickle Malayan labourers 
are ih* same a» able-bodied Chinese receive at Penang. 

In pursuance of the foregoing reasoning it becomes of im- 
portance to notice that the geographical limits which nature 
seems to have originally assigned tq t{j© true nutmeg and clove, 
mote especially to the lormer, are singularly contracted ; 
ami that as yet the circle for either Iias not been very widely 
extended by the ingenuity ot man. Ttiey oil gin ally grew on 
the proper Molucca Isl aids of tomato and Tidor only These 
islands were first visited in 1510 when Albuquerque pene- 
trated to the Eastern Archipelago* In 1541 one of Magellan's 
companions estabbs 1 ed at Tidor a factory for the purpose of 
Collecting spices. 

In 1515 the Portuguese introduced spices into Amboyna, 
and on those dyiay off the stock was again replenished in 
1650. 

The Dutch who $u ppjapted the Portuguese, confined the 
cultivation of spices to Amboy ua and Banda with their cir- 
cumjacent dependencies pi order to secure the exclusive mo- 
nopoly of ih^m. Temate ami Tutor, a$ do the oth*r Molucca 
Isles, lie on the great volcanic belt which stretches from 
Kamchatka to Barren Island in the Bay of Bengal, and are 
a little mure than t*n degrees distant from that portentous 
tocus of volcanic energy, Sunjbawar Was the era of the ap- 
pearance of the clove and nutmeg on this globe coeval with 
that when thes^e islands were first heaved up from the bosom 
of the deep? If tit^ir be considerable, for 

tlwa clove was known to the atotieaS, Egyptians* 

Leaving such, s pec ulations, it not be conjectured from 

analogy that places lying, like Feafcnsg, pear to the prolongation 
of ibis volcanic belt, and about thesame distance to the north 
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of the Line that the Moluccas are to the south of it, will he 
found most congenial to the growth of spices — more particularly 
to the nutmeg, which is partial to islands, and pines under ail 
arid atmosphere. 

It may likewise be supposed that although spice* may 
be found to grow in other regions, the produce will be inferior 
to that of the eastern portions of the globe, where they are, if 
not actually indigenous, now successfully cultivated. The 
vicinity of the latter to populous nations ready to sell their 
labor at a moderate price, must give to them a decided ad- 
vantage over at least slave employing stat* s in all that relates 
to mere manual labor. It is well known that attempts have 
been made to cultivate the nutmeg and clove in the penin- 
sula of India, Ceylon, the Mauritius, Bourbon, and the West 
Indies; but had success boon commensurate with expectation, 
the world would long ere this have been aware of it by its 
effect in reducing pncesjar below the scale to which they have 
ever descended. That they should have ever fallen to the 
average of late years may be ascribed to attempts of planters 
at the Moluccas to glut the market in order to discourage 
Competition. 

The Straits’ planter has now passed through the ordeal of 
experiment and can build hopes on known premises; but in 
those paits of the w- rid where the trial remains t<> be made, 
th^ speculatoi will pause to calculate the odds of an eight 
years’ stake, of time and capital. 

A few years previous to the introduction of the clove 
and nutmeg in Penang, some plants had been obtained by the 
old Trench Government, a part of which were planted at 
Bourbon, and the rest were conveyed to Cayenne, which last 
place is free from hurricanes. The clove tree has since that 
period been cultivated at Bourbon, but the produce has ever 
been held as second rate to that of Atnboyna and Penang. 
The clove succeeded at Cayenne, but the nutmeg trees failed. 
The Abb& Raynal alluded probably to these first, when he 
described clove trees there which yielded fr m forty to filty 
pounds of fruit each 

M. W. Urban Buee, a French planter, in his memoir 
-fcertttalhe British "Colonial office in 1796, states that he had 
then planied^ifWft fifteen hundred clove plants on his estate at 
Dominica^ ttfflich he had raised from seed or mother cloves 
procured accidentally at Maftimco, and that he expected them 
to heft r in 1799. What became of this and the Cayenne 
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plantation dors not appear ; yet surely had they been found 
profitable speculations we should not afterwaids, with the 
appliances which the West Indies afforded, have heard of 
such a thing' as a Dutch monopoly of cloves. 

A few nutmeg trees have been seen growing in a deep 
valley in the Mauritius ; but the price of labor and devastat- 
ing hint icanes are against the extension of spice cultivation 
there, even should sod and climate be really favora de— which 
bow* vei has not been shewn. 

If the account which appeared about a year and a half 
"ago in a Liverpool [taper may be credited, an attempt has been 
made to cultivate the nutmeg at Trinidad on an extensive 
scale, and no doubt a better site for such an experiment could 
not have been chosen, since that inland is beyond the tract of 
the hurricanes. But even should the nutmeg thrive there, the 
cost of production will, it is believed, be veiy heavy. 

The hire of a labourer there cannot he reckoned under 
fifteen Spanish dollars a month, and may perhaps much 
exceed that rate, for on one occasion an endeavour was made, 
w hich failed, to induce 4 hinese libourers to go th<re, and 
we know that these people would hardly work for less at such 
a distance fp»ni their country. There are a few nutmeg 
trees cultivated in gardens at Brazil, but hitherto merely as 
exotics; the planters there seem now to he almost exclusively 
bent on supplanting the staple of the Celestial Empire tea, 
by tea of their own raising. 

The reduced prices at which spices have been occasional- 
ly sold during late years has undoubtedly increased the con- 
sumj tion ; but the cultivation of them is too expensive a specu- 
lation to admit of continued low rates, and it may b* questioned 
whether they could have fallen so low as they have done had 
the Amhoyna plantations been, like those of Bencoolen and 
Penang, in the hands of private planters — for the cultivation 
at Amboyna, too, is expensive; amf there is perhaps no other 
transportab e vegetable product of the tropics which requires 
so many years to reach maturity. The gap, as Dr. Johnson 
once observed, of planting in general, is a fearful one betwixt 
planting and reaping. 

The cultivation of spices is the next subject for consider- 
tion, although it is not my intention to enter into all its minor 
details which may be left to the planter’s judgment and prac- 
tice. 
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The valuable account published by Dr. Lumsdaine in the 
year 16*20, and lately republished in the Singapore Chronicle, 
of the mode of cultivating spices at Bencooten, tnay be con- 
sulted with advantage; the Straits planter making due al- 
lowances for the differences in the two localities and the ap- 
pliances available at each. 

He who would enter the arena as a spice planter should 
have the bump of perseverance myristicaticully developed ; he 
should be impervious to compunctious feelings on opening his 
purse, his temperament ought to be sanguine, and bis trust* 
in native operatives should be the reverse of overweening. 

Without these preliminary qualifications he will assuredly 
filter, waver, and stumble in his career, thereby risking his 
own min, and what abstractedly is of more impoitance, deter- 
ring others with stronger nerves from benefiting the public 
by engaging in the same persuit. Numerous truly are the 
vexations, anxieties and obstacles which the planter has to 
eucountet, and although in my estimation these are outweighed 
by advantages, the intending planter should reflect with 
the poet, whose immortal verse harmonizes with our subject, 
that 

“ ’Tin IrmU fo-tlu* 

, Ami rolies the inoiiut»in in a spicy hue.” 

His hand having fairly grasped the ploughman’s ribands, it is 
to be hoped that his mind will be sunned and 

** Bleat by liabmmv tbonjibt* that atriv 

To con ut lb* jo\«of Foiitine*« better / 

And will be also soothed in the verdant bosom of nature herself 
with the hope that 

Jii lipraweet £«rdfMt tfrow 

Wreath# for each toil, * cIihiiii for e*er\ vroe/* 

As no uniform system of planting spices has yet been adopted 
here, it becomes somewhat difficult to state the precise expence 
attending it. 

The cost at the outset was enormous, and it has gradually 
decreased as experience has been gained. The following, after 
a patient investigation,' seems to me a fair average of expences 
as they are likely to bo in future. 

Assuming^ plantation to be one hundred orlongs (or about 
ope hund re<i in d thirty-three acres) in extent, the items will 
run ihus : — 
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First Cost, 

100 orlongs of cleared land on a grant in perpe- 
tuity, Spanish dollars 2,000 

Plants, planting, ditching, hedging and nUiseiy. . 1,600 
Buildings, implements and cattle * . . . . 4 4 . 400 


4,000 

This estimate may perhaps be found too lout 
on account oi the increasing value Of land. 

Seven Years 9 Expences. 

One overseer, 50 Chinese labourers* cattle (or 
else manure,) carts, ploughs* quit rent, and 


compound interest oil the outlay 4 „ 09,000 

Making a total of Sp. dollars. . . ... 43 000 


Tint il ought also to be noticed that the cost Varies ac- 
cording t » localities. A soil that is light and triable, and 
which may be easily freed from the Iftlang gutss, may be culti- 
vated at less expence than onfe of an alluvial nature. In the long 
run however, the latter makes ample amends in ii& superior 
productiveness. Nor ought a plantation which has come into 
bearing to be valued at its mere prirt i£ east* lor to it a smij 
equal to one-third at least ot this last may fairly be addtd, on 
the score of great risks ami prospective profits, and perhaps 
few planters would be found willing to sell even at this late. 
A flourishing nutmeg tree from 10 to 16 years old in full 
bearing cannot on the lowest possible estimate be valued 
undet twenty Spanish dollars, nor (hat of a similarly circum- 
stanced clove tree under tell dollars. 

The coit Which Would ntteftd a plantation of the dimen- 
sion above slated— at BehcOolen, could not be reduced below 
70,000 Spauish dollars ; and it is pfobable that With negro 
labor a plantation of the same sifce in the Wetft Indra islands 
would cost about an equal Sum ; While With free labor }t would, 
it is supposed, exceed this Sum by about one-foUrth putt, tor 
it is taken for granted that the rate of fifteen dollars prt 
mensem &s given to a day labourer at the Brazil is pretty gofle 
rally applicable to those islands 

Thu N UTM fe<3 i-^The CUluV^tioti Of th£ nutmeg is of pri- 
mary import. It has bOeh sufficiently proved that tho tree 
will flourish here on soils of the most contrary qualities ; it 
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might indeed be difficult to pronounce decidedly what kind of 
soil is b*-st adapted for its growth and longevity ; for its ex- 
istence as yet on Penang is comprised within about thirty 
years, while we know that in the Moluccas it. attains the age 
of one hundred and eighty year?*. We find it however grow 
ing luxurfentlv on Penang at an elevation of 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, on gentle slopes, on low rooky-hills, and 
on deep alluvial soil scarcely elevated above high water mark. 
In the mountain valleys it yields heavy ciops without the ap- 
plication of manure, and the produce is of a very superior des- 
cription. 

On the slopes skirting the base of the hills and on the 
plains, the system of manuring as described by Dr. Lumsdaine 
to have been followed at Bencoolen is rigidly adopted ; but 
nothing in the shape of agricultural science has been biought 
to hear on this point; whatever the nature of the soil may 
have been, the quantity of mantiie applied has been in- 
variably the same. By the judicious application of manure, 
a plantation laid out on second rate soil nmy for many years 
be kept on a level perhaps with one on the best description of 
land, but the latter ought not to require the stimulus which is 
identified apparently with the prosperity of the former. 

The trees on Amboynaand Banda stand nr stood partly 
on rich black or red mould, and partly on a light soil ; both 
being there deemed equally congenial to their growth. The 
soil throughout the Bencoolen plantations genet ally is a red 
brick like mould with stony fragments interspersed ; naught 
but persevering industry could have rendered this Soil so pro- 
ductive as it has proved to be The mould seems to be a 
decomposing latcrite and too strongly impregnated with iron 
to be very fertile. A somewhat similar soil is found in the 
neighbourhood of Malacca, at Singapore, and in Province 
Wellesley. In the latter district it merges into a steatitic or 
argilaceous earth which is highly prolific. 

Dr. Lumsdaine was of opinion that low alluvial lands 
were entitled to preference from their acknowledged fertility 
and capability of retaining moisture. In 1804 the whole face 
of. the Island of JBanda, as described by the agents of the 
Bengal Government, who superintended there the collection 
of plants front the Moluccas for Penang, resembled the then 
rude stafe ofv^lhe latter island, excepting that the low thick 
jungles wberfg the nutmeg trees were planted had been cleared 
away* 
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The gcntlcfnan above alluded to notices a tree which 
grew iri an alluvial soil at M oco- IV1 oco in Bencoolen, and 
which at the age of 23 years measured 3B inches in circum- 
ference. Theie is now one at Dettesham Estate on Penang, 
which at the age of about 20 years measures 42 inches in girth 
at a level with the ground and 30 inches at three feet above 
the surface : one of 20 years of age at Ayer Etani measures 
also 42 inches round the stem, and there are many in other 
plantations of nearly similar dimensions. 

The nutmeg tree has but a slender lateral hold of the soil 
compaitd with the clove tree, but its tap root selves to steady 
it by striking fioin tour to five feet deep ; notwithstanding all 
i his, my belief is that the tap root might be pruned with ad- 
vantage in iminy situations befoie planting. 

It has not yet I believe been discovered how the male 
and female trees are to be distinguished from each other pre- 
vious to the period of infloiescence. If any planter be in pos- 
sesion, or thinks he is in possession of the secret, it has not ap- 
parently betrayed itself in results. Should any one be led by 
accident or genius to the discoveiy, and liberally give the plant- 
ing community the advantage of it, he will not only deserve 
the myristicatic wreath but more solid marks of gratitude; lor 
there can be no doubt that ignoiance on this vital point en- 
hances the cost of cultivation one-third beyond what it 
would otherwise be independent of the serious loss of time it, 
entails. Thus after the sixth year the sexes may perhaps be 
known ; the superabundant male trees with the exception of 
one fot every ten females, or as some planters will say one 
lor every twenty female trees, must be cut down and young 
plants pi »c< d in their stead. Many of these will in their turn 
prove ot the sturdier sex and require to be removed, thereby 
postponing to an indefinite peiiod, perhaps for twenty years, the 
filial arrangement of the plantations. Dr. I umsdame has ave- 
raged the unpioductive trees in a plantation behue thinning at 
one-third of the whole; but it seems to ine that there will be 
greater safety in rating it at one-half of the total number. The 
planter will also have to take accidents into the account. The 
trees which have both male and female blossoms cannot be 
much depended on, and must of necessity yield a less quantity 
of fruit than the female trees; and they appear to decrease in 
fertility in proportion to the increase of stimulus in shape of 
manure. It is a remarkable fact that during the unprecedent- 
ed drought of four months in 1832, during which only 4j 
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qicheaof rain fell, many old nutmeg tree$ m Glugor planta- 
tion whuh bad never before beta known to exhibit other than 
4|M)U bl were suddenly, and permanently it should seem, 

transformed into monoecious trms and bore crops ot tin it 
while female trees remained unchanged* A diaiuht of such 
continuance would not be thought exhaordmary in many tro- 
pical region; but here where there aie fiequrut showers and 
heavy dews neatly throughout the year, the UMiniUuated Urvor 
of the ^ns r«us was feltseveiely The leavtSot the spice 
tree tell pff and the fryit shrivelled up, and by plentiful water- 
ing glQiie were ma»V plantations saved. It may here be ob- 
served that artificial wntemiff will not compensate for aridity 
in the atmosphere or insure a competent produce Excepting 
i he loss of part ot then leaves the clove tr^rs did not suffer, 
and tiny boie abundantly at the eu*mm» ^e*son ; but the 
IHi'tmeg tiees did not quite recover the shock for a year. 

During this drought numbers oi tall hint trees indigenous 
tp ibe climate died, ami in the fiat alluvial lam's of Province 
\\ elie^Ley patches ot high fetrtst frees became so diasicated, 
that they caught hre and wf*e consumed while water could 
on y be had bv digging sixteen ftet deep. 

A moist atmosphere appears essential towards the per- 
fecting of the nutmeg and mace. The male irees here 1 hive 
observed ar a invariably more precocious than the female. The 
planar will often therefoie be mortified to find here and there 
continuous row of the mo^t luxuriant and hopeful young 
tcees, on winch he had been wont fo look with pride, suddenly 
put lorth the obnnxmus and unprofitable blossom The renie- 
dma for this evil prq osed by Mr, Emusdauie of either grafting 
or marching on- male stocks to obtain monoecious trees or of 
getting the pbnts m a nqr-ery at four feet distance and forc- 
ing them by lifting them frequently out of their bed to shew 
then* sex, are perhaps *oo problematical to be attempted at first 
on a large scale, yet they should be made on a small one. 

The nutmeg tree fruits on Penang about the seventh 
yfar, following thereby a mle of nature which vs applicable 
ifiih b« t very few exceptions to aft the tad fruit trees 

in this part of the w<whh A*t Beaconfen U>ay are mi a full 
sfefe of about the fefteeath year s a rapid ap- 
proach by no means indicates, permanent 

vigor. lltolncqas as vt vs said the untm^c trees do not 

often heap till th^ ninth yenr, They then go o» fliers increas- 
ing p productiveness up to their eightieth year, after which 
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they gradually decline during nearly an equal peiiod. Pear 
and apple trees in England have been known to attain to the 
age of nine hundred yeais. 

The observation of Dr. Lumsdaine respecting the quantity 
of produce yielded by nutmeg tree at JBencooleri, may be pretty 
aptly applied to that obtained from Penang trees, namely , about 
5/6s. of nutmeg and l \lb. of mace from each tree in good 
bearing, taking them one with another, for some trees bear 
heavy crops while others give scanty ones. 

On Penang the trees bear all the year round, but the 
chief crop is in the months of March, April and May, instead 
of September and the three following months, which are, as 
observed by Dr. Lumsdaine, the Boncoolen harvest mouths. 
Besides the above principal crop there is here at Penang a 
second rate one in October and November. The quantitv and 
quality of nutmegs and mace are very liable to lie affected oy 
heavy falls of rain, which cause the nutmeg to burst prema- 
turely, especially if succeeded by a hot sun. While tl^e in- 
digenous fruit trees are subjected to the serious depredations of 
the monkey tribe, vampires or flying foxes, squirrel and the 
musang or fox c at, the nutmeg and clove trees remain unmo- 
lested by them, provided the fruit be removed at the proper 
time. But of late some plantations have . been extensively 
preyed on by human depredatois, and no doubt planters would 
deem it no inconsiderable boon were a local law to be vouchsafed 
for their protection, making it a punishable offence or misde- 
meanour for any one to have spices or spice plants in posses- 
sion without being able satisfactorily to account for them. 

Spice trees like others have however their natural enemies. 
There is an insect which occasionally perforates the stem and 
branches especially of the clove tree, and the white ants and a 
blight sometimes injure a few trees. The former make their 
nests and pile up the earth around the stem impeding its vigor. 
But by a bountiful provision of nature these, wholesale con- 
sumers are not partial to lLvevvood and the&eiore do little more 
injury ; were the case otherwise, what forrest however majes v 
tic, could withstand their attack. 

The Clove. — There are seyetal species of the clove: 
Mr. Crawfurd has enumerated five sorts ; the ordinary, the 
female clove with a . pale stem, the keyrge or loo?y clqye, 
the royal clove, and; the wild sort. The. most productive 
sort in. Penang appears to be one, having a ^lightly curlgd and 
small leaf. 
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The clove tree flourishes best on elevated sites. On the 
plain here it grows during the first six or eight years with an 
almost supernatural vigor, the precursor of prematme decay. 
After the tenth year it exhibits a shaggy aspect, with frequently 
a withered top. It is probable that in such a locality it will 
rarely survive to any useful purpose the 15th or 20th 
a ear. In Bencooien as we find by Dr. Lumsdaine’s account, 
the tree decayed after the 24th year. The life of a clove tree 
at^Amboyna is supposed to be limited to 75 years. 

It thrives well, however, on this island on the undulating 
grounds skirting the hills, and there are trees thirty years old 
yet vigorous in such situations ; but an elevation of from 300 
to 1,000 feet above the level of the sea would seem best adapt- 
ed to it. There aie nevertheless trees about thirty years old 
and 2J feet in girth on the flag staff lull, at an elevation of 
2,200 feet, which are yet lively and bear toleiable crops, Jn 
the Moluccas the clove tree it is said thrives on soil which is 
hardly fit for any other, but there it is in situ . It is never 
manured on the hills in Penang, but on the plain the stimulus 
is requisite. 

The roots of this tree should be allowed to spread freely 
even above the surface; nothing destroys it sooner than clog- 
ging the lower part of the stem with earth or allowing any 
water to remain soaking on the upper roots and stem. 

Tapping is not here practised as at the Moluccas- 

The principal plantations here lie on undulating land and 
on the tops, slopes and ridges of hills ; only a few straggling 
trees are to be found as yet in Province Wellesley, Penang 
cloves are deemed first rate in the English market. Since 
1821 the cultivation of the clove has rapidly advanced, an 
additional number of about 50,000 having been planted. 

A clove plantation i3 not infested by male trees like one 
of nutmeg trees; every tree bears, although some trees yield 
more fruit than others. It is rather a capricious tree and it 
is seldom that alDthe trees in a plantation bear at the same 
time. More than two good crops in three years cannot be 
expected. Allowing for this break in its round of produc- 
tiveness, the quantity of produce of a plantation of ten years 
atan ding cannot be estifci&ted higher in an average of years than 
five pounds of drj^lVitrt for each tree one with another, 
although some JtreCs will yield occasionally from 20 up to 40 
lbs. of drie#^oduce. This tree as in its native country the 
Molucca# tlirows out new shoots in May, from which the bios- 
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soms are to come, thus arguing a similarity in the climates of 
these islands and Penang, 

The clove harvest may be generally expected to com- 
mence about the beginning or the middle of November and to 
be nver by the middle of January. 

The mother clove does not ripen for three or four months 
after. The Chinese have taken a fancy to the dried mother 
cloves considering it medicinal, and a quantity is annually 
exported to China. Some planters arc of opinion, and it is 
perhaps a right or.e, that the mother clove exhausts the tree. 
The clove tree can be multiplied by layers, but not to any pro- 
fitable put pose in so far as experiment has yet gone; the pro- 
geny be mg stunted. 

The spice planter at Penang should, until circumstances 
alter, continue to act the part of tenant ; for the Chinese are 
the only class disposed to take a spice plantation on a lease; 
and it should be generally made known that rent in their ap- 
prehension means the sharing the produce equally with the 
landlord ; while unless bound down under a high penalty, 
which few can obtain security for, they invariably resort to 
such a stimulating and forcing mode of culture, that the tries 
if not ruined will be so exhausted on the expiration of the 
h use as to require years for their recovery. 

Having now brought the account of these valuable 
branches of cultivation to a close, the next product for consi- 
deiation is, — 

Pepper. — Pepper was during many years the staple pro- 
duct ot Penang soil, the average annual quantity having been 
neatly four millions of pounds; but previous to the year 1810 
the above amount had decreased to ‘about two and a half 
millions of pounds, which was the result of the continental 
system. 

The price having fallen at length to 3 and 3f dollars the 
picul, with only a few occasional exceptions of rises, the cul- 
tivation of this spice was gradually abandoned, and the total 
produce at this day does not exceed 2,000 piculs. 

The original cost when pepper was at a high price, toge- 
ther with charges of transporting it to Europe, amounted to 
£30,357 for every five hundred tons, and the loss by wastage 
was estimated at £5,405. In 1818 there remained on the 
island 1,480,265 pepper vines in bearing, and the average 
value of exports of pepper from Penang, including that received 
from other places, was averaged at 100,870 Sp. dollars. 
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Aft might have been foreseen, the fall of prices has so great- 
ly diminished the cultivation of pepper to the Eastward, that a 
re-action is likely to take place, and has in fact partially shewn 
itself already. Some Chinese in Penahg and Province Welles- 
ley seem to be preparing to renew the cultivation. There is 
abundant scope for this purpose on both sides the harbour, and 
eveiy facility is at hand for carrying it on. 

The pepper plant or vine requires a go d soil, the richer the 
bett^i, but the red soil ot the higher hills is not congenial, the 
Chinese think, to it. Idle undulations skit ting the bases of 
the hills, and the deep alluvial lands where not saturated with 
water, or subjected to be overflowed, are preferred. 

The Chinese have always been the chief cultivators, and 
When the speculation flourished they received advances from 
the merchants, which they paid back in produce at fixed rates. 

The plants are set out at intervals every way of from si vm 
to twelve feet according to the degree of fertility of the sod, so 
that there are from BOO to 1,000 vines in one orlon'g of land ; to 
each vine is allotted a prop of from ten to thirteen feet high 
cut from the thorny tree called Did dap , or where that is 
seaice from the less durable Hoonglai ; these props take root, 
thus affording both shade and suppoit to the plant. The plants 
may be raised from seed pepper, but this plan is not appioved 
of, cuttings being preferable as they soonest come into bearing. 
The pits in which these cuttings are set, should be a foot and a 
half square and two feet in depth ; manure is not often applied, 
and then it is only some turf ashes. However unpictmesque 
a pepper plantation niav be stdl its neat and .uniform appear- 
ance renders the landscape lively, and there can be little doubt 
that the Claud has suffered in its salubrity since the jungle 
usurped the extensive tracts formerly under pepper cultiva- 
tion. 

When the vine has reached the height of three or four feet 
it is beht down and laid in the earth, and about five of the 
strongest shoots which now spring up, are retained and care- 
fully trained up the prop, to which they are tied by means of 
ligatures of some strong creeping plants, such as the Ukar 
M6ediri. 

One Chinese, *ftkr the plantation has been formed, can 
take cafe of tW6 otlongs of laricf. The usual mode is this — an 
advance is made by the capitalist to the labourer for building a 
house and fdr Agricultural implements; he theh receives two 
dollars monthly 1 6 subsist on until the end of the third year. 
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when the estate or plantation is equally divided betwixt the 
conti acting parties. 

The Chinese and even Euiopeau cultivators used formerly 
to engage the Chinese who had just arrived from China; they 
paid off their passage money and then allowed them two 
dollars monthly for provisions for one year with a suit of 
clothes, by which means the cost of the labor of one man 
averaged about three dollars monthly; but tins plan is attend- 
ed with rishs. 

The cost attendant on the cultivation of two 01 longs of land 
with pepper for three years, the Chinese labourer leceiving 
the usual hire oi Jive Spanish dollars monthly, will be nearly 


as follows : — 

Pi ice of land clearing and planting, Sp. Drs. 40 

Quit lent at 75 cts. per an. per orlong, 9 

Two thousand plants, 4 

33iito Diddap props, 6 

Implements, it 

House, 10 

Labour, . „ . , 200 

Interest loosely calculated at 30 


Total Spanish dollars, 305 


In a very good soil a pepper vine will yield about J of a 
pound of dry produce at the end of the first yeai ; at the end 
o' the second about a qu alter of a pound, and at the expiration 
of the third probably one pound. At the end of the fourth from 
3 to 3J flitto ; ditto fifth from B to 10 lbs. After the fifth yeat up 
to the fifteenth, or even the twentieth year, about ten pounds of 
dry merchantable produce may be obtained from each vine un- 
der favorable circumstances. The Chinese speculator used to 
rent out his half share of a tieW plantation for live years to Ins 
cultivating partner after the expiration of the first three years 
at the rate of thirty piculs per annum, the total pioduce of 
these five years givirtg about 56 piculs annually as an average, 
A pepper plantation never survives the thirtieth year un- 
less in extremely rich soil, and then it is unproductive; nor 
will the young vine thrive on old worn-out pepper land, a pe- 
culiarity which is applicable to the coffee tree. The chief 
crop lasts from August to February. Four pounds of dry pro- 
duce for ten of green is considered a fair estimate. Great 
care is requisite in the management, of the vine, and especially 
in training and tying it on the props. It is subject to be in- 
jured by the attacks of a small insect. The green pepper diies 
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in two or three days, and if it is intended that it shall be black 
it is pulled before it is quite ripe. I o make white peppci, the 
berry is allowed to remain somewhat longer on the vine; it is, 
when plucked, immersed in boiling water, by means of which 
process and subsequent friction, before drying, the husk is 
separated. 

The Coco a nut Tree. — The cultivation of this tiee 
deserves particular notice, since its fruit not only forms part 
of the daily food of all classes of the community, but is an ex- 
portable article to neighbouring regions, and as of late yoais 
the oil which it yields has been rendered available in the 
manufacture of candles in England. 

On a rough estimate, for an actual numeration has not been 
lately taken, the total number of bearing trees on Penang 
may be stated at 50,000, and those in Province W< llesley at 
20,000 ; but very large accessions to these numbers have of 
late years been made. The tree is partial to a sandy soil in 
the vicinity of the sea, and Province Wellesley offers therefore 
greater facilities, perhaps, for its cultivation than Penang does, 
as its line of clear beach is longer and has many narrow 
stripes oflight or sandy land lying betwixt the alluvial Oats in 
land. There are several kinds of this tree known here; one 
has a yellowish colour observable both on the branches and un- 
ripe fruit ; its branches do not droop much ; a second has gieen 
spreading branches more drooping than the former, the fruits 
being green coloured until ripe. This is perhaps most prolific ; 
it also bears the soonest, it we except the dwarf coeoanut, 
which fruits at the second or third year before the stem has got 
above one foot high. This last kind was brought from Malacca ; 
it attains in time to the height of the common sort, its fruit is 
small and round, and of course less valuable than the oilier 
sorts. There is also a coeoanut so saturated with green that 
the oil expressed from its kerned partakes of that colour. 

It is a mistaken supposition that the coeoanut Iree will 
flourish without care being taken of it. The idea has been in- 
duced by the luxuriant state of trees in close proximity to 
houses and villages, and in small coves where its roots are 
washed by the sea. In such circumstances a tree from being 
kept clear about the roots, from being shaded, and from oc- 
casional stimuli, advances rapidly to perfection ; but in an ex- 
tended plantation a tegular and not inexpensive system of cul- 
ture must be followed to ensure success. 

The nuts being selected when perfectly ripe from middle 
aged trees of the best sorts, are to be laid on the ground under 
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shades, and after the roots and middle shoot with the t^o 
branches have appeared, the sooner they are planted the better. 
Out of 100 nuts only two-thirds on an average will be found 
to vegetate. The plants are then to be set out at intervals of 
30 or 40 feet ; the latter, if ground can be spared, and the 
deptli will be regulated by the nature of the soil and the nut 
must not be covered with earth. The plants require in expos- 
ed situations to be shaded for one or even two years, and no 
lalang grass must be permitted to encroach on their roots. A 
nursery must be always held in readiness to supply the numer- 
ous vacancies which will occur from deaths and accidents. 
Idie following may be considered the average cost of a plan- 
tation until it comes into bearing: — 

First Cost ; — 100 or longs of land: 


Purchase money of land ready for planting 1,000 

7,000 nuts at l| dr. per 100. 105 

Houses of coolies, carts, buffaloes, &c. &c 100 


1,205 

Yearly cost for seven years : 

1st year 10 labourers at 3 drs. per month, including carts, 


& c 300 

Tear and wear of buildings, carts and implements 50 

Overseer at 7 drs. per month 84 

Quit rent average*. . . , 50 

Nursery and contingencies 50 


Total per annum .... .. 504 

Seven years at this rate will be, 4,158 


Total Sp. Drs 4,752 

To this sum interest will have to be added, making perhaps a 
sum total of Spanish drs. 6,000, and this estimate will make 
each tree, up to its first coming into bearing, cost one Spanish 
dollar at the lowest. The young cocoanut tree requires manure, 
such as putrid fish and stimulating compounds containing a 
portion of salt, On the Coromandel Coast the natives put a 
handful of salt below each nut on planting it. 

The chief natural enemy of this free is a species of ele- 
phant beetle, which begins by nibbling the leaves into the 
shape of a fan ; it then perforates the central pithy fibre so that 
the leaf snaps off, and lastly it descends into the folds of the 
upper shoot where it bores itself, a nest, and if not speedily 
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extracted or killed, will soon destroy the tree. It has been 
found impossible to cultivate the eocoanut tree at Singapore 
on account of the depredations of this creature. 

In Penang and Province Wellesley it has only been ob- 
served within the last two years, and is believed to have come 
from Keddah. A similar kind of beetle is however known on 
the Cotomandcl (’oast, and it is extracted by moans of a long 
iron needle or probe having a barb like that of a tish hook. 
By using this and by pouring salt or brine on the top of the 
tree so as to descend amongst the folds of the upper shoot the 
evil may be prevented or got rid of: the natives of Keddah 
say that this insect appears at intervals of two, three, or more 
years. The cultivators here adopt a very slovenly expedient 
for collecting the fruit. Instead of climbing the tree in the 
manner practised on the Coromandel Coast by help of a h'»op 
passing round the tree and the body of the climber, and a li- 
gature so connecting the feet as to enable him to clasp the tree 
with them, the Malays cut deep notches or steps in the trunk 
in a zit* zag manner, sufficient to support the toes or the side 
of the foot and thus ascend with the extra aid only of their 
arms. This mode is also a dangerous one as a false step, when 
Dear the top of a high tree, generally precipitates the climber to 
the ground. This notching cannot prove otherwise than inju- 
rious to the tree. But the besetting sin of the planter of co- 
coanuts and other productive trees is that of crowding- Coco- 
anut trees, whose roots occupy when full grown, circles of from 
40 to 50 feet in diameter may often be found planted within 
eight or ten feet of each other, and in the native compongs all 
sorts pf indigenous fruit trees are jumbled together with so 
little space to spread in that they mostly assume the aspect of 
fo/est trees and yield but sparing* crops. 

The cpmmou kinds of the eocoanut under very favorable 
circumstances begin to bear at six years of age; but little pro- 
duce can be expected until the middle or end of the 7th year. 
The yearly produce of one tree with nriother may be averaged 
at 80 nuts; the tree where the plantation is a flourishing one, 
fuming the number of trees in one hundred orlongs to be 
5,000, the annual produce will be four hundred thousand nuts, 
the minimum market value of whicli will be four thou- 

sand ‘8 illpiirs , and the maximum 8,000 drs, Fiom 
either offl^^sums six percent, must be deducted for the 
'post of collecting and carriage, <fcc. The quantity of oil which 
'can be manufactured from the above number of nuts with be as 
nearly as possible 834 China piculs of 133J/6*. 
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The average price of th& quantity at 7 drs. per picul, 5,838 
Deduct cost of manufacturing, averaged at and col- 
lecting, watching, &Cv * . , « £,959 

Profit Sp. Drs 3,779 

mi . . % .. - _ 


The Chinese, who are the principal manufacturers of the 
ml, readily give a picul of it in exchange for 710 ripe nuts, 
being about M3 piculs of oil out of the total produce of the 
plantation of 100 orlongs. The price of cocoanut oil has 
been so high in the London market as from 30/. to 35/. per ton, 
or about an average of ten dollars per picul. But it rose last 
year to 15 drs. per picul in Penang, and is now at 9 drs. It 
ts said that English casks have not been found tight enough 
for the conveyance of this oil to Europe, but if the article is 
really in great demand, a method will no doubt he discovered 

to obviate this inconvenience* 

So long however as the cultivator can obtain a dollar and 
a half or even one dollar for 100 nuts, he will not find it pro-* 
fi table to make oil, unless its price rises greatly. 

Soap is manufactured at Pondicherry from this oil, but 
it is not seemingly in repute. The attempt has not b eon made 
in Penang with a view to a market. 

There is scarcely any coir rope manufactured at this in- 
land, so that the profit which might (were labour cheaper) 
arise from this application of the cocoanut fibre, is lost,. The 
shell makes good charcoal : the leaves are scarcely put to any 
purpose, the nipah being a superior material for thatching. 

The cocoanut tree is exceedingly apt to be struck by 
lightning, and in s^ch cases it is generally destroyed. It is a 
dangerous tree therefore to have close to a bouse,. 

If the trees are widely planted, coffee may he cultivated 
under their shade. It is generally believed that the extracting 
of toddy from thistree hastens its decline. 

The Nicobar Islands used partly to supply the Penang 
market with this indispensable article ; but their depopulation 
has greatly reduced the quantity. 

On the whole it may be said that there is no cultivation 
which insures a return of produce with so much certainty as 
that of the cocoanut tree ; and as Rangoon, the Tenasserim 
Coast and Singapore, will probably always remain good mat* 
kets for the raw nut, there appear to be every chance of the 
value of that produce affording ample remuneration to the 
planter. — Prince of Wales 9 Island Gazette. 

(To be continued.) 
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IMPORTANT DECISION.—UOURT OF JUDICA- 
TURE. 


(By Sir B. H. Malkin, Recorder .) 

SALLY SASSOON versus R. F. WINGROVE, ESQ., SHERIFF* 
JUDGMENT. 

This was an action against the Sheriff for seizing under 
a writ of sequestration against Lee King, and selling lands 
mortgaged b> him to the plaintiff: and the only question in 
the case was as to the validity of the mortgage. 

The mortgage was not impeached as fraudulent or colour* 
able, but it was said to be invalid on two grounds : first, as 
purporting to be a release in the fee, and therefore invalid 
wiimut a lease for a year to support it; and secondly, for 
want of registry, according to Government Regulation of 
1830. 

The first objection is clearly invalid. The mortgage lias 
some words belonging to a conveyance in fee, but it is, ill 
fact, of an estate for years. The necessity of the prior lease 
in the case of a conveyance really in fee arises only put of the 
rule of law requiring livery of seisin, in the case of transfer 
of an estate of freehold in possession : and as that rule does 
not apply to a lease for years, any conveyance shewing an 
intention to pass the ini mediate interest and possession and 
containing words adequate to do so, is sufficient* The mort- 
gage indeed is informal ; but it is valid to pass the whole in- 
terest subject to the proviso. 

On the second point, it is not contended for the plaintiff 
that the mortgage was registered in compliance with the 
regulation, but it is said that the Regulation is illegal, as not 
/being within the authority given by the 53. Geo. 3. c. 155. 
sect. 98, p9, , to the Government to pass Regulations: and 
two grounds, first as not heing a regulation imposing 
a duty or fax, andjjecondly because Singapore is not named 
in the statute. ^ T 

On latter of these arguments, it is not necessary to 
'express aay judgment, as I am clearly of opinion that' the 
former is well founded* If the question did turn upon the 
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second^ I should feel it necessary to examine very minutely 
into the provisions of the treaties, statutes and charter affect- 
ing the relations of Singapore to the Government a^d to 
Prince of Wales* Island; before I came to the conc-lusmn that 
so great a mistake had been committed as that of failing to 
extend the provisions of 53. Geo. 3. to a place where they 
were undoubtedly just as much required as at Prince of Wales’ 
Island. 

Put it seems to me to admit of no question that the 
Regulation is not within the statute, as not being one for thw 
imposition of duties and taxes, and it is not even contended 
that it can be supported except on the authority of that sta- 
tute, on the looting of which also it clearly appears by Ws 
title and preamble to be passed. Now I think it is quiet 
clear that the real object of this Regulation was to regular 
the tenure and transler of land, and not to impose a duly on 
it, though, for the purpose of defraying the expences of the 
office to be constituted for its enforcement, cerrairt fees were 
imposed and to an amount which would probably make it 
profitable to the Government. The main question seems to 
be which was the primary and which the secondary object. 
If the object was the imposition of the duties, the power of 
the 99th section of the statute to make rules and regulations 
with respect to the duties and taxes imposed, might by pos- 
sibility extend to the imposition of the complicated machinery 
introduced j though this would in my judgment be a very 
strong construction to put on the words of the statute. But 
if the object was the regulation of the land, the assertion of 
the Company’s title, the registry of titles, for the sake of the 
public benefits to be derived from such registry itself (a most 
important object in my judgment everywhere, and ^specially 
here, but which cannot be effected except by some legal au- 
thority) — or even the latter security of the Company's rents, 
which though revenue , are neither, duty nor tax, then it 
seems to me that the establishment of a rate of fees was only 
subordinate and incidental to the main object, that the Go- 
vernment having no power to legislate for the main object, 
the Regulation is illegal, and that it is not pr|vented from 
being so by the ci^|tJStance that some profit may have been 
incidentally realiz^oUt of the fees established for another 
purpose. 

It would he useless to go minutely into the details of the 
Regulation, every page of which 1 think proves that the lat* 
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tor *« its real character. Its title shews it conclusi' ely. So 
4 q^ its preamble, and even m the two ^sections 8 and :9, in 
which alone the payments which can in any degree give it 
tth«e character? of a tax regulation are imposed, they are ex- 
rpressly declared to be levied in order to meet -the incidental 
charges, and are spoken of we fees, a sort of payment per- 
fectly distinct from a duty or a tax : so much t*o, that if it 
were not for the 11th section providing that they shall be 
carriedjto the credit of Government, vhere would be nothing 
in the terms of their imposition even to make them available 
5ta public purples. 

Many of abe purposes of the Regulation Jmight, nrtt- 
withsiancling itsdllegiility as a law, be secured by making 
them matters of condition and stipulation in the leases grant- 
ed by the Government. I do not think, however, * that in any 
case ’it could be inferred tlrafc the leases wdre/strbjec ted to 
those conditions, unless made so by express statement. or 
direct reference to the Regulation itself. And at all events 
no such stipulations could exist in *the (original lease of the 
property in questi »n, which is annexed to the .mortgage, and 
bears date Jong before the passing of .the Regulation. In any 
eusealso, as between third parties, such stipulations would 
probably be ineflfeetual, howeveravailhbie they; in ig lithe to 
secure the interests of ihe-Govermuent. If <the mortgage is 
tiobiUegal, >the mortgagor would: be bound by it, though be 
would h»Ve acted in com rarer! it on of his coveriafifc in tnaking 
it : and if fee would be bound by ir, his creditors, claiming 
Under him and standing in' his place, would *be bound also. 
No one Could enforce the ^stipulations introduced. for the be- 
nefit of the Government except the Government itself, or per- 
sons claiming under them by title paramount to that bt the 
leasees, The ease would just be-iikeJ that of a;cdnsdition m a 
leaser not. to< assign without licenee,<WhiCh jhas^oevfcr ;been 
supposed to render an assigmnent tnftde i 'm of 

void except bs ^against- the> a&sigUororhis resigns. A mere 
covenant would 1 make it void, t evenas > against : the m, but 

WOt|ld> only a* strthe co vemuter. 

. '5 a i^feiMiing quesiifrn - is to tthet amount bf 
damageifltV^ *8 f r ! uwde rate ad < that &£|j|mi «ia * , no prevent 
Ufiknr are willing e i&mqunt 

of substantial damage shall be recovered i\\ this action, the 
plMm i$i eonaefirffbg 4b xsfeeure. tbrj|!arobaser u nder itfee ebtecu- 
faiewipltlis title, discuss it 4n detail, nit Would 
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seem to*me, ^independently of suchiagreemeut, thatethe plain- 
tiff was entitled only to nominal damages, as he retains the 
right^of treating the sale as null. and void, and reserving the 
possession of the land and the mesne iprnfits of it tsioce the 
sale for the purchaser who would have to eek his jremedy 
against the sheriff. As however it is agreed that the sheriff 
shall make the necessary compensation at once, the only 
question is up to- what time the damages should be computed. 
It was suggested that the plaintiff had been himself in fault, 
having left no one to oct-for him, and ought not therefore to 
recover more than his principal and the interest due at tlie 
time of thesale. I do not see the force of the argument : 
the seizure took place with notice of the mortgage, and un- 
der a claim of right Arising out of the Regulation, and 
in all probability it would not have been the less enforced, 
even if the plaintiff had been here in person to assert his 
cLiim.' Besides, if the judgment is now given for nominal 
damages, the plaintiff if he proceeded against the purchaser 
would clearly* be entitled to recover not merely the possession 
of the land, but its*profiis during* tlve period of its unlawful 
occupation : and the sheriff, if liable at all to the. purchaser, 
would be liable to the extent of the -injury which be hart 
suffered. T see therefore po reason to deprive the plaintiff of 
interest. The sheriff I believe is indemnified hy the execution 
creditor, and it' is no? hardship that ~he should pay interest, 
having had the use of* the money. 

The judgment therefore will be entered; for the plaintiff 
for one dollar daumges, and costa, to be increased to 2,490 
dollars on the plahitiff a executing a conveyance of the land 
to the purchaser under the execution rand his accepting it. In 
the event of any appeal by the ^defendant, it is agreed that 
the only question raised is to be as to the validity of the 
mortgage and that the judgment is net? to hei reversed on the 
group'd thatifc ought to have been for nominal damages only. 
If the plaintiff * should refuse to execute, ©r the . purchaser, 
under the* execution to, accept a conveyance, .then * the judg* 
ment is to stand 1 for uaminhl damages. only, and the plaintiff 
is to be allowed to file* a* petition jappeal on x the ground 
that he ought to have recovered the full rvalue of his tuort'* 
gage, .and to Suspend all proceed**^ upon it, till lie has 
brought an action to recover the possession of the land, and 
that easehas been - finally disposed of, or appeal or others 
wise. ^Singapore Chronicle. - ? 
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AB DORAHIM versus LIEUTENANT N1WBOL0. 


A decision of an important nature was given lafely nt 
Malacca by the Hon’hle the Recorder, in the case of Ah 
Dora him versus Lieut. T. J. New bold, of which mention was 
made in several of our papers some months hack. The par- 
ticulars are briefly these. The pluintiff Dorahim was owner 
and commander of a trading boat, and in November last was 
returning therein to Malacca from Sungve Hava, near Lingie, 
when the defendant, who was in temporary command of the 
Lingie station, seized and detained the boat for four hours, 
taking from her three guns, a blunderbuss, a musket, a quan- 
tity of gunpowder and shot, with eight bag9 of rice, valued 
.altogether at 222 Sp. Drs. The damages were laid at 
500 Drs. 

The defendant, in his plea, set forth that he was sent in 
September last to take command of the frontier post at the 
mouth of the Lingie river by the officer then commanding the 
Malacca field force, with instructions as contained in a letter 
annexed, (see No. 3,) that consistently with those instruc- 
tions the defendant considered himself justified in making 
the seizure, and in acting as he did. It was notorious at 
Lingie that the said boat, as well as another belonging to a 
Chinese at Malacca, had been fitted out for the purpose of 
supporting the hostilities alluded to in the letter of instruc- 
tions (No. 2) by affording assistance to the vassal chief (al- 
Juded to therein) whose adherents, were in great distress for 
provisions. How far this seizure was legal, the following 
judgment, passed in open Court at, Malacca on the 29th ultimo 
by the Hon’ble the Recorder, will show. 

JUDGMENT. 

This was an action to recover compensation for the seU 
zure of a boat and certain articles mentioned in the petition > 
and the defence is in substance that they were seized by tne 
defendant, a military officer in command at Qualli Lingie, 
because the plaintiff had been engaged, or bad incurred rea- 
sonable suspicion of being engaged, in rendering assistance 
to bne of the f1f»4hr«Uigerent parties, not subjects of the 
BritUb Crovyu, which the defendant considered 

himself and bound to prevent* > And the substan- 

tial question is, whether he took a right view of his power 
and duties^!de .whether he has exceeded the bounds of the 
authority reposed in him. 
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The seizure look place under the following circum- 
stances : A native chief in the neighbourhood of the Malacca 
territory was engaged in hostilities with another, described 
in one of the documents produced, as his vassal. The relation 
between them is not material: the question in the case will 
not be whether their hostilities were to be called war or re- 
bellion. The Malacca Government professed neutrality be- 
tween the parties; and Mr. Newbohl the defendant was sent 
to take charge of a post where the observance of this neutra- 
lity was thought particularly important. While he continued 
in charge of it, the plaintiffs boat cleared out from Malacca, 
with regular passes from the authorities there, with a cargo 
consisting principally of rice ; delivered the greater part of 
it at a place beyond the limits of the British territory, and on 
her return was seized by the defendant for a real or supposed 
breach of neutrality in having supplied provisions to one of 
the belligerent parties, and probably with a view to prevent 
her again being engaged in a similar manner. If it were 
necessary to consider whether the boat had been actually so 
employed, the evidence would be very scanty : it seems to 
me however that the defendant had at least very reasonable 
grounds for supposing it to have been so, and that the exis- 
tence of these would justify his conduct, if the truth of the 
suspicion would do so. But it is my opinion tjiat the seizure 
was not legal in either case. 

It is not pretended to have been so on any general prin- 
ciples of English or international law. The right or duty 
to make it rests entirely on the orders received by the defen- 
dant ; and the seizure cannot be supported unless he acted 
with those orders, and unless they were themselves, m all 
their stages, supported by competent authority. Now the 
defendant acted upon orders received from Brigadier Wilson, 
who issued them in pursuance of certain directions received 
from Mr. Garling, the Resident Councillor at Malacca. The 
seizure therefore is illegal, unless it were within the scope 
of Brigadier Wilson’s orders, unless those orders were with- 
in the scope of Mr. Garling’s instructions, and unless those 
instructions were within the limits of Mr. Garling’s authority. 
A failure in any one of these conditions is fatal. It would 
be so ip any case, as each step is professedly founded 
on the preceding one ; but it is peculiarly so in this, as the 
whole interference is an abridgement of the general freedom 
of trade and action, and cannot be justified (except perhaps 
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where? military law has been detin red by eoWfrpetedt aft* 
thofity to bo generdlv in force) by any thing short of 
Ifoe authority ot Government, even if that won hi he saf» 
6cient. 

“ Now ii is finite clear, that nothing contained iff either 
of the papers b&ariwt* the siynntuie of Mr* Gnrliwg', autho- 
rize# *he seizure which has taken place. Ihe'first is merely 
a notification to the public that a blockade had been declared 
by a foreign power of certain pla< es tbtthin the Lingie fiver, 
passes would Wot bfe issued for those places, a?wd that confisca- 
tion by the blockading power mrght follow any attempt to elude 
the f»t o< kade ; a publication very expedient to be made for 
the benefit obthe trading community of Malacca, but which 
>n no way rendered it illegal for them to export to places 
within 4 he blockaded limits (to which however the plaintiff s 
boat did not proceed) it they were inclined to run the risk, 
and could obtain the necestenry papers The second, the let- 
ter addressed to Brigadier Wilson*, refers to the former , paper 
as containing every thing necessary with respect to what is 
there termed ** prohibited exportation#/' arid carries thd case 
therefore no farther except with respect to Arms arid ammuni- 
tion landed at Lingie, about which CfettiUA directions are given 
iri the 8th paragraph. It contains indeed a suggestion that 
it would be expedient to compel hriats to stop at Lingie, but 
it expressly declines to give any sueb ordtefv 

It is clear that these documents, however largely con- 
strued, cannot extend to authorize a seizure of a vessel and 
jourgo, returning from a place not within the prohibited founts. 
It is not material to enquire whether the error arose from 
ttrigfulier Wilson-s orders departing from tho instructions 
which he had received, or from the defendant's exceeding 
those orders. It might perhaps be found that the erior was 
( divf 4 ed ; that the Brigadier had gone farther thaw he was 
dite cMd in dfdering the complete preservation of the neutra- 
lity of the British territory itself, and tHfct the defendant hud 
s?gaio exceeded hi# order# m attempting to enforce the neutra- 
IHjHof oil person* proceeding from it* Bhr^hetber thri^ror 
f«ji the one orvhe other, or is divided between them, 
Mb$*. Nfewbjoid ha# exceeded the authurUy ^mfided by the 
G&vernmdnM he must he, at least civttly, respbrisiblS for t}ie 
consequences Of bis actions. It is uddoflbtediyanembarfass- 
i»g ease for an officer, when his military and hfs cfyil duties 
are 5 at variance 5 but it is only the inconvenience inseparable 
from every case of a double subordination. 
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The only other document to which it is necessary to* 
refer is the lettvr from Brigade Major Wyllie, conveying the 
expressions of Mr. Garling’s and i ol. Wilson’s approbation 
of Mr. Newliold’s conduct during his command at Qu&lla Lin- 
gi^, I do not think any subsequent ratification could be pro- 
perly treated as equivalent to an (interior command in such* 
a case as the present ; but however that may be, it is quite 
impossible in my judgment that this sort of general approba- 
tion as importing a recognition of tt>e propriety of each par- 
ticular transaction comprised in the service referred to. I am 
obliged in this case to come to the conclusion that the defen- 
dant, while acting in conformity with the general policy . has 
exceeded the particular orders of the Government ; but l see 
nothing in his conduct which should in any way prevent 
him from receiving the highest testimony to the general 
activity and intelligence of his services in a difficult and res- 
ponsible situation. But ifnot, his having received such tea* 
timony does not bear on the question. 

Besides the principal evidence in the case, there was a 
good deal of testimony as to acts done by the plaintiff at a 
place called Pancallan Bala; and a sort of secondary defence 
that the seizure might be justifiable for the preservation of 
i he neutrality of that place. It was not strictly within Mr. 
Newbold’s command, but may probably be considered as a 
place referred to in Brigadier Wilson’s orders; but certainly 
it is not in Mr. Garling’s. The plea also anti the, whole of the 
evidence respecting the seizure itself, treat it as made in con- 
sequence of what occurred at Sungei Raya and afterwards, and, 
not with reference to Pancallan Bala. Even therefore if the 
seizure might have been justified tor the preservation of the 
neutrality of that place, that was not the ground of it ; nor 
do I think that the evidence shews sufficient reason for expect- 
ing a future breach of neutrality There to justify a seizure on 
that ground ; nor that such a seizure as that, effected could 
have beep warranted as a measure of prevention with respect 
to Pancallan Bala* And Mr. New bold. ’a authority was clearly 
limired to prevention 5 it did not extend to punishment. The 
evidence, on this head therefore must be neglected ; and the 
decision of the case will depend on the question already dis- 
cussed, and must oft. the principles already stated, be in favor 
of the plaintiff*. ~ 1 

The only remaining question is to- the amount of 
damages. Th6 claims made for compensation for the loss 
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of a beneficial contract, and for the probable loss of a con- 
siderable debt seem to me- quite unsupported by evidence* 
I can see no reason why the plaintiff should not have exe - 
cuted that contract, and no probability that that debt may 
not now, ns well as ever, be enforced- r l he boat was- almost 
immediately returned ; the damages therefore will be mea- 
sured by the value of the other things taken j and as it 
was agreed on the trial that tiie plaintiff, if the judgment 
was in his favor, should receive back the tilings taken according 
to the list produced by the defendant, with the exception of 
the rice, the judgment of the Court will be for the damages 
laid in the petition^ with costs j the damages to be reduced 
to thirty dollars on delivery of those articles. 

DOCUMENTS REFERRED TO. 

No. i. 

41 Node* is lierhy triven to all whom it may concern that the Ltang 
di Pei mam Mooda tit Uambow declare* that hianeh ol the L«ngv liver 
which flow* between Soonjjex Oujoiig and Setnpang to ho closed againxt 
the iiitrodaction of arm% ammunition and giain, duiing the continuance 
of the existing di«tu» bance. 

f , 44 No passe® coiv*t> qnenlh will he granted for the exportation of the 
above article?, t« any place Is inn between Senitang and Soongey Onjjong. 

44 Aliy clandestine attempt on the Ling? nvei to evaile the spin! of 
th* resiiictive declaration otthe Dyang de peituatn Mooda will subject 
the prohibited articles to confiscation at Sompavig.” 

(Signed) S. GARL1 NG, Resident Councillor. 

Malacca, Sept. 21, 1835. 


No. 2. 

Extract of a Letter from the Horible S, Carling , Eey. Reticent Council • 
lor , Malacca^ to Brigadier F, W . Wilson t c. b . commanding the tv oo pi t dated 
Zitk September, 1853. ✓ « 

“ Adverting to what pawed during the personal interview with which 
you icceutly favored me, I liave the honoi to present yon with a few sug- 
gestions which may, in some degree guide you in the instructions which 
yon may issue to the officer about to he deputed to lake command at 
Dingy. 

2. The Paugholoo at that station (Lingy) is named Inclii Bassier. 
FVofti the distance of the poi t of Lingy, and the poverty of our establish- 
ment, we cannot enjoy (hat constant and practical eontronl over Inctai 
Bassier which is indispensable for preset ving in Ids mind a due sense of 
flip subordinate character of his office. Having.easy iiM* » coutee with rhe 
independent chiefs oil the Dingy border, he appears to have taken a ve» y 
active and highly improper interest in the dilutes between Jhe Lang do 
Perf© 0 wan Mooda and his vassal chief Inchi Reims. It would con«e<) iem- 
lyiife highly exfredieut tlieil the officer In command should maintain a* tar 
as compatible with hU militaiy duties,, right surveillance over the move, 
mepu of Iuchi Bassier. He shall, if your reply, plact* \\ withiq my power, 
he directed to consider himselOnruiediateTy under the control of the officer 
in command and to receive his orders through him, as respects* ah blatters 
connected with tire political interests of Government in the Dingy quarter. 

* SU The onclosptjl copy of a notification issued on the 2l*t iust. will ex- 
plain *!! that is necessary respecting piohibited exportations. It would 
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tend to enforce these requisitions, wpip boats obliged to stop at the Liugy 
I»oi t anti present then pusses. I am however aveise from insisting upon 
rhu, because I know not how • !*•» authoiilies at Siugapoia anil Penang 
may accoid in my views, ami because the craft of the neighbontibg lode* 
pendent native ports cannot, under present circumstances, he compelled 
to ii ml e i go this delay and inspection. Unless the older, were uuilouuly 
obligatory, embarrassment would spiiug out of its exertions. 

4. The Gun- boat Arrow commanded by Nacodah Daroo and now at 
Lingy, shall toi the pi rseiit, provided as above, be placed at the disposal 
of (lie otficei in command at that station. 

5. An aimed boa* which shortly Mnce was paid by Inchi Kettasto cut 
off communications bet ween Seinrang and the higher pat t of the' Lingy 
stream, wan biought down to tiie Qualla. I am told that one man teinaina 
in chaige, the i«>st of ihe party having letnrned ; but that the boat in under 
the diiect chaigo of tnclii Bassier, aud that Inchi Bassier ha« lodged ifi 
bin house lour of the bias* pieces with which that boat was oiiginally de- 
fended. All. Lewis was desired to direct that this boat should immediate- 
ly quit our shot es ; I understand that it yet remains at Lingv. It my in* 
foimaiion he cotiect, the boat should he immediately sent away, and if 
there be no ciew to carry it away. Untight he hauled up on shore, and 
taken under diiect chaige by the officer in command. The officer in 
chaige should endeavour to ascertain whether the biass pieces mentioned 
above, aie with Iitchi Bassier, aud if they should he discovered, they should 
be demanded from him. 

6 Theie was a small residence built far the occasional resort of Inch! 
Kettas. This was raised without previous communications with the local 
authority and being a measure altogether disapproved of, Air. Lewis waa 
tfedivd to have it removed. The hut vet remains, if my infot malioti W 
conect. In this case, it should he immediately removed, giving the occu- 
piers i he option of doing this themselves. 

7. It lias been hiooght to my knowledge that Inchi Bassier has per- 
ntit'ed individuals to hiiug over their families, and after shelteiing their 
families, themselves have gone lip to Lmgy. This must m>j he allowed, 
litctn Bassiei will be directed to hting to the notice ot rite officer com- 
manding, whenevpi individual settlers or families, whether to settle or 
not, landed at Lings. The discretion of the officer will he exeicised in 
peiriiitting am suoli practice as that noted above. 

8, All aims aud ammunition landed at Lingy should he lodged With 
the U uaiti, aud uo cxpoit pet nutted without my express concuncnce.” 

A tiue extract, 

(Signed) J S. WYLLIE, Major of Biigade. 

NoTV 

Brigadier Wilson’s Instructions, to Ensign NewJjold, 23d 
Light Infantry, 

$ir,— I have the honour t>> order of the 'Commanding Officer to send 
you an exiiact of n letter received by him from the Resident Councillor 
at Malacca dated the 25th instant, also a notice to the Public by the same 
authority dated 21 st instant, both of which are for your guidance and infor- 
mation in tiie exei cise ot the temporary command of Qtialla Lingv, for 
vthtch, from your general intelligence as to the country and people of that 
quarter, you are especially selected. 

The resistance of the vassal chief mentioned in that letter against hit 
supeiior of Uamhow appears Uy public notoriety to be supported by arms 
and ummiiniuon supplied by certain inhabitants of Malacca, who have taken 
a deep iut^test ih tiie same ; and it appears also that Qualla Lingy has 
been used in seveial respects tor, the purposes of forwarding their views. 

Yon aio therefoie requested not to allow Qualla Lingy ot\ its vicinity, 
being British tcnllbry, to be made the means of suppoitiug the above boa* 
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on f>iUie» *itJe by peimitHtur either rooa, niniR, aTOimuwthm, t * it 
miliiftry Mona, «* Hiiy ku*‘l, horn MaUcl’n hy the tiiltabiiaina of 
o& or it* without competent uuthouty, either to remain tlieic 

or to proceed fl mn it for that puipone. 

If apy *och, bioughr rt»pr«* w above HUMiU ft neil t are Jtttnied, you will be 
pleased to tie tain them allowing the boat* to <iepmt. 

Boat* with the *ahl war-tike mean:* found to have been sent to the 
&iitay ttWer from Malacca by ih*‘ aloieiuiul iniiabiiHiii*, and wbieh mav 
have ,ap regular pas* from the ptop<i, (Malacca uuihoiiije* may he stopped 
and llieii atniH and wai like stores he detained in like maimei. But the ge- 
nera) navigtuinn of the river is not to he uhsf meted. 

If atxy boats however einph>\ ed tor h nuiuUi put pose ami sent up the 
fcivei by pet»on» pot amenable to the Malacca .milhpiiiieM, they a«e to be 
waited off and hot allowed to laud in the British i,efiitor>, n r to tie assist- 
ed by any pomoua belpneifig |oit, but them is qt pic sent no authority tor 
ROM. to pievem such from proceeding up i lie vivej. 

cotnmandinfir < tfioet tiusts to >otu management and addiesg 
for carrying all this into tiffed, so as to avoid f'bw neoessity or resett- 
ing to actual violence and force, and an ad vantugeooM dtaposition and 
a strong display of youi means may be entered *u lake ava> all thought* of 
Resistance. 

You are requested to icport tome for 'Col. Wilton's iiifui motion, wlrat- 
u?er extraot dinary event may take place, as often as ©pi ortuniues may 
occur, iu the absence at present ol any more tegular iiieatta of commuiit- 
Catiag. 

I have the honor to he. Sir, your, &c. 

Uf , (Stalled) J. S, WYLLIE, M*j«« of Brigade. 

Malacca, Sepf. 1833. jSingupoie Chronicle* 
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Cairo, ‘April 1st, 1834. — 1 have an hour to spare, and 
cannot do better than write you a letter on the chance of its 
reaching you by the Calcutta steamer! or any other opportu- 
nity. I wrote you a note by Captain A., and. enclosed it to 
B., and I hope it may have reached you ere this does. Cairo 
is a very pleasant place tp reside in, and so far from the climate 
being bad or disagreeable, it is now as cold as we had it in S. 
in February, 1832, and the air is pure and very refreshing. 
The thermometer at 12 p. m, has beep, in the six days we have 
spent here, 81° 70° 66a 62° 63° and 61°. The first 
day there was a little touch of tire 4 * Kamse**n/* or hot wind, 
ktia, the second dav heavy rain,, since which, every day 
has been delightful. We saw the Pacha two days ago, and 
all much pleased with him! He i$ a fine, hale old man, 
aadftQ ||r from being repulsive m bis appearance and manner 
baa a sfnguiarW Hind addresg and sweet.smile. pew of the 
JWpnegge 5Mj' tne Duke of Wellington, and I should say his 
constitution is much better than that of his Grace. - He asked 
Very few questions about India, having doabtlees had plenty of 
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information on all points connected with that country* but made 
numerous enquiries ob the subject of c L i ri a bom Mr. J — — 
who had an opportunity of giving him (the Pad. a) a little 
butter , by telling His Highness the Chinese only .wanted a 
Prince like himself to be a great nation!. The Pacha's schools 
for the education of all classes and castes o(’ boys, will delight 
you, if ever you come by tins route, nnd the old gentleman 
^spokeofthem — as well he may — with evident pride and satis- 
faction. There are already seventy nine in Egypt, and nuiner* 
ous candidates cannot be admitted for want of roam. The 
equality amongst the boys, is one of the most singular points. 
We asked a very fine Greek boy who he was, and on an impu- 
dent Turkish boy ansvveiing, “ The son o' an oUl priest" ui 
a sneeiing tone, the Greek boy turned on him and stmek the 
Turk in the face with the back of his hand ! There is a finer 
school at Than, some miles from Caiio, but the boys are 
there older, and are studying for particular profession* ; whilst 
in the one we saw, their choice of a profession has not been 
made. These schools alone would be sufficient to stamp Mi- 
homed Alt as a liberal and great man, and I am quite astonish- 
ed at the little mentiofi made of them by other travellers. The 
Police of Cairo is excellent, and wonderfully Ggilant. No^ri. t 
can last an instant without both paities being led off to answer 
next day before the Lieutenant Governor (Haheeb Pacha) for 
their conduct. One old man we hired for a porter a as actually 
taken away to answer charges made by his \vi e for not per- 
forming his domestic duties regularly ! We visited the citadel 
on the 25th, and received great attention fiom Habecb Pach.i, 
why was transacting business in public, in a very elegant room. 
He is a very gentlemanly old man, said to be a Jew bv birth, 
and has risen entirely by his own talents. He gave us pipes 
and coffee, and desired his own personal Janiaspry to shew ug 
every thing worthy of being seen, and to accept of no reward 
(bukshish) as he valued his head ! In . fact, notwi bstaiyding 
all we have heard, many Englishmen might take a few hints 
here, in propriety and courtesy o\ conduct. The Lieutenant 
Governor s^id all young men should Uavel, and he had no 
doubt the superiority of Englishmen generally might be traced 
to their fondtms .3 foreseeing all paj^ of the world. A case was 
decided in pur prpaeiipe, honourable mike to tfie*o|d Pacha and 
to the new order fof things iathts } country. A Chii tian woman, 
who lived with some person, was brought up with a child in hef 
arms which she stated r\§& been fopnd at her master's dt>o& 



and which some of the inferior Tmkisb authorities wished to 
take from her and make a Mossulman. *The Pacha (Habeeb) 
instantly demanded if there were any proofs of the child being 
a Mossulman, and on hearing not, he desired the child to be 
returned to the woman (who whs strongly suspected of being the 
mother of it) and that no one should attempt to molest her. 
We saw the well called “Joseph's well 7 ’ in the citadel, but 
none of us were particularly struck with it. The room in which 
Mahomed Ali receives strangers when he ts residing in Cairo, rs 
very elegant, and another room in the citadel in which Habeeb 
Pacha was sitting, is algo very handsomely and comfortably ar- 
ranged. The remains of Saladin’a h;dl in the citadel is also 
well worth seeing, and a small but beautiful marble building 
close to it, is one of the most elegant things I have ever 
seen. The citadel is a place of no strength, but does well to 
overawe the population of Cairo, and I perceived the guns over 
the town were all of heavy calibre, and well mounted on iron 
gun carriages. Tire viewfiom the citadel is very fine indeed, 
infinitely superior to that from the pyramids. The road leading up 
to the citadel in which the Beys weTe slaughtered is just Such a 
place as has been usually described— steep and rocky, with high 
walls on either side. Mahomed All’s excuse seems to me ample, 
however we may shuddei at the honible alternative to which 
he was reduced, he heard the Beys had decided on his death, in- 
deed there is no doubtthey had, and therefore he decided that 
he should live and they should die. Captain SheiCr (in 
4 ‘ Scenes and Impressions”) has painted Mahomed Ali as the 
villain he believed himtobe when he had his interview, but onf 
party one and all agreed we had never seen a man whose person- 
al appearance indicated less the tyrant and oppressor as he has 
befer* depicted Cano looks an immense city when seen from 
the citadel, and is said to contain 300,000 people, but I should 
say this was under the population, and that 400,000 is nearer the 
mark. The bazars are constantly filled with a dense crowd, 
and in the outlets the people seem to be very numerous. The 
people are a remarkable good looking race, and I have seldom 
%o many fair and pretty women, although the great majori- 
ty of them are of the lower classes, and many of them cover all 
their fecekat the eyes. The women seem to be to the men as 
2 1, TwjjlBen are well m ade, particularly about the legs, 

even theleast boys have elegant legs! I do not believe 
there is any thing in the world that cannot be had for purchase 
in Cairo. Goud bazars of course you have seen in Persia, 
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but I had never seen in the East any thing like these I have 
seen here. The regularity and extreme cleanliness of the 
streets is admirable: no bad smells, even in the most un- 
frequented places. The houses are, however, generally mean 
in the extenor, but inside I dare say they are good, for we live 
in a perfect paluce, the entiance to which is through a long 
narrow entry, like some I remember in Belfast, in which two 
persons can hardly pass, and yet there are marble floors and 
baths, and plate glass windows in it! The rooms are 40 
by 20 (5 of them) and 20 feet high. We visited the pyramids 
yesterday, and were all of us disappointed. The magnitude 
is indeed quite awful, but there is nothing else to be admired, 
and tiie interior will never repay the labour and annoyance 
of diving into them. We (all) ascended in about eight 
minutes. The ascent is nothing; and I think the descent still 
easier, and you know my nerve on ascending heights is very 
indifferent. The pyramids are, you aheady know, great squares 
of 750 feet in the base, and 460 feet in perpendicular elevation. 
The steps are reckoned from 204 to 210, arid amongst them 
I did not see, and I most particularly observed and measured , 
above 3 or 4 that were less than two feet broad, and the 
majority were nearly 3, and the average of the whole about 
2| feet in breadth. This you will find very different from 
most accounts, but E. and myself went, measure in hand, 
determined to decide the matter, and you may theiefore rely 
on these dimensions. The height of the steps, except in 3 
or 4 places, is never more than three feet, and generally very 
much less. The breadth of the step is such as to make the 
most nervous person feel perfectly safe. The ascent is by the 
angle of the pyramid, and there is a resting place about half- 
way up, which is about sixteen feet square, where the Sara- 
cens threw stones down in their attempt to destroy this pyra- 
mid. The most striking view of the pyramid is to stand near 
the centre, and about twenty yards fiom the base, and look 
diiectly upwards to the summit. The vastness and grandeur* 
of the stiucture is then seen with the greatest effect; but from 
other points I cannot say they appear to me at all wonderful. 
The great sphinx in front of the second pyramid is a very^ 
coarse unsightly figure, with the features of a negro, and I saw 
nothing to admire in it. There are numerous remains of smaller 
pyramids, tombs, &c., some of which are decorated inside with 
curious figures, engaged in all sorts of domestic affairs. The 
most singular of which is a cow giving birth to a caff. There 
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a|so m£n working a wine press, persons slaughtering an? 
bx t w^mien churning, persons dancing, &c., all admirably exe- 
cuted, infinitely superior to the grottoes of Beni Hassan, which 
otir party thbug'.t very little of although they have been much 
praised by others. After descending from the pyramid (Called 
Cheep*) the view fioin which is nothing remarkable, we pene- 
trated into v, by a passage which descends for about 100 feet* 
This package is about 4 feet square. After this, there is a 
place ten or twelve feet high to climb* up, and then along 
rtaitca'Sft, very gentle in It* slope, leads into the great chamber. 
„The dust, beat, and filth, is abominable, and there is nothing 
but honour to be gained by the visit. The second pyramid is 
rnaccessible, at least.to Europeans, on account of the coating 
Which frl Is up the steps near the top. There are two beautiful 
Sarcophagi lying* near the sphinx, which have been lately dis-* 
cowered in a tomb very deep in the rock, and brought up for 
the purpose of being removed to Emope. They Are of granite, 
polished in the most beautiful manner; and a female figure 
Represented in a kneeling posture in both of them, is quite ex- 
quisite The owner (Mr. Pioz’fn) is said to have defaced the 
hieroglyphic inscription on them after taking a copy in order 
tb eucreaSe their value 1 The inscription is certainly defaced, 
but T can scarcely baVe imagined any educated person of the 
present day guilty of such intense barbimty. There is nothing 
else worthy of observation near the pyramids. The distance 
from the bank of the Nile is as near as possible five miles by 
the rood, which winds very considerably, but not more than 
four miles astheCiow flies. The distance from Cairo to the 
river is about 3 J miles; I therefore conclude that those who have 
mentioned that the pyramids were 9 to 10 miles distant, meant 
from the city of Cairo, and ifso, it would be as near as possible 
correct. During the inundation it is necessaiy to proceed 
along the bunds winch cross the plain, and the distance may 
be increased even thteefoid. * The plain between the river 
$fiT« and the pyramids is one entire sheet of cultivation, inter- 
fjfecU'd wnh numerous canals, and the crops, mor$ particularly 
W&ijte’efovei\ ate as fine as it is possible to conceive. The 
ftilehmetOr for measuring the rise of the river, con data of a 
feiiaft, QR c lamber, sunk to the depth of about thirty 
feet in to t h d 1 gfi rib , and which has two opening 'shut with grat- 
ih^s commuwAtiiig with tue liver, with a graduated stone pillar 
tfHftg froth the centre: When we saw it (29th March) there 
Was' fcbout twelve feet of the pillar still under water, and 
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the marks on the walls of the shaft shewed a rise of about 
12 feet more, which agrees with the accounts published—- 
that is to say, the river has got to fill 12 feet before it 
is at its lowest, and then it rises 24 or 25 feet at Cairo. 

I was much disappointed with the tombs of the Caliphs,' of 
which we have all seen such grand views in drawings. They 
are greatly inferior to many Mahomedan buildings of a simi- 
lar nature in India. The tombs of the Pachas are very sin- 
gular. The rooms in which they stand are fitted up with 
chandeliers arid elegant Turkey carpets, and one of them 
would make a veiy handsome drawing loom. In speaking of 
the pyramids, I forgot to mention, that a poor voung English- 
man lost his life in 1832 by falling from one, to the summit of 
which lie ascended by being fool-hardy, atid attempting to skip 
down it as down a flight of stairs. One stumble is of course 
certain death, for there cannot be a hope of the body being ar*^ 
rested in its piogress to the bottom. The angle the sides make 
with the ground is 52°. There are wonderful improvements 
going on around Cairo in all directions, and in ten years, should 
the present system continue, it must become a splendid sample 
of an Eastern city. One mosque with a fountain attached to it, 
where all passers-by are served with delicious water, gratis, out 
of neat brass cups, is most worthy of being seen. It was lately 
built by the Pacha in memory of his son Toussan Pacha, who 
died very suddenly under singular circumstances. He(Toussafr 
P.) had received a beautiful Circassian girl from Constantino- 
ple, and on the evening they first met they both died very sud- 
denly, it was given out, of cholera. Ibrahim Pacha's (Maho- 
med Ali's only and adopted son) palace is a fine, but curious 
building. The exterior is spoiled by some very paltry painting, 
but two rooms of 210 feet by 55, with marble floors and pillars, 
are really magnificent. There is one smaller room, about 60 
feet square, with a most beautiful marble fountain in it, and the 
divan part of it, fitted up with splendid embroidered furni- 
ture, Turkey carpets and window curtains, which conveys 
au idea of magnificence and comfort combined, I have never 
seen equalled. Some of the other apartments are handsome, 
and the view from one looking over the gardens and Nile Is 
quite lovely*. The residence of the ladies is about 400 yards frdm 
that of His Highness, but we were not invited to inspect it. Ibra- 
him Pacha now commands in Syria, and I presume tlTe greater 
part of his establishment is there also, as I would not give 
100 Rupees for the best horse we saw in his stud herq. 
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Many of tli era we were told, however, were at gras?. Ibra- 
bim Pacha's gardens on the Island 'of Khoda, and separat- 
ed from the palace by a narrow branch of the river, are 
very beautiful, although it is only four years since they were 
commenced. One was formed by a Scotch gardener, and 
the «#tlier by a Frenchman, and it is really difficult to say which 
is most to be admired. They are kept in the highest order and 
laid out with much taste. Mahomed Ali’s own palace is a 
mean building, but the garden, of which we have only yet 
had a glimpse, is said to be very fine, and a pavilion in it, 
where he gives i^rand entertainments, is also considered mag- 
nificent. His Highness intends to build a grand palace very 
near the site of the present one, which stands on the bank of 
the river about three miles North of Cairo. There is a fine broad 
road so much raised as never to be under water, and planted 
with trees on each side leads the whole away from Cairo to 
JSiioobrah. The view in returning from Shoobrah to Cairo 
looking toward 1 * the city with the pyramids on the right, is 
on of the finest things I have ever seen. The modern tra- 
veller gives the circumference of the city of Cairo at seven 
miles, but it must be much nearer twenty miles, fifteen or six- 
teen at the least : one of the most singular things we have seen 
heie is the hatching of chickens by heat. There is a narrow 
passage with fires lighted in it and recesses like ovens on each 
side, in which many thousand eggs are placed. These ovens 
Communicate by a little opening with a place into which the 
chickens run or are led the moment they are hatched, and they 
are sold from thence at the rate of 8 for one piastre, 160 for 
one dollar. The Usual time for hatching the eggs is 21 days. 
The cheapness of living and the seal city of money in this coun- 
try is nearly incredible. Including 13 dollars, which went 
entirely to pay the hire of servants, I have only spent 43 dol- 
lars since I left Bombay, up to this present day, and this in- 
cludes the hire of camels from Cossier, guides and donkeys 
at Thebes boat*- on the Nile, and all table expences ! 1 and I 
b&ve never lived better in my life. Not one of the party have 
1 now give you a short sketch of our 
present disposed of the metropolis and 
one month and thirteen days from leav- 
ten all the wonders of Thebfes, Karnac, 
Aftb, and were under weigh with a flowing sheet for Keneh 
where we stopped to view the beautiful remains oFthe tem- 
ple ol w ®underah. The little time we occupied which was 


spent 50 dollars. I wu 
Jmirhfcy, having for the 
its neighbourhood. In 
bag Bombay, we had se 
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most ample for seeing all, will prove the absurdity of what is 
so often said, as to the great delay it causes in the homewatcl 
journey. Had the wind not tailed us, or rather had it not come 
very strong against us, we should have reached Cairo precise- 
ly six days after Burne* left it, although he gave up his visit 
to Upper Egypt to avoid delay ; and as it was, we were only 
eleven days after hitn, and the other party who went direct 
to Suez and missed every thing, that is really worthy of 
being seen. From Cossier to Luxor (not Keneh remember) 
the journey is, as B. said, a complete bugbear, and 1 have 
made fifty more comfortless in India. The tents are bad, 
very inconvenient fiom then weight, difficult to lace from 
the height of the walls, and requiring persons who under- 
stand the matter to pitch them. Double poled rowties would 
be infinitely superior in every respect, if t hey have a little fly 
attached all round to he pegged down, although thev might not 
look quite so grand in the Desert. We had always to pitch the 
the Bechohas ourselves, and this is not pleasant after a long 
fatiguing march, but our servants were engaged in pioviding 
dinner, a matter of infinitely more vital impoi tam e to all hun- 
gry travellers. We got excellent camels at Cossier at \ of a 
dollar each from that place to Luxor, and although we weie 
all unprovided with rope*, or seleotahs, the people put on ihe 
baggage so well, that not one load fell off in five days' march, 
or was the smallest article missing. We divided the 1 10 miles, 
which it very nearly is, from Cossier to Luxor into five days* 
marches, and by this means did it luxuiiously, but of course it 
can be done in much less at the pleasuie of tne parties travel- 
ling. The riding camels are very docile and good, but they do 
not move above 3| miles an hour. I would strongly advise all 
travellers to bring a high camel saddle with good cushions, and 
a pair of leather gaiters, reaching above the knee, to pieserve 
more particularly the calf of the leg, which is otherwise chafed 
in a manner not easily described. The price of a passage by the 
steamer is so very high that passengeis are emitted to much 
consideration, and 1 should therefore strongly recommend a 
lequest to be made by future voyagers tor permission to h<*ve 
one three -dozen case more added to their baggage. The twelvg 
boxes would never exceed half a ton , which can never be -of 
eonsequenee in such a vessel, and there is plenty of spare room 
already for stowage. I will send you a list uf udiat our party 
agreed upon were the best stores to lay in for the journey, but 
I may here observe r that no nun who appreciates the value 
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beersVionld start with less than six dozen pints of that interest- 
ing tipple, which he will find most grateful on all occasions. 
At Luxor there is excellent bread, butter, milk, and egg^ to It* 
had^ and tolerably good mutton, but for ijrmt or any other lux- 
uries which other travelers have been fortunate to find, I caw 
none. We occupied a capital house capable of accomodating 
20 persons, and which was either built or fitted up by the French 
officers who were employed in removing the obstacle (Obelisk) 
as the old lady in London called it, and for which we p ud no 
rent 1 We sent a man on from Cossier with a le*tei to the 
agent at Keneh from the governor and agent at Cnsder, or- 
dering two boats to be sent to Thebes, where we found theie 
on our arrival. We paid thirty five Habon dollars for the 
two (17J each) and a demurrage of £ of a dollar per 
diem on each as long as we remained at Thebes, but no 
demurrage for the days we halted on the river. Our boat mea- 
sured 79 feet all over and the other 72, and they accomodated 
three gentlemen each most comfortably, with their servants and 
baggage. What shall I say about Karnac, Luxor, Mediuct 
Habon, &c ? Only that they must be seen to be appreciated. 
All attempted descriptions are incorrect, tame, and stupid. 
Hamilton is by far the best authority, and nearest the truth. 
Richardson is generally very incorrect, and others scarcely 
worthy of mention. Karnac is the finest of all the remains 
so stupendous, so elegant, so full of spiiit, that it makes the 
beholder inwardly curse the barbarians who could in the r zeal 
destroy so much beauty and perfection. In looking at the Hall 
of Columns at Karnac, and Medinet Habon, which is scarcely 
Inferior, I experienced that sensation in the fullest degree 
which many have so often attempted to describe, a hopeless- 
ness of ever being able to see all its beauties, as if a task far 
above my abilities had been assigned to me. Thousands of 
groups, containing millions of figures, all executed with s>uch 
spirit ami truth, that, after having withstood the ruthless hand 
«$f the barbarian, and the decay of thiee thousand years, they 
seem starting into life before you, and never for an instant leave 
yoU jn doubt as to the precise action in which they are engaged. 
In the gr*at hall at Karnac there are 134 columns. The 
largest oF' them are eleven feet in diameter and seventy high, 
and the smalter are eight. Notwithstanding thdr gigantic 
dimensions* there is so much elegance and lightlies* in the 
miole structure, that it is only after you have measured some 
of ^fragments you are convinced of the vastness of the 
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whole. There are two obelisks standing at Karnac, the larger 
of which is nine feet squaie at the base, and seventy teet 
high, cut out of a single block of granite, and adorned on 
all sides with the most beautiful hieroglyphics carved deeply 
into the stone, and looking as if it was finished yesterday. 
The other is smaller by a few feet, but the figures on it are 
far more beautiful. There are the remains of three others on 
the ground, the upper fiagment of one of which measures 34 
feet long and 7 feet m square. This one it is said was broken 
by a. Frenchman 10 years ago in attempting to take it down ! 
The most beautiful of all obelisks is the one however at the 
entrance to Luxor, and the fellow of which has lately been 
removed iO Pans. The one which remains has been o fiend 
repeatedly to the British Government, but although others have 
been made to convey it t > England for £15,000, the na- 
tion, it. is said, cannot afford to pay that sum. It is not known 
how rmmy obelisks formerly existed, but the fact of several 
having been conveyed to Rome and Gieece, and also to lower 
Egypt and other places, proves these wonderful works were 
once very numerous. The two sitting figur s, named by 
some vulgar Englishman Shamy and Dalny, bui by the Arabs 
called u Salamut,” from their being supposed to salute the 
morning, did not even interest mo ! Their vast pr portions are 
indeed most wonderful, and had we not visited the other won- 
ders of Thebes first, I might have been astonished, and mar- 
velled at what grant l ace s could have erected them, but ihe 
grandeur and beauty of Kainac had left no place for such 
sensations. Next to Kainac and Medinet Iia on, the M, mo- 
mum, the tombs of the King's, and Luxor are most worthy 
of being seen. The latter can be seen any morning, or morn- 
ings, before breakfast, without interfering with the arrange- 
ments of the day, as the house in which we lived is. actually 
built on the top of a part of it. In going to the iomb> of 
the Kings I strongly Yecommended tiding to the base of the 
hills directly behind the Manonium, and fioni thence a walk 
of one mile will bring you to the entrance of the caves. Tins 
plan saves a hot and very disagreeable ride of five miles round 
the hills, Gonrnoo, or as it is called “ Kuser El Goornoo,” will 
not in my opinion repay a visit, although it is admired by some. 
The Northern Dair is a very beautiful little ruin, and in every 
direction around it you will have an opportunity of seeing the 
poor remains of humanity in the shape of legs, arm3. heads, 
bodies, &c., of mummies torn from their depositories for the sake 
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of the few tiifles with which they were decorated. I saw one 
woman and one little girl quite entire, even to the nails of their 
feet, winch were dyed with henna, but although the features are 
complete as at the hour of death, their bodies, and tho>e of all 
other mummies, a»e so much discoloured with the applications 
used in preserving them that they look quite revolting. The 
tombs of the Kings are most singular and beautiful; their 
extent is truly surprising, but to my mind nothing is so 
pleasing in them as the familiar objects which :»re every 
where pcuirtrayed and brought to your view. Females play- 
ing on the most beautifully shaped harps, others riding in 
camel litters precisely like those of the present day. Plough- 
ing, sowing grain, fishing with nits, wresting, playing 
football, and the most elegant specimens of furniture, such 
as couches, chairs, sofas, &c. Bruce's cave I admire 

most. We met with a Mr. Hay, a Scotch gentleman of tor- 
tune, who has devoted many years to copying the gioupes of 
figures in the temples and in the caves, and who was resid- « 
ing in the cave No. 2. We dined with him, and had an 
excellent dinner, in good style and we afterwards slept in No. 
1. ‘When a party can meet with such a host as Mr. Hay, 
the first part of an arrangement is very agreeable, but altho’ 

I feel deeply the honour we all joined in taking our repose in 
such classic shades, l would nevertheless strongly advise all 
persons to avoid the second. We left Luxor on ihe morning 
of the 1 4t h and reached Keneh that evening; having had a fair 
wind we remained at Keneh nearly two days to recruit our 
supplies, and to see Denderah. With all deference to the 
great arul little authorities who have thought so lightly of the 
temple of Denderah, all our party rank it next after Karnac, 
and very little, if at all, infeiior to it. Ihe enhance hall, 
or portico, in which is the celebrated Zodiac which his caused 
so much discussion, the staircase and figures on it, and the 
room in which the dying scene of the hero is represented, are 
quite sufficient in themselves to e*tubh>h the merits o! Den- 
derah for above all petty attempts at detraction. The hero 
pourtrayed as sick, dying, dead, and embalmed. The 
dying scene is terrific in the extreme. The feaiful grasping 
of the band*, the pressure of the toe in mortal agony against the 
couch, ffnd the look of hopeless terror cast over the shoukler 
at the instant when the spirit seems about to depart from its 
foiildinansion, are all admirably conceived and executed, with 
Rigour and truth which strikes the beholder with awe. If 
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no other vestige of Dcnderab remained, this room alone 
would stamp its claim to unqualified admiration. The stand- 
ard bearers on the staircase are also most beautiful specimens 
of art The signs of the Zodiac are very distinct, with the 
exception of the club, and although it is quite impossible to 
say for what purposes they have been intended, it is impossible 
any reflecting person can admit that then appearance there 
is the result of chance. The centre compartment in the hall 
where the Zodiac is found, is smgulaily be.iutiuih Nothing 
can exceed the manner m which the 21 extended vultures aie , 
executed; the forms and faces of those female figures on the 
left of the entrance are quite perfect. These thiee are the 
only figures out of many millions that have not been defaced by 
the barbarians! When you visit Karnac you will observe one 
small low temple to the south west of the great one, which 
very much resembles the one at Budiaseer! Dr Richardson 
says it was intended for very disgraceful purposes, but we 
* could not discover on what grounds the learned gentleman 
tests this decision. This is the most rambling and unsatis- 
factorv letter l have ever written, but what I have seen is all 
so worthy of description, that the mind is distracted by the 
thousand remarks which might be made on the subject, and I 
have come to the decision that those only who executed such 
astonishing works could have been capable of describing them. 
One other remaik f will make, — that out of thousands and 
millions of figures not one mistake or attempt at erasure can be 
traced ! Well may Buckingham say “ that the armies of the 
Egyptians must have been sculptors and the peasants painters !” 
The Nile is infinitely infeiior in magnitude and all the attributes 
of a great rivei, to the Indus, but still there is much semblance 
between Sindc and Egypt. There are no forests in Egypt arid 
few trees except the date, of which there are numerous large 
groves. We saw some excellent gardens at Keneh, Girgeh, 
Siom, and the other places producing peaches, figs, and 
oratigts, in abundance. The river did not ris& to its proper 
leval Iasi year, and therefoie the cultivation was not so extensive 
as it generally is. The Persian w^ieel and the lever are in gene- 
ral use for irrigating the fields. The cows a:e temarkably fine, 
and precisely such as we have in England, whilst the buffaloes 
are exactly like those of India. The boats and boatmen on 
the Nile are even inferior to those on the Indus, so that I had 
done our friends there an injustice in setting them down as the ^ 
most ignorant, lazy, and insubordinate men of their class in the 
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world. We have been fortunate in meeting every where on our 
journey with the utmost civility and attention, but the people 
about Thebes are no very trust-worthy, and it is as well for 
Europeans not to go much amongst them alone. They lately 
murdered a French officer who was out shooting, for the s*ke 
of his gun. They have also murdered several of the new (Arab ) 
Governors given them by Mahomed Ali, I intend going by 
Candia and Greece ; but you shall hereafter have a connected 
accounted of all I have seen, and may see. 


HINTS FOR TRAVELLERS THROUGH EGYPT. 

Before leaving Judda, procure about three hundred pias- 
tres in exchange for dollars, fiom the native agent, Malletn 
Gonsoff. This is not only a great saving, but change is r ot 
procurable in Upper Egypt. At Cmseir a house capable of 
accomodating 6 persons was procured for us by the agent Syud 
Jrlussain, and as the owner would not receive money tor 
the use of it, we repaid his civility by a small looking glass, 
a bottle of pickles and two of brandy, which things were thank- 
fully received. Camels were provided for us by an order from 
the Turkish foreman (Hossan Bay Aga) at the very 
moderate rate of | of a dollar each, to Luxor, and we found that 
live camels were ample for each gentleman, exclusive of 
two for tents. The baggage was so well seemed by the 
Arabs in their own way, that not one single load fell off in a 
journey of 1 10 miles, nor was the smallest at tide missing. No 
supplies at Cossier, except fowls, eggs, tolerable bread, and 
lean but well tasted mutton. The water not drinkable. A 
very light camel saddle, with good cushions, made to fasten 
on the common saddle with which all camels are provided, 
a pair of leather gaiters to prevent the leg being chafed, will 
add much to the comfort of this journey. Left Cossier on the 
3d March, at 3 r. m. and reached <k Bir Anglaisc,” eleven 
miles, at p. m. where we dined and slept. 4ffi March: 
started at 9 a, m. and reached the wells of Syad Sulirmm 
l| p. m. Water in the well drinkable, but smell bad. Halt- 
ed half an hour to let the bag-gage, which had started with us, 
cldse up, and to eat some tiffin. Marched again at 2 o’clock 
p, jvi, and* racked Abouzeruri” at 6. p. m. No water; 
thermometer (fes day one hour after sunrise 54°. Distance 
marched nearly thirty miles. 5th March. Setoff at 8i a. 
having sent forward half of the servants and baggage at 6 
' A. 9! it with one of the tents and orders to pitch it and 
* prepare dinner, which we found a capital arrangement. At 
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1! a. m. ascended the ghaut, which is stoop and .narrow, 
and at 12 p. m. halted at a cave on the right of the road 
to rest ourselves and eat some tiffin. Set off again at ILJ 
and descended the ghaut at 3 p. m. We found tolerable 
water, but in very small quantity, in a sort of crevice in the 
centre of the ghaut. At 5J p. m. observed some veiy beau- 
tiful hieroglyphics on the rocks on the left of the road where 
it descends a little, and at 6 p. m. reached our halting place 
called by the Arabs llimmanat, which may he known by a 
ruined enclosure, the icmaios of a fine well with bad water, 
and a tiough of granite in which cattle were formed? water- 
ed. The distance we reckoned 27 miles. Thermometer at 
daylight 47°. 6th Match : set off at \ before 9, and marched 4 
hours, when we halted for tiffin. At 3 p. m passed the sin- 
gular insulated rock on the right of the road mentioned by 
Hanson, with a ruined enclosure opposite of it; 5^ p. m. 
reached the wells of Layayta, where the water is very to- 
lerable, quite good enough to make tea, &c. The road this 
day very sandy. Thermometer one hour after sunrise 36° ! 
7th March: started at 9 a. m. and marched 4 hours, when we 
halted to rest ourselves. Saw the hills under which the Nile 
flows, since early yesterday. Reached the verge of the cub 
tivation at h p. m. and passed the usual halting place, (He- 
jas) and marched half an hour furl her to a village culled 
Aiigam, where we halted in the midst of beautiful green 
fields and cultivation. Thermometer at sunrise 44°; dis- 
tance marched 27 miles. A few eggs, good milk and butter 
procurable here, but no fi nit or vegetable. March 8th; start ' 
ed at 9 a. m. and took our guns in hopes of getting some 
game, but we were unsuccessful, every step of the country re- 
minding me strongly of Scinde. Reached the banks of the 
Nile at 12 p. m ; a mere mill stream when compared with 
the Indus at Bakkur. Reached the ruins of Karnac at 3 
p. M. and remained two hours lost in wonder and delight. 
Reached Luxor at 6 p. m. and tpok up our quarters in the 
French officers' house, which is capable of accommodating teu 
persons comfortably. Thermometer at sunrise 46°, Distance 
marched this day, 12 miles. 

Supplies for the Desett. 

One dozen and half of water for each person ( in quarts,) 


Ond dozen pints of sherry ditto. 

Half dozen pints port .•...ditto. 

One dozen pints biandy ditto. 

Six dozen pints beer ditto 
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• Tea, pounded sugar candy, rice, biscuit&*and gingerbread, 

nuts in canisters. 

• Four or six dried tongues. 

• Half a dozen canisters of fresh salmon and portable soup 

and a few bottles of ketchup, Harvey's sauce and ancho- 
vy paste* and petit diable. 

• A moderate supply of pepper, salt, curry powder, and 

chillies. 

* A few pots of jam and marmalade. 

* Wax candles — 50 for each person, as they are much 
used in caves, tombs, &c. 

* One portable table, one chair, a large carpet is a great 
comfort; a sea cot with a cane frame in it, and the canvass 
made to lace well over to keep the bedding dean and in its 
place. A leather, like a tosdan, made to fasten in front of the 
saddle and to contain a bottle of wine or brandy, one of water, 
a few biscuits, cold tongue, cheroots, &c. three or four 
cooking pots, steel knives and forks, a metal mug with glass 
bottom, a few metal spoons, and above all a hying pan, a 
sea lamp, made both to hang and stand on a table, some 
rope of different sizes. The hasps of trunks, such as are 
made in India, are constantly breaking. 

On the Nile, 45 miles N.of Cairo , 1th April, 1834. 

I have written a very long letter to P. from Cairo, which 
I know you will see, and 1 intended writing to you at the 
same time, but found afterwards that I had not leisure to do 
80 . In tact, you will understand easily that when travelling, 
as we are now, to see every thing worthy of observation in the 
country, and above all with six persons, who, however Well 
they may agree together, have always some little differences 
of opinion as to what the objects most worthy of being seen 
are, there cannot be much time to spare in a journey perform- 
ed -with the celenty with which we have done ours The 
steamer is a delightful mode of conveyance ; and I do not re- 
member ever being more comfortable in my life than on board 
that vessel, always excepting the days on which we took in 
coal, which are ones of real suffering. Every man who comes 
in the steamer should be provided with plenty (45 or 50) of 


* A party for comfoit should consist of thiee person*, amt ihe articled 
Ihfttfcati can then he divided amongst them. II the supplies bo entrusted 
to care ol servants lbe| will soou disappear. 
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shirts, and a numWfr of light colored jackets and trowsers, with 
flannel under-garments, such as waistcoats and drawers. This 
sort ot dress is far superior to wearing cloth clothes, which 
in a few days net dusty and dirty, and make the wearer feel 
very uncomfortable. Maoullah, Mocha, and Juddah, are 
scarcely worthy of being mentioned, and they have already 
been sufficiently described by many. On landing at Cossier, 
"e received veiy groat attention from the Turkish governor, 
and we soon found that Mahomed Ali exacts this hom all his 
authorities towards ali Europeans, and more particulaily to- 
wards Englishmen. The agent at Cossier is also a very de- 
cent pels 'll, and we found his father i Stayed Mahomed) at 
Keneh equally anxious to oblige and assist us. The journey 
across the Desert is nothing, and we pei formed it not only 
comfoitahlv but luxuriously! Riding a camel is no joke 
certainly, more particularly on a bad saddle; and 1 suffered 
on the hi st march considerably, but by means of my mattress 
made afterwards a very comfortable seat. I cannot enter 
into veiy minute particulars as to expences, but it will be suffi- 
cient to s ty, that from Bombay up to the day we left Thebes, 
(Luxor) our whole expences amounted to sixteen dollars each , 
and this included some few piasters expended at Juddah, the 
lure of our camels, drivers, &c., across the Desert; and our 
bouse expences at Luxor for six days, and also the payment of 
donkeys, guides, ferry boats, purchase of antiquities ! ! &c. &c. 
We proceeded direct from Cossier to Thebes instead of first 
going to Keneh, although we had been advised not to do 
so, and we found it by far the best plan. We were told by so 
doing we should be grossly imposed upon in hiring boats and 
ordering them up from Keneh to Thebes to meet us; but so far 
from this being the case, we got two excellent boats at a price, 
(17^ dollars each) which had since proved to be extremely 
moderate. You must be content with the account of the won- 
ders of Egypt such as I have given in the letter to H. 

It is impossible to give even a faint idea of them in the 
compass of a letter, I may even say in a volume. We had all 
the best accounts of the best writers with us, together with 
many of the worst, and we found them all singulaily stupid, 
and in many particulars incorrect, when compared with the ob- 
jects they intended to describe. The temple ot Karnac is the 
most wonderful and beautiful edifice my imagination can paint, 
and I think Denderah very little inferior. I must tell you that 
it is considered bad taste to admire the latter but n import * . 
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The voyage from Thebes to Cairo is pleasant from the fineness 
of the climate, and the constant change of scene: but theie is, 
except Denderah, nothing really deserving attention. The 
caves of Beni Hasnan, of which so much has been said, are 
quite unworthy of being named after those at Thebes. We 
landed about 100 miles south of Cairo, and visited a convent of 
Copts. It has declined into a society, as there were at least 
four women to each grown vip male in the place, and from what 
1 could observe, 1 have formed but an indifferent opinion of the 
morals of the inmates. Some of the young gtrls conducted them- 
selves in a manner which offeis, to say the least, a veiy singular 
contrast with the behaviour of females in India. With respect to 
the alleged importunity of the whole society for bukshish,” I 
think it fair to observe that our party must have been exceeding- 
ly fortunate in this respect, for we have by no means found our- 
selves importuned much by the natives for money, and indeed 
every tiling we have seen has led us to doubt much the accounts 
which other travellers have given on this subject. From 
Thebes to Cairo, Including the hire of one boat, a present of 40 
piastres- (two dollars) to the poor boatmen , (not the tin dal or 
reis) and the hire of two servants we picked up at Cossier , my 
whole expences amounted to twenty-nine dollars; thus making 
the expence from Bombay to Cairo forty-five dollars, or nine 
pounds, eleven shillings sterling ! The servant who kept the 
accounts and bought all our supplies, no doubt had his pickings 
out of this, and besides, it is the custom of the country to feed 
all followers ; and at one time, at Luxor there were sixteen 
mouths (six gentlemen and ten followers) to proyide food for ! 
You may then judge that Egypt is not a dear country. The 
expences of each person in Cairo, including the hire of a house 
for 10 days, at a dollar and a half per diem, a present of fifteen 
dollars to Osman Effendi, (the renegade Scotchman) washing 
dirty linen, baths, hair cutters, donkeys, guides, housekeep- 
ing, &c. &c. amounted to twenty-one dollars. So that from 
leaving Bombay to the present hour, I have only expended 
thirty pounds, sixteen shillings ! and we have lived in the best 
manner possible, and actually hired an Italian cook during 
our stay, in order that our gastric organs should meet with due 
attention. I hav^spent about eight dollars more for some 
coloured trfcwaeTB, and some of the others purchased Turkish 
dresses, &c., but these of course cannot be included 

In the expences of the journey. The Turkish dress is a 
deligbtftdly cool and pleasant dne to wear, and very be- 
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conyng. The handsomest one complete can be purchased 
for sixty dollars, which includes every tiling but the sword. 
Colonel C. (Artilleiy) the Consul General at Cairo, was very 
civil and polite to us, but his usual residence is Alexandria, 
aj>d lus establishment is there. Yon will expect me to say 
something of Mahomed Ali, and 1 scarcely know how to com- 
mence. In Upper Egypt wc heard constant stories of his 
tyranny and oppression, all of winch, from icasons which 
seemed obvious to me, I very much doubted, and the greater 
paitof which we learnt in Caiio were decided fabrications. 
He is a very despotic prince 1 have no doubt, but the present 
state of the country demands it, and more particularly the 
genius of his people. They are, amongst themselves, the most 
bullying and tyrannous race 1 have ever seen, and they never 
do well except when held tight in hand. The improvements 
making in Egypt prove Mahommed All, whatever may be his 
imperfections, to be an enlightened and liberal man; and after 
inspecting many of them, iny only astonishment is, where the 
funds for carrying them on come from, for the whole revenue 
amounts to only two millions and a half of our money. The 
schools (seventy-nine) now founded in the country will hand 
the name of Mahommed Ali down to posterity, if he had never 
made any other improvements ; and one we inspected at Cairo 
is an establishment that would do great honour to any nation on 
the earth. It contained 1,270 boys, who are educated, fed, 
clothed, and provided for, entirely at the Pacha’s expence. The- 
whole establishment is on the most liberal scale, nice baths, 
clean kitelnn, and excellent hospital. Each boy receives one 
cloth Suit and one jean suit of clothes annually, and from 15 
t<» 80 piastres as pocket money yearly! And after their 
education is finished, they are at perfect liberty to go where they 
please and choose a profession for themselves ! The perfect 
equality too between the boys is tiuly astonishing; Christians, 
Giceks, Arabs, (Copts) Turks, and Egyytians, are all treated 
alike, and all seem independent and hapuy. I have not been 
so much pleased by any sight for years, and I can by no means 
account for the silence of other travellers regarding an insti- 
tution so munificent. Mabommed Ali’s tact and cleverness 
in meeting all unpleasant occurrences and settling disputes, 
proves him a very able man. One anecdote I must relate. A 
baker in Cairo had been induced by a bribe to permit a pork pie 
to be daily cooked in his oven along with all the bread which was 
afterwards eaten by the Turks! This horrible piece of iniqui- 
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ty (in the eyes of a Turk) was at length discovered, and the 
culprit was carried before Habeeb Effendi, Lieut. Governor 
of Cairo, who thought the cause so attrocious that he refen cd 
the matter to the Pacha himself, none doubling but the offend- 
er would lose his head. The Pacha looked very grave, and 
said the matter was a very serious one, and required grave 
consideration, and directed the criminal to lie brought before 
him in two days for the decision. An immense concourse at- 
tended to hear the Pacha deliver sentence, when he said 
You are all of you perfectly aware that fire purifies all sub- 
stanceA exposed to its action, and there is no doubt that it has 
acted in the same way on this meat . I therefore see no reason 
why this man should have any punishment inflicted 01111110 .” 
This decision was received with great satisfaction by all, and 
there is no more objection now to a po»k pie in the oven than 
to any other delicacy! Some people also complained to the 
Pacha that the good old distinctions formerly observed be- 
tween Mussulmans and Christians, were no longer kept up, and 
that the latter went about on horseback and did as they pleas- 
ed., To which he replied, that this view of the subject had 
certainly never occurred to him before, and that he advised all 
his subjects to tike to riding camels immediately, which 
would at once distinguish them from all other persons! The 
Turks are very averse to broils. Some time since two 
Maltese (calling themselves gentlemen ) amused themselves 
by holding a rope across the streets of Cairo and tripping up 
all the people going to a religious ceremony, which would 
have instantly cost them their lives in any other country; 
but the Turks carried them before the Consul after the ce- 
remony was over, who very properly fined them 200 dol- 
lars. The arsenal within the citadel at Cairo is very 
well worthy of being seen, and I never saw business exe - 
cuted in a more workman-like manner, atid what is very re- 
markable, and speaks well foF the perfection to which things 
must come, the most difficult parts of the work is entirely 
dome by young boys of 14 and 16 years old. We saw the 
whole process of casting and boring guns, forging and fi- 
nishing*, muskets, locks, bayonets^ screws, &c. and making 
sheet *&4pper for ships. The guns, and howitzers were all 
on very latest European principles. Cairo is the clean- 
e§fcu| town 1 ever remember seeing, and in no part of it, even 
^^p^most unfrequented, is a bad smell to be met with ! The 
l|l|Jfr.are very vigilant; and during the ten days we were in 
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the City, we never saw a single case of drunkenness, riot, or 
obscenity. Mahomed Ali’s own palace, three miles N. of Cairo 
on the Nile, is a mean place, but the garden is a remarkably fine 
one, and II. H. intends building a new palace on the same 
site. We saw lots of crocodiles in the Nile near Keneh, 
Girgeh, &c., but they are very wary, and we never got a 
change of killing them. We have seen little or no game in 
Egypt. Fish is so scarce in the river that we only had it three 
or four times, and very indifferent. If you comet to Europe, you 
must come by this route. Any person who goes by sea loses 
a gratification, perhaps greater than all the lest of his life yields. 
Three is the best number to travel together. It suits tents, 
boats, &c. better than any other number. Servants are easily 
procured; six dollars per month, if going towards their own 
home, and ten if going from it, are the established charges. 
It is besides customary to feed them. Three dollars pet mouth 
lor a common servant to assist the others, cany a gun when 
shooting, &c. Our party consisted of P., L., E.,P. & Mr. G., a 
London merchant and myself, and we got on rematkibly well 
together, &c. ; E. is an excellent and worthy fallow as ever lived. 
The climate is delightful ; thermometer generally under 65° at 
P2 p. m., and 1 cannot in any way account for the absurd and 
unfounded repoits we heard in India, and which frightened 
seveial passengers from coming in the steamer, H, amongst 
the rest. The Consul tells me this season floes not differ 
from others, as I particularly asked him; yet B. H. S., and 
J. &c. proceeded direct to Suez, through fear of the climate, 
and lost all the wonders and sights by so doing. We had a 
dreadful hurricane this day on the Nile, and must have gone over 
had one sail been set; ns it was, for some seconds we were in 
extreme danger. The air was purple coloured, and the dust 
nearly as bad as on the Indus. The river is, however, seldom 
above 300 or 400 yards broad, so you feel secure of reaching 
land sans pelf and sans kit ! I must no\V conclude, and beg you 
will kindly remember me to all friends. The storm has now 
lasted 18 hours, and we are moored under a high bank; fortu- 
nately the tbeimometer keeps very low. 

Let it be known to all, that it is the most absurd and ex- 
pensive plan imaginable for persons c ming by the steamer to 
bring servants with diem at the exoibitant wages (300, 400 and 
500 Rupees) they demand. They are useless on board, except 
to those who are obliged to have a fnan to put on their shirt and 
wash their feet; and good servants can always be procured at 
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Mocha, Judduh, and Cossier at 6 dollars per month. In 
Cairo, servants who speak French and Italian are always to be 
had; E. and P. took 2 very decent men to Syria at 6 and 10 
dollars per month, and we have two with us at 6 dollars 
each, ^tabic is the most useful language next to French in 
Egypt, and. the colloquial I find, much to my surprize, very 
easy. Every man should acquire it a little before he leaves 
India. Wi'kinson (the learned writer on Hieioglyphics) is 
now publishing a “Guide through Egypt;” Vocabulary, &c. 
&c. of winch I will send copies to you and H. The piice is to 
be moderate, find it will be a very useful and interesting work. 
The dollar passes at Juddah for 26 piastres, at Thebes for 18, 
and at Cairo for 19. The Venetian for 44 or 45, and the so- 
vereign for only 95. The dollar is therefore the best money 
tobiing I think you can make a, very fair compilation of hints 
out of my letteis, and send it to the, newspapers. — Bombay 
Courier . 

ROUTE TO EUROPE BY THE RED SEA. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE ROUTE TO EUROPE BY THIS RED 
SEA AND BOYPr. 

/The principal objection to proceeding to England vi^i the 
Red Sea and Egypt is, that the traveller after having made 
all possible expedition, will often be unable to effect his ai rival 
at Alexandria before the commencement of the plague 
season, which generally makes its first appearance there 
about the 20th ot February, The first dow, or as it is called 
by the Arabs, bugla, usually leaves Bombay for Mocha in 
the middle or end of November. Should no delay be made 
at Maculla where these vessels sometimes touch, the traveller 
may expect to reach Mocha about the middle of December, or 
perhaps earlier. The voyage from Mocha to Suez cannot be 
estimated at less than a month, exclusive of all detentions. A 
fortnight’s delay at Mocha, before an opportunity occurs for 

f iroc^cding to Judda, is no uncommon circumstance; however 
et us suppose the traveller fortunate enough to leave it in the 
course of a week. As.the buglas which trade between Mocha 
and Judda rarely proceed beyond the latter, unless engaged 
expressly for the purpose, which is very expensive., a second 
week’s detention theie for disembarking and securing a passage 
to^Koseir or &nez in another vessel is as l«tile as can be c alcu- 
lated upon. The traveller then, leaving Bombay in a vessel 
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hound only as far as Mocha, at the commencement of the 
hoi th east monsoon in November, may reckon himself fortu- 
nate if he reach Suez iu the bee inn in & of February* since the 
Uuglas of the Fed Sea generally touch at the intermediate 
towns oir the sea coast between Mocha and Suez, for purposes 
of traffic, Ac. A couple of days are sufficient for crossing the 
Doseit from Suez to Cairo, and another week, including a 
short stay at Caiio for procuring a boat, &e., will land him 
at Aloxuiidua, wild e, should there be a vessel about to 
sail for Fnglaud, he will piobably depait previous to tlie 
appearance of the plague, coins, qucntly escape qu.ir .inline, 
and airive in Fnglaud within fiv^ months of his departure from 
Bombay. Tims is what is sufficiently feasible, but. ought by 
ho means to be calculated upon, as the tiuveller n a ^ been sup- 
posed to have been somewhat more than oidmanly fortunate in 
readily meeting with oppoi (unities, and experiencing little de- 
tention. 1 wo parties am vi ng at Mocha towards the conclu- 
sion of 1B23, were each six weeks on the voyage between 
Mocha and Koseir, which of couise is shorter than that too 
Suez. One party was detained upwards of three weeks at 
Mocha before a bugla could be obtained for pioceeding to 
Judda. This then is far from being the expeditious route that 
many suppose it. The only method to avoid the detentions at 
Mocha, Judda and the intermediate towns, is for a party to 
hire a bugla exclusively for themselves, to juocced direct, from 
Mocha to Koseir or Suez. This is what is sometimes adopted, 
when the puity is sufficiently large ; the expense is too heavy, 
in most case*, to suit, the finances of one or even two persons, 
as the sum demanded for a good bugla would be fiom H to 
700 dollars l$y following this plan a saving of one month 
inay be effected, and the traveller may accordingly hope to 
reach Alexandria iu full time to embark before the plague sets 
in. Care however should be taken not to allow a single bale of 
merchandise, or any articles of traffic whatever, to be embark- 
ed in the vessel so hired, otherwise it will be made a trading 
voyage, ami the nakoda or master will find various excuses 
for stopping on the route. The least indulgence granted in this 
way would in all probability lead to the filling the whole ves- 
sel, which independent of the delays it would give rise to, 
would cramp the accommodations of the party, and of itself 
justify a total prohibition. A bugla though engaged to pro- 
ceed from Mocha to Koseir or Suez, cannot avoid touching at 
Judda for 2 or 3 days, to pay a duty levied there on all vessels. 
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tjke in a fresh supp ! y of water, and engage another pilot, the 
Mocha ones rmely proceeding beyond Judda, biinggenei ally 
ignorant of the navigation. But even under the favorable cir- 
cumstance of proceeding m a vessel direct fiom Mocha to Ko- 
sew 01 Suez, this route must yield to the voyage by sea, whe- 
tliei consideied with icgard to comfort, *secui ity, or probabili- 
ty of anival within a given period, since the progress of the 
tiaveller throughout depends so much upon contingencies lie 
cannot foresee, and accidents which he cannot obviate. In 
point, of expense too it will be found fully equal to the route 
by sea. Entering a good ship bound to England, the voyager 
discards all care; amusement is his sole occupation, and, gene- 
rally speaking, lie is landed in England within five months of 
liis departure from India, and frequently much less lleie 
there is no anxiety of mind, no sutFering the scorn and imposi- 
tions of an ignorant unprincipled race, who deem tlm insulting 
and defrauding a Chiistiau a laudable and justifiable act. I 
have hit hello pointed out what is to he expected in following 
the present loute, by persons whose objects are expedition and 
economy. To thus the only advantage it possesses, seeing the 
different races of people, and admiring the remains of antiquity, in 
the country which it inti rsects, is a subject of little or no conside- 
ration. To others, it becomes the sole inducement, and is deem- 
ed a sufficient compensation for every inconvenience. The 
delays enumerated as likely to be experienced in the lied Sea, 
are to them tiifb’S, since the completion of their journey a 
month sooner or later is of little moment. Such persons may 
await with advantage the cessation of the plague at Alexan- 
dria amid the ruins of V pper Egypt, which will be found to 
afford for many months ample occupation and amusement. 
To peisons intending to embark at Alexandria for any of the 
Italian or Ereneli ports in the Mediterranean, it may be useful 
to notice that at every one of these, quarantine is 5 strictly en- 
forced throughout the year, without regard to the existence or 
lion-existence of the plague at the time of the vessel’s leaving 
Egypt. In the latter case, at any port in England quarantine 
is dispensed with ; the bill of health is forwarded to London, 
and the return post generally brings permission for landing. 

The plague usually ceases at Alexandria about the 20th of 
June ; persons not wishing to arrive there until after that 

f mnori, and who are not desirous of delaying on the route, may 
eave Bombay by the later vessels of the season, or sail froth 
Surat lH february or March, the months in which the Surat 
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ships sail for Mocha and Judda, or by the Malabar ships which 
leave Cunnanore, Telhcheny, &c. about the same time. Some 
slops too usually sail from Calcutta to Mocha and Judda at 
the commencement of t lie year. The number of square Tinned 
vessels which arrived at IVloeha from foreign ports between 
November 1823 and June 1824, amounted to 24. Of these, 15 
came from Surat, the Malabar Coast, and Bengal ; besides a 
considerable number of buglas from Cutch, Bombay, and the 
Reisian Gulph. It would, however, be advisable not to be 
later than the noddle of Februaiy in leaving India, in order to 
leach Suez hcfoie the end of May, for according to Hors- 
burgh, <e it is almost impossible to beat up against the northeily 
winds to Suez in June, July and August.” The interval be- 
tween arriving at Cairo in May, and the termination v>f the 
plague at Alexandria m June, may be spent at Cairo* where 
the plague is less violent in its effects and shelter in its dura- 
tion than at Alexandra. About the latter end of May usual- 
ly, the northeily winds commence to blow down the whole of 
the Red Sea, as far as the Straits of Babel man del, and conti- 
nue to do so until October. From October to May the souther- 
ly winds prevail in the southern latitudes only of the lied Sea. 
In the northern latitudes the northerly winds pievail during 
the whole year. The limits of the two opposite winds, or the 
region of change, may be placed between the degrees of 18 
and 20 north latitude. The passage from Judda to Koscir or 
Suez is generally longer for the reason just mentioned than 
that from Mocha to Judda. From 15 to 25 days is the usual 
nm from Judda to Suez for a dow anchoring at night; ships* 
brigs* A r c which go the outer passage and proceed dining the 
night,' perform it in much less. In mentioning the prevalence of 
the northeily winds in the north of-Judda, it is not to be under- 
stood that they blow incessantly; there are occasional bieaks 
or lulls, whou light variable winds ensue, sometimes from the 
southward; progress too is made during the morning, when 
the wind is more oii the land. The whoje length of the lied 
Sea on thp Arabian side, particularly between Judda and 
Suez, there as a chain of islands, rocks and shoals, at the 
distance of a few leagues from the main land. The chan- 
nel between these islands, <&c. and the coast is termed 
the inner passage, and is only navigable for dovvs and 
small craft, which generally adopt jt. Without the islands 
&c. is the outer passage, the one pursued by larger vessels. 
Here the sea being more open and free from shoals renders it 
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unnecessary to anchor every night. The navigation of the inner 
passage however being intricate and confined, causes sailing at 
night, to be attended with considerable risk. But between 
Mocha and Judda there are frequent spaces in the chain of 
islands ami shonN, where ^ clear navigation, intervening to a 
considerable * xtent, enables the native craft to proceed at night 
wnh mt much danger in moderate weather. About t>() leagues 
ii o i th ot [VI o c h a 1 s H otieida. Between this town and Judda the 
communication is more liequeut than it is from Mocha to 
Judda, for nearly the wuoh* of the coffee exported from 
"Vernon to E^ypt is shipped at llodeida, being rather cheaper 
there than at Mocha, although of an equally good quality. 
The reason of tins is, that all the coffee sent from the nitciioi 
to the port of Mocha, is scarcely sufficient to meet the demands 
of the . urop^au vos els, which are averse to proceeding to 
llodeida, and the numerous large buglas which trade between 
Mocha and the Persian Gulph. This raising then the price of 
coffee in the Mocha market, rather above that of Hodeida, 
induces the Egyptian craft to frequent the latter port, which 
is also nearer, and consequently lenders the communication 
between llodeida and Judda more frequent than between Mocha 
and Judda. A poison then, disappointed in obtaining at 
Mocha a passage to Judda, may either proceed by land, or in 
a small boat which can always be had, to llodeida, where he 
will be more likely to meet which success. The communica- 
tion between Judda and Koseir and Suez has become of late, 
since the occupation of the Jlcdjnz by the Turks, much more 
frequent than formerly, on account of the large supplies of 
grain which their tioops require to be constantly furnished 
with from Egypt; much detention therefore at Judda* is not 
likely to be experienced. The route viit Suez is more expedi- 
tious than that by Koseir. To the former the voyage is cei tainly 
longer by 5 oi 0 days, but on the other hand the journey across 
the Desert is shorter by nearly one half, while delay in procur- 
ing a boat, and the passage down the Nile to Cairo of a week or 
10 days, are also avoided. Both at Koseir and Suez plenty 
of return camels inay be had at the shortest notice and at the 
roo^st moderate hiie. From Alexandria, vessels are very fre- 
quently sailing for England and the ports in the Mediterranean. 
Dining the cold season the climate of Egypt will be found de- 
lightful; crossing the Desert, tents will be then more requisite 
to secure ^g^iinst the coldness of night than the heat of day. 
At this time also the climate in the Gulph will be cool and 
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pleasant. The dows or buglas of the lied Sea are generally 
tiom 50 to 100 tons burthen, and ordinarily possess one toler- 
ably good cabin : the puce demanded for one or more persons, 
supposing them to be Euiopeans, varies usually from 20 to 30 
dollars a head tor the voyage iioin Mocha to Judda, and about 
the same tiom Judda to Kosetr or Suez. Servants may be 
obtained at Mocha to’ accompany the traveller into Fgypfc. 
Although communication of the disease is not the certain result 
of cuiciing Alexandria during the prevalence of the plague, 
amt although instances occur to the contrary, still the prudence 
ol such a determination cannot be advocated. A sti anger arriv- 
ing at such a time with the intention of embarking, is exposed 
to much more risk than a resident. Tiie latter shuts himself 
and lamily within his dwelling at the fiist symptoms of the dis- 
temper shewing themselves, and holds no intercourse without 
until ns iavn.es have ceased. The former must wander 
about, in Situch of a dwelling while the atmosphere is 
fiaiight with infection, to make airangements and transact 
business, all ot which is hazardous enough when the slightest 
contact, or the very treading on a piece of cloth cr mat in the 
siieet, is lully suilicient to communicate infection. 

Alter having at length considered the principal points res- 
pecting toe route from India to .England via the Ked Sea and 
Egypt, it appeals oil the whole to be much less commodious, 
and that there is only one case in which it is equally expedi- 
tious as that round the Cape of Good Hope, viz.- — when it is. 
in the power of the individual to embark at Bombay in a 
Emopean vessel bound direct to Jvoscir, m the months of No- 
vember or December, the commencement of the north east 
monsoon ; thus he may avoid all the disagreeable part of the 
route, see only the pleasant side of the picture, and expect to 
leach England in tour months from his leaving India. As this 
however is only the lot of a fortunate few, the route by sea 
must maintain its superiority, until regular packets or steam 
vessels be established between India and Egypt. 

The annual ravages of the plague at Alexandria, usually 
commencing about the 20th of February, and ceasing towards 
the latter end of June, evidently point out to the traveller 
proceeding to India vift Egypt and the Red Sea, the impro- 
priety of Ins timing his arrival there between the periods above 
specified. It becomes then desirable for him to arrive either 
before its commencement or after its cessation; and in order 
to lead to a correct decision on this point, the followingcircum- 
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stances are necessary to be known. That the season of depar- 
ture for native vessels proceeding from Mocha to India is only 
of two months' duration, commencing the middle of July and 
closing about the same time in September. That the northerly 
winds do not set in, in the southern latitudes of the Red Sea, 
before the middle or latter end of May, after which period 
until October, the space of one mouth is sufficient time, in- 
cluding ordinary delays, for proceeding from Suez to Mocha, 
in dows anchoinig at night, as the wind is then fair the whole 
distance. 

Upon those grounds it is evident that a person arriving 
in Egypt in the cud of June, the close of the plague season, 
will reach India nearly as soon as one who arrives previous to 
its commencement, four months earlier, and consequently that 
for those, with whom expedition is the main consideration, the 
end of Jane or beginning of July is the proper season of arriving 
at Alexandria, and the month of January or beginning of 
February for such as are desirous of visiting, on the icute, the 
antiquities of Upper Enypt. The time of the travellers leav- 
ing England will depend upon w hether he intends to proc eed 
thenco by sea, direct to Egypt, or pass through any of the 
continental countries. 

It is very true, as will be found in Horsburgh's Direc- 
tions, that the south west monsoon commences in the Sea 
of Arabia in May, and hence it may naturally be inferred 
that vessels sail from Mocha to India after that period ; 
but from the setting m of the monsoon until the middle of 
July, it blows with considerable violence : so much so, 
that it has long since become an established rule amortg 
the native traders of the Arabian Gulf to defer putting to 
sea until the middle of July ; deviations from which are of 
exceedingly rare occurrence. The. height of the monsoon 
being then esteemed over, vessels leave Mocha with the 
wind from the northward, which on clearing the Straits 
of Babelmandcl follows a direction towards the east (the 
'reason of this will be afterwards noticed) until it meets 
with the regular south west monsoon near Socotra, which 
will be found, as this island is left behind, to hang pretty 
muth from the Westward. Thus ships leaving at this season, 
though steering three different courses during the voyage, have 
the wind nearly aft the whole distance from Mocha to 
Bombay, and the voyage is then averaged at about a fort- 
night. Although the native vessels only sail out of the Red 
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Sea during two months to India, European vessels take their 
depaiture without regard to season ; hut these are opportune 
ties seldom occurring, and consequently not at, all to be depend- 
ed on. J here is only one other method by which a person ar- 
riving at Moclui befoie the month of July can pioceed to India; 
l mean by Muscat. J his, however, is an undertaking few 
poisons would attempt unless urged to it by pressing circum- 
stances, or for the purpose of avoiding a long detention. The 
only vessels which navigate between Mocha and Muscat are 
buglas of fioui tit) to 100 tonsdmrihen, better known to our- 
selves under the name of dovvs, and too generally understood 
to icquire any particular description. It will be sufficient 
mciely to say, that their build is altogether clumsy, and very 
ill-adapted for tempestuous weather, while the people who con- 
duct them aie little more than acquainted with the rudest ele- 
ments of navigation. In such a vessel, and in the hands of 
such a ciew, must the voyager embarking for Muscat, hazard 
bis existence, and prepare to encounter the risks of a boisterous 
sea, Jjelwecn the months of September and May, the wind 
blows directly contiary, and generally very strong, the entire 
distance fiom Muscat to Mocha, following the direction of the 
coast ; from Cape Rasel Had to Aden the north east monsoon 
sweeps along the Arabian shore ; from Aden to the Straits of 
B.ibelmandel it blows nearly due cast, and hence to the north- 
ward up the Red Sea, varying a little to the east and west; so 
that the souiheily wind which piedominates during seven 
months in the southern latitudes of the Red Sea, is in fact a 
euirent of air originating in the nortli east. The cause influ- 
encing the wind to puisne these different directions may thus 
he explained. The north east wind on entering that part of the 
sea of Arabia, or perhaps niore correctly speaking the Arabian 
Gulf, between Cape Guardafui and the opposite coast of 
Arabia, becomes, as it advances, gradually more and more eon- 
lined by the opposite mountainous coasts drawing nearer to 
each other until they form the Straits of Babelmandel. Heie 
tlie high mountains of Abyssinia to the west and south prevent 
its further progress in either of these directions, while those of 
Aiabin on the other side equally obstruct any exit to the east; 
consequently the only channel left is to the northward. To a 
similar cause may be attributed the circumstance above noticed 
of the northerly wind, which prevails about Mocha between 
May and October, taking an easterly inclination, after passiug 
through the Straits of Babelmandel. 
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But t<> return : Between September and May the winds 
thep for proceeding from Mocha to Muscat are most adverse, for 
while the north ea^t monsoon prevails in the sea of Arabia, the 
wind blows strong through the Straits from th6 southwaid, up 
towaida Mocha. It may be asked, therefore, how do the bug - 
las effect a passage 7 During the prevalence of these souther- 
ly winds at Mocha, there are occasional breaks or lulls of two or 
three days’ duration, hardly over exceeding the third day, during 
which, light winds chiefly from the west and north, with 
moderate weather, prevail. These intervals are of rare 
occurrence during the first months of the southerly wind, hut 
become somewhat moie frequent towards its conclusion in 
May. It is on an occasion of this nature that the master of 
tho bugla or nakoda weighs anchor, for one or moie are 
generally leady to take advantage of the first change of 
weather. Before the contrary wind again sets in, they may 
pass the Straits and get round to Aden, about 50 leagues 
from Mocha by sea. Here, should the adverse wind recom- 
mence, they must come to an anchor, and remain until 
the weather once more changes or becomes sufficiently mode- 
rate to admit of their beating up along shore. In this manner 
they proceed by slow degrees, seeking the nearest place of shel- 
ter whenevei the weather becomes adverse, oi returning, should 
tbeie be none at hand, to the last they quitted. Thus it is no 
uncommon circumstance for a bugla to leave Mocha, and a 
few days after to be seen returning, having been unable to at- 
tain as far as Aden. It not (infrequently happens also that the 
nakoda, trades at the intermediate ports, which will of course 
add so much to the length of the voyage ! When this how ever 
is not the case, it is usually performed in from six to eight 
weeks. It is not probable that much detention will be met with 
at Muscat, for most of the vessels from Bussorah and Bush ire 
touch there on their way to the Indian poits. This is sur far 
fortunate, since there are no European residents at Muscat, and 
the climate of the place is known $<» be particularly hostile to 
Europeans. But the very possibility of detention at such a 
place as Muscat, is alone a weighty objection to pursuing this 
route. 

Thus much having been said regarding the voyage from 
Mocha to Muscat between September and May, it remains to 
notice what may be expected during the latter part of May and 
Jt|ne. It would useless to pursue the subject beyond June, 
as in July, ships will be found sailing direct from Mocha to 
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India. It has been already observed that the northerly winds 
do not extend to the southern latitudes of the lied Sea pre- 
vious to the middle of May, or sometimes it is the end of the 
month before they commence; and also that the same wind, on 
passing the Straits of Babelmandel, blows towards the east, 
until it meets with the south west monsoon near Socotra, con- 
sequently after this period, the buglas proceed to Muscat with 
the wind aft the whole way from Mocha, but the same rea- 
son already mentioned, which deters larger native vessels from 
sailing to India before the middle of July, viz. the violence 
of the south west monsoon for the first two months subsequent 
to its commencement in May, will also render the passage to 
Muscat in a bugla at this season, to say the least, far trom being 
agreeable, Here it may be remarked that there is a wide dif- 
ference in the eyes of the native seamen between sailing along 
the coast of Muscat during these months, and launching into the 
open sea to India. Notwithstanding the roughness of the pas- 
sage few losses are said to occur. Steering along the coast, 
which is pretty free from shoals, a bugla will now run from 
Mocha to Muscat in about 10 days, with a following sea, and 
the wind aft, blowing occasionally in very strong gusts. The 
Arabs indeed describe the voyage as boisterous in the extreme $ 
no cooking can be attempted, the hatches are battened down, and 
the vessel runs before the wind, with her deck continually wet, 

Such are the outlines of the voyage from Mocha to Muscat, 
both when the wind is contrary, from September to the middle 
of May, and from the middle of May until July when it is fair ; 
and hence it may safely be inferred that it should only be at- 
tempted under the most urgent circumstances. Nothing has 
been said concerning the navigation of the Red Sea, every 
thing relating to it having been explained above, renders any 
repitition Imre unnecessary. 

Such then are the principal features in the route to India 
by Egypt and the Red Sea, including the voyage from Mocha 
to Muscat, and from them it may be collected that the time 
occupied on the route, must depend chiefly upon the knowledge 
of the season when the vessel will be fouud sailing from Mocha 
to India. Ignorant of these facts a person may consume 10 
months, where he only calculated upon 4 or 5 being necessary. 
Disappointment may cloud, at the close of his travels, the sun- 
shine and pleasure with which they commenced, and vexatious 
delays meet him at the very point, at which he imagined all 
difficulty would be at an end. R. 

[Bombay Courier, 1824, 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE CALCUTTA STEAM 
COMMITTEE. 

To the Honorable the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company , #c. &;c . Src. London. 

Honorable Sirs , — -We have the honor, in continuation of 
our letter under date 7th April last, to state that owing to a 
serious injury occurring to the boilers of the Forbes steamer 
just as she was entering Madras roads, she was obliged to put 
back to Calcutta for repair. 

2. That having been effected she will now again leave 
Diamond Harbour for Suez on the 4th September next, and 
we confidently trust will make her voyage good — although 
from the time of the year it will be necessarily much prolong- 
ed beyond what was estimated for the former voyage ; yet we 
hope it will still in some degree establish the practicability of 
a greatly reduced interval in the communication between the 
two countries, particularly if fortunately there should happen 
to be a steamer at Alexandria when the Forbes arrives at Suez. 

3. At all events we trust that arrangements may be made 
at home for the despatch of India mails made up separately 
for the three Presidencies and Ceylon by the next January 
Malta steamer to be conveyed from that island to Alexandria 
on another steamer, which latter may carry to Malta the India 
mails brought on the Forbes , whence they could be taken by 
the return of the Malta mail, unless indeed the opening of a 
communication of this kind should be considered sufficiently 
important to warrant a special steamer being devoted to the 
same on this the first occasion. 

We willingly leave this to the liberal consideration of the 
authorities at home, in full confidence that the importance of 
the ultimate object, viz. the establishment of a permanent 
comprehensive scheme of steam communication between the 
two countries will have been recognized, and the necessary 
arrangements have been made for carrying it into effect. 

We have, &c. 

Mothoornacth Mullick. J. Steel. 

Chas. B. Greenlaw. D. McFarlan. 

Thos.JS* M.Torton. B. Harding. 

R. H. Co^keii^ll. R. Scott Thomson. 

J. Kyd. Dwarkanath Tagore. 

*3. Pitf»6Kjk / W. N. Forbes. 

JOSjPH WlLLlS; 

Tow&Mall, Calcutta , the 20 th August, 1834. 
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Similar letters, but signed by the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, 

To J. A. Stewart Mackenzie, Esq. M.P., Secretary to the 
Right Honorable the Board of Control, London, and to the 
Right Honorable Edward G. S. Stanley, Colonial Secretary, 
London. 

To His Excellency Sir Josiah Rowlev, K. C. /?., Commander - 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean . 

Sir, — We the Members of the Committee of the New 
Bengal Steam Fund, constituted for the purpose of re-opening 
the steam communication between England and India, beg 
to acquaint your Excellency that with the concurrence and 
co-operation of His Excellency the Right Honorable the Go- 
vernor General of India in Council we are about to despatch 
th** private steamer Forbes to Suez with packets and mails for 
England. 

The period of the year will necessarily retard the voyage 
considerably beyond what was estimated for that voyage, in 
the prosecution of which she was obliged to return from Madras 
in April last from an accidental injury which occurred to one 
of her boilers. We however trust that she will make the voy- 
age in such a period as will establish the fact that with pro* 
per steamers the communication may be maintained between 
the two countries, at ail events quarterly, during all seasons 
of the year. When we first proposed to start the Forbes in 
April last we intended to continue the voyages quarterly, 
and were in hopes that arrangements would be made on the 
other side of the Isthmus to convey the mails from and to 
Alexandria, if not by an independent steamer at least by one 
between Alexandria and Malta. 

The return of the Forbes , and the time occupied in re- 
pairing the boiler having broken up the quarterly periods of 
starting, we can scarcely hope that a steamer will be at Alex- 
andria when the Forbe « arrives at Suez $ hut we have made 
known our anxious desire to the authorities at home that 
mails for India may be despatched on the January Malta steam- 
er, and be conveyed from that island to Alexandria on ano- 
ther steamer, which latter might either take the India mails 
brought by the Forbes , for which purpose she will leave Cal- 
cutta on the 1st January next direct to England, or to Malta, 
to be thence conveyed in the regular return steamer. 

Our object in now addressing your Excellency therefore 
is most earnestly to solicit your valuable co-operation and 
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assistance in bringing this matter to bear. The importance 
Of 'the object we have in view will, we trust, prove an ade- 
quate apology lor opr a>l dressing your Excellency on this sub- 
ject. 

We have, &<\ 

Muthoornautii Mullick. J Steel. 


Ohas. B. Greenlaw. 

B. H. Cockerell. 

W. N. Fobbes. 

D. McFarlvn. 
Pwarkanautii Tagore. 
B. Harding. 


J. Kyi>. 

J. Prinsep. 

T. E. M. Tcrton. 
R. Scott Thomson. 
Jos. Willis. 


Tw« Hall t Calcutta, the 20th August, 1834. 


To Sir Francis Freeling, Bart,, Secretary to His Grace the 
Post Master General, London, 

Sir, — In continuation of my letter under date 7th April, I 
liave had ihe honor to receive the directions of the Committee 
of the New Bengal Steam Fund to communicate to you that 
in consequence of the return to Calcutta from Madras of the 
Forbes steamer, owing to a serious injury accidentally sustain- 
ed in her boiler, the projected voyage to Suez was necessarily 
lost. 

This failure however not having arisen from any defect in 
the vessel herself or in her boilqr^ and machinery, the 
Committee have used their utmost exertions to get her ready 
for another voyage, and she will start from Calcutta for Suez 
on the 4th September next. 

The period of the year at which she now quits Calcutta 
will cause the voyage to Suez to be much longer than was 
calculated on the former occasion, and it is hoped that the time 
occupied will not be taken as a test of that which it will gene- 
rally require. * 

The Committee can scarcely hope that so fortunate a con- 
tingency will happen, as that a steamer may be at Alexandria 
When the Forbes arrives at Suez on the present occasion, but 
they do hope that arrangements be made at home for the des- 
yetch of hnails by the January Malta steamer to be thence 
conveyed t# Alexandria by another steamer which may carry 
the mails (totti Ittdiu brought by the Forbes , which for that 
'jjkrpose will be despatched hence on the 1st January next. 
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Should such arrangements be made, I am directed to 
point out the expediency of the mails for Bombay, Ceylon, 
Madras and Calcutta being made up separately , in order to 
that of the fir#4 being despatched to Bombay from Socotra, 
and those three latter being dropped at their several 

destinationflB^he steamer. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CHAS. B. GREENLAW, 

Secy . to the Com . of the New Bengal Steam Fund , 
Town Hall , Calcutta , the 2 8th August } 1834. 


MEETING OF THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE 
DH CRR1J MTOLL A H BAZAAR. 

A meeting of the shareholdergof the Dhurrumtollah Bazaar 
was held at the Trade Rooms on the 8th September, to receive 
the Report of the Committee appointed at the last meeting, who 
were then directed to examine the valuation of the property 
submitted by Dr. Jackson. 

Mr. C. K. Robison, who was called to the chair, com- 
menced by reading the proceedings of the last meeting, and the 
following Report of the Committee: — 

REPORT— DM URRUiJITOLLAH BAZAAR. 

Calcutta, 8tfi September, 1634. 

In pur a nr a of the Resolution parsed at the last Meeting of share- 
holders lie id at tbn Trade Rooimm on the 26th July last, which dhected 
“ That the valuations ol the Bazaar, then submitted to the Meeting* he 
referred to the Committee for examination j and that they be leqneated 
to report to another Geneial Meeting, as soon a* they conveniently can.” 

1st. Yoor Committee do report that they have repeatedly assembled 
for the above purpose, and have carefully examined tire particulars ot the 
ahovementioned valuation, as furnished to them by Dr. Jackson, which 
they have divided into four distinct heads. 

2d. The fmt marked A. exhibiting the original cost of the Bazaar, 
which they find to be Sicca Ra- 64,848. 

3d. The second inaiked B. shews the expense for additional buildings 
completed, or nearly so. and estimates for wells and fittings up, say 
Sicca Ra- 16,820. 

4th. The third marked C. exhibits the loss of interest and discount, 
Incurred, Or to be incurred by Dr. Jackson, amounting to Sicca Ra- 3,545 ; 
but if the shareholders a#ree to a proposition of the Committee, contained 
in 11th para, of this, Report, this amount will be reduced to Sicca 
R» -1,235. 

5th. The fourth statement maiked D. embraces all miscellaneous 
charges, including taxes, establishment, presents, law and printing chaiges, 
&c. ineni red by Dr. Jackson, since tUp piucbase of the Bazaar in March 
last, amouutibg to Sicca Bfr fit, $58. 
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The Chairman observed that in coming to a decision on 
this question, it was to be borne in mind that two great difficul- 
ties had been got over. In the first place it was agreed that 
the situation was the best that could be got, and that was a 
great point gained ; and secondly, the funds had been provided, 
so that there would be no delay for want of money. Dr. 
Jackson had placed them in so very favorable a position that 
the speculation was on a much better footing than any that had 
ever before been submitted to the Calcutta community. 

Mr. Smith said it was unnecessary to take up the time of 
the Meeting by entering into explanations or discussions on the 
subject of the valuation, because the Committee had fully ex- 
pressed themselves on that head, collectively and individually, 
in their Report, and the minutes of the members thereto append- 
ed, printed copies of which now lay on the table for the use of 
the shareholders. 

Dr. Grant briefly drew attention to the eligibility of tho 
situation, and remarked that he had been always of opinion 
that they ought to accept of Dr Jackson’s terms by all means. 

Mr. Rogers said that if the proposed bonus were to be 
held out for the improvement of the Bazaar, it would be for the 
benefit of the public ; but in the manner in vvhich it was pro- 
posed it would be merely taking it out of the pockets of the 
shareholders to put it into the pocket Of Dr. Jackson. 

Mr. Smith concurred in Mr. Roger#* sentiments, and 
opposed any thing beyond the Committee's vffluation being 
given, as they had allowed every charge that could possibly be 
thought of. 

The amendment and the original motion were then put to 
the vote, when the former was carried by a majority of two, 
there being fourteen for it, and twelve for the latter. 

Mr. Smith observed that some of those who had voted 
for the amendment were not shareholders, but was told by Dr, 
Jackson that they had just put down their nanies, 
f Dr, Grant then moved — 

IV.—Thm the Committee of Management be Authorized to expend, 
to eonuUAte the Bazaar, agreeably to the original eeUmates, a or 
fifteen thousand topeee. 

which proposal was seconded by Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Rogers thought that the committee ought not to be 
bound by any original estimates or plans ; if they found any 
thing that met their approbation they would of course adopt it, 
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hut they ought to he left unshackled ; the sum however might 
ho limited to a certain amount, not to he exceeded without 
fuither authority. 

The resolution was then put in the following form and 
cairied unanimously^ 

V.— Tlia* Committee be authorized to expend i upecs 15,000 in 

completing the Bazaai. 

Dwarkan auth Tagore then proposed — 

VI — That I oi the purpose of t *\ viug * ffVci r 1 1 1 » » pmcha<*p ami comple- 
tion ot tlm H 'zhhi, i lie «,nno ho divided into 1,000 »hm ea ol 130 euch — 
im vali le oii siirmiig Hie conditions of a deed ot a^ieeiuent to be drawn up 
l>v legal advice foithwith. 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. Manuk, but whe- 
ther it was considered as carried or not, we are not aware. It 
ceitainly was not put, and wa« immediately superseded by an 
intimation convoyed through Mr. Shaw of Dr. Jackson’s in- 
tention to retain live hundred of the shares himself, and an 
assent to the offer of rupees 1,15,000 for the property. 

Mr. Llewellyn asked how the donations that had been 
received were to he disposed of. 

Mr. Smith in explanation said that it was intended to lay 
out these sums, which had been received from persons who 
from the nature of their avocations either could not or would 
not become shareholders, in furthering the improvements of the 
Bazaar to an extent that the funds of the proprietors could not 
afford, such as in paving it with Chunar stones, building im- 
proved roofs, and making other alterations ami arrangements to 
insure cleanliness and comfort. 

Mr. Smith then remarked that as it hnd been resolved to 
put up the shares for sale, it would become necessary to have 
some depository for the money. He therefore proposed — 

VII. —That (he Union Bank he Tremmcr fo Hie Durrum folia Bazaar, 
ami that the amount of abates be paid to Hie Secretary of the B*nk, to 
he held at the disposal of Hie Committee of ihe Management, 

which was seconded by Mr. ft. 8. Thomson, and carried una- 
nimously. 

At this stage of the proceedings a difference of opinion 
manifested itself on the question whether the Committee elect- 
ed at the last meeting had or had not ceased to exist, some 
be ing of opinion that the Committee had been elected solely 
fur the purpose of examining into and reporting on the valua- 
tion of the property, and others that it had been elected as a 
Committee for the general control and management of the 
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Bazaar. Mr. Shaw, (Dr. Jackson's solicitor) endeavoured to 
decide the question by proposing — 

VIII. — 'i Uiii a new Commute** of seven membois Up appoinlpd in 
room ot tlm old one, to undertake the genet al managemt*iu and control of 
the Bazaar. 

Mr. Smith considered this motion tantamount to a vote 
of censure to the Committee, which had certainly been elected 
3s a Committee of General Management, lie did not. consi- 
der that they had been appointed for the sole purp; se of fixing 
the valuation, but that that was one of the fust duties that had 
fallen to their lot. They had all along acted as a Committee 
of Management, and as such, had appointed a Clot k of the 
Market, and exercised a general control over the establishment. 
It appeared, however, that Dr. Jackson wished to have a 
more tractable Committee, and it remained to be seen if the 
meeting would confirm his wishes. 

Mr. Shaw disclaimed any intention of passing a vote 
of censure, which could hardly be presumed, after they had 
given them a vote of thanks, but he understood them to have 
been appointed for a particular purpose, which having been 
effected, he considered them as dissolved. This would not 
however prevent any of the members from being re-elected. 

Dr. Grant, the Chairman of the Committee, said that 
from the moment he entered the room he had considered his 
functions as a Committee-man at an end. He had certainly 
understood the appointment to be for the valuation of the 
premises, and not for general management; and so far from 
considering the motion as a vote of censure, he looked upon it 
as quite the contrary. He looked upon it as a very whole- 
some principle that all Committees, on the assembly of general 
meetings of subscribers, should tender their resignation. 

Mr. Rogers said that he had made the proposal for the 
appointment of this Committee at the last meeting, and that 
he bad certainly intended it to be a General Committee of 
Management; but on looking over the proceedings, he found 
that his woids did not fully bear out his intention. 

Mr. Sty^TH njaintain^d that frojp the wording of those 
proceedings ft wa3 evident that the Committee was appointed 
as a General Committee of Management, but, after what had 
passed, be thought the Committee coujd act do better than 
Resign as a body. 

$ Dr. Grant then tendered the resign afiQn, of the Com- 
mittee, after which Mr, Shawls motion was put and carried, 
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with the addition that the Committee consist of seven mem- 
bers, and that the term of appointment be for one yeai. 

Mr. Shaw then proposed “ That the Committee consist of 
the following gentlemen, namely, Messrs. Bruce, Grant, 
Rogers, D. Tagoie, R. Cowasjec, Robison, and Thomson. 9 ’ 

Mr Rogers positively refused sitting as a member of 
the new Committee after the treatment the last Committee 
had experienced, and two other of the nominees followed hist 
example, 

Mr. Thomson remarked on the inutility of nominating 
persons who would not devote their time to the duty they un- 
dertook, or who were unacquainted With the nature of that 
duty ; and one of the members of the old Committee, in allud- 
ing to the same subject, remarked that Dwftrkauauth Tagore 
had never attended hut one of their committee meetings, and 
that even then he had not stayed longer than ten minutes. 
Several others said that it was no use electing either him or 
Iiustomjee Cowasjee as they would never attend. 

After several sets of Committee men had been proposed 
out of each of which several of the nominees refused to act, 
Mr. Llewellyn proposed, as they coulcf not get another Com- 
mittee that the former Committee be re-appointed. 

Mr. Smith refused to act again either with the old or any 
other Committee, and Dr. Grant, though he would have no 
objection to act if all his colleagues would do the same, 
declined doing so while any of them objected. Much persuasion 
was used to induce Mr. Smith to agree, but up to the dissolution 
of the meeting he firmly declined. The Chairman seeing that 
no satisfactory conclusion could be arrived at, proposed the 
adjournment of the meeting to another day, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The following vote of thanks was then proposed — 

TX.— That the thanks of this Meeting be tendered to Mr, Samuel Smith 
for the liberal aid afforded throngb the mediant of hU Press, for promoting 
th«* success of the undertaking under consideration ; 
which the Chairman declared carried by acclamation, but 
which Mr. Smith maintained could not have been the case, 
since it had not been seconded, and he declined accepting thanks 
for merely performing a duty he had voluntarily undertaken. 

The meeting broke up with a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man.— -Bengal Ehtrkaru , 
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Proceedings of a Meeting of the Medical and Physical So- 
ciety of Calcutta , field at the Asiatic Society's Apart- 
merits , September (5, 1834, 

Dr. Win. Dunbar, Assistant Surgeon Bengal Seivice, 
was elected a Member of the Society. 

Read a letter from Dr. Baron of Cheltenham, of which 
the following is an extract: — “ You will oblige me by pre- 
senting this copy of my Life of Jenner to the Medical and 
Physical Society ot Calcutta. Honored as I have been by 
that body, I cannot but feel deeply interested in all their pro- 
ceedings. I have, however, as you may suppose, been espe- 
cially so by Mr, Macpherson’s paper contained in the Oth 
volume ot the Society’s Transactions. 

** The discovery of the “ Mhata ” in Bengal and in its 
malignant form among the cows, is an important addition to 
the evidence which I have published in the 5th, Oth, 7th, and 
8th chapters ot my work. Should any further information res- 
pecting this curious subject be procured by any of the members 
ot the Society, ] should esteem it a great favour to receive 
early intimation of the same.” 

Read a letter from Mr. Ha ik ness, Secretary to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, acknowledged with best thanks the receipt of 
the Oth volume ot Transactions of the Medical Society. 

Read a letter from Mr. Tweedie, presenting a pamphlet 
on Cholera by his brother Mr. A. Tweedie, Surgeon to the 
London Pree Hospital for the Cure of Malignant Diseases. 

FOR THE MUSEUM. 

1. Preparation of a diseased arm amputated by O. Wray, 
Esq., iu which the interosseal artery was given off from the 
axillary. The former vessel not having been pressed by the 
pail of the tourniquet, caused a rush of arterial blood, on the 
circular incision being made, but which was easily checked on 
tightening the bandage: piesented by Octavius Wray, Esq. 

2. Also h preparation of an unusually small spleen, en- 
cased iu a thick layer of cartilage, taken from a European 
who died iu Hospital of a pulmonic affection : presented by 
Octavius Wray, Esq. 

2 Preparation of an enlarged gall bladder, together with 
a portion of liver, The patient's case from whom these parts 
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mttp removed is described in Dr. Duncan Stewart's paper, 
case No. 40: presented by Dr. D. Stewart. 

4. Specimens of the Cheraytta from Nepaul brought to 
Calcutta by Colon* 1 DTlezeta, and presented by Dr. McGowan, 

COMM UN I CATION S PRESENTED. 

5. Notes on the Cassia Lanceolata, the plant which 
yields the genuine senna, with water coloured paintings of the 
same : by N\ Wallich, M D. 

Some dimd leaves of the ab<jve plant gathered in August 
la^t iri the H onorable Company’s Botanic Garden ; ns also 
fresh specimens in full blossom were exhibited at the Meeting. 

C. Be port on the medicinal properties of the Cassia 
Lanceolata from the Honorable Company’s Garden at Calcut- 
ta : by W Twining, Esq. 

7. A letter addressed to Dr. W. I > ariton, Superintending 
Surgeon, Nertnnch, containing an enquiry into the cause of 
numerous cases of fever which occurred among the grasscuttcis 
attached to the 4th Regiment Light Cavalry; together with a 
short account of the. Medical Topography of Kiiwah, near 
which town the fever prevailed ; also an abstract of admissions 
into Hospital and deaths, by A. Ross, Esq : presented by the 
BieT ' Board. 

8 Case of Phthisis Pulmonalis, complicated with ex- 
tensive disease of the rectum, by H. Rogers, Esq. : presented 
by the Medical Board. 

9. Case of Ilius in an infant, treated with injections of 
tobacco; presented by Duncan Stewart, M. D. 

10. Meteorological Table of the weather on the great 
hill of Penang from 1st of May 1033 to 30th of April 1834 : 
by J. C. Boswell, Esq, 

11. Case of Chronic Hydrocephalus, treated by punc- 
ture : by M. J. Bramley, Esq. 

The following papers were then read arid discussed at the 
Meeting : 

L Case of Laryngytis, complicated with Bronchocele, 
in which the external application of croton oil M as successfully 
employed : by A. Campbell, M. D., Bengal Service. 

2. Observations on Dracunculus : by A. Duncan, Esq. 
Bombay Service. 

3. On Epidemic Diseases occurring at Bangah re : by J. 
Mouat, M. D,, His Majesty’s 13th Light Dragoons. 

M. J, BRAMLEY, Secretary. 
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THE JCE MEETING. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

At a Committee held on the 12th September at the Towrt 
Hall- 

Resolved, that the names of all the subscribers be col- 
lected in a book. 

Resolved, that the subscribers pay in the amount of their 
subscriptions to the Union Bank for twelve weeks in advance, 
Which at two annas per seer will for that period be Sicca 
Rup ees 10-8 for every seer subscribed for, and that a pin ted 
ticket be thereupon delivered to the subscribers which will 
entitle him to receive the ice for which he has subscribed, and 
without which ticket no subscription ice will be delivered. 

Resolved, that 500 tickets be printed according to the 
form now agreed upon. 

Resolved, that the following Resolution passed on the 
6th of November 1833, and the statement annexed thereto, be 
republished : 

“ That the rate of subscription be two annas a share, each 
share to entitle the subscriber to receive one seer daily, and 
that any additional quantity which rnay be required by the 
subscribers, to be paid for at the market price of tue day. 

Subscribers to have an option of taking their ice daily, or 
every second, or third day, and so on, to the extent of the 
quantity, which by their subscription they may be enti led to 
receive, during the period of seven days, but any subscriber 
who may omit to take the quantity to which lie is entitled, 
shall not claim it fur a more distant period than the seven 
preceding days. 

That the shares be transferable ; that the Committee bo 
empowered to call for the payment from each subscriber of 
one-half of his subscription, the remainder to be payable pre - 
vious to the delivery of any of the ice, and in default of pay - 
ment, the amount already paid to become forfeited. The 
Committee to have the care of the funds. 

Subscribers to have the first option of purchasing all 
fruits, game, fish, &c. &c. which may come out preserved in 
the ice. 

The importer not to sell any ice to non-subscribers with- 
out the express permission of the Committee, they being first 
satisfied that an adequate reserve supply is in hand for the use 
i>f subscribers.” 6th Nov. 1833. 
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Statement sharing the expence of fee for various periods , at the Subscription 
rates , of two annas per seir , and t/if comparative expence of Saltpetre. 
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At the most moderate estimate, verified by actual expe- 
riment, one seer of ice will reduce four bottles of water to a 
temperature 12 degrees lower * than two seers of saltpetre, or 
saltpetie and Glauber salts. Consequently taking saltpetre 
at Us. o per in a u mi, which is the lowest average price for the 
article of ordinary quality, the expence of using it is DOUBLE 
that of employing ice at the above rates. 

Resolved, that the Committee urgently recommend to 
subscribers to increase the number of shares subscribed for, 
because it is otherwise to be apprehended that the importation 
of Ice from America may be discouraged by the insufficiency 
of the demand, and partly because the Committee are persuad- 
ed from correct calculations that the use of Ice, at its present 
subscription price, is greatly more economical than the use of 
any other cooling material as demonstrated in the note append- 
ed to the above table. 

Resolved, with reference to the last paragraph of the 
Resolution of the Oth of November 1833, and in consequence 
of the subscriptions not amounting to a toil a day, that Mr. 
Rogers be at liberty to sell Ice for the present at any rafe he 
may think proper. 

Resolved, that the Committee meet again on Monday the 
22d Sept., at 10 o’clock, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
extenf of the subscriptions, 

A meeting of subscribers and other friends to the Ice 
speculation wa* held at the Town Hall on Monday moaning 
ttie 22d September, Mr Plowden was called to the chair, but 
previous, to the commencement of the proceedings he saw Mr. 
Charles Prinsep enter the Halb and proposed him in his stead, 
and vacated the chair in his favor. 

Mr. Clarke, the Chairman of the Committee, after drawing 
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attention to the meeting of subscribers held on the 2d of 
November last, and the appointment of the Committee which 
then took place, described the arrangements which had after- 
wards been made by the Committee with Mr. Rogers, with 
Which the public must be pretty well acquainted, and which 
need therefore only be briefly noticed. The shares were to be 
two aunas each ; the subscribers were to be entitled to a seer 
for each share ; any additional quantity required by subscribers 
beyond their shares was to be paid for at the market price ; it 
was to be optional with subscribers to take their Ice daily, or 
to let it accumulate for as many days together as they pleased 
up to seven, but no further ; the importer was not to sell any 
Ice to noil-subscribers without the sanction of the Committee; 
and the subscribers were to take one ton a day, on which last 
condition the whole of the others depended. Seven hundred 
and forty- two shares Mr. Clarke said had been paid into the 
Union Bank, and 190 had been subscribed for, and not paid, 
making in all 932 shares, whereas the quantity they were re- 
quired to take by the conditions was 1,120, so that they fell 
short nearly two hundred shares. Of the 190 shares that had 
not been paid, 142 might be reckoned certain. The subscribers 
wefe all in Calcutta, and whether their non-payment was to be 
attributed to negligence or forgetfulness he could not say, but 
thus much was certain, that the Members of Council were 
among the defaulters, and he did not think there was much 
fear of them. Considering then tfyat 742 shares had been paid, 
and that 142 were to be counted on, the subscription might be 
calculated as amounting to 884 shares, so that they’ would have 
to make up the difference of 236 shares before Mr. Rogers 
Could be called upon to fulfil bis part of the engagement. i\s 
it was. quite clear that they could not comply with the terms 
on which Mr. Rogers had engaged to supply them, it would 
rest with them to make some new arrangement with him if they 
Could. 

The Chairman thought that the shortest mode Would be to 
call upon Mr. Rogers to state whether he had any proposition 
to lay before the meeting, and, after conferring with him for a 
few moments, said that he had begged him to make a propo- 
sition which was so reasonable that he was quite sure that it 
would meet with no opposition. In consideration of the de- 
ijfciuncy of the amount subscribed for, he was willing to supply 
all who had already subscribed at the rate of two annas a seer, 
provided he had the liberty of selling to non* subscribers at any 
rate he pleased. 
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This reasonable proposal was received with universal ap- 
plause. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Mangles, the Chairman 
said that the arrangement was to have effect so long as the ice 
should last : it the ice were expended before the subscribers 
had received the quantity for which they had paid, their money 
would be refunded to them. 

Mr. Clarke observed that the subscribers had the means 
of taking care of themselves, as the money was at the disposal 
of the Committee; when a gentleman humorously observed 
that the Committee was not to be trusted, ami another in the 
same strain said *< Of course not, they are all amateurs. ’ 

Mr. Dickens wished, if it could be conveniently done, 
that one of the rules might be rescinded, and that one that en- 
joined the production of the ticket on each occasion that the 
ice was sent for. It was particularly inconvenient for him 
and others who lived out of town, as they could send none but 
common coolies, who might not return with sufficient expedi- 
tion to have the order again despatched for the next day’s sup- 
ply, or who might lose it on the road. 

Mr. Clarke said in reply that that rule had been adopted 
by the Committee for the protection of the subscribers. The 
subscribers were so numerous that it would be impossible for 
Mr. Rogers to recognize the messenger sent by each, and unless 
some authority were given any person who was not a subscriber 
might take away a subscriber’s ice. To obviate this difficulty 
the rule had been adopted, but he would undertake for the 
Committee to promise that, if Mr. Dickens would devise any 
more ingenious inode, they would adopt it. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Cockerell, the Chairman 
said that the ice would be ready for delivery to subscribers this 
morning. 

Colonel Beatson wished to know whether the ice might be 
taken seven days in advance as well as seven days in arrears, 
observing that what was served out in anticipation would not 
melt, and would therefore be a gain to Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Clarke, on behalf of Mr. Rogers, declined giving the ice 
in advance, and gave as a reason that it would enable s ubsen* - 
bers who gave parties to take large quantities at the reduced 
rate instead of paying the market price for what they required 
over and above their shares, which would make him a loser 
instead of a gainer. 

'the meeting then broke up, with a vote of thanks to ther 
Chairman . — Bengal Iturkaru . 
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A meeting; of the proprietors of this society took place 
on the 24th September at the Exchange, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the extent of the London fund, and foi taking into 
consideration the means to be adopted for its recovery The 
meeting was thinly attended ; the only shareholders present 
being Messrs. Bagshaw, D’Souza, E. Macnaghten, and Bright- 
man. M r * Macintyre attended as the assignee of the late 
Secretaries, Messis. Cruttenden, Mackillop and Co , and ex- 
pressed his willingness to give, as far as he was able, any ex- 
planation required by the shareholders. Of course in a meet- 
ing composed of so limitted a number the proceedings resemble, 
those of a private assembly in a counting house ; therefore we 
prefer giving the substance of what passed rather than detached 
portions of the conversation. 

It would appear from the proceedings of the meeting, that, 
in 1827, at the demise of Mr. Charles Blayney, the then acting 
secretary, a deficiency, or rather a defalcation was discovered, 
and occurred to the society of about Sa. Rs. 4,68,000. Mr. 
James Cullen was, at the time of this discovery, authorized to 
act as secretary to wind up the affairs of the concern, which, 
some time afterwards, it was considered expedient to discon- 
tinue altogether. Immediately after Mr. Cullen’s appointment 
he called -for a contribution of Rs 1,000 per share to pay up 
the losses appearing against the society, and in 1830, a further 
contribution of Rs. 2,500 was demanded for the same purpose. 
In 1834, after the failure of Cruttenden and Co., the society 
being inserted on the schedule for Rs. 2,30,000, it for the first 
time became known that in 1829, about one year after the 
contribution above-mentioned had been called for, Palmer, 
Mackillop and Co. who held the society's London fund, had 
been instructed by Cruttenden and Co. to transfer the amount 
in their hands, about £10,000, to the last mentioned firm’s 
private remittance account, and subsequently, it appears, the 
remaining balance of about Rs. 10,000 was transferred by 
the same authority and for a similar purpose, Cruttenden and 
Co. hiving, as it was stated at the meeting, no authority fiom 
the committee or members to order such transfer, and it being 
done without* the knowledge or concurrence of shareholders, 
one of whom, Mr. Cantor, had repeatedly applied for a state- 
ment of the society's affaiis, but had been refused by Mr. 

who stated that, being an unpaid secretary, he was not 
btfaAd to trouble himself with making out accounts. 
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The shareholders at the meeting were unanimous in their 
opinion that legal mi ans ought to be adopted for the recovery 
of the money from Palmer, Mackillop and Co. and that the 
transfer, and the concealment of it by Cruttenden and Co, 
were perfectly unwarrantable. Mr. Macintyre, however, 
thought that whatever question might arise as to the right of 
Crnttemh n and Co. to order the transfer, there could be none 
to the propriety of Palmer, Mackillop and Co. effecting it, 
suppoMim, as they must have done, that the first mentioned firm 
were duly authorized by the society. Mr. Macintyre thought, 
that the time of transfer was too remote from any anticipated 
crisis, to lead the public, either here or at home, to infer that it 
had been with an improper motive; and, on the whole, he 
doubted whether any legal proceedings could be successfully 
maintained against the London film. However, he disclaimed 
coming there to defend Ciuttenden and Co., or to bias the 
society’s proceedings ; all he came for was to give any expla- 
nation that the society might require of him as their Secreta- 
ry’s assignee. To this it was briefly replied, that the transfer 
had been made to ease off* Cruttenden and Co.’s London ac- 
count with Palmer, Mackillop and Co. ; that the latter stood 
in not a very unfavorable position at the time of the failure of 
the former firm, and that, at all events it was expedient that 
the society should take legal means for the recovery of the 
amount. 

Mr. Macintyre shortly afterwards took his leave, previ- 
ous to which the following resolutions were adopted nem. 
con . : — 

“ That it appears to this meeting that Cruttenden, Mac- 
killop and Co., without the sanction of the Committee for the 
time being, or the proprietors of the office, did, on the 4th 
June 1829, take upon themselves to order Palmer, Mackillop 
and Co. to transfer the balance of the Star Insurance Compa- 
ny in their hands, amounting to about £10,000, to their private 
credit in account with said firm. — That Cruttenden, Mackillop 
and Co. by this means, did reduce their account with Palmer, 
Mackillop and Co. while the Star Insurance Company are 
thus made their creditors to the same amount.” 

“ That, on the 24th May 1830, when the last General 
Meeting was held, the proprietors were not then informed of 
any such transfer having been made, but, on the contrary, a 
contribution of Rs* 2,500 per share was called lor.” 
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4t That the whole of the proceedings on tb p part of 
Messrs. Cruttenden and Co appearing unwarrantable, Mr. 
B’SoUija, the acting Secretary, is requited to take counsel^ 
opinion on t}ie subject, preparatory tp further steps being tak- 
en tb obtain a juut settlement of the accounts.”— Enylishman. 

TO THE EDITOR Of THE INDIA GAZETTE. 

Sir, — An article headed “ Star Insurance Meeting” ap- 
peared in yoor paper, extracted from the JSnqlnhmaHi ap- 
parently pioceeding from the pen of the Reporter to that pa- 
per, and calculated deeply to injure qs the members of the late 
iiim of Cruttenden, Mackillnp and Co. 

On this article we have a fpw brief observations tp make, 
and we trust you will not hes.tate to ejve them early inseition. 
These observations would have been submitted sooner, but for 
the delay necessarily attending numerous references to trans- 
actions embraced within a series pf years, and the majority of 
them to books and records that have been out of our posses- 
sion for some weeks past. 

The impressions intended to be conveyed tp the; public 
mind by the article in question appear to us to be : — 

Fir&t , — That Mr. Ctiljen individually was appointed Se- 
cretary to the Star Insurance Office in 18J7 to vvind up it* 
affairs. 

Second. — That as such Secretary he, of his own apeprd, 
called for a contribution of 1,000 Rs. per share at one period 
of the winding up of the office, and at another, a further con- 
tribution of 2,500 Rs. per share. 

Third . — That he did so w hen there was no occasion for 
suqh contributions, particularly for the oneldst levied, inasmuch 
as the situation of the London agent 7 * account was concealed, 
and the funds in their hands appropriated, not to the engage- 
ments of the office, but diverted iu such a way as to “ ease off* 1 
(as it is expressed) the remittance account of Cruttenden, Mac- 
l?ilV>p and Co,*! with the said parties, such diversion being, as 
of course it would have been, if such statement were true p 
“ unwarrantable.” 

• iPlie Report doe* ip>t notice bom whom this aitjeriion proceeded, 
but whoever lire party may be, ii is evtdeip lie had no mean* of know- 
ih* that true, and he rnnat there tor* be taken a* having 

J f ihei«t*iy kMd with muhciuu* intent alleged, *Md what n* 

rotetdb e, /«/**, 

It ^ J* C. 

II* B. 
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And Fourth. — That Mr. Cullen repeatedly refused to fur- 
nish Mr. Cantor with a statement of the Society’s affairs, as- 
serting that, being an unpaid Secretary, he was not bound to 
tiouble hi ill Sell with the preparation ot accounts. 

To these serious charges we have only briefly to reply US 
follows, premising that all that we have to state can be aup* 
poited by jctemice to the books and leeords pf the Star Insur- 
ance Office, in the custody of one or other of the parties who 
attended the afoiesaid meeting, (with exception of what is 
given as to the late turn’s 1 omittance accounts), and whose pra~ 
ceedings call forth these remarks. These last mentioned do-, 
cumentsarc with the firm’s assignee, and bear out the facts al- 
leged, and may be seen when called for. 

In reply then to the fir*t allegation, we have simply to 
state that the late firm* und pot Mr, Cullen, were appointed 
Secretaries and Treasurers to. the Star Oiljee at a general meet- 
ing of shat eholders in August 1827,. and Palmer* Mackiljop 
and Co. the London agents, in the month of November suc- 
ceeding; that both firms have so continued to act; and, more- 
over, that the meeting of the other day could not have been 
ignorant of these facts, for three of the members then present, 
Mr J. R. Bagshaw, Mr. John Brightman, and Mr. A. 
DeSouza, it is distinctly recollected, were attendant on the 
iin eting in August 1827; and the proceedings of the meeting 
in November of that year bear the signature of Mr. Cautor be- 
sides others ! We have applied for the record of the proceed- 
ings of the first meeting to Mr. A. DeSouza, to whom the 
whole of the hooks and papers of the office were handed some- 
time ago, but we are told it is not to be found. The recollec- 
tion of the partner present however is strong and pointed; 

Second . — The cuiitiibutions of 1,000 Rs. a shaie, and 
2,500 Rs. a share, were not called for by Mr. Cullfcu. They 
were duly authorized , and the Secretaries and Treasurers 
ordered to collect them “ immediately” at two separate genwat 
meetings of the shareholders, after a careful scrutiny of ac- 
counts, and of the £tate of the assets and responsibilities of 
the office, the smaller contribution in May 1828, and 
the larger in May 1830. At the first of these meet- 
ings Mr. John Brightman and Mr. J. R. Bagshaw were pre- 
sent^ and the proceedings, as approved and confirmed, as well* 
as the various accounts and statements submitted being passed 
as correct , bear ihe signatures of these parties. At the second 1 
meeting, Mr. Brightman, Mr. Bagshaw, Mr. DeSouza, and 
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Mr. Cantor appear to have attended, and their respective sig- 
natures attest the necessity and propriety of the contribution 
called for, and the satisfactory nature of the accounts and 
statements then submitted, as far as regarded their accuracy, 
and the care with which they had been made up! It will 
hereafter more distinctly appear that the London balance was 
specified in these accounts. 

Third.~A s to the necessity for the contributions, we 
submit that the onus of shewing this, if proof be at all neccs» 
sary, rests on the shareholders present, not on the Secretaries 
and Treasurers, or on any one connected with them ; and we 
have shewn that three of the very parties composing the late 
meeting of four were present, and subscribed to the resolution 
directing the levy of the last and most important one. We 
will add however that at the time of the last contribution the 
outstanding claims upon the office were upwards of three lacks 
of rupees, and the whole assets, which principally consisted 
of the London and other branch balances, did not much ex- 
ceed two lacks, and there were only from 40 to 50 shareholders 
from whom contributions could be realized. 

We give the words of the resolution directing that contri- 
bution : 

“ That with reference to the state of the office a* shewn by the foie- 
Koiug account*, the Secietmie* he au!hoiize<l amt to proceed 

immediately to levy a further contiibutiou of Sa. Rs. 2,500 per share 
fiom ench member, and to discharge the various adjusted claims as soon 
as they are in cash.” 

And as to the alleged concealment of the state of the 
London account with the office, and appropriation of that 
fund to other purposes than the Society’s engagements, we 
have simply to state that in the accounts and statements sub- 
mitted to the meeting last alluded to, the London fund is dis- 
tinctly set forth and specified as an available asset , and the 
correspondence directing the transfer which was merely a re - 
mittance was duly entered in the letter book of the office, and 
of course opeu or accessible to all the meeting, as will be seen 
by reference to the original documents and records in the pos- 
session of Mr. DeSouza ; and the probability that the late 
firn^object in ordering any transfer of that fund to their own 
credit in Londoiuw^a desire to “ ease” their own account 
with their friaujis ihere, will be best illustrated by the simple 
fact of the ait^alaecourit received a few weeks before the 
tracer was ordered, closed on the usual closing day, 30th 
June, the year preceding, shewing a balance of £23,400 in 
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the late firm! s favor ; and, moreover, at the very moment the 
transfer iu question was directed, and which has been so reck- 
lessly made an instrument to cut deep at their reputation, we 
find, on reference to the firm’s London account for the year 
following 1 , there was a cash balance in their favor of upwards 
of £31,000! 

These facts speak for themselves, and one word more 
need not be said on the subject. 

What has been stated however may fail to justify in the 
eyes of many of your readers, entirely or partially unacquaint- 
ed with such transactions, the transfer, at all, of the futuls iu 
question. It may therefore be necessary for us to enter a little 
more fully into the subject. The fact of the matter is, the 
transfer of the balance of the office funds in London (meaning 
of course when a balance could be struck) was oideied by the 
late firm in June 1829, as a remittance of a balance of cash in 
the hands of an out-agent , and was done wholly in virtue of 
the orders of the two preceding meetings of shareholders held 
in May 1828; and in the same month of the following year, 
in which we find two distinct resolutions passed and recorded, 
and signed by all present, including Mr. Brightman and Mr. 
Bagsbaw to the first, and to the second, Mr. Bagshaw and Mr. 
Cantor. 

The resolutions are as follows : 

1828. 14 That the Secretaries preparatory to a final close of the office 
in 1829 he directed to discontinue taking further lisks, and to take imine. 
diate steps to put a stop to the tiausaciiou of business account of the office 
bv the different out-\gents, and to direct them to make immediate remit* 
tames of the balances due by them respectively.” 

And in 1829. “That the Secretaries likewise again rerjuest the 
agents of the vaiiotin branches indebted to the office to remit m full of 
the balances of their respective accounts !* 

It is as unnecessary for us to state here that these direc- 
tions were followed up, and the proceedings of the Secretaries 
duly entered in the book of the office, as it assuredly is waste 
of time to add, that a reference to any committee or any one 
of the shareholders as to the mode of remittance recommended 
was unnecessary, provided no particular difficulty or manifest 
risk of injury to the office was involved, whilst it would be 
equally useless to tell mercantile men that in the instance be- 
fore us, a transfer of the funds was not only a remittance of 
them, but also the most expeditious and ordinaiy as well as 
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easy mode of effectirig it, and we submit it was at the same 
time the most advantageous to the office in everv point of view. 
We may add the fact of the Society actually being, at the 
time the transfer Was directed, indebted to the late firm for 
cash advances to the extent of within a trifle of Sa. Its. 40,000, 
with large actual claims on the spot, and the prospect of heavy 
calls for losses sent back on them for adjustment from London, 
which they had reason to believe were not likely to be settled 
there to the satisfaction of the claimants, while no funds w^ie 
remitted to assist in settling them ! 

Fourthly . — As to repeatedly refusing Mr. Cantor in- 
formation, as to the state of the office, &c. we haVe lo 

remark that he applied for information in an inegular 

manner. He attended and subset ibed to the proceedings 
of the meeting of May *830, and had submitted to him 
a very full statement of every tiling connected with fhe 
office, including of course the particulars of the amount 

ensured on the 1 lott rdam and the mode in which funds 

were invested. Mr. Cantor however forgnt all this ort the 
occasion of bringing forward his correspondence the other 
day, and forgot likewise that he had directions in the deed 
of co-partoery, by attention to which he could by a very easy 
process arrive at any information the Secretaries could have 
given him. It certainly was not the wish of the members of 
the late firm that information should be withheld, either from 
Mr. Cantor or any one else connected with the office, although 
individually they could not undertake to answer* the daily or 
weekly enquiries of fellow shareholders and co-partners on 
matteis already submitted to general attention, and the books, 

of the Societies open to all at the same time. 

But we have done, regretting our observations have been 
carried to such a length. We however send them forth as 
they are, having no inclination to attempt abridgement, and 
fibcrll leave all Concerned in the Star Office, and such of your 
readers as take any interest in the matter, to decide whether 
the conduct of the late firm as the Secretaries and Treasurers 
has been justly dealt with by the late meeting of the share- 
holders, and to draw their own conclusions, 

* CULLEN. 

R. BROWNE 

Catentta, 2*7Ch September, 1834. 
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On the 27th September the first annual examination 
of the boys attached to the above institution took place 
at the llurkaru Library, Tank-Square, at about half past 
ten. The gentlemen who conducted the examination were 
among the following: Dr Corbyn, Mr. 1). Hare, Mi. Adam, 
Mr. Sutherland, Revd. J. Elaibcrhu, Mr. Sinclair, <$:c. 
Alter the- junior classes being called up and questioned in 
their respective studies to the fullest satisfaction of all 
present, the boys of the senior classes proceeded to answer 
the questions of their examiners with an avidity that tally 
confirmed their proficiency in the various branches of their 
studies. The demonstration particulaily of the 8th proposition 
of the first book of Euclid by a boy of not more than 14 
years of age, was highly satisfactory, and the more so when vve 
consider that the school is solely conducted by the natives. Dr. 
Corbj n could not help remarking on the occasion, that the faci- 
lity and the manner in which the proposition had been solved, 
proved hc>ond all dispute, that whatever the boys bad learnt 
they understood perfectly well. Their progress in hist >ry was 
equally satisfactory, nay, they not only answered those ques- 
tions which are to he found in their class books, but such also 
as are quite distinct from their studies; so that the whole audi- 
ence assembled to witness this interesting exhibition were high- 
ly delighted at the progress of the boys. 

After the ceremony of examination was over, Dr. Corbyn 
rose and delivered a very energetic speech congratulating the 
boys on the rapid progress they made. lie said that it asto - 
nished him very much that the pupils of this school, which 
has been established a year and a half ago, could have been 
enabled to display such proficiency in the various departments 
of their literary and scientific acquirements within so short a 
period. He fuither observed, that what school in the whole 
civilized world, where knowledge is cultivated, can boast of 
greater advancement in a year and a half. When we consider 
that the management of the school is entrusted in the hands 
of the natives born in this country, can we expect so great an 
advancement as the boys have actually made? This is an in- 
dication of the march of intellect among the Hindoos and the 
rapid studies which literature has taken among them. 

Mr. Sinclair lose and addressed the Assembly in the fol- 
lowing manner : It affords him, said he, unspeakable pleasure 
to witness such young boys imbibing and strengthening their 
minds with the fundamental principles of an English educa* 
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tied: ® Ae prodticedihe w<*ti knoton insfcaricir of tHe ancient 
Druids, ife very justly remarked that a country cannot bo 
fully emancipated from the moral and intellectual degradation 
until the natives of that land are enabled to impart knowledge 
to their countrymen. How was the wilderness of Dmidism 
converted into the flowery gardens of literature, arts, and 
sciences. Wad it not effected by the unrein itted exertions of 
the natives? And why cau wc not expect the same here if 
similar instruments are brought into operation ? He concluded 
t>y saying that the*exeriious of that benevolent and philanthro- 
pic; individual f Rajah Kanmiohun Roy, m the held of native 
education, were not altogether fruitless, is very well proved by 
|he result of the examination of the boys of the Indiau Acs* 
demy, which is almost entirely conducted by the students of 
the lute Auglo-llmdoo School supported by Ramrnohun Roy. 

A native, whose name I found on enquiry to be Sibchmuler 
Bose, then rose and addressed the respectable audience in the 
following manner : Pleasing as the present prospect is, says 
lie. to every one who takes eveu an ordinary degree of interest 
in the improvement of the natives, he cannot pass over the pre- 
sent opportunity without returning his grateful acknowledg- 
ments to all the geutlemeu present, and more especially to Mr. 
Hare, who has devoted his head and heart for the improvement 
of the natives. He ha 1 further occasion to remark that the 
progress which the hoys of this school have mane, cannot be 
Expected to be so considerable as to bear any very great propor- 
tion to the progress made by the students of the Hindoo Col- 
lege ; but is it too much, said he, to say that their improvement 
has been far more rapid than the means, aye the inefficient 
means, can possibly promise? 

Mr. Hate theu rose and delivered hid sentiments to the fol- 
lowing effect : He said that he is not entitled to so great an 
ifcncomium as has bean bestowed upon him by his native friend, 
but however, says he, that he has been in the habit of visaing 
bvery native school conducted on the best principles of a sys- 
tematic education, he observed that this school, although esta- 
blished a very short time, has nevertheless made an astonish- 
ingly rajpljl progress. It is conducted 6n the same principles as 
the institution of Calcutta. ^ 

Dr. Corby a again rose ^nd said, that the teachers of this 
school. “ who are all natives,” ought to be grateful to their 
for having perfectly mastered every thing they are taught. 
t The examination broke up at 2 o’clock p. M to the heart- 
felt satisfaction of all present. — Correspondent Ind • Gam. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 


No. XXXIX. 

ON THR POLICY OF INTERFERENCE IN THE INTERNAL 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE NATIVE POWERS. 

In every circle of society whether it be composed of pri- 
vate individuals or political bodies, it would seem expedient 
that there should be some paramount power to reflate in cer- 
tain points the behaviour of each member towards its neigh- 
bours. However much a system of perfect equality may be 
vaunted, it does not exist any where or in any thing, in any 
pait of the globe, nor can it be established as long as the con- 
stitution of things, natural, physical, or moral, remains in its 
present older. All are not gifted with equal mental abilities, 
all are not equally strong; and until perfection shall be one of 
the attributes of mankind, the bodily or intellectual faculties 
with which we are endowed, will often be perverted to selfish 5 
purposes. In a rude state of society the strong will oppress 
the weak ; and where civilization has made some advances, 
the cunning will defraud the simple Turn where we will, 
under whatever form society presents itself, whether it be in a 
private family, a school, or a community of nations, it is ne- 
cessary to its existence that there should be some governing 
power to prevent abuses. Whether this be established by the 
superior powers of one man, or by the suffrages of the people, 
the necessityWruains. This is equally requisite among nations 
Cal, Month , Journ . N. S. Vol. 6 , No. 482. 
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as among individuals, the paramount power varying according 
to circumstances, in some parts of the world it is formed by 
a confedeiacy of states, who agiee to send envoys to assemble 
togeiliei, and concert such measurts as shall be deemed condu- 
cive to the “eneial wejf^re of the whole. This is the case in 
.North America, where the respective states are in reality so 
many independent nations; among whom the Supreme (lo~ 
vermneut is only allowed to arrange matters of common inter- 
est ; and since the downfall of Napoleon, the plan has been 
strongly acted upon in Euiopc. In other parts, one nation 
has b< come so much more poweiful than those by which she is 
surrounded, that she claims the right of general snperinteml- 
ance ovtr the affairs of her neighbours, to which the inability 
of resistance compels the other to submit. As to the right of 
interference, it is of very small impoitance to discuss this point, 
liight or v» long, the maxim that “ might makes light,” is the 
only o «e that has hitherto been ever practically adopted in the 
transactions between nations; and until higher and better 
piinctphs have a more powerful influence than tlieie appeals 
any piobubihty of in our times at least, this state of affairs will 
remain in force.* 

In lpdiawe claim to be the paramount power, and to ex- 
ercise the authority which is usually conceived to be attached 
to it. The maxim alluded to is the only possible plea on w hich 
we CftU found such a claim ; for no one who has the least ac- 
quaintance with the feelings of the people, cither of our own 
territories, or of the neighbouring states, can for a moment sup- 
pose that they would willingly submit to our assumption of 
such authority. Whatever may have been tbe'notioaa formerly 
prevalent, late discussions have tended to bring to light the 
truth; and however unpalatable to our self-love such a con- 
clusion may he, we have been compelled to owrt that we 
hold our own possessions not by the good will or affections of 
tire people, but by an overwhelming military force which 
renders resistance hopeless. ' 

There are certainly some instances i« which our inter*- 
fereuce has been solicited to gain seme* particular point ; and 
the Native powers who. have made the* request have even 
agreed Jo give up a portion of territory, or make other sacri- 

H M - V '». — —rrr 

* tt is « ni 4 Fredanr.% ot Primta observed, M l/J post t tberm Minna 
that « war would cost, I would not mve hnlf a crown to b^y *U nee.” IM»py 
a anv^ieiirn h tis’iteted on the *nme principle, but he is ilie OftijroUfe 1 believe 
who wns bold enough to avow if. 
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fices, to gain the object in view. Their passions are excited, 
and they are too shortsighted to perceive the result which it 
entails on them ; hut when they do see this clearly* they would 
make neater sacrifices to get out of the difficulties m which 
they afterwards find themselves tntanglted. Here, the strong- 
est power: will be paramount. Should Runjeet Sing evdf 
become more powerful 'than we are, he would assert the ptefo* 
gative, ami we should be obliged to submit. At present, 
however, we are undoubtedly to be considered the puratnoufrt 
power in India, il cannot help here alluding to the feelings 
winch seem to prevail in our view of the conduct of Russia 
towards Turkey and Persia. The ambitious projects and insi- 
dious proceedings of t lie former power form a I heme for elo- 
quent declamation among the English. Jt is strange that we 
should be so very sensible to tile faults of others, and so blind 
to our own. The game which Russia has for a series of years 
been playing towards Turkey, is a precise counterpart of that 
which we have so long pursued in India. 

This being the case, the question is. What use are we to 
make of the authoiity with which our good or evil genius has 
invested us with for the benefit or disadvantage of the country 
which has become subject lo our coutroul ; and for the exalta- 
tion or depression of our own character as a nation in the eyes 
of the existing generation and of one posterity ? This is to be 
resolved into three heads. 

Fust. How are we to ascertain what is wrong in the 
conduct of the Native powers? - - 

Second. To what extent will it be Expedient to interfere 
in their internal concerns ; and how far wdi it promote the 
welfare of the people of those States ? 

Thirdly. What are our pretentious to erect ourselves 
into judges of the proceedings of the Native governments ? 

On the first point it is to be observed, that in the Native 
States there are nd parliaments or assemblies of chiefs* or that 
they exist to a very limited extent;? do press, which might 
give us information of what is going on ; nor any European 
population* from whom the requisite intelligence might be de4 
rived. All that our Government can know of the internal 
proceedings of the Native powers, is to be obtained from the 
communications of the Political Residents or Aleuts. Were 

--T— f- - *— J 4 V ) ' ■■ * '■ *»■-»* 1 ' 

* Atnongthe Rwjp^MAnft artfl S<*kk Sute6, tn assembly pf #liiefs odc&«rii»ir- 
«Uy mefete to arrarigv mailers of importance. v ‘ ■ 
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these officers universally men of the first abilities and highest 
integrity, fully acquainted with the vernacular languages of 
the peoj le, as well as that of business, and who maintained free 
intercom se with all classes, considerable reliance might be 
placed on repoits which they forwarded to Government. But 
this is not the case. 1 he political functionaries are for the 
most part military men— the exceptions in favor of the civili- 
ans are few ; and it is well known that their st fiction is made 
almost emit ely by interest, and that no one test or qualifica- 
tion is adopted, not even the very obvious one of a knowledge 
of the native language to ascertain whether they are likely 
to be qualified to fulfil the important duties which they are 
called upon to perform. Some are employed in difficult 
uego’ iations in a language of which they are utieily ignoiant ; 
others are sent to exercise great authority in parts of tin; coun- 
try, where the people differ as much from those with whom 
they have principally had any intercourse as the Neapolitans 
do from the Scotch Highlanders. Most have their own pecu- 
liar passions, prepossessions, feelings, and prejudices; and 
these act and are acted upon by the circumstance s in which 
they may be placed, and by the favorites who acquire their 
confidence at th* court where they may reside. On the score 
of ability, though some splendid exceptions may bo quoted, 
mediocrity is on the whole the best that can be hoped for, 
while the above criterion is the only road to their employment; 
and as to integrity, though it is with regret that l would ap- 
pear to attack any particular body of men, yet truth obliges 
me to express my belief, that if a pi'oper enquiry were made, 
it would be found at a lower ebb, in proportion to their num- 
ber, than in any other class of Government servants ; the ob- 
vious teasons being the great temptations towliich they are 
exposed, and the comparatively small check and confront to 
which they are subject, together with the undefined nature of 
their powers which gives the conscience some degree of lati- 
tude in practical points. Then again * how are they to acquire 
coirect information of the transactions of the Native powers ? 
In most of the Residencies it is considered not etiquette to 
take notice of or to make enquiries into any other subject, ex- 
cept what is brought officially before them : consequently 
they know nothing but what the prnce or his minister choose, 
or wliat tb^y can collect in a clandestine way from one or two 
favorites or menials who have their ear. But as the degree of 
familiarity which exists between these people and the Political 
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Resident is perfectly well understood, what reliance can be 
placed in statements derived from such a source which will be 
tinned by the personal feelings of these people, or dictated by 
the bribes which they have received ? 

This brings me to the second head, i* e . to what extent 
interference will be expedient in their internal concerns; and 
how tar it will promote the welfare of the people of those 
states ? 

Is the British Government to take up the cause of every 
dissatisfied man who may prefer a complaint to the Political 
Resident? Selected and situated as these officers are, can the 
reports whi«*h they would furnish be implicitly relied on ? Yet 
Government has no other source of in formation. There can be 
little question that our interference, conducted as it has hither- 
to been, has been productive of infinitely more evil than good; 
for it has generally been made use of to support one party m 
the open plunder and oppression of the country and the peo- 
ple. Much might be said in detail to support this proposition ; 
and some instances shall be given in illustration. In the nego- 
tiations with the Nizam in 1793 and 04, he was induced to 
disband a portion of his own troops, and to accept two batta- 
lions of British under the engagement of defending bis country ; 
yet in 1795, when the Mahrattas attacked the Nizam, the 
British regiments were not allowed to assist him. 

I must be allowed again to allude to the misgovernment of 
Oude, as declamation is still to be heard on the subject. 
It is worth while to examine into the state of our relations 
with that power ; and we need not take a more distant 
restrospect than the arrangement made by Lord Cornwallis on 
his first appointment as Governor General, viz that the Go- 
vernment of the country (Oude) should he divided into two 
parts ; of which* the one, namely, the business of defence, and 
all transactions with foreign states, should belong to the Com- 
pany ; and the other, namely, the internal administration, in- 
cluding the collection of the revenue, the coercion of the peo- 
ple, and the distribution of justice, should, without interference 
or Oontroul, belong to the Nuwab. 

The misfortunes of Oude qnay be said to have commenced 
from that time; previous to which, we have Lord Cornwallis’s 
own testimony that this country was in a most flourishing con- 
dition, and that this declined from the moment of direct inter- 
ference by the English. .This is expressly declared by the 
Court of Directors, who, in reply to Lord Cornwallis s intima- 
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tip ns so liiat effrct, observed, <( That the vices of the Native 
ft Governments were not the only cause of this desolation ; that 
“for .a gr^at part of it the Vices of their own administration 
“ were justly accountable Under a system,” they say, “ de- 
“ feelive in almost ev^ry pait of it; and the abuses which 
“ arose out of that system the present unfortunate state of the 
** country, m«*y, in our opinion, be fairly attubuted t> a com- 
“ bination of causes. Among these is a claim which is now 
“ very wisely relinquished, light of pre-emptions, and of tx- 
eruptions from duties in the province of Oude, made and ex- 
“ orcised by contractor^ employed in providing the investment, 
“ and which, in the opinion of L<ml Cornwallis, has essentially 
‘ ‘ contributed to its ruin. The immense drain of specie ftom 
that country of late .years, amounting within a few yeais to 
“ the enormous sum of two mores and, thirty-nine lacs of ru- 
“ pees, exclusive pf what may have been sent down to Cal- 
“ cutta to answer the bills drawn for the payment of the 
“ troops, and oo private account, stands foremost in our opt 
nion, among the causes that have operated so much to its 
“ prejudice.”* 

The Nuwab of Lucknow wrote to the Governor Goneial 
in 17B0, urging, as apologies “ that whilst he was not ceituiu of 
the extent of our demands upon him, lie had no teal interest in 
being economical in his expenses ; and that while we interfered 
in the internal management of his affairs, his own authority, 
and that of his ministers, were despised by his own subjects.” 

But notwithstanding the demands of the English were so 
exorbitant #s to induce the Nuwab to pen the letter first allud- 
ed to, a fresh attempt was made to impose additional burdens 
uu him. Instead of the single biigadc which Hastings had pro^ 
no*mced sufficient* evtii the two brigades, for which Lord Corn- 
wallis made provision in the subsidy of fifty lakhs, were now 
exceeded. Ip their dispatch of the 22d of April 179b, the 
Directors commanded the two regiments of .Native cavalry, 
serving under the presidency of Bengal, to be augmented to 
four;* and m ordtfr to relievo the Company from a , considerable 
part of the expense, they directed , that > every ipossible effort 
shouldbewade to induce the Vr&ier to? disband^ 0 >vn, useless 
caval»y,aod t6 apply expert of .the sums expended in their sup-, 
poet to defraying a part of the charges which the Comply ,m- 

. i . * Ju U .Jjliq.. j .. *■ t. 4 r U*^. 

(Uesi*, tfuctolher stntenrttn's on (his* Head we Milt, 6, chap. 7,* 

owl fettowietf. - ‘ 
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curred by the proposed augmentation. With this propsition, 
the Vizier ut fiist would by no means comply. And in March 
17t>7, the Governor General paid a visit to Lucknow, for the 
two avowed objects, as he himself expressed it, of inducing the 
Viz*er to establish a reform ut his administration, and to pay 
part of the new cavalry establishment, which he had already 
peremptorily icfuscd. The influence of the British ruler was 
not entirely without success : an agreement was obtained from 
the wretched » tiler to add to his former subsidy the expense 
of one European and one Native regiment of cavalry, pro- 
vided tho annual amount should not exceed five laks and a 
half of rupees. A few months after this, the Nuwab Asoof 
Ool Dowlah died, atad whs succeeded by Mirza Ali, better 
known by the name of Vizier Ali. This prince was deposed 
in tiie following year; and Sadut Ali, the eldest surviving bro- 
ther of tho late Nuwab, placed on the throne on the 21st Janu- 
ary 171)8. Jt was not a time to dispute about terms; and it 
was finally established that the annual subsidy should be rais- 
ed to seventy-six lakhs of rupees, and that tho fort of Allaha- 
bad should he made over to flic English. It was also arrang- 
ed that the regular amount of the English forces stationed in 
Oude should be ten thousand men, including all descriptions; 
that if at any time the amount should exceed 1&,000 men, the 
expense of all the troops above that number should be defray- 
ed by the Nuwab; if it should fall below B,000, a proportion- 
al deduction should be made. The Nuwab further agreed to 
pay twelve lakhs ofrupess to the English, as compensation 
money, for the expense of placing him upon the musnud. 

The next point was to interfere in the appointment of his . 
ministers, and in the internal affairs of the country, as sulft* 
ciently appears by a letter from the Resident: 1 “ What the 
Nuwab aims at, is the iudependaht management of the interior 
concerns of his dominions, to the exclusion of all interference 
and inspection on the part of the English Government; and 
to the gradual diminution of its influence over the internal ad- 
ministration of his dountty.”' At the same time, the Nuwab 
was pressed to disband ali his army, which tvonld completely 
leave his country at the mercy df the English. These and 
other matters so harrassed hhh, that he wished to abdicate the 
throne* iridaVor of his son, and proceed on & pilgrimage to Mec- 
ca. The answer of Lord Wellesley to this, was to direct the 
Resident to attempt to induce the Nuwab, before his, final re- 
signation, to form a secret treaty, giving over his dominions t<r 
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the English. This the Nuwab refused to do; and the Go- 
vernor General was s) exasperated that he accused him of 
dupli ity and insincerity; insisted upon his paying further 
sums for the maintenance of additional troops, and forced him 
to disband his own. This was finally accomplished in 1800. 
In the course of the next year, the Governor General piofes- 
sed to doubt the ability of the Nuwab to pay the stipulated 
sums; forced him to cede nearly two-thirds of his dominions; 
and it is probable that the rest would have been taken fiotfi 
him hut from fear of the British Parliament, and the dread 
that il he brought down too sti let ail enquiry, (an object al- 
ways dreaded by the Bast India Directors,) he would not ob- 
tain his grand object in securing such benefits to the East In- 
dia Company — a pension. With what face, after reading the 

above summary, Can we pietend to abuse the proceedings of 
K assist? Such have been our relations with Gone. After re- 
peated and encreasing demands for the last thirty years, the 
Nuwab (now King) has b w en reduced to a third of his former 
dominions. He is sensible that he only retains his throne 
during the pleasure ot the English ; and after Lord Welles- 
ley's proposal aud conduct in its be mg' rejected, is it possible 
that he can ever divest himself of the idea that it is our inten- 
tion finally to seize his territories ; and is it likely, that when 
he does not feel a day's security on his throne, he should de- 
votp himself to the labour and toil of superintending the Go- 
vernment of his country ? It would not have been in the least 
surprising if he had given himself up to his pleasures, aud left 
his country to its fate, considering, how his diguity has been 
^lowered in the eyes his subjects, and how constantly the Re- 
sident interfered with almost every act of his Government, 
directly or indirectly ; and at the same time that we complain- 
ed that the Nuwab neglected his duties, we allowed our troops 
to be called out to enforce every demand of every petty Go- 
vernor of a province within the Oude dominions. Yet not- 
withstanding certain abuses, and occasional arbitrary acts, 
which must necessarily follow upon such a train of events, the 
truth will appear when impartial enquby shall be made, and 
this is, A hat notwithstanding therepresentations of a few se- 
poys and menials, the people are by no means anxious to see 
our Government substituted for that under which they now 
live. , ‘ 

Such has tj^en the general line of conduct hitherto adopt- 
ed by the British power in India towards the Native Princes 
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by whom they were stir* minded. Surat, Tanjore, A root, the 
i arnatic, and some smaller principalities, exhibit much the same 
history, and the same r< suits. Setting aside the question of the 
justice ot the policy which secured us one large portion of their 
dominions ; what we should have done w ith regard to the re- 
mainder Would have been to have intimated to the different riders 
that we only guaranteed them security from foieign invasion ; 
which in most instances could be done without actually station- 
ing- an v loutish troops within their dominions; that they must 
provide themselves against iutnior commotion, and that we 
should not interfete in their internal arrangement of their respec - 
tive possesions. This would, at least, have been an intelligible 
plan, and far better than that which we h *ve pursued. The fear 
of rebellion in the event of mis-government, and the conviction 
that they were really independent Piinces, would have been 
two powerlul causes to induce the Native chiefs to attend to 
the govermeut of their countries and the welfare of their peo- 
ple ; and the next step would have been to have introduced 
u better mode of government into our own territories, thus pro- 
ving our claim to the chaiacler of a more enlightened nation, 
and making our subjects richer, happier, and more contended 
than the r neighbours, which by the force of example would 
have a far greater effect in promoting the civilization and im- 
provement of the latter, than any other means that could be 
devised. 

So far however from this being the line of conduct chosen, 
nur Government has pursued a system of vexatious interference 
in detail, so as to lower the dignity and authority of the Na- 
tive Princes in the eyes of their subjects, and greatly to em- 
barrass their administration. The choice of their ministers was 
not even allowed then), nor any measure of importance 
adopted without the sanction of the British Government, fu 
some cases, the Residents interfered much more minutely, 
both diicclly and indiiectly; and their views and opinions 
were often guided by some menial favorite or olerk (monshee). 
This is really the truih, I could mention a Native Chief 
who has been successively stripped of two considerable portions 
oftemtory; one of which has been given rent-bee in perpe- 
tuity to a person who was formerly a servant; and the other f 
at a perpetual low rent to a landholder. The representations 
of the Political Agent have been the ostensible cause; t,h£ 
leusons given in the latter case, oppression on the part of t the 
chief ; for the former I could never discover what ptea was 
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mad^<u$e of; lie had no more real claim than a Civil Servant, 
at the close of his period of his service, would have to obtain 
attract of land rent-free fiom the British Government, The 
fuairi spring of the whole was this ; that the servant and the 
landholder paid large bribes to the two favorites who com- 
pletely ruled the Resident) and to the officials in the Secre- 
tary's Qffice in Calcutta. We live in supine ignorance of such 
proceedings; ‘ ‘ but they cannot be concealed from the native 
public and it is not surprising that they should be ready to 
believe that our functionaries share in the peculations of their 
subordinates, when we recollect that in England the character 
of, the great Lord Bacon does not yet stand clear from the 
charge of cortuplion which his negligence, or false con lid once 
in. his servants afforded to his enemies; however little credit 
it may obtain in the eyes of those who cannot imagine that 
such littleness and such greatness could exist together in the 
same individual, a»»d he still goes down to posterity celebrated 
as “ the greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 

It is to be feared the above are not solitary instances of 
the result of the former system of interference ; and the effects 
of indirect influence are perhaps more numerous and equally 
injurious as far as they extend. 

The interference of the British Government in the loans 
to the Nizam of Hyderabad must be fresh in the recollection 
of most of my readers ; and although diplomacy contrives 
ettrious veils to conceal it>4 transactions, the outline of the na- 
tural form is sometimes so distinctly marked as to reveal itself 
through the foldsin which it is enveloped. In this case it was 
simply this. The Governor General in order to serve a friend, 
exerted the influence of the British Government to establish a 
banking house at Hyderabad, which firm was tb be intrusted 
wfyh the collection of the revenue in several Considerable dis- 
tricts, as a security 1 for the loans Which it w&s to advance to 
tffe Nizam, to enable that chief to carry on the concerns of his 
Government. The Nizam had no wish to adopt any arrange- 
nfreift of the soirti and only submitted to it because^ from the 
W&jpih which it Was proposed to hitd, he feft th^the could not 
resist What he Was ; given to understand Veas the VVill of Govern- 
ment^ There conld hot be a stronger ptoof of this than the 
admission thht Was made in an official communication by one 
of "the paftheiV that, without the avowed protection of the 
ITl^tiah^i&dVetrihierit, his firm could not stand a day ; and to 
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mark still ftnthrr the support which our Government was sup- 
posed to bestow, the Resident and one of his assistants we^e 
allowed to participate largely in the enormous profits of the 
firm ; and enormous these must have been since they* offered 
twelve per cent, interest for all money deposited with them at 
a time when no other English merchant or agent would allow 
above seven or eight. Such is the plain English of the esta- 
blishment of W. Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad ; and it was 
for exposing the system of extortion carried on in that state'; 
under sanction of the British Government, ihkt Sir Charles 
Metcalfe has been assailed with such obloquy. Whether the 
doubts that have been lately expressed of the favorable feel- 
ing entertained by Sir Charles Metcalfe to the freedom of the 
press have any foundation , remains to be seen *, but his com- 
munications to the Bengal Government on the Hyderabad af- 
fairs display a noble and manly spirit of independence. 

In minor points, who dons not recollect the member of our 
own Civil Service, who after having been dismissed for mal- 
practices, with a positive order from the Court of Directors 
against his future employment, was sent up to Lucknow with 
a recommendation from the Governor General to the King, 
which the latter considered in the light of a command, to give 
him an official post? Who does not remember the same, influ- 
ence exerted to procure employment, or in plain English, a 
pension for an English singer and his wife from the unfortu- 
nate King of Lucknow ? I have myself seen the influence of 
the Resident at Lucknow exerted to induce the King to buy 
a French toy at a most exhorbitant price. '1 he Resident him* 
self exhibited the toy, and recommended the purchase; and 
when we consider th.9 complete thraldom in which the Govern- 
ment of Oude was then held 6 by the Resident, if this be not 
direct influence, I knpw not what is. ^The same authority lias 
been exerted to induce the King to entertain English coach- 
men, gardners, musicians ; and all sorts of people whom he 
has no wish to employ. It is probable that the convenience 
which has lip this way resulted to men in authority, not even 
excluding the head of the Government, has been one cause 
tli^Lt Oude has so Jong been suffered to remain an independent 
kingdom. Had it been annexed to th,e Company’s dominion^ 
all these sort of proceedings would have been annihilated;- 
anil whatever surplus existed after paying the expences of its 
management, must have been carried to the Government trea- 
sury. 4 
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Btlt granting that it is expedient that pome paramount 
power should exist among nations to check abides, and that 
that power is conceded to us in India, the next question is, Arc 
yve qualified to present purg'd ves a:* patterns for the imitation 
0l the Native Princes 9 Have our proceedings, either as a 
government or as individuals, considered either in relation to 
our proceedings towards the country poweis, or our own in- 
ternal ndminisuaUon, been of so immaculate and hotioiable a 
ivature that we can challenge pie-investigation? Is the treat- 
ment ot Oiuichund forgotten, when Colonel (aftei wards Loid) 
Clive arid the other members of the Bengal Committee foryed 
tfie signature ot Admiral Watson to a false treaty in order to 
deceive Opiichnnd, without who^e assistance tire Government 
could not successfully carry on their uegociations ? Is the 
tragedy of Nuudcoomar yet burn d in obi v on, in which a .Judge 
ol the &upi< me Court — that Co o t which has been established 
avowedly for the piotection ot the people against the op- 
pression ot the Government — lent himself to commit, wh t 
tit me* Inis not scrupled to call “ a murder by the sword of 
justice ?” 

Th* Whole system of our Government has hitherto been 
practically that ot extortion and injustice to the people for the 
sake of partial and temporary profit, so that, while the * ouutry 
in general has enjoyed peace frum ail external aggression ever 
since it was subjected to our authority, its native inhabitants 
have become every year more impoverished. The mode which 
We introduced of collecting the revenue, and the punishment 
awarded to the defaulters, will fully bear out this assertion. 

Tn one year alone neaily oneUnthof the Whole land of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, was ndveittsed for sale lor revenue 
balances. Surely such proceedings as these must have been 
chiefly caused by excessive taxation and misgoverqment. 

The same piinciple is still acted upon, although the de- 
tail of practice is somewhat different, The sale of estate for 
aiTcai* lias been gieatiy discontinued, becqnj^ it produced 
mere hami than good by lowering the value of landed proper- 
ty, i be business is op w left to the Native revenue subordi- 
liates, yy^ho have ample latitude, bhd luive beCp armed with 
the powers p( police in addition tP U r lose th^y formerly posses- 
sf;d. The modes usually adopted by them are various — con- 
fineiTuoit wjtjipqt food ; select jpg men of low caste to demand 
the balance, with a private hint to these to give every annoy- 
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anco hi their pnwet to t lie family and poison of the defaultei,'* 
are ainona t Ue must vonmiun. Mon who possess iijumy ate 
forcibly compelled to buy portions of lands or gardens 1 mm 
a defaulter, or to take the same in mortage at double the 
value of the ptoperly , and pome instances of oppression to a 
much greater pitch might be cited. 

The custom of the people in nmriiagcs, as a means of ex- 
tortion, has not been o\erluoked by the icvciiue officeis. My 
loaders are doubtless aware lhat each gnat tribe of Hindoos, 
whether Brahmin, Rajpoot, or others, is separated into u anurous 
sub divisions ot which ihe caste is constdeicd more or less pure. 

I he people of each are peculiailv careful iu lotmiug «t dunces 
wills turn dies whose taste equals their own. They oiten cu* 
ileavoui to make a connection with one of a higher grade, and 
will occasionally consent to give a dnughtei in marriage t*> one, 
who may bo a device lower thau themselves, in c nsjdeiation 
of 'pecuniary 01 other advantages. It i, also the usual euslom 
for the latinos ot tlie budegroom to pay a sum of money to thg 
fathei ot bride. Tins has been a feitile source ot muh/mg the 
Government levenue. When a defaulter has a daughter, a per* 
sou ot much lower caste than hef lumily is selected us her hus- 
band, provided be be willing to pay a large price. 'Idle defaulter 
is forced to give his dauulper’s hand to this p* rsou, and tile money 
realized from him is immediatt ly seized on account of (Govern- 
ment. Au\ ovi rplus that may remain, after liquidating: the 
demand becomes generally the peiquisite of the reve nue odicer 
(tuhseehhu) fot his good offices. Such liave been tfu 'moth s m 
which the Government taxes have been collected in the upper 
piownct* tor the last two years. To the sale of houseiiold pio- 
p» ri> , cooking utensil-, and even the spinning wheels of the 
women which arc worth only a few pence, I hive already al- 
luded. These are too common to excite a remark ; besides 
being a legal source for prey Latte tly too it has not been 
much resorted to, being found unproductive from the deficien- 
cy of purchasers. 

Such practices will hardly be credited, at least by the 

* fins affair ot casUe is difficult to lip understood l>y flip English: 
•till the i e exu*t amuiijr u* ai|al«jrou« feeliup* ^liicb will enable uh io pqih- 
l> • e lie ncl it. Support* a lav ifalliecet hi England wei p t«» neUct tot the 
purpose of nerving notice ot taxes (tup, nitifii-iticn and diimin y-«weepera 
fresh the exci else of thp{r respective (uiicdons, and dii ecM tiieujlto 

h)i£P their way into llie patloitr*, and serve Hie nonces on peiHlpiiici) vylieu 
•iltmiE at dinupi with a paity of Die mis ! Would uot this be tell a vianfou 
insult t 
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public at large; but they exist notwithstanding And airaio, I 
repeat, let it be put to the test of impartial enquiry. Some of 
the Collectors are very welt aware of it ; and all might satisfy 
themselves of its truth, if they had free communication with 
the people. -Bat they know that it is not in their power to 
prevent it. The revenue must be realized, or their character 
for efficiency is gone; so they quiet their consciences by plead- 
ing that they are not informed of it officially.* ft is to no 
purpose that Government or the Boards indite fine sounding 
paragraphs disclaiming all sanction of such opprrs>ion. and pro- 
fessing their willingness to punish any instance that is brought 
to their notice. As long as they refuse to allow any reduc- 
tion* and insist upon the full demand being paid, whether the 
season be good or bad, this can only be done by such measures 
as are above described. 

Many instances are daily occurring to prove the intentions 
of Government whatever may be the consequences, one of 
which has lately appeared in the newspapers. I allude to the 
letter from the Collector of Bulloah, who, to his honor be it 
said, stood forward to ex pose to the Board of Revenue the 
system carried on in farming out the shops for the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs ; with the reply of the Board. 

The latter was well characterized by the editor of the 

* It i§ quite impossible »o persuade 1 1» « people »H,it such maeiice* are 
enforced without Hie knowledge and sanction of the English' functional ies. 
Retoie a native would venture to complain of such oppression oucrilv, Ho 
first piivatelv in forma’ the Collector, perhaps in general trim*, 'without 
alluding to bin own particular case. He easily perceives by tbe reception 
bis complaint meets with and the absence of any measmes taken, to en- 
quire into the matter, that it will He his wisest plan to 6uH*mit. 

To ehew to what a pitch the native revenue officer* sometimes carry 
their mode of raising the revenue, tbe following will give an idea. Tl<0 
proprietor of an estate, with whose sab-renters an English merchant had 
extensive dealings tor indigo, fell ill tfOnfciderabld balance ; although ha 
bad realized the whole of his demand from Hug sub* rente fs. The land- 
holder and revenue officer (tuseeldai) devised tv plan to mage the mer- 
chant pay. Accoidingty a number of peons (rntinet* dr constables) were 
sent into the village to prevent the indigo fiom being ent, unless the nn r- 
chant would advance the money to the defaulter. Indigo, my readeis 
know, when ilpe. deteiioratea eveiy day if nqt cut, ami the value of the 
cultivation was neatly ten times the amount of the balance dufe from the 
landholder. To appeal to the Collector or Board in the regular way 
would' take so much tfyue tliat the injury would be past recovery. Ftn In- 
nately the merchant hapo Cried to hhve a fiiend who was Intimately ac- 
quainted 1 wi$|fbe Collector', by which interest be succeeded in preventing 
tlift extqrtipiu^^ojj the tnhseeldar was iior puni bed. It will be a»ked, 
win/ hot praefecuba lor damages in flie Civil Court in such $aae&? A|a« the 
merchant had had too'irfntfi pvsctlcal experience of the Civil CourtMo 
hope to gain any thing by such a measure l 
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MofuSisil Ukhbar in the following statement : “ We call the 
attention ot our leaders U> a letter from the Deputy Collector 
of Bulloah, and the reply to it from the Board of Customs. 
Would that there were moie such Deputy Collectors in the 
service. This gentleman, whose name we wish we could pub- 
lish, has had the courage to stand forth and tell the truth re- 
garding* the manner in which the ukbairy (distillery revenue) 
is farmed out every year, and we believe in every place. We 
can vouch lor its being the system in more than one district. 
The Boaid of Customs, consisting of men who have been bred 
up in Calcutta offices, and know little or nothing of pro- 
vincial affair*, are, or pretend to be, quite shocked at the 
recital in the Deputy Collector’s letter ; and in a very 
prudish manner wute eight or ten pages of foolscap, de- 
precating very properly the plan adopted for raising the re- 
venue. So far so good. This wonder at the account given 
sufficiently shows that they are not adequate judges on pro- 
vincial affans. But they at the same time seem to be very 
angiy with the Deputy Collector for his sincerity in telling 
them the uakwl tiuth ; indeed, the meaning of their reply be- 
ing interpreted is. If you can raise the revenue in the excise 
department by fair means, do so, but if you are obliged to have 
recourse to foul means, do it secretly, and do not tell us in a 
public letter how you managed it ; but recollect, if any de- 
falcation takes place in the excise revenue, we hold you to be 
responsible for the i?ve;mc being kept up to its present rate.” 

Flora such a statement as this, it is however cheering to 
turn to another public document lately published, which seems 
to indicate that a dawn of brighter views is advancing in other 
quarters of the political hemisphere. The Board of Revenue 
at Allahabad has not long since actually refused to sanction 
a settlement, because it was too high. A few more such acts 
as this will convince the Collector that Government is really 
in earnest in withholding its countenance from the extortion 
and injustice which has hitherto prevailed. 

1 could produce an instance when the pardon of some 
copvictswas recommended and obtained ; the real reason, be- 
ing that the Collector-magistrate hoped to realize a still higher 
rent from the village to which they belonged. 4 ‘ 

l*et me once again advert to the difference in the system 
in force lor the administration of Justice where Government 
is the p&rty concerned aud where the interests of individuals 
only is affected — to the process for enforcing decrees in favor 
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of the tatter, and in realizing the revenue — to the courts be- 
fore which individuals ar« j destined to delay and procrastina- 
tion for years, and the special tribunals elected tor speeding 
the immediate interests of Government. Regarding the 
Tal features of the civil courts, it is sufficient to allude once 
more to the extraordinary dispatch of the Comt of Directors 
of March 1812, and to repoits and circular orders of ihe SJiid- 
der Dewannee (Supreme t'mlCouit) of various dab s almost 
up to the present time, which have already been quoted in 
various numbers of these pnpeis. The plain English of the dis- 
patch of the Directors is tins. We apprehend that it would 
have been better to have left the people to decide their causes 
thems( |v<s, by any arbitrary methods they cho»e, than to liar- 
rass their feelings and ruin their property by establishing courts 
where justice is sought in vain. 

Let my readeis compare the summary and severe mea- 
sures enacted for realizing revenue balances with the dilatory 
and o ten imi racticable proceedings prescribed for executing 
the decrees in favor of individuals, which were alluded to in 
No. 07 |„ addition to what was there stated may be ad- 

duced the following practice. (Should an individual after 
yeais of litigation and expense have succeeded in causing the 
realization of his demand and its deposit in the Civil Court; 
Suppose t lie Collector Ins a demand which has been due 
only within a ft w days on the person against whom the 
decree was given ; he sends intimation to the Judge, 
Who instead of paying the amount to the plaintiff, for- 
wards it immediately to the Collector. Nay there is an 
order from Government, that in the event of airy landed pro- 
perty being sold in satisfaction of a degree at the suit of an 
individual, the proceeds are applied to liquidate any demand 
which may exist on the part of Government against the own j r 
of the land, even though this may have arisen many yeais sub- 
sequent to the decree of the court, 

With regard to the resumption, or rather the conji scat ion 
Jiiws, Regulation II. of 1819, and others, I cannot refrain 
from another attempt to attract attention towards their fla- 
grant injustice, and placing their provisions in a concise view. 
Suppose a foieign conqueror of Knglaud were to enact a law 
to this effect “ Whereas there is reason to believe that many 
estates are now iu the possession of the people whose titles are 
not valid; and that it is expedient that all such be confiscated 
farmed on account of Government ; whereas also we find 
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that the courts of justice which we have established arc so ex- 
tremely dilatory in therr proceedings, that great delay exists 
in confiscating these estates by regular course of law; more- 
over that some of our own Judges are too independent to de- 
cide every case in favor of Government; — Be it therefore en- 
acted tlmt a new tribunal shall be constituted in each county 
for the trial of these cases ; that the County Collector of taxes 
shall be both judge and prosecutor; that he shall call on the 
possessor of any estate to come before him, and prove his title, 
and after investigating the matter, shall either confirm the pro- 
prietor in possession, or confiscate the estate for the benefit of 
Government, and proceed immediately to farm out the lands, 
leaving the owner to seek redress in regular courts, which we 
have already announced to be virtually useless. As an in- 
ducement to the Collector to attend to the interests of Govern- 
ment he shall be allowed a percentage on the value of all land 
he succeeds in confiscating. To prevent the evils which might 
ensue tiom the Collector being too lenient, in every case in 
which he shall pronounce in favor of the owner of the land, 
he shall transmit his proceedings to the Board of Revenue, by 
whom they shall be either confirmed or annulled.” 

This would seem strong enough ; but a few years after- 
wards a new law is promulgated as follows, (Reg, III. of 
1828 ) : — 

“ Whereas it has been found that the interests of Go- 
vernment in the confiscation of estates has not been sufficient- 
ly attended to ; that on the appeals from the proceedings of 
the Collectors and Boards, some of our Judges have been in- 
dependent enough to give an equitable decision ; and that al- 
though after years of suffering, injustice, litigation, and ex- 
pense, some of the ousted owners have succeeded in re-gaining 
possession of their estates ; — Beit therefore enacted that the 
regular courts shall not have any jurisdiction in such matters; 
but that to decide appeals from the decisions of the Collectors 
and the Boards, a special tribunal shall be established, whose 
orders shall be final. This court, being more under the eye 
of Government, will, it is hoped, pay more attention to the in- 
terests of Government than has been evinced by the "regular 
courts.” 

Whatever sophistication may be attempted, such is the 
plain English of the regulations alluded to. Let those who 
imagine it to be exaggerated or perverted carefully peruse the 
laws, and judge for themselves. Let it also be borne in mind, 
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that many ycais previously the people had been assured by 
Government, on the faith of laws enacted to that effect, that 
their prop rietary right in rent-free landi* should not be di>tnrb* 
ed, except by a judicial decision. The framers of the laws 
probably satisfied their consciences with a Jesuitical persuasion 
that good faith had not been bioken, since the new tribunals 
were now lega ly conatitutvd to liy these cases. 

Take another example of the mode in which Government 
consider then own interests to the piejudtce ot those individu- 
als. Should any person have a demand against a Commeicial 
Resident, Salt Agent, Weaver, Manufacturer, oi any other 
person employed in procuring the Company’s investment, the 
usual processes » f law were dispensed with, and special foims 
were enacted to be adopted against these people. Whatever 
frauds they may have piactised against their creditors, their 
pci sons were piotcctcd from arrest during the whole of the sea- 
son that ill*- y wtie employed on account of Government, and 
even at other seasons they cannot be imprisoned w ithout notice 
being given to the Commercial Aecnt. Even as witnesses, they 
are not to be summoned, unless their evidence be absolutely 
required, and when attending are to be discharged as soon as 
possible. These laws have it is true been abolished, and the 
people alluded to, subjected to the ordinary process and forms 
by liouulation IX. of 1829: that is, when the commercial 
speculation on the pait of Government had been so diminished 
as to be of little, importance, and when the Court of Directors 
were pretty well aware, that a complete stop would be put to 
them on the promulgation of the new Charter. So a virtue 
was made of necessity, and credit for an enlightened measure 
gained at a very ea^y rate.* 

What have been the results of our police system, and 
that for the administration ot civil justice ? It has been over 
and over again pronounced in official reports to be nut only no 
protection to the people, but a source of intolerable vexation 
and oppression. To be in any way concerned in a criminal 
prosecution, is regarded with such horror, that the almost uni- 
versal, object of a person who has been robbed is, not to seek 
redress from the Police, but to conceal the injury he has suf- 

♦ In 1804, lam* Wellesley, the Governor Geuerut, expresaiv admitted 
that t lift k ‘ mailt ami avowed object of the Company's Return in an exclu- 
sive sMM>rntn iauou of the laboi of the weaver*, and die egtabliftlimeiu of a 
con tinnl over that, labor, to enable the commeicial officer* to obtain the 
piopoiiiou of the good* leqmied for the Company at pi ices to he regu- 
lated fiy the office 1 8 themselves/' 
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fered, that he may not be subject to the additional extortions of 
the officers of Government. The instances which could be 
adduce t to prove this by all those oho maintain any c;om- 
m»u«ie tion with the people, ate almo t innumerable : one has 
just b*'eti brought to my notice. The house of a man who had 
long bom suspected to he a receiver of stolen goods was search- 
ed, and a considerable quantity of plundered piopeity dis- 
covered. A mnntf this were some gold and silve r ornaments, 
which \v« re instantly recognized as be Ion a mg* to a man who 
had been inbbed a shoit time before. The owner, however, 
declined acknowledging' them to be his; obsctving to his 
friends, that he was perfectly aw me he should nevei be able to 
ifeovt i them until he had been fleeced of their full value by 
th* offic rs of the Court and Police, in which case he should 
suffer the positive loss of the time spent in attendance on the 
court, and the expenses of travelling backwards and forwards.* 
The narrative of events in the life of Peer Busksh alluded to in 
a note to Xo. XXXVI. is well worthy of attention The name 
may perhaps be imaginary ; and possibly even the statement 
may have been drawn up without reference to any particular 
individual, merely as a specimen of the proceedings of the 
Police; hut it hears such internal evidence of tiuth, that 1 
have not the least hesitation in subscribing to the fidelity of 
the picture of occurrences, which I know to be too common, 
especially in the Bengal provinces. The writer lias evidently 
both seen and observed, and it is to be hoped that he will pub- 
lish more information of the same kind. 

The extortions of our native Government officeis, and 
the amount which is annually paid to these people as bnbes 
and douceurs, is notoriously greater than exists under the na- 
tive Princes. Men who receive fifty or a hundred rupees on- 
ly a month, spend double, or even treble ; and yet, at the end 
of a few years, have often amassed property to the amount of 


* Whilst willing this I have just heard of another case of a similar na- 
ture. Not far fmm where I wute, a wieioh enticed a child of about fire 
yeaia «ltf imo a field, took, off it? oiuaments, and wn» pioceedin*; to mm* 
(|p r it Willi a atcklo, when ho was an csted In some ppoj le who weio at 
work, and who wore brought to the spot by the cries of tin* child. Tin* 
faiiiei on luaiinjr what had happened wa* fuitons, and had he not been 
pievepied would hpve, in the first moments of tevengr, *ac< diced the 
iniscieant On the spoi ; but ttolien he found that lie must proceed t f»i * fj miles 
off to the English Magistrate/* office, lie offered the district police officer 
a friihO to allow? the matter to diop— tfieaf was the diead which he and 
all concerned entertained of having an> flung to do with the court. O110 
Of those which we aie pleased to atseit are such bSe»»unK» to the people. 
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twenty or thirty thousand rupees. From three hundred to a 
thousand rupees is commonly paid to a person whose influence 
with the English functionary can procure a situation ol which 
the pay is from eight to thirty rupees a month. A police 
jemadar -(sergeant) whose salary was eight rupees a month, not 
Jong since acknowledged to an acquaintance of mine that his 
situation had, in the space of not quite ten months, netted him 
twelve hundred rupees ; and he spoke of it as not being by 
any means extraordinary. Enormous as this may sec in, it is 
credible enough. Let me also remind my readers of the sys- 
tem for purveyance and forced labour detailed in No. XXV. 

The not uncommon occurrence of nifcu under examina- 
tion being confined for months and evert years before they are 
tried, and the accidental detention of convicts for a < onsider- 
uble time after the period of their impiisonment has expired, 
lias been before alluded to (see No. XXX 111. ami others,) 
and the cool manner in which such abuses are passed over has 
been noticed. Here the natives only suffer ; and as an ad- 
ditional proof of the little attention paid to their sufferings 
when put in competition wiih the interests of Government, i. e. 
with the object of realizing the highest possible revenue, I 
must refer to a case, where the Judge in his zeal for as isting 
the Collector in his laudable endeavours, had caused the sale of 
many estates not only unjustly, but contrary to the legal forms 
and process prescribed ; on which proceeding the Superior 
Court merely observed (i that they regretted he should have 
acted thus (See Construction Book published by the 
authoiity of the Sudder Dewanee, No. 128, July 8, 1813.) 

W hat (let it be asked) is the general ehaiacter of the 
system we have established for the civil, criminal, and re- 
venue administration of this great country ? Oppression, 
extortion, and injustice are its main features. Not only 
do the people of whatever class, English or Native, 
who are subject to its influence and operation, universally 
lift up their voices against it, but the committees that have 
been formed in England to enquire into the business, as 
Well as the public functionaries in India, have borne testi- 
mony to this lamentable fact. The appendix to the fifth 
Report, which X have had occasion so often to quote, and 
other dooqjhents, should be carefully perused by those who 
wish to obtain real information on the question. What ipust 
have been the sentiments of those who framed the preamble to 
Regulation I. of 1821 ? The whole of it should be read with 
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attention. I cannot resist quoting the following passages : — 

“ These abuses have been chiefly practised through the perver- 
sion to the purposes of chicanery and fraud, of the rules enact- 
ed for the collection of the Government revenue, more especi- 
ally the provisions relating to the public sale qt land for ar- 
rears. Under cover of these rules, but contrary to the true 
meaning and intent of the law, by which, though a considera- 
ble discretion was left to the revenue authorities, the measure 
of a public sale was principally designed for cases of embezzle- 
ment, contumacy, or fraud ; many estates were sold, from 
which no balance, or a very trifling balance was due, or on 
which the arrears accrued without any embezzlement, or wilful 
default on the part of the sudder malgoozar, (superior farmer.) 
And others were disposed of without an observance of the 
prescribed forms. In several cases, too, a recourse, was had to 
the measure of a public sale, without any proper ascertain- 
ment of the liability of the proprietors, or the fact of their 
being under direct engagements to Government. J hus some 
estates would appear to have been brought to sale for arrears, 
although the parties responsible to Government for the revenue 
held only a very limited interest in the mohaul (estate) sold, 
or were persons possessing no fixed right of property therein, 
who had been recorded as proprietors, and admitted to en- 
gagements on the faith of fraudulent and abusive statements; 
and some appear to have been sold of which the tehsildars 
(levenue officers) had themselves retained the immediate ma- 
nagement ; the ostensible inalgoozars (farmers) being creatures 
of their own, or names purely fictitious being entered on the 
records 

Again :~ 

“ The persons who have suffered by the aforesaid abuses 
are, for the most part, poor and ignorant men, unaccustomed 
under the former Government to any regular system of law ; 
little acquainted with the principles of the British Code, or 
the regular forms of British judicial proceedings ; incapable 
of availing themselves of the protection it was designed to 
afford ; and possessing not the means of securing the aid of 
individuals better informed ; while those opposed to them are 
for the most part men of wealth and power, who acquired 
their possessions through influence of official situation, and by 
an abusive exercise of the authority vested in them as officers 
of Government, who are well acquainted with all the forms of 
law, as administered in our courts, and who possess ample 
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moans of securing the retainers of the Adawlut in their 
service.” 

* In corroboration of the view presented, take the follow- 
ing quotation from the Minute of Mr Holt Mackenzie, daled 
October I, 18$0 : — “ If 1 wore required to give an opinion as 
to the practical effect of our Code in the Western Provinces 
(the effect of our administration is a very different question), 
I should say, that just in proportion as it has been enforced , 
have the people suffered. Of the ceded distri ts, those within 
or immediately adjoining the jurisdiction of the Benares Pro- 
vincial Court, have been most cruelly outraged. As we pro- 
ceed further to the west, we find fewer symptoms of the 
operation of our Code, and the people better secured in their 
rights and properties; and in the Delhi territory, though the 
people have, l suspect, often been in many cases ovei taxed, 
and though when we acquired the country their habits were 
particularly lawless, the state ol things seemed <o me to be 
far more satisfactory than in any of our regulation districts.” 

Again : 

“ We are everywhere met by people complaining of the 
authorities set over them, and the authorities complaining of 
the people. The longer we have had the districts , the more 
apparently do lying and litigation prevail ; the more are mo- 
rals vitiated , the more are rights invoiced in doubt ; the nioie 
are the foundations of society shaken ; the more has the work 
of civil government become a hopeless, thankless toil ; unsatis- 
factory ns to its immediate results, hopeless as to its future 
effects.” 

>ome are however so resolved to maintain the excellence 
of the British Indian administration, that they endeavour to 
find excuses for all these abuses, in the circumstances that 
they are perpetrated by native agency, and cannot be chaiged 
either on the system of our government or its British function- 
aries. As to the latter, by far the majority of the present 
generation certainly stand acquitted ; but with respect to the 
former, as long as we give salaries which alone vroubi not be 
sufficient inducement to any man properly qualified to accept 
the situations, and in many are totally insufficient to defray the 
unavoidable expenses attached to the office, their peculation 
and dishonesty are virtually saneti&ned by the British Govern- 
ment. By making it worth their while to be honest, and by 
introducing a system of proper check and controul under 
whittle whoever has a complaint, to make will be really attend- 
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ed to, the natives in office may become as free from the charge 
of corruption as their English superiors. At any rate, no one 
has a right to pronounce them incurable, until the experiment 
has been fairly tried ; more especially when it is well known 
that the Civil Service, under th*> same system which is now 
applied to the natives, contained scarcely an honest individual. 

We boast of the security of property which we are pleased 
to assert that the people possess under our nile [s it to be 
found in the circumstances which produced the enactment of 
Regulation l. of 1821 ? Is it derived from the i omts, either 
civil or ctirninal, whose proceedings were such as to call forth 
the official declaration of Mr. Doddesvvell in 1009, then Se- 
cretary to Government, that to i( the people of India them is. 
no protection of person or property V 9 Do the famous dis- 
patch of the Court of Directors in 1812, already rjunted, and 
the obsei vations of Mr. llolt Mackenzie so late as 1880, tend 
to suppoit the assertion ? It is notorious that in the rack* 
rented provinces all who are connected with the land endea- 
vor to disguise any indication of the little wealth that is still 
loft, and t > assume the appearance of poverty. The general 
aspect of thi se pioviuces is the impoverishment of those con- 
nected with the laud, as is sufficiently tewStified by the state of 
their habitations, ami the mud huts which now foun the resi- 
dences of those who but a few years ago possessed comfortable 
house*, and the decline of trade and manufactures which has 
been demonstrated by Mr. Trevelyan to have arisen from the 
most vexatious system of inland customs, devised in utter ig- 
norance of the cucu instances of the country. 

W hat, again, has occurred in the Cole country within the 
last two vears ? We read with horror of the devastation of 
the Palatinate under Louis 14th of Fiance; but a scene of 
almost equal misery and oppression lias been acted under our 
own eyes within the last two years, exciting, comparatively 
speaking, but little attention. Nearly fine thousand square 
witter of territory have been almost laid waste in suppressing 
au insuriccuon to which the people bad been driven by the 
oppressions of the court officers, and those who had purchased 
their co-operation*— that of the Coles. 

In addition to the instances already alluded to of our poli- 
tical conduct towards other States, let me refeflr to the destine* 
tion of the Rohillas ; the treatment of the Rajah of Benares; 
and still later, our conduct to the Rajah of Bhurtpoor. In the 
latter transaction, no sooner had the town been taken th&u 
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every species of property, public or private, that could be dis- 
covered, was systematically plundered. The Rajah’s ele- 
phant*, horses, and even his clothes and palace furniture, were 
Canied away, on the plea that we had made war on an enemy’s 
state; yet no sooner was the young Rajah restored than a de- 
mand was made upon him as a friendly power to pay the ex- 
pences of the war, and those of a political agent to superintend 
the affairs of the country. He was even obliged to build the 
house required for the accommodation of the agent; and so 
little consideration was shewn him, that after one house had 
been half completed, the agent changed his mind as to the 
eligibility of the scite which had been chosen by the English, 
and obliged the Rajah to erect a new house on another spot. 
Now the citcu instances of the case are these. 

Buldeo Sing, the Rajah of B hurt poor, died in 1825, and 
bis dominions should by right have fallen to his only son But- 
man Sing, then about seven years of age, to whom the British 
Government had guranteed the succession. But Doorjun Sal, 
nephew of the deceased, usurped the Government ; on which 
the British troops were ordered to the attack to re-instate Bul- 
Hm n Sing, in which they succeeded. We never acknowledg- 
ed Doorjuu Sal to possess any right, or to be other than a 
usurper : he only held the reins of power for a few mouths. 
The state property belonged to the deceased Rajah, and of 
course devolved to his son. On what principle of justice could 
we advance the plea that the property we plundered was that 
of an enemy? Had there been an iEsop in Lord Comber- 
tnerc’s army it would have been a fine opportunity to retouch 
his fable of “ The lion going a hunting.’ 7 

The same minor annoyances that are carried on by our 
Residents at other States are practised by the Agent at 
Bhurtpore. The Rajah is fond of the amusement of 
hawking on the lakes which is close to that town, but his 
sport has been almost ruined by shooting parties of Eng- 
lish gentlemen, who take advantage of the sanction of the 
Agent to abuse the authority with which he is invested. 
The latter al*o assumes the privilege of making use of 
the Rajah’s palace at Deeg for the accommodation of his 
friends; and orders are constantly issued for the State 
apartments of fliis beautiful edifice being appropriated 
to the service of English parties of pleasure from the 
neighbouring stations, who with their whole establish- 
ments* of children, servants, and dogs, may be seen “ defiling ” 
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(in the eyes of the natives) the halts of their rulers. Conceive 
the ftel'nus of a Kin*; of England, or of the Duke of Devon* 
shoe, or Lord 1'embioke, ou being ordered to prepare i apart- 
ments at Windsor, Chat.sworth, or Wilton, for a party of 
French or German tourist* at the command of an emissary of 
the Ali lean <*o qucrois, so often introduced to bring the argU- 
1111*11 t r<t homi'tcm. 

We talk of the intestine disturbances which occur in the 
Native States. Have we forgotten the nnpiisonment of Lord 
IV ot, t,.e Governor of Madras, by his Council; or the quar- 
r Is oj the Governor General, Warren Hostings, and his 
Conned, winch proceeded to su< h a height that the country 
Was o.i the veiy verge of civil war? 

Such then are the general features of the British Indian 
Government ; of its political conduct and internal adminis- 
tration. We have hitheito laid claim to the credit of good 
intentions, to which, as 1 have betore allowed, we are en- 
titled with a reservation of profit to ourselves and our masters. 
This being understood and provided for, we have been willing 
enough that the people should not be oppressed beyond what 
was necessary to secure this end, and that they should obtain 
justice m their transactions with one another But the first 
object w as never to be lost sight of, nor any other to interfere 
with it. The assertion of the Government Secretary in 1809, 
already quoted, that “ to t he people of India there is no 
security of persons or property, > was transmitted to England, 
unobjYcted to, by the Government, who therefore may be 
supposed to have admitted its truth. What progress has been 
made up to the present day towards the adoption of the first 
indispensable step to improvement, i.e. the appointment of a 
sufficient number of courts and officers to attend to the wants of 
the people ? Little, indeed, compared with what was required. 
Good intentions ! Is this all that a nation who vaunts itself to 
be the, most enlightened of the earth, can produce to establish the 
claim? Is this the only mode by which we have manifested 
our superiority over the native barbarians of India? Had we 
much else to advance there probaby would not be so much 
stress laid upon this negatiVe quality: Good intentions ! The 
Moosulmaun conquerors, who at the head of their troops laid 
waste the country with fire and sword, and called on the 
infidels to become converts to the true faith of, Islam, offering 
the alternatives of death or slavery, were actuated by GOOD 
intentions I and that to a much higher pitch of sincerity, 
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accoMittg to their religious crecrl, than can be awarded to the 
English. Good intentions ! Hell is miv^d with good intentions ! 
We have had enough of good intentions, fair promises, and 
eloquent reports and declarations. It is time that Govern- 
ftitiit should act, so as to deserve the title they have so 
often claimed. 

What then is the result of all these observations? Again 
and again I assert it, w ithout fear of contradiction, when the 
voice of the people shall be heard, that the sole benefit 
Which we have given' to our native subjects is freedom froth 
foreign invasion ; that the virtual impossibility of obtaining 
justice, that the progressive deterioration of the people can 
hardly be exceeded under any Native government in India; 
that we have conducted ourselves, both officially and as pri- 
vate individuals, so as to produce the strongest aversion in the 
minds of the people ; and that they Would hail with joy any 
power which should hold out the prospect of overthrowing 
Ours We certainly do not hear of rich bankers being seized 
and tortured to induce them to give up their wealth by order 
of the Governor General. But the proceedings of the native 
Tevenue officers which are connived at by the European func- 
tionary, are but a degree removed from such acts. The re- 
sult, ;»t least, is the same, although the modes of proceeding 
are different. The Governor General and Council do not 
bsue an older arbitrarily to depiive a number of people of their 
estates, but they enact a law which shall empower the Col- 
lectors to do so.* 


* Not lo\ u ago die tnllowituy pa- 
raciarhs appeared in a provincial 
paper on die state of Oude 


“ Those persons ( t lie chuklidars, 
I. farmers of the revenue) have 
interest in the wfellare of the 
people in tact; die happiness of die 
go'yernVd U directly opposed to the 
Sordid views of the gover nors Wtier- 
ever the land, is let not in farm. 
Generally sleeking, die farmers of 
'Gin leveling id Oude are selected 
from among the personal favorites 
M^jjUtterer* of the, King or Queen, 
Snd ilie relatives and dependents of 


Surelv die author of these obser- 
vations must have intended a covert 
attack Upon the Biidsh Govern- 
ment'; lie could not have used more 
appropiiate teinis. The King of 
Locknow on leading it suggested 
some cori ectioiis, and wrote as fol- 
lows 

“ These persons (the collector in 
the Biidsh provinces) have no in- 
terest indie welfare ot the people 
in fan ; die happiness of the go- 
verned is dhectly opposed to The 
sordid views of th'e Biidsh 'Govern- 
ment, wherever the rack rcut sys- 
tem is retained. Almost die whole 
of the civil and military seivants are 
selected fiom the r fetal tons and 
ft lends of the Court of Direct*”* 
and the imuisteis. They are all poor 
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This is certainly no flattering picture. But it is a faith- 
ful one, and sufficient official documents have already bteo 
quoted at various times to establish its truth. What can be 
the object of an insulated individual, like myself, in deprecat- 
ing my own fatherland , and my own countrymen ? Self-love 
and national vanity would surely enjoy a greater triumph iu 
the idea of their supenonty to the whole world. i\o one, 
however, who really loves his country, or rightly estimates the 
character of a true Englishman, could be satisfied with such 
representations of her Government and its members as have 
hitherto been but too often exhibited in this country, to her 
sluime ruthei than to her glory. My earnest desire (and it 
shall be my persevering determination) is to attempt to elevate 
the name of England iu this hemisphere, to prove to the couut- 


the min ist or. They are generally 
pool and needy men when appoint- 
ed, and totally unconnected with 
the province (lie affaiis of which 
the v are 8«'iit to administer, No 
kindly feeling or sympathy exist* 
between the people and the chukli- 
dais ; the latter aie known oiny as 
oppiessois and odious tax gatheieis. 

u Tlie> have no howels of compas- 
sion tor the conti ilmtois of the tax- 
es, who are not their subjects, : »ud 
whose universal bankruptcy, if It 
should happen the day after. their 
faun is expiied, would not in the 
slightest degree affect theii interest. 

11 The people are looked upon as 
meie machine, out of which a Re- 
venue is to he act owed, The com- 
foit of the payers of the taxes, and 
the improvement of thqcmintiy by 
Risking roads, hnildinfc'ortdges, and 
other public wo»ks, aie never 
thought of: The chnkiidais' wiiole 
and sole object is to make a fortune 
as soon as lie possibly can, foi he is 
pever certain of remaining in office 
beyond the termination of Hie fus- 
lee year. The laws, if the mandates 
of a despot can he called by that 
narno, against revenue defaulter, 
are most severe, &c. &c. 


and needy men when appointed, 
and totally unconnected with th« 
counti y the affaiis of which they are 
sent to admiiiHtet. No kindly feel- 
ing or H^mpatliy exists between the 
people and the collectors ; the latter 
aie only known as oppiessois and 
odious tax-gaihei eis. 


“ They luve no howels of compas- 
sion for the contributors of the taxes 
who aie not their subjects, and 
whose uuivetsal bankmptcy, if it 
should happen the day after they 
have been removed to another dis- 
Uict, would not in the slightest de- 
gree affect theii inteiest. 

“ The people aie looked upon as 
mere machines, out of which a re- 
venue is to be screwed. The com- 


fort of the payets of the taxes and 
the iiiipioveinent of the country by 
making mads, building budges, and 
other public woiks, aie never 
thought of. The Collpctoi’s whole 
and sole object is to gain credit with 
Government by exiotting as much 
as tie can, and to make a fortune to 
enable him to return to England, 
She laws, if the mandates of a des- 
potic Governor Geneialand Coun- 
cil can be called try that name, 
against revenue defaulters, aie moat 
severe, See. Sec.” 

11 Cast first the beam out of thy 
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less nations who own her sway, that their advancement not 
their degradation is the interest as well ns the wish of th%* Iv lu- 
ll sh nati -n at large, however it may have hitlurto hetn detveiv- 
Wd or misled by a few intei ested and selfish monopolist ; and, 
if possible, to hasten the day already brightening in the horizon 
when Hindostan shall no longer be aland ot slaves, nor her 
Dnglish rulers a race of despots. I have lived long e> ougli 
among the people of India to witness their suffti iig s, and to 
become acquainted in some measure with ilnir teelmg^ ; and 
lam convinced that a crisis is - not far distant. bVarno* the 
dreadful consequences that would ensue to omseh^ .md to 
the people, should this take place at an unpropitious moment, 
1 would rouse those on whom the fate of millions will depend, 
among whom perhaps their own wives, childten, and connec- 
tions may be included, to amend what is wrung, and to pre- 
pare their measures to meet that ciisis, and tuni it to the bene- 
fit of the country and the consolidation of our power which 
must be founded on the only sure basis— the affection and con- 
fidence of the people. Our foreign extraction, our difference 
of faith and colour, is not the slightest impediment to th-s — a * 
we avi so as to deserve their respect and attachment, so assured- 
ly shall we gam it. 

In reply to those who so willingly give credit to the flut- 
tering statements made by a few interested and designing miji- 
plicants and menials, I heg to refer to No. XVI." of these pa- 
pers. In corroboration of the views there taken, the public 
prints have lately furnished a striking example. From ttie 
confessions of some Thugs at Saugor, which were published in 
the newspapers, it appears that on one occasion & whole aans of 
these niiscreants had been apprehended by one of the Boonde- 
]a Chiefs, and that some of their friends went off to Rhanpoor 
and made arrangements with the native officers of the Magis- 
trate’s couit in that district to procure their release. Accord- 
ingly a most pitiable case was presented to the notice o the 
Magistrate, of poor, harmless merchants, natives of the Biitish 
texritory, having been confined with a view to extort money 
by a tyrannical Native Chief. Without enquiry, the matt< r 
was taken up by the Magistrate, the Chief addressed on the 
impropriety of his proceedings, aud the Thugs were according- 
ly released. 

Is then, jt iftav be asked, the paramount power never lo 
e*ert its authority, or interfere with the concerns of the neigh- 
bouring states ? Undoubtedly by a proper method and to a 
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certaiil extent ; but not in the modes by which it has hitherto 
made use of its superiority and influence. The abolition of the 
old system ot interference is a praise-worthy measure, and it is 
to be hoped we shall never see its revival. 

The extent to which I would have the British Govern- 
ment interfere in the concerns of the natives is this, alluding 
to the countries situated within Hindon^tan and the Peninsula* 
beyond which our paramount power is not yet establ -shed : 

To prohibit to the utmost of our power all wars and ag- 
gressions :* 

To call on the Native Chiefs to give their sons an en- 
lightened and liberal education : 

To insist on their instituting regular tribunals (leaving 
to themselves the plan and details) for the administration of 
civil and criminal justice : 

To intimate to those to whom we have guaranteed posses- 
sion and regular succession of their territories that, they mu t 
thiniscJves provide against any common internal disturbance; 
to giant them a reason. ble time to make any nccessuy ar- 
rangements; and then, whenever it may be practicable, to 
withdraw the whole of Our troops from their territories : 

To warn them that any glaring act of ai bitrarv oppiession 
would draw down the displeasure ol the British Government : — 
Also that our influence should be exerted to further any gene- 
ral measures for the improvement or execution <4 justice, (such 
as the destruction of the f l hugs, &c.,) but with this reservation, 
that all details of management should be left to them. 

This will be quite far enough to go, at least uutd we 
shall have set the example of introducing a better system into 
our own provinces, and have been able practically to demon- 
strate that our subjects are better off than th^ir neighbours. 

With regard to Residents and Political Agents, excepting 
perhaps in two or three of the larger States, the fewer that are 
maintained the better ; and the attention of those should be 
restricted to observing and reporting on what passess : — but 
for this purpose, a different mode of selection of those who are 
to fill these offices should be adopted than that of mete intei- 


* livery oiie wilt recollect the war between the ft jm of Jemlpnnr 
and Jeypoor tor the hand of the Princess of Oudipmn ; and 1 1* «- tragical 
end of lim Piiueess who was murdered Uy own tatmlv m older to put 
an end to ihe quail'd. Evny I lie ml to humanity would wish to nee i he 
ai amount power exert its authority to put ail end to such tiagedius a» 
these. 
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est which at present prevails. Above all. Government must 
not be too ready to believe a State to be overwhelmed vuth 
anarchy and misrule because the servants of some individual 
Englishman were beate^ for their insolence in attempting to 
levy supplier for their master and themselves without payment. 
Many a report of this nature is made upon similar grounds. 
If however our Government should so far improve that our sub- 
jects become really richer and happier than those of our neigh- 
bours, there will be sufficient indications of this without the 
reports of the Residents. 

Much of this will 1 fear incur the charge of repeti- 
tion of former remarks and observations already made in pre- 
vious numbers. I am fully sensible of the imputation, but I 
cannot flatter myself with the idea that the length aud often- 
times tedious detail of these papers will invite many regular 
readeis, and therefore am anxious to take every opportunity 
of awakening attention which even a cursory glance may turn 
to some account. I am aware also of the apathy and indiffer- 
ence of my countrymen in geueral to the inteiesls and affairs 
of India, and of the continual and repeated friction that is 
necessary to quicken their torpid attention, arid excite their 
languid feelings on the subject. The moat harrassing tale of 
wrongs or injustice once related will command but a “ nine 
days* ” sympathy, and nothing but reiterated complaints will 
prevail on us to take the necessary pains requisite to remove 
the evil represented. “ The unfortunate widow’’ succeeded 
even with the u unjust judge”— and “ the constant dropping 
of water will in time wear away the hardest stone.” 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

August 1, 1834. 


No. XL. 

ON THE INTBRCOUR&R BETWBRN THB ENGLISH ANI> 
THJB NATIVES. 

Some observations an this subject have been already of- 
fered to the public in the earlier numbers of these papers, and 
allusions have been casually made in those* of a later date. A 
great change in the circumstances of the country is now taking 
place. The Government have discovered that the attempt to 
manage the internal affairs of India almost entirely by Euro- 

E eAu auency has been a complete failure. The dark eyes and 
ronze complexion too of the natives appear also to have risen 
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somewhat in the estimation of our rulers : and it seems to be 
generally allowed that these are by no means incompatible 
with intellectual talent and moral worth ;* and that at least 
until we had tried the same experiment with them that Was 
adopted towards the Englibh functionaries, t. e. giving them 
salaries sufficient for their comfort and respectability , making 
it their interest to be honest, and placing them as far as possible 
out of the reach of temptations, we had no right to pronounce 
an indelible stigma on their character. Now again and again 
do I repeat, that the corruption and extortion so justly charged 
against natives in office and authority is under the hitherto 
extorting system, virtually sanctioned by the British Govern- 
ment. India too is now thrown open to the immigration of 
Englishmen generally; and although there will not probably 
be that great inundation of settleis from the mother country, 
which so greatly alarmed the imaginations of the Court of Di- 
rectors, pouring forth from all channels, to overturn all law 
and government and sweep the people from the face of the 
country ; yet such are the extravagant notions still entertain- 
ed in England of Indian wealth ; and so great the real igno- 
rance prevalent on the subject, that we may expect to witness 
a tolerable influx ot Englishmen into this country, for a few 
years at least. 

With these prospects, a few hints may not be out of place 
on the subject which it is proposed to discuss in this paper, 
both to those in authority and to private individuals. The ex- 
tent of the evil which has been produced by the haughtiness 
and distant bearing of the English functionaries towards their 
Indian subjects is by ho means generally known or appreciat- 
ed; nor the great influence which it has had in alienating their 
affection, and impeding our progress in the knowledge of their 
characters and Of the state of the country. 

The origin of this conduct wias a mistaken notion of its 
being the best mode of keeping up their dignity ; tyid it is not 
a little amusing to observe lioW 'Completely the real feelings of 
many of these individuals are at variance with their fwofessions 
Of in difference to thj|conduct and Opinion Of the natives. Num- 
bers may be hearu to declare that they * * Care not what the 
natives think,” and yet the very same persons are constantly 
talking of 49 the propriety of keeping up the dignity of the 

. r . rr i. V — ■■ — 


* Shakespeare discovered this two Cen tildes a«*o : 

“ I saw Othello’* *‘u His Blind." 
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British name and people.’* The truth is, that in reality they 
di> care veiy much what the people think ; and are extremely 
anxious t<> be held in honor and esteem by them ; unfortunate- 
ly however they are in general so ignorant of the sentiments 
and feelings of the latter, that they have quite mistaken the 
mode of attaining their object. Generally speaking, they have 
left their own country at too early an age to have had any 
opportunity for the exercjse pf command or authority in their 
own persons ; and from the clas&es of society from which the 
larger proportion have hijLlierto been selected, few have bad 
much i nil mate experience of it in the examples of their near 
connections — for the truth must be told, that by far the great- 
er numb* r of those.who find themselves such great men in India, 
would have been obscure individuals at home, so that the temp- 
tation tv> make the roost of their temporary consequence and 
dignif y is irresistible. 

Tiie modes in which this is shewn are various. Of the 
rarity with which an Englishman returns the salute pf a native, 
1 have already spoken ; but the absurdity of the notions enter- 
tained by some is extraordinary. I have met with many a 
young pi ig, fresh fiom the Writers' Buildings, who actually 
conceived that every native he passed ought to make him a 
salutation ; and some, who after having been many years in 
India still entertained the same ideas. Much difficulty exists 
about the mode of reception ; whether natives should be allow- 
ed a chair, or even peimitted to sit dovC r n at all in the august 
presence of a Bengal Civilian. Much stiffness and formality 
also is adopted in the reception of a native visitor ; and at the 
same time, with all these attempts to holster up our dignity, 
and constiuct grandees of men who were never intended by 
nature to be distinguished for grandeur either of stature or in- 
tellect, we have, in fact, allowed ourselves to be completely 
over-reached. Beal slights, such as have been already com- 
mented on Ysee No. X.) in the matter of entering our rooms 
with shoes wn, &c., are continually put upon us; and the great- 
er uumh< r of the .Bisnsral officers, whether civilians, or milita- 
ry men in the civil employ, are altogether in tfie hands of one 
or two, native favorites, jvljo play off' tlnffr masters for their 
own benefit. f 

This Has not the case formerly, as may be learnt from 
rome of the old Residents who are still in the land of. the 
living. 1 have talked so familial ly with men of the late Mr* 
Brooke's standing that 1 may say that in many points my re- 
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collection of India goes as far back us 1770 ; and these have 
all asserted that a very different order of things existed then. 
Many hooks of tiuvels, and other works descriptive of India 
give us directly or indirectly the same intimation. The reason 
was, that in those days we had not arrived at that luippy state 
whieii the “ blessiuji of the English Govormont” ha^ since pro- 
duced in India, and were not convinced of the 1 enl or imputed 
corruption of the whole population. Wo were then sifHeient- 
ly awaic of the advantages which might be named by their 
knowledge and expeuence to further our interests and assist 
our ignorance ; and knowing the uisocui ity of our situation in 
the eounn y, weio sensible of the necessity of conciliation and 
mutual good understanding. So far from supposing it expedi- 
ent to exclude them from every situation of respectability and 
power, we knew that it was through their means principally 
that we ourselves should he secured in our own situations of 
trust and dignity. Many natives in those days held veiy high 
authority, and oui intercourse with them was much more on a 
footing of equality. The change may be dated from the era 
of Lord Cornwallis’s grand reforms of 1793, by which natives 
were excluded from all employments, except such as no Eng- 
lishman would accept. .From that day a separation seems to 
have taken place between the two classes, which has been 
widening ever since. Many a young civilian who had previous- 
ly looked up to a native as holding a much higher appointment 
than himself, was suddenly elevated to the situation of a Judge 
or Collector, in which ho had appointments in his gift which 
were not beneath the acceptance even of the native whom he 
had supplanted. It is no wonder that their heads were turned 
with such rapid promotion, and that some portion of the feel- 
ings said to be experienced by a beggar on hoise back should 
have arisen m their minds. Dazzled at first by the piofound 
salarns and obsequious courtesy of the natives l>v whom they 
were surrounded, they soon began to despise their subservient 
manners, and to elevate their own tone accordingly: not be- 
ing able to distinguish the real feeling of respect ami considera- 
tion from the ceremonial manners peculiar to Oriental nations. 
Those who succeeded, naturally followed examples which they 
conceived to be founded on the usages of the country ; and 
in proportion to our advances in power and consequence, our 
demands to have these pretensions acknowledged became more 
extravagant, until at length each individual's conception of 
ins own importance became united in the idea of the dignity 
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of the English nati n a phantom that, being once created, 
divided itself again into its component parts, every one of 
whom imagined himself to represent the whole, and called 
upon the natives to fall down and worship him. 

'J he consequence has been the erection of a strong line 
of demarcation between the English functionary and the na- 
tives of all clashes. Some supposed that there was scarcely 
a native whom it was proper to admit to a familiar visit ; and 
this is very much the ca«e at the present day. Others agairl 
feel their deficiency in speaking Hindeotannee with propriety, 
and do not like to expose themselves before natives of rank. 
Many again declare that the natives have nothing to say ; or 
that the motive^ of their visit is to turn their supposed intima- 
cy to some improper purpose. Others again under the notion 
of avoiding all chance of being biassed, keep aloof from the 
people for fear they should even incidentally hear any thing 
relating to any matter which may he brought before them 
officially. 

From these and other causes, the universal complaint 
among the respectable portion of the people is the difficulty 
even of obtaining access to the English functionaries ; and 
that in many instances it is impossible even to convey to the 
English grandee an intimation that they are in attendance, or 
that they wish to pay their respects without giving a douceur 
to the servants by whom they are surrounded. Formerly much 
intercourse used to be kept up by means of entertainments 
reciprocally given. Fifty or sixty years ago, the Moosulmans 
had no scruple about eating with an Englishman ; but they 
have changed their ideas of late years, and now there are few 
in the country who would not think themselves degraded by 
doing so.* 

If such be the difficulties of becoming acquainted with 
the English functionaries which the higher clashes experience, 
those which are thrown in the way of the middle and lower 
classes are tenfold greater. From the presence of by far the 
greater proportion they are excluded altogether, and even 
those who do occasionally admit them often keep them wait- 
ingfor hours at the door, and when they allow them to enter 
their presence, treat them with such hauteur, that they have 


* On this bead I ajjavu repeat, that intrinsically it is a matter of very 
little moment. Bnt as an evidence of the change in the feelings of Ihe 
Maii»uluiaiia towards the English, it is much to he lamented. 
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little encouragement to persevere in their attempts at improv- 
ing their acquaintance. 

The evil of this state of thimis is very great. Our in- 
fluence with the people is almost at its, lowest ebb, and a vety 
general dislike and suspicion of the English as individuals ex- 
ists One of the most pernicious effects of this, is the little 
opportunity winch the British functionaries possess of acquiring 
information of what is going on immediately around them, and 
tlieir gieat ignorance of the characters not only ot the people 
at large, but of tlieir own immediate official dependants and 
servants. It is by no means uncommon to see a man dis- 
missed by one functionary for some gross corruption or miscon- 
duct, and employed by bis successor, or by the officer in charge 
of the neighboring district. Many cases are brought forwaut* 
i'i our courts and offices suppoitcd by the most bare faced 
bauds by the native officials, who trust to the usual conduct of 
the English officer as a shield to prevent discovery. But the 
true merits of the greater part ot these cases and the character 
of those employed, are notorious to the people at large. They 
find little difficulty in becoming acquainted with the truth; and 
it ’soften quite impossible to peisuade them that the Bihidi 
functionary can be ignorant of it. Consequently they are too 
ready to believe what those whose object it is to extort as much 
as possible, constantly assert that he receives the lion's share . 
When an appointment falls vacant in the courts, or revenue or 
police department, out of perhaps a dozen applicants thoie 
mav be one or two well qualified for the situation ; but what 
is the Judge or Collector to do ? lie has too often neg- 
lected making any enquiries respecting candidates before hand ; 
when the time comes the vacancy must be filled up, and 
chance or interest decides who is to be the foitunate indivi- 
dual/ 


* JMy leaders are acquainted with the great exertion* of Government 
to put a stop to gang-robbery in Bengal in t lie* year 1808 and 9. In the 
invesMgaiions that occurred, it was proved that these ouiiages hud been 
systematically carried on in some districts for a contde of years before tba 
magistrate or any other of the English knew anv thing about it ; and that 
in other* tficy knew no more than that such a thing did occasionally ha. - 
i*pii. The police office os did not report vrhat occnried, from feai at loos- 
ing their situations for not apprehending the perpeti atom ; and in some 
instance fioin being in league with th§ thieve*, and sharing theii plunder, 
— and the English functionaries had so little communication will* tli^ peo- 
ple, as not to hear of it bom other sources. Conceive villages plundered 
by gangs of from twenty to sixty men, who carried on theii outrages with 
so lit He apprehension that they would often remain three or four horns in 
the village, coolly tortnting the inhabitants to make these disclose the lit- 
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But times are changed now. The high situations of Prin- 
cipal :*iulder Annen and Deputy Collector which are now 
thtown open to the natives of India, render it imperative that 
fcr eater oaie should be taken in the choice of individuals to 
fill these important trusts. The first step will be to acquire 
geiH iallya better knowledge of theJpliaractcr and qualifica- 
tions ot the people ; and the best mode of doing this will be 
a more unrestricted mteicourse. It would be an excellent 
plan if every civil officer were to devote a particular hour on 
one or more days of the week, at which he would be ready 
to receive Visits from the respectable natives in his vicinity. 
The mode of reception should also be considered. A great 
deal too much importance has been attached to allowing chairs 
be placed for natives. It is with them a great point to ob- 
tain this indulgence or civility, because they imagine we think 
so much about the matter; hut if it. were more general it 
would cease to be an object of such great solicitude ; it would 
become a matter of course. It is curious to discover where 
we derived the itjca, for it is neither of English nor Indian 
origin, fn England if the first nobleman in the land receive 
a visit on business from his steward or one of his tenants, he 
never thinks of keeping him standing, but as a matter of course 
desires him to take a seat. Indeed in some old-fashioned 
houses, after the business is over, he is invited to take his din- 
ner with the family, or at all events has some r» fresh men l 
provided for him in the steward’s apartments; for none but 
the lowest description of farmers would willingly associate 
with the servants, except perhaps w ith two or three of ilie up- 
per ones in very great families. Some of the greatest land- 


tie they possessed; and this too sometimes within a tow miles of 

the magim fate's office, and that lie should be ignoiantnf such occur. 
rence.nl In the <1 tali let alone it was discovered that more than a bundled 
and i hi 1 1 y dakoitees (ganj;-i obboiies) had been committed ot which (he 
insist late had never heard. The irang-robberies on the Gauge* and 
Jumna fiom Allahabad upwatds, which weie last year Mated to have coii- 
ItanUy occurted for fioui ivv» to tluee yeata ptevimis is another case iu 
point. The magistrates may pet haps have heard of Diem, Imt the Kiit’ludi 
Hocietv, or at least the official member* iu geneial, weie perfectly igno- 
rant ot Die Rub|«cf, althontrh boat® weie sometime® plundered close to the 
alutiona ot the fcneJiah resident*. 

When the late tnsuricciion fust broke out, «o nlteily ignorant were 
the civil functionaries in that part nf the country of the causes which oc- 
casioned if, nf any mounds which Die people had for discontent, oi of 
what was letdly Roimr on, that it was for septe time looked upon as some 
Ije.t-ly banco oi robbeiy, which a few extra police officers would soon 

tffftglUftlty suppress. 
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holders in England make a point of dining: with their tenants 
on ‘ '' rent day” — those especially who wisdi to keep up what 
is called “ their interest in the country ami oil {Treat occa- 
sions, a wedding, the birth of an lieii, <&c. not only the head 
of the house hut the ladies of the family, and tlu ir friends, will 
often pa i take of a general feast to the poor and nch among* 
their acquaintance and dependants. 

In India, if any one will have the Curiosity to visit a IVa- 
tivo Chief when ho hold* durbar (court) he will observe almost 
every one who comes, even to small farmers and shop-keepers, 
fitter making their salaam , sit down, not upon chairs certainly, 
because that is not the custom among the people. The Chief 
hinrwdf sits upon the ground : the distinction merely being 
that he has a cushion. I have been at the durbar of a Nuwab 
of verv high rank, whose father ruled a large portion of terri- 
tory ; and also that of an independent Rajah, at both of which 
the eu 4om T have mentioned was universally practised. 

I cannot see why wo should deviate both from English 
and 1 ndian rules of etiquette. Every largo lauded proprietor 
or respectable merchant should be allowed a chair when he 
Comes to visit an English gentleman. For farmers, or the bet- 
ter sort of shopkeepers, benches should he provided; and I or 
those of an inferior class a set ringer (carpet) should be spread 
on which they might sit. With respect to men in office, it 
would be verv expedient if Government were to place the mat- 
ter beyond individual caprice or feeling, and issue an order as 
to the terms on which they are to be received by their Euro- 
pean superiors. Men who holds the situations of surishtchdars, 
nazirs, luhseeldars, vwtonsiffs, kazees, or peshkars, ought un- 
doubtedly to be allowed a chair. 1 believe there is an older 
from Government to this effect with respect to tuhseeldars; 
but it is v-ry seldom acted on. Often when these officers at- 
tend the Collector, either merely to pay their respects or on 
business, they are allowed to wait for an hour or two in the 
varandah or lobby among the servants, and then obliged to 
stand during the whole period of their visit. I have seen men 
treated in this manner who were possessed of laige landed 
property, and who occupied among the people the same station 
as our country gentlemen in England. What would he the 
feelings of Englishmen if they were to see our country gentle** 
men and squires receive this sort of supercilious treatnaertt 
from a young African lad, who, had he remained in his own 
country, would have perhaps been a clerk in a merchant'*? 
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counting house, or oven in a still lower situation of life.* The 
cises are precisely parallel, and men's feelings are much the 
same in most regions, though perhaps on matters of form and 
etiquette more sensitive in Oriental countries than elsewhere. 

The absurd affectation of hauteur is also adopted in our 
courts and offices. Some observations have lately been made 
in the public papers on the want of accommodation for spec- 
tators in au India court or police. IV e have some intermedi- 
ate steps to take before we arrive at that pitch of civilization 
and courtesy. No seats are yet provided for the officers of 
the court ; nay, no attempt is made to preserve order ; the 
Judge or Collector sits down at a small table, and all the rest 
stand during the whole day . Even the papers that arc being 
read and referred to are lying about; some on the table, some 
on the floor, aud some tucked under the arms of the officers m 
attendance. Considering that these aie busily employed in 
reading, writing, and other matters that reejuire constant at- 
tention, it is astonishing that they are able to bear the fatigue 
for seven, eight, or even nine hours together, particularly when 
we consider that their usual habits are almost entirely confined 
to a recumbent or sitting posture. To say nothing of the pro- 
priety of the thing, I am certain that if a little attention were 
paid to the accommodation of these people in providing them 
seats aud facilities for writing, the business would be got over 
in much less time. A couple of plain wooden benches, such 
as we often see occupied by a party of natives in the verandah 
before their houses, to be placed one on each side the table 
would not cost much. The custom has fi r some time 1 be- 
lieve been introduced in the Sudder Dewanee at Calcutta ; 
add l have heard of one or two individuals who have had the 
good sense to follow their example ; though in one case there 
was some little difficulty started by the Commissioner as to the 


* Some years ngo a young man cam e out in the Civil Service who eave 
himself extraordinary airs. Hardly any one in III* coitntiy wa* sufficient- 
Jv good company for him. His intimate friends ffie Puke ohA., Lord B. t 
Sir Thomas 0. &<»., the visits ne had paid to them at their coimtiy seats, 
were his constant theme. His behaviour to the natives contained a 
double portion pf hauteur, and to, the i>ooi East Indians ii w»$ qtiadfii- 
f . * fM i,e *' v < n hjjmfcelf none of these airs, but, in plain English, 
behaved like a gentleman, he might li&ve been respected by ihe whole so- 
ciety ; hut people were curious to know who this young grandee conld be; 
He proved to fee the sou of a Loudon tradesman, who had occasionally 
been seut by his father to the houses of the nobility ijnd gently to receive 
curriers for goods ; this soon was as well known among ihe natives as among 
tug, English, and he acquired a cognomen which he never lost* 
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expense, which would not be above forty or fifty rupeess for 
each office. 

With respect to the poorer classes, it would be equally 
expedient to make some arrangement for devoting a ceriain 
portion of tune to heating their complaints. A few minutes 
either just as an officer was returning from his morning tide, 
or beloic he went out for his evening exercise, would enable 
him to do a great deal. Their stones are shoit and simple; 
generally of some wrong* inflicted by some rich neighbour or 
official of a couit, bettor which, either from poverty or igno- 
lance of the mode of proceeding, he may be unable to obtain 
icdress. It Mr. Holt Mackenzie's observation be conect 
* 4 tliat eveiy distnct presents a great many wrongs which eve- 
ry one set sought to be redressed, but for which the most skil- 
ful regulations can scarcely tell the injured in what shape they 
are to seek redress,” it is no wonder that the poor and ignorant 
classes should not know the proper course to adopt. It is as- 
tonishing how much labour an officer who acts in this way is 
ultimately spared ; for it stands to leasou that when it becomes 
known that tree access is given to all, and that speedy enquiry 
follows any information received, abuses of all sorts will be 
very much checked. A public functionary who converses fa- 
miliarly with all classes will soon be aware of almost every 
tiling that is going on, and of the characters of most of the 
people about lmn. J know one man whose district was what 
is technically called “ in capital order;” lie used jokingly to 
remark when spoken to about it, that he conti ived it by 
“ holding cutcbcrry once or twice a day on horseback.” The 
meaning of which was, that in his morning and evening rides 
he took every opportunity of speaking to those he met ; not 
waiting till he was addressed, but often beginning the conver- 
sation himself. This sort of behaviour procured him an influ- 
ence which * 4 a regulation mau” would hardly credit or under- 
stand. 

The summary of what I wish to impress upon my readers 
is, that times and sentiments are much changed within these 
few years in regard to India, its people, and the "tate of its 
all airs, and that the change is progressively proceeding. The 
day is passed when an .English Judge or Collector w<is looked 
upon as a demUgod by thousands of obsequious natives; when 
lie might virtually attend to or neglect his duty at Ins own 
pleasure; and when he could consult his own inclination in 
his conduct towards those witli whom he came into contact, or 
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confine his social communications to his own countrymen, and 
lcfuse to be bored by “ the black fellows” The evils of a 
virtual denial of justice, of an almost irremediable contusion 
in the ownership of landed property, and of progressive im- 
poverishment which have been accumulating for the last thirty 
years are now at a most critical point. Government has late- 
ly made some attempts towards introducing a heller order of 
things, and it is hoped ere long it will become more fully sen- 
sible of its true interests, and by the declaration of a perma- 
nent settlement, the one grand measure which will restore con- 
fidence and establish the security of property, prepare the 
ground lor that future harvest and those rich fruits which it has 
such ample capabilities to produce. 

Though the usual behaviour of official individuals which 
has lutheito obtained under the mistaken idea of preserving 
their dignity and consequence, has greatly tended to create the 
aversion with which we are regarded by the people, it js not 
yet, I trust, too late to amend our conduct and regain their 
good opinion. We need not imagine that there is any thing 
peculiar in the native character which requires a particular 
manner or mode of treatment on the part of their masters. 
Human nature is much the same in all countries, influenced 
by the same moiives, and actuated by the same feelings and 
passions. Kindness wilt conciliate, and rudeness and insolence 
will repel ; and there are mutual duties to be performed on 
the part of superiors and inferiors which can only be fulfilled 
if each will duly do his own part. In England at the present 
moment, the complaints of the upper classes are loud of the 
want of respect and attachment which is now p voiced by the 
lower orders, and with good reason ; but it is in a great mea- 
sure the effect of the misconduct of the former, who have 
neglected their duties and disregarded the claims of the latter 
np«<n them. Instead of residing at least a portion of every 
year on their estates, nnd keeping up their connection with 
their neighbour and dependants by a vaiiety of kind offices, 
they spent! “ th«e season” in extravagance in London, and 
4hen go abroad to some petty town on the Continent, or to a 
watering-place in England, where in a small lodging, they 
recruit their finances in order to enable them to support the 
expense of the next season int-oWn ; and all the acquaintance 
they their own neighbourhood^ the inferior gewtry, 

their teffantt£, f Cr their peasantry, is during a short visjt in the 
Uportwff seaso?t } or by the exeitions of their stewards or agents 
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to raise their icnts as liitih as possible to meet their demands. 
The following passage from a late number of “ Blackwood’s 
IVIa guzme,” though highly eoloined, is blit too true a picture 
ot the conduct of a laige portion or the upper classes in Eng- 
land at this nay ; though it is happily contrasted, at least on 
the pait ot some, by a very opposite com sc of conduct, such 
as 1 attempted to describe in ari early number of the mo papers 
(see No. XIV.) when hearing of tins subject : — 

“ Thu exclusives not only keep entueiy aloof bom their 
natural supporters and friends in their own counties and vicinity, 
but they generally associate with each other alone in migrations 
bom province to pioviuce. Is thine a battue given, ora select 
pmty held m any of the great houses in the kingdom, the per- 
sons who are admitted to share in its delights aie none of their 
natural supporters, but the exclusives fiom other and distant 
counties; and they in their turn return the compliment by in- 
viting the giandees bom their own distant place to a similar 
re-union of rank and fashion. Wherever you go, it i« A bunch's 
and St. James’s stieet ; the cotene of a tew London drawing-* 
rooms, which are assembled. The great and fashionable travel 
in England fiom one great house to anothei, from the Earl of 
this to the Duke of that, and know as little of the people or 
the gentry of then own country as they do of those in the 
Continental States through which they pass in their travelling 
carriages and four. Amusement, hold sports, and exclusive 
society, seem the great objects in life to nnmbeis whoso ta- 
lents, knowledge, and principles lit them tor better things, Is 
theie an assembly of influential members of the Peers and 
Commons at acliate.au in the provinces, the numfonned many 
imagine that some great national object is m view, and that it 
is to save the empire that so great a concourse of rank and ta- 
lent is brought together; it is, unfortunately, frequently but to 
beat a pieserve for pheasants and woodcocks, or to give eclat 
to the introduction of some debutante of fashion into the gay 
world. 

•« If we lived in ordinary times, these foibles of the age 
would form the tit subject of the novelist’s pencil or the poet’s 
satire; but, connected as they are with great and disastrous 
public consequences, and calculated as they appear to be to 
snap asunder the last links which unite the Aristocracy to the 
party inclined to support them among the Commons, they 
assume a graver aspect, aiid become well worthy ol the consi- 
deration of all who look forward to the means by which the 
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progress of disaster may yet be stemmed. It is impossible to 
conceal that the influence of the highei classes of the land- 
holders and of the Aristocracy has signally declined within the 
last fifteen years, and it is as impossible to deny that it has 
declined very much in consequence of their own conduct. 
Foinierly the great families lived for the greater part of the 
y« ar upon then estates and opened their magnificent mansi- 
ons to all their neighbours and friends with whom they were 
thrown m contact, either by situation, occupation, or similarity 
of tastes. The young men of talent in their vicinity looked 
to these places as the centre of their promotion, and the great 
object of their ambition; and the families in the county were 
linked to them, not merely by similarity of teeling and prin- 
ciple, but the recollection ok happiness experienced, and fa- 
vours conferred, and distinction received under their roof. It. 
was this mysterious compound of gratitude, admiration, and 
flattered ambition, which produced the influence of the great 
famibrs, and thiew over a numerous and powerful body of 
subordinate landholders those silken chains which bound them 
to the Conservative side, and the cause of order, as firmly ns 
the honour and the attachments of feudal power. 

“ Now all this is changed. The landed proprictois know 
little . of the great houses which are dotted through their coun- 
ties ; they seldom enter their. gates ; and they, in their turn, are 
strangers to their inmates ; they are envious of, because they 
are excluded from, their superiors' enjoyments. Notone in 
te<i of the middling classes even know them by sight. The 
secluded and exclusive Aristocratic families frequently lead a 
luxurious indolent life, associating solely with each other, stu- 
diously keeping their neighbours at a distance, and knowing as 
little of the people whose support is necessary to preserve their 
own states or honours from the clutches of the Radical as 
they do of the Kalmucs or Hindoos. The excitation of fox - 
hunting, the whirl of dissipation, the attractions of the op£ra, 
the soirees of the exclusives, the country parties of the great, 
occupy them entirely, as if no danger threatened them and 
thbir <country; as if no Reform Bill had transferred to impas- 
sioned millions, guided by ambitious hundreds, the influence 
whielf should be centred in those whose measures are steadied 
by the « possession of property ; as if the evil days were not 
fast approaqhing, and the danger was j not at evety hortest 
man's throat. They appear absolutely blind to the state of 
the country/ even when their more clear-sighted'inferiors have 
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almost lost hope ; too many of them will be feasting like 
Belshazzar, when the hand-writing on the walls is before them 
iri characters of tiro; they will be marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, when the deluge is at hand ” 

Now is not this (varied of course by the different circum- 
stances of the several parties') almost a picture of the life which 
is led by the English public functionaries in India? With the 
exception of some few honored and beloved individuals, who 
having possibly experienced or witnessed the happme.v* ansiug 
from a better and wiser life in England among their own fami- 
lies or connections; have adopted the same during their resi- 
dence in this country ; and in some degree redeemed ihe Eng- 
lish chanteter among the people of India I cannot but hope, 
that among the rising generation at b ast, there must be many 
whose edneat'on, whose tastes, whose feelings have 1 b on form- 
ed upon such models ; and who, though for a while they may 
have yielded to the temptations incident to youth and inex- 
perience, and imitated the — it must be called — vtrfyar example 
of those around them, have not yet forgotten then early d -ys 
and the associations of home and childhood. To them especi- 
ally 1 would appeal, and exhort them to muse themselves be- 
fore it is too late. .Evil habits may be stealing upon tuoni al- 
most imperceptibly ; the voice of conscience may alre.ulv tiave 
lost its power, and they may be following the multitude to 
do evil;” but let them listen to one who having experienced 
all that they are now contending with, knows that it requires 
only a little resolution, a little independence of character, a 
little indifference to the ridicule or affected contempt of their 
companions, to redeem their time, and bmst asunder the 
“whit'* bonds 9 which now entangle them. As to those of 
longer standing in the service who complain of the want of lei- 
sure, the overwhelming pressure of business, and the necessity 
of recreation in their own families and among their English 
friends, after toiling for nine or ten hours daily in office, L fully 
allow the force of these objections j and am well aware that 
the enormous size of the districts, with their immense popula- 
tion, and the quantify- of work with which every office is loaded, 
is a disgrace to the Government which has pursued, and is still 
pursuing, the sordid policy of temporary gain to the injury 
evert of their own future interests, an*i Who will not allow the 
welfare of thd people to be put in competition with their nar+ 
row-minded and selfish objects. But l am at tho same time 
equally confident, that it is in the power of every individual to 
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do a great deal, even by the sacrifice of a few leisure moments, 
and 1 am sure that, putting higher considerations owl of the 
question, they would find the time devoted u> this object more 
than repaid by the diminution of business which will thereby 
ensue m then offices. 

To those who come to India as merchants and settlers, l 
have no particular advice to offer. If 1 am to judge by the 
conduct of those who are already here, at least in the upper 
provinces, there is little fault to find ; and the new comers 
will, for their own sakes, speedily discover what line of con- 
duct it will be their wisest plan to adopt for the furtherance 
of their interests and the future success of their undertakings, 
which will so entirely depend upon it. 

August 10, 1034, A FRIEND TO INDTA. 

THE RUINS OF CANOJ. 


The Reflections of a Traveller amongst the ruins of Canpj 
which will be found in another page, lead us to notice this one 
of the few interesting spots in this district. To give an ac- 
count of its past history would be far beyond our power, and 
wo apprehend that the very interesting particulars of tiie 
King of Canoj having had a beautiful daughter, 5; and that 
the city once boasted of intertaining thirteen thousand Naidch 
Girls, the first from an instructive book called the ** Ben- 
gali Selections” edited by Sir G. C. Haughton, and the last 
upon the authority of a chattering old Brahmun who guides 
the footsteps of the traveller through the ruins for a considera- 
tion, compose the entire stock of knowledge, that we and most 
of our readers possess respecting this city, when it was great 
and glorious in by-gone days. Still it is worthy of a visit, 
And the traveller from hence to Futtegurh when he pitches his 
encampment at Meernn-ka-Serai, one of the regular halting 
places, should not let the opportunity pass of strolling for a 
mile or two towards the ruins of Canoj. He will not fail to 
find a guide to conduct him through the sinuosities of ruinous 
heaps, to objects still meriting inspection. If a philosopher or 
a poet, and the view around him excites his imagination, lie 
will find a manual presented to him, for the purpose of record- 
ing a sentiment, or a rhyrro§. If so disposed, he may purchase 
as memorials ancient coins of gold, silver, apd copper. Or 
%hnt will prove an equally lasting reminiscence, he may taste 
'Of the sweetmeats that will be offered to him, und exclaim 
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i( baud oblivisccnduin,” or he maybe induced by the solem- 
nity of protestation on the part of his disinterested conductor, 
to supply himself with a stock ol rosewater, but this under any 
ciicu instance would be a perishable token, paiticularly as it is 
mote than piobuble, that the experience ot its cdhcacy during 
the next stage would induce the proprietor to consign it bodily 
to the mad side, with a meditation on the value ot exchange, 
and the c* oddity of human nature and a malediction upon cer- 
tain of the human species. 

The piiucipal objects worthy of notice, ate the temple 
called Seeta-ka-lluvssoe Ghur, winch is indisputably ancient 
and of Hindoo origin, but chan gad by the Mussulman spolia- 
tor, fiom its original design. It is probable if the position of 
some ot the stones with which it is constructed, weie to be re- 
veised, that th* y would on that side wliicli is now concealed 
f mn view be found adorned with emblems which could by no 
possibility be consum'd to belong to Mahometan iitu.d. One 
indeed, and the guide never tads to point it out, has the bat- 
tered 1 laces of a device upon it, winch can only belong to 
Hindoo Mythology. To make this rum more interesting, the 
traveller will generally be horrified by the appearance of a 
phenomenon in the shape of a woman with a white beard, who 
generally stations herself in its neighbourhood. The tombs of 
Gohun Peer, which is more modern, and of Mookdoom Juhu- 
nen are equally interesting. The latter in particular is un- 
questionably 1 lie finest specimen of architecture to be seen in 
Canoj. The piliais winch support the cupola are composed of 
beautiful ted granite, each shaft consisting of a single stone, 
shaped with simple grace, yet highly finished. This is of 
couise a remnant of Mussulman ait and ascendency, but the 
stone figures of Liam and Luchrnun, which were discovered 
some years ago in an adjoining field, and are now deposit- 
ed in an obscure hut, are curious and striking remains of 
the ancient Hindoo sculpture. They are indeed well worth 
seeing. The drapery of these figures is really elegant, and 
the proportions well observed, and they certainly convey to 
the mind of the spectator a higher idea of the degree of excel- 
lence to which the Hindoo sculptors must have formerly at- 
tained than he would previously have formed. 1 hese remains 
are to be found scattered amongst enormous mounds of mins, 
which from their appearance corroborate the tradition tiiat this 
city was destroyed by an earthquake. The periodical rains 
wash out from these every year many old coins, and a class of 
people obtain a livelihood by searching for, discovering, and 
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sdinig to tnu oilers these relics of antiquity* These are so hi 
altjo for so moderate a price, it being . generally little beyond 
tlfte-. uietabc value, as leaves no room for suspicion of their 
baying been fabricated for the occasion. We certainly can 
uecornineml a visit to Canoj, as calculated fully to repay the 
trouble. The invalid desirous of the benefit of change of air 
and scene, ’Will, find advantage by pitching his tent at Ham 
G hat on the banks of the Kali Nuddee, on the opposite side 
of Canoj from hence, and making a short sojourn there. The 
plain between this stream, and the Ganges, distant, about two 
miles, is richly cultivated, and the view from the middle of it, 
of the sun setting behind the ruins of this ancient city, and the 
belt of woods which encompass it, is really beautiful. Hut 
the description of the landscape should be fiorn the pen of our 
friend the Traveller, the subject of whose reflections we have 
been noticing, and we trust that he will neither be indisposed 
to repeat his visit to this interesting spot, nor disappoint our 
expectation of being favoured with the sentiments to which it 
will give rise. 


REMARKS ON THE REVERENCE PAID TO ANTIQUITY; 
, u FROM fllF REFLECTIONS OF A TRAVELLER ON THE* 
RUINS OF CANOJ. 

The veneration with which mankind regard whatever 
weats the >grey and rent garb of antiquity is so universal, that 
it must arise from some one or more of the broader pi maples 
of our nature. Anti yet it is not at first sight obvious troui 
wfiat source it springs. Whatever is old is almost instinctive- 
ly considered and called venerable. In men, old age is at- 
tended with a manifest and acknowledged gravity and dignity 
which are the natural objects of this feeling ; but on inanimate 
nature and the wmks of man, though the heavy hand of time 
may impiiut marks of decay, which as indications of weakness 
and fr agility soften and affect the heart, the impression of dig- 
nity which the mind leceivesis less palpable and direct. There 
would therefore appear to be some other elements blended with 
tb&feehug of reverence which is almost irresistibly called forth 
hyihe sight of antiquated inanimate objects. The -vast of in~ 
finite, the remote, the invisible, the unknown* the indefinite, 
are confessedly the materials of the* sublime. Most of these 
ideas are comprehended in fliat of antiquity, amfr lend, it the 
enchantment which it exercises. The ^objects which we See 
not, and ofrwhicb same faint memorials alone subsist,, may 
be conceived as magnificent as the imagination may please 
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to feign them ; but even this mental exertion is not necessary 
to an effect of which all are conscious. The distance and the 
indistinctness inevitably associated with the subject of contem- 
plation, invest it with a simple power to which no gaudy 
splendour could add any charms* for it is founded upon that 
supernatural consciousness of the past with which we are 
apt in imagination to endow the ruins of antiquity. They 
have had a being' for ages — then most illustrious and magnifi- 
cent remains are associated with the great spirits among man- 
kind who were their contemporaries, who tenanted them, fre- 
quented them, or gazed upon them, — even the more obseme 
have been in some man nor connected with man’s history, 
and now in those moments of noising contemplation, when 
superstition has her reign, they seem to be gibed with a pre- 
teknutural knowledge of all that has passed around the site 
of their now mouldering remnants. What tales the rapt 
imagination fancies could the now shatteied and bare walls 
of this umooted and ivy-grown hall, once glowing with the 
painter’s creations, horrid with armour and the spoils of the 
chace, if for a short space rendered vocal, unfold to the won- 
dering ear, of all the scenes of glittering revelry, of joyous 
humour, of sparkling beauty, of human happiness, with w hich 
it was once, and for many long years rife ! With what elo- 
quence might not the wanderer amongst the leniains of 
Athens exclaim, these fallen and shattered though yet shapely 
columns discourse of all the wisdom, and of all the universe- 
exploring subtlety, and of all the spacious sophistry with which 
the philosophers enlightened, amused, or deceived that volu* 
tile people, who thought 1 only of hoaxing, of telling of some 
new thing ! Mow could those fragments of yon gorgeous 
temple unveil, if endowed with speech, those dread mysteries 
transacted before the initiated alone under the shade of its 
roof, and whose significance men have longed, but have been 
unable to discover ! This feeling and fancy cling to all ob- 
jects which boar on their brows the stamp of age. Of the 
venerable oak which stands ou tlie battle-plain, or any other 
scene memorable in the story of man, we could' almost enquire 
the 'appearances of those great events with which it is asso- 
ciated': f and to the least imaginative gazer, would not the 
prestfftc^ of'on^ bid feature of that panorama of action or suf* 
fering bn the site of which he wamtefs bavea mighty influence 
in bringing before him in vivid array all the other features now 
past and effaced futf ever ? Even parts of the earth* herself 
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(for the most of her face seems to beam in perpetual youth) ns 
the rugced locks, < and the everlasting hills, appear to be 
endowed with an awful sagacity of that which is past and 
gone. Ue who treads Mount Ararat, would he not seem to 
%&lk amid objects instinct with understanding ? Might he 
not m enthusiasm cry to the rocks to declare to him the. mar- 
vels of that time when the ark freighted with the progenitors 
of mankind, and of all the inferior creation, rested, upon their 
ragged points, and when all that then was living issued forth 
into the glorious sunshine from their prison ? 

Tire ruins ol Canoj, that ancient and royal city, who can 
regard but with deep interest ! Yet the spectator need not 
set himself to feign i-cenes of ideal magnificence. Cloud oApt 
towers and gorgeous palaces, bowers ot lomaitce, and gaidens 
of paradise, winch would probably exceed the former in iciility. 
-4*>y of our large Indian cities of the present day would, there 
can be huh* doubt, afford a far more correct representation of 
what this famous city once was ? The legend, s still current 
regarding it sufficiently indicate what was tho character of its 
grandeur, and the taste of its lords. The myriads of beetle 
leaf venders, and the detail of other artizans, that tradition 
only notices except some repute for the sanctity of tho place, 
toll us that its gloiy was in its vastness. Its sbap less heaps 
extend tar and wide ; few and far between temples and lombs 
look mournfully down upon the scene of desolation, the latter 
posses no remarkable claim to admiration upon the score of 
grandeur and magnificence, and the curiosity which tho 
former may excite will not bo gratified with any information 
obtainable upon the spot, offering a palpable point upon which 
to build conjecture, or creating an association with any in- 
stances of exulted virtue or patriotic heroism. Still it is the 
remnant of a great city “ whose glory hath departed.” it is 
one of the affecting memorials of imMi's handy work outlasting 
him for ages. Its now shapeless masses, smile at the $uji 
which scorches, the rains which wash down, the winds which 
pulverize the most adamantine structure^ of human ingenuity 
and. toil, through, each revolving year. Though tho gentle 
ri $? m flows as of yore; waxing not old but ever ryplenysjmd 
from fountains which fail not; though tpullitudinous cornfields 
uftvet* the sunshine, and the leaves of lofty palais tusije> 
the clear still the vast^m^uncU of mins remain, and, Jto the 
end of time Will remain to tell the traveller th#t 
wsa^once a great. city .* — Caumpore Examiner, i; . ^,.,1 „ t 
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Du. HOPE AND Mr. ADAM, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA GAZETTE. 

Sir, While perusing the observations in your leader of 
the 17th ^une on my narrative of the interview between the 
Hon. R. Cavendish and Munnee Ram Seth, I find you were 
pleased to reproach me for being ignorant of the common 
forms of speech, and having employed phraseology which no<* 
body else uses. When I see you. Sir, merging your under- 
standing in your pitiful animosity, and leaving the path of 
plain matter-of-fact for that of silly criticism, nothing can be 
a more decisive proof to my mind of the hollowness of your 
cause. The puerile charges brought against my style o t writ- 
ing are too iidiculou9 to be seriously confuted; and proceed- 
ing from Munnee Ram's thick-and- thin supporter, probably 
his hired advocate, I can calmly abide the vituperation. Not- 
withstanding, 1 disclaim most distinctly having uttered the 
absurdity that Munnee Ram had assumed a variety of forms. 
What I remarked was, that he had by his ill-got gains suc- 
coured plots which had appeared in a thousand different forms § 
and I cannot but admire the candour, to use a mild expression, 
in your attempt to wre 9 t my declaration from that sense. 

Gwalior , June 29, 1834 . A Voice from the Rocks. 


The writer who utters A Voice from the Rocks has 
thought fit again to address us on the subject of Munnee 
Ram Seth and Mr. Cavendish, and we are not sorry for the 
opportunity which his letter affords us of endeavouring, from 
the facts now before the public, to estimate the real nature of 
the transaction in question in as far as the character of the 
British Government can be considered to be affected by it. 

A few words are in the first place due to the Voice, as in 
hip present communication he has advanced an accusation 
against us which, coming from an avowed source, cannot be 
treated with neglect. He charges us with being not only 
“ Munnee Ram's thick-and-thin supporter," but “ probably 
his hired advocate/' This is a serious charge* affecting our 
integrity, and we cannot be expected tp give publicity to it 
without d°i n g ourselves the same justice which, under similar 
circumstances, we should do to another,— that of attaching 
the name of the accuser to the accusation, and calling upon 
him to make it good. The accuser then is Mr. John Hope, 
who describes himself to us as Surgeon to the Gwalior Re- 
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eidenoy and Durbar ; and he alleges, on whn&ajflfiear bim 
f* probable" grounds, that we are the “ hirtiff^^dvocate , * of 
JMunnee Ram. We call upon Mr. Hope to bring forward the 
necessary proofs in support of this charge, and we j^ffer him 
all the facilities of publication we possess to give them cir- 
culation without any expense to him and without any risk, 
except the risk of character for having advanced a charge so 
serious in its nature and so wholly without foundation. We 
deem it of very little importance to deny that we are Munnce 
Ham's thick-and-thin supporter, for to those who have read 
what we have written, it will appear that we are in no other 
respect his supporter than as we believe him t > have been 
a persecuted and injured man, in which belief we have been 
supported by the whole Press of India and by the public 
opinion of the country. Mr. Hope however now comes for- 
ward and says that we are the Seth s hired advocate, and it is 
for him to substantiate the allegation. Our contemporaries 
will perceive that the character of the Press is in some mea- 
sure concerned, and we invite them, without passion or pre- 
judice on either side, to examine what he may advance. As 
far as depends upon us, the matter will not be allowed to rest. 
Mr. Hope will perceive that it cannot terminate in any other 
way than either by fixing a stigma on his character or on 
ours — on ours for receiving a bribe, or on his for advancing 
a groundless accusation of so serious a nature. FJe will of 
^course understand us as denying, in the fullest and most explicit 
manner, that we have received directly or indirectly any hire, 
bribe, payment, or consideration of any kind for whtit we have 
written in this journal on bthalf of Monnee Ram Seth. 
********** 

India Gazette , July 16. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDTA GAZETTE. 

Sir,— Indisposition has hitherto unavoidably caused me 
to defer noticing your editorial article of the 16th ultimo, the 
4 >bject of which' doubtless was to raise a senseless hue and cry 
agaipst the wtiter who uttered the ( Voice from the Rocks/ 
Upon,) our part I have not failed to observe a great deal of 
Stjugami^h delicacy respecting my remark, that as you were 
.Munnee, Ram’s thick-and-thin supporter, sq you probably 
, yvere his lur*ifj advocate. It is scarcely fair for, a man who 
lumseh writes under an anonymous signature to express a 
desire th ft t his * c accuser, Mr. Hone/* will conie forward to 
support thus or that allegation. For myself, I beg to assure 
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you that I entertain no fears as to the effect of answering 
your call ; on the contrary I pledge myself to shew, upon 
every principle of good reasoning, that the ground on which 
the probability rested was by no means slight. But while 
you. Sir, require me tp proceed in a straight-forward course, 
I cannot permit you to adopt a tortuous one. Nor is it con- 
sistent with just and upright dealing to permit that inimitable 
ass “ R” to read my manuscript, possess himself of my 
name, and then, braying as he did behind a coveit, shrink 
from that just castigation from my pen which his insufferable 
impudence and self-conceit, will yet assuredly bring down 
lip »n hi» elongated ears. The public opinion (and it is to 
public and not editorial opinion tnat 1 address myself) can- 
not hold me bound to abide the gross malignity of two ano- 
nymous writers, such as the Editor ot the India Gazette and 
his poor deluded creature ll/ 5 On this occasion it will 
appear, I trust, a very proper and natural expectation that, 
through the medium of your journal, you will furnish 
with the real names of these two individual* j and at the 
same time will promise that, on this personal dispute, no 
anonymous communication will be inserted in your paper. 
Then, but not till then, will I consent, singly engaged, to 
enter into the contest against my two disingenuous oppo- 
nents. 

On the affair of Munnee Ram there is no longer any in- 
citement to further discussion ; and if there were, I have no 
disposition to rake ui> the old topics that have been a dozen 
times repeated and refuted in your journal. I cannot, how- 
ever, withdraw from this controversy without asking, in 
what manner has the Editor of the Delhi Gazette contra- 
dicted my statements ? You called upon your Mogul con- 
temporary for a fair, just, and impartial account of what 
transpired under his own observation $ and he replies that, at 
present, he is not in a condition in which he can give the de- 
sired information, which, bv the wav, involves the genuine- 
ness or otherwise of the Seth’s signature The meditated 
attack from your brother at Delhi upon my allegations has 
been wise) v and (incredulous you ^nust be if you doubt the 
fact) conveniently postponed ! ! But after his candid avowal, 
you must be not only a very incredulous, but a remarkably 
short-sighted Editor, by attempting to educe any thing from 
his desultory remarks that can affect the accuracy of the 
statements which 1/ under the signature of A Voice from 
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thte Rocks/* submitted to your readers. If any farther $roof, 
however, be necessary to demonstrate to the world the utter 
Weakness of that hapless cause which you have agitated j the 
gVoss and infamous calumnies you have circulated ; and the 
delusion you have practised upon the public $ it will be found 
In the Mofussil papers of this day’s dawk. From these will 
be seen what the? decision of the Great Ootacusnmund Coun- 
cil is upon the appeal of the banker from the judgment of the 
Vice-President. The statements of the Resident, of the Seth 
and his agents, and, what to your prejudiced mind must be 
tfi£ most unexceptionable evidence of all, the statement of 
a Bimttsh Officer, a Captain in the Company's bj5»viCB> 
wrto Was present during thr interview between the Re- 
sident and the Seth on the IOtii of July, the day of 
THE 1 Revolution, have been laid before this high tribunal, 
land the result must be highly gratifying to all men of politi- 
cal worth and integrity, however mortifying it will prove to 
those Calumniators and detractors, who have figured as ad- 
vocates for the Seth's agents in Calcutta and Delhi. The 
Resident, as fully established by the evidence of another 
British officer then present, having neither solicited, nor ear- 
nestly entreated the Seth to remain, and to aid in the admi- 
nistration of Maharajah Scindea’s country ; the Governor 
General of India in Council has decided that “ the banker had 
no ki?td of claim to the inter ference of the British Government 
in his behalf.’ 9 So much, Mr. Editor, for the voice you raised 
in the cause of justice, humanity and good faith! ! ! 

*. 4 Oh ! for a song 

I<bnd as the virtues thou (l«st loudly vaunt 
1NOT practise.”— Byron, 

I am. Sir, &c. &c. &c. 

Gwalior, August 25, 1834. John Hope. 

ANSWER or THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA GAZETTE TO MR- HOPH* 
We^will not imitate the spirit and epithets of Mr. Hope’s 
letter, which we leave to the judgment of the public. Self 
respect, if not respect for our opponent, teaches us to use at 
least the language of deceit society in addressing a person 
with Whom we happen to have a personal difference. We 
disclaim also that malignity of feeling which Mr. Hope so 
readily ascribes to us, and proceed to notice in few words the 
only points crf;hi& letter with which we are personally con- 
cerned. 
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First ; He refuses to support by the necessary proof the 
accusation he has brought without knowing the real name of 
the Editor of th*s paper. We deny his right to make this 
chum. He brings a specific charge against the Editor of the 
India Gazette as such> ami the Editor of ,thc India Gazette calls 
u on him to establish the charge, and offers him the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, if he can, with safety. Mr. Hope did not 
wait t«* know the name of the Editor before he brought his 
accusation, and he has no right to demand it now. The 
Editor, however, will notallow this pretension to stand in the 
way Mr. Hope’s future communications, arad therefore sub- 
joins his name to these remarks. 

- Second: Mr. Hope also demands the name of our cor- 
resound cut R” as a condition of answering o-ur call ; but 
he has omitted to explain the ground on which the demand 
is made in connection with our call on him for the proof of 
his allegation against us. te R’* is only one of several cor* 
respondents who in this and in other journals have exercised 
tlie right which all possess of writing on questions of public 
interest, subject to the control of the Editors on whom their 
incognito necessarily throws all the responsibility of their 
productions. Our answer then is, that this is a more un- 
reasonable request tha.u the other, and that if we were sure of 
<c RV ? name, which we are not, although we conjecture it, 
w ? would not. give it up, even if the writer permitted and 
urged us to do so, because we should thereby be allowing 
another person to intermeddle with a matter which is exclu- 
sively personal to ourselves. Mr. Hope advanced his accu- 
sation either with or without sufficient grounds. Whatever 
they may be, let them be produced, but we will not allow Mr. 
Hope to mix up a third person with what relates solely to 
him and us. If he has a quarrel with “ R,^ or with ns on 
“ it’s account, let that he reserved, and as far as depends 
upon us we shall do him justice ; but in the first place wo 
are entitled to an explicit answer to our call for proof of the 
accusation brought against us with which f< R” has ha 
concern. 

Third : > Mr. Hope requests, of us a promise that, on thiA 
personal dispute no anonymous communication will be in** 
sorted in this 'paper. We promise this, beeausd we think ife 
just and fair*! . * 

v Wenhavu only another word for Mr* Hope at present. 
He says that we have permitted “ R” to read his manuscript. 
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It 19 incomprehensible to us how any man, and especially one 
who adopts the high tone of Mr. Hope, can permit himself 
|o make such an assertion without proof. We affirm that it 
is Wholly without foundation, and that Mr. Hope’s manu- 
script has not been seen by any human being with our know- 
ledge except the printers and compositors. As to Mr. 
Hope’s name, we published it to the world when he attacked 
our integrity, and it was in that wav, and m th.it way only, 
that It/’ could or did know it. It* there is any appropriate 
meaning in the assertion that'we permitted “ R” to possess 
himself of Mr. Hope’s name it is that we did so before we 
published it, which is wholly and absolutely unfounded. 
Mr. Hope also asserts that we have written against him un- 
der an anonymous signature, which is equally uutrue. What 
c^o we say — what must the public think — of a person who 
with so much recklessness deals in the most injurious and 
unsupported allegations ? 

Ind . Gaz., Sept. 12. W. Adam. 

■V- DOCTOR HOPft’s REPLY TO MR. ADAm’s OBSERVATIONS. 

»< Mr. Adam, the Editor of the India Gazette, having volunta- 
rily taken upon himself all the responsibility of his Coirespon- 
dent R 9 productions, deemed it necessary to observe that he 
cannot imitate the spirit and epithets of my letter ! “ Selfr 
respect/’ said this gentle and single hearted man, “ taught 
me to use at least the language of decent society in address- 
ing a person with whom I happen to have a personal differ- 
ence.” Mr. Adam, lam credibly informed, is* a Minister of 
the Gospel a* well as the conductor of a Calcuttajournal ; but 
ttot withstanding the sanctity of the clerical character, which 
nobody can be more willing to acknowledge than myself, I 
feel it a duty I owe to the British community to shew that 
there is nothing solid in this gentlemim’s affirmations. The 
public need only, look at the writings of Mr. Adam, and his co- 
adjutor R. on the affair of Munnee Ram, to perceive in one 
glance that, whenever a collision of opinion between them and 
me ^marked the subject of discussion, they ^conveniently 
enough laid aside the observances of good breeding, and as- 
eailedqmein the coarsestterms of personality*.^ The courteous 
Sind polished* Mr. Adam, in his editorlai article bf the 17th 
Jtrne, came^fcffcb with an epithet tharvwhiclkeothlag can be 
more contemptible or mean, It was, that ,<he Resident at 
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Sc? fulfils Court and myself were — " like master like man.” 
In the India Gazette of the 18th July, the peculiar character* 
isties of my opponent’s phraseology were again observable : 
*we had “ the hopeless voice,” r< the small voice/' and f< Mr, 
Small Hope's voice ’! On the following day we found other 
eccentricities of the human mind : — <£ the Doctor and Ids 
Co.” (i the public crammed with boluses, and mollified with 
cataplasms” 5 and then, as if all tins was not enough, I am 
politely told that my allegations are “ outers and outers,” 
that they <f smell of dishonest concoction,” and are nothing 
more than “ regular crammers” 1 ! Lastly, it was inquired 
What number of Goldmohurs was received by me for writing 
the Resident’s vindication ! Mr. Adam will permit me to ask 
him, whether the intellect of man can suggest any extrava- 
gance exceeding these specimens of ribaldry ? Now, my 
epithets, on the contrary, were but mere imitations, the pro- 
totypes of which were abundantly supplied, as I have fully 
demonstrated, by Mr. Adam and his R. 

We will now put aside the consideration of epithets, 
and come to look at the demand which Mr. Adam deems so 
very unreasonable. “ Mr. Hope,” says the Editor, re- 
quires the name of our correspondent R as a condition of 
answering our call ; but he has omitted to state the ground 
on which the demand is made in connection with our call on 
him for the proof of his accusation against us.” To this I 
have to reply, that R.Trom the beginning of this controversy 
has acted in concert with the Editor, and both, it will be ad- 
mitted, are individually responsible for their vituperation and 
accusation of me, as I am for what I advanced against them. 
Now, II’s language imputes to me the atrocity of having 
dishonestly concocted a story to impose upon the public ! It 
is true, that this is an allegation which any British officer 
may safely leave without an answer ; but that is no reason 
why I should refuse myself the light of demanding my accu- 
ser name. Mr. Adam, it appears, wound himself up to Lh$ 
highest pitch of editorial anger because I characterized him 
as the thick-and-thin supporter, and probably the hired advo- 
cate of Munnee Ram ; hut, it should be remembered, I au- 
thenticated the letter at the same time for the Editor’s per- 
sonal satisfaction. On the plainest principles of justice* 
therefore; I contend that the Editor, who is confessedly , able 
to track the culprit II. to his dark hole, is bound fo do $o; 
for doubtless Mr. Adum, being a minister of religion, will, 
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after m»re mature reflection, feel that he ought to regulate 
his conduct according to that principle which he himself 
prescribed when he declared that “ a correspondent who 
dials in vituperation and accusation of a known writer shall 
be made to support his charges in his own name.” (India 
Gazette , l(>th July.) There may be some material difference 
between an attack on the character of a Calcutta Editor on 
the one hand, anil on the character of an individual residiug 
at the Court of Scindia on the other; but I mu*t confess 
that it does not appear to my mind very clear on what piiu* 
ciple the writer’s name, in the first instance, was bandied 
about from one corner of India to the other as a penalty for 
his termerity ; and in the second instance, the writer (U) 
Was permitted to enjoy Mr. Adam’s patent that exempted 
him from the fate that befel me. 3Vlr. A'dam wiU, at any r;i te, 
explain fully and creditably to the public this apparent devia* 
tion from consistency. 

I shall next proceed to take notice of another cuu'oug 
and important fact stated by Mr. Adam. I have already 
proved to demonstration, that, despite of this gentleman’s 
asseveration to the contrary, he can deal as liberally as most 
people in vulgar abuse. The public will now devote a share 
pf its attention to the following broad assertion uttered by 
Mr, Adam, and determine the quantum of weight which it 
deserves. — "My answer to Mr. Hope is, that tins is a more 
unreasonable request than the other, and that if I were sure 
of R/$ name, WHICH I AM NOT, although I conjecture it, 
I would not give it up, even if the writer permitted and 
urged to do go, because I should thereby be allow* 
ing another person to intermeddle with a matter which 
is exclusively personal to myself/' It is far from my ytfish 
to throw any further doubt on Mr. Adam's veracity, or 
to offer an opinion that he has connived at a svppremo 
veri ; it will be, sufficient, for my argument, to record, 
without a partiejq of asperity, that Mr. Adam grossly 
de v cci' ed himself when he disowned any certain know* 
ledge qf R/s name. I beg the Editor to look back to 
big, OWn / leader’ in the India Gazette of the 13th ulti- 
mq t |t wi)l there appear that Dr. Marsh man published 
a funeral sermon wherein he spoke of the great ab* 
Uprreniie Wifch which Doctor Carey would have regard* 
the attempt to impose on the Christian public made by 
tifr, Adams correspondent R . in one of that anonymous wri- 
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ter’s hapless letter* which he addressed to the India Gazettp. 
Now, what said the meek and Christian Pastor and Editor to, 
DE Marshman ? <l There has, been no attempt to impose on 
the public, for FROM OUR KNOWLEDGE ' OF THE 
WRITER, we (Mr. Adam) can state. that if OUR CORRES- 
PONDENT R. made an erroneous ’ statement, it could. Jhaye 
arisen only from mistake and miscalculation, not wilful 
design”! ! ! Was ever any thing so humiliating, I had almost, 
written shameless, as this precious piece of contradiction? It 
is indeed a monstrous incongruity, and well calculated to 
coagulate the blood of Mr. Adam’s warmest admirers. 

Since the Reverend Pastor has determined to withhold the 
name of my accuser R, he will be good enough to under-, 
$tarul that with this letter I close my correspondence with hurt, 
forever. It remains for me, however, to notice, in parting, 
that particular expression in my second letter from Gwalior, 
which, accoiding to Mf. Adam’s discernment, conveyed a se- 
rious charge affecting his integrity. Every story, I dare say 
this gentleman Well knows, depends very much upon the tel*, 
ling 5 it is therefore only just and proper that the public 
should not be deceived by the India Gazette's garbled quota- 
tion. — What I said, then, was simply this. — “ When I gee 
you, Mr. Editor, merging your understanding in your pitifuL, 
animosity, and leaving the path of plain matter* of- fact for* 
that of silly criticism, nothing can be a more decisive proof 
to my mind of the hollowness of your case. The puerile 
charges brought against my style of writing are too ridicu- 
lous 'to be seiiously confuted, and proceeding from Munnee 
Ram’s thick-and-thm supporter, probably his hired advocate, 
F can calmly abide the vituperation.” This is the passage 
that gave such deep offence, and upon which Mr. Adam, 
thinking that silence on this occasion might be interpreted 
into an admission of its correctness, thus replied — 4< This h 
a* serious charge affecting our integrity, and we cannot be 
expected to give publicity to it without doing ourselves the 
samie Justice which (mark reader !) we should do to another, 
thht of attaching the name of the Accuser to the accusation 
and calling upon him to* make it good. Mr. Hope deliberate- 
ly^ accuses vl$ of being* hired, corrhptly hired or bribed, to ad- 
vocate a particular cause/' I have scrutinized what 1 affirm- 
ethfes fairljM and freely a8 my slender abilities will permifc.^ret, 
do tftot peredve ih the statement 'any* tllirig so dimply f^ugW 
With danger to his integrity as to warrant all tin's affirm and 
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agitation. It is a maxim with which Mr* Adam is, or ought 
to he, well acquainted, that if a man, ay even a Calcutta Edi- 
tor, reason to the end of the world on supposition founded 
ill error the conclusion will be wrong. Whoever will refer 
to the sentence will find that it enforces nothing more than 
the pkobauility that the Editor is the Seth’s paid advocate; 
and that the graver and by consequence more important al- 
legation that he had actually taken a bribe is nowhere to be 
found. Mr. Adam, however, demands the necessary proof 
that he received a bribe He himself has shown, in forcible 
language, the u»ter impossibility of obtaining parol evidence 
in cases of bribery ; and he therefore cannot reasonably 
blame others for their failure or non-performance. e< It is,” 
quoth Mr. Adam “ that all natives are ready to receive bribes, 
all according to their means disposed to give them, and that 
general combination exists to conceal every illicit transaction, 
so that no disclosure ever takes plare but from rivalry or re- 
venge, making the most vigilant efforts at detection hopeless, 
for all the means of inquiry are corrupted. No doubt many 
circumstances give encouragement to the constant perpetra- 
tion of the act, but the principal inducement is impunity, and 
this is secured by the general convict ion that none will im- 
peach as criminal an every-day occurrence that all hold to be 
venial, ’’ By the way, Mr. Adam seems to possess a very in- 
timate knowledge ot the system of corruption such as is com* 
monly practised among rich Hindoo bankers! — but let us 
pass on to the point. Had Mr. Adam given up the name of 
my accuser R. when that name was demanded, I would have 
shown, not by parol evidence which is obviously impossible 
to obtain, but by strong presumption, that as the Editor of 
the India Gazette had been repeatedly charged* with having 
pursued his own advantage, on one remarkable occasion at 
the expense of the community; so no reason is apparent, 
either on the score of editorial character or on account of 
any qualms of conscience whatever, why he was not the hired 
advocate of Mu it nee Ram. To sustain a case for this Seth, 
Mr. Adam has during the last six months, vaunted loudly 
about justice, humanity, and good faith ! In like manner, and 
with the same misplaced zeal, he squandered the tender sym- 

* The ve*y terms in Which these chaises wete announced by the 
Meerutt Observer and Bombay Courier, (charge which were veiy easily 
ot formal refutation if untrue,) may be within the recollection of the 
public. 
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parties of his nature to prop up the system of Calcutta Ageu 
cy ! Let me tell Mr. Adam one fact more and I have done 
— a fact which obtains universal credence throughout the 
upper-provinces — that he, the Kchtor of the India Gazette , 
from the impulse of interest, became subservient to the Cal- 
cutta Agents, and THEREFORE clamoured in their behalf ! ! 
D is hardly necessary to add more. 

Gwalior , September , 1834. John Hops. 

mr. adam’s rejoinder. 


After repeated attempts, I have at last succeeded in com- 
pelling Dr. Hope to state the grounds on which he advanced 
a grave accusation against me as Editor of the India Gazette. 
Before examining them I shall notice the preliminary matteis 
he has introduced relating to my responsibility for the pro- 
ductions of R. an anonymous correspondent of the India 
Gazette , and my alleged knowledge of that writer’s name. 

Dr, Hope has discovered a passage in the India Gazette 
of August 13th, in which I expressly affirm that i do know 
my coi respondent R , and with this he contrasts the equally 
explicit declaration contained in the India Gazette of Septem- 
ber 12th, that i do not know his name, although l conjecture 
it. By means of this contrast, it is far from Dr, Hope’s wish 
to throw any doubt on my veracity. He merely means to re- 
cord, “ without a particle of asperity”, that never was any 
thing humiliating, he had almost written shameless, as this 
precious piece of contradiction. He merely denounces it, 
r< without a particle of asperity”, as a monstrous incongruity, 
well calculated to coagulate the blood of my warmest admi- 
rers 1 I hasten to prevent such direful consequences by in- 
forming my admirers that, whoever R. the commentator on 
Mr, Hope’s egregious and characteristic correspondence may 
be, R. the commentator on Dr. Carey’s Will is not he. The 
latter is an old friend of mine, an occasional correspondent 
of the India Gazette, one who seldom, if ever, wrote a letter 
for publication which he did not accompany with a private 
letter in his own name, and whose hand-writing is as fami- 
liar to me as my own. It will amuse him to find himself 
identified with a writer of whom he knows nothing j and if 
he thinks it worth his while or can find time in the Indigo 
manufacturing season, be will perhaps write to the Editor of 
the Hurkaru and say that he, Dr. Marshmau’s R. is not Dr. 
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Hope’s R. The latter commented on Dr. Hope’s correspon- 
dence immediately after it appeared in the India Gazette, 
showing that he was either a resident of Calcutta or its im- 
mediate neighbourhood 5 whereas the former lives several 
hundred miles from Calcutta, and, besides that he knows 
nothing of Dr. Hope or of Gwalior affairs, could not have 
answered Dr. Hope's letters within a fortnight of their ap- 
pearance in Calcutta,"' It is upon the ground of the identity 
of these two anonvmous writers that “ the monstrous incon- 
gruity” is made out, which shows that my word is not to be 
trusted. Such is another specimen of the recklessness with 
which the unfortunate Surgeon of the Gwalior Residency 
V ’his himself up to the view of fill India as the gratuitous 
and deliberate assailant of another man’s character. 1 do 
not desire to protect Editors from any censure to which they 
tuv justly liable. The public do right to watch them as well 
ase’crv other class of public men ; but if Mr. Hope’s rule 
for testing their veracity is to be tolerated, what editor is 
safe ? Different writers on the same subject, and at the same 
time, have been known through inadvertence to adopt the 
same anonymous signature. But here the subjects are differ- 
ent, the times are different, the style and tone of the writers 
are different $ vet the writers are held to be identical because 
each has happened to adopt the same letter of the alphabet as 
an anonymous signature, and on this ground Mr. Hope ac- 
cuses me — of falsehood? Oh no, he is too modest and con- 
siderate for that — but of a contradiction which should humi- 
liate and shame me, and a monstrous incongruity which 
should coagulate the blood of my admirers. J will not do the 
world the injustice to suppose that his conduct in this in- 
stance has any admirers, but I hope there are many who will 
join with me in pitying him. 

The next point is my responsibility for R.’s productions. 

I acknowledge that responsibility. Morally and legally I 
am answerable for every anonymous letter that I published 
in the India Gazette ; but the responsibility cannot fairly be 
extended to style, temper, and tone, which are those of the in- 
dividual writer. The phrases therefore which Dr. Hope has 

* I observe on** of m y friend's letter*, which I know must have been 

written in .tbacoitiiti y, is dated from Calcutta. Tins misdating which I 
never noticed before, I am not called on to explain. The fact I state 
positively that lie lives aeveial hundred miles hoih Calcutta, and could 
not by any possibility have written the letters ascribed to him. 
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culled from H.’s letter 1 at once abandon to bis censure to- 
gether with all similar dowers nf literature to be found in Dr. 
Hop e’sown ooinmumcaiions. In one particulat I acknowledge 
myself liable to deserved censure in having admitted imputa- 
tions by K. against D. Hope’s personal character. Yet the 
severest censure which 1 carl pronounce on mvsclf is for the 
oversight I committed in the haste of publication, for I had 
no desire or intention to imitate him in precisely that part 
of his conduct winch I most condemn, his gross personal at- 
tacks upon me. Those attacks, the recklessness of his parti* 
zanslup, and the combined insolence and ignorance that lie 
displayed, were legitimate subjects of animadversion and they 
have received a part of the chastisement due to them * 7 but 
the attack upon his character by H. is wholly iudelensible 
and I make all the reparation in my power for carelessly pub- 
lishing it by declaring, which I now do, that l know no rea- 
son for impugning the strict correctness of Dr. Hope’s motives 
in attempting to vindicate his friend Mr. Cavendish. It is 
impossible for me to respect Dr. Hope for his talent or taste, 
for his temper, discretion, or fairness; but because he has 
exhibited the very opposite of all these, and has moreover 
calumniated me, and has persisted in his calumny without 
proof and against proof, that is no sufficient reason why I 
should defend an act of injustice unintentionally committed 
against him. 

I now come to the main point, and it were well for Dr. 
Hope if he had had the sense of justice to withdraw a charge 
which he knows and proves that he cannot support. The 
charge deliberately made by Dr. Hope and now deliberately 
defended is, that I was probably the hired advocate of Munnee 
Ham Seth. There is an unblushing reiteration of this charge ; 
and yet, strange to say, a mean attempt by a comment on the 
word “ probably'* to deny that it was ever made. I never 
overlooked this word, and I in consequence called upon him 
for the grounds of this probability. It appears that in Dr. 
Hope’s estimation the words, “ You are probably bribed/ 7 
should not excite any indignation in an honest man's breast ; 
and he goes on to represent me as demanding the proof that 
I actually had received a bribe, whereas all I asked and all 
I have obtained is a statement of the reasons which made 
Dr. Hope think it probable , and hazard the public assertion 
of the probability that I was bribed. What then are those 
reasons ? I request tiie reader to give the greatest weight to 
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them which they can hear. The first is a quotation, with- 
out date or reference, from some number of the India 
Gazette describing mid reprobating the great prevalence 
Of bribery and corruption. I do not know that I ever 
wrote the words ascribed to me 5 and if I did, it must 
have been months, if not years ago. fori have no recollection 
of them. But assuming that I did write them, mark the in- 
ference and the insinuation which it contains. The inference 
is that I “ seem to possess a very intimate knowledge of the 
system of corruption such as is commonly practised among 
rich Hindoo Hankers /’ and the insinuation is that this inti- 
mate knowledge has been derived from a personal handling of 
the gains of corruption. Months, perhaps years ago, a descrip- 
tion of which I may or may not have, been tbe writer, appeared 
in the India Gazette , of the prevalent venality of natives, 
from which it is now inferred that I am myself venal and that. 
I am the paid advocate of a rich Hindoo banker at Gwalior ! 
This needs no comment beyond what my readers will supply. 

The second reason which made Dr. Hope think it pro- 
bable, and hazard the public assertion of the probability , 
that I was bi ibed is, that I have been gt repeatedly charged 
with having pursued my own advantage, on one remarkable 
occasion, at the expense of the community’’ from which Dr, 
Hope infers the probability that I was hribed to advocate 
Munnee Ham Seth’s cause. On this it is to be remarked 
that, according to Dr. Hope, to 0 charge” a man with one 
erime is a proof of the probability that he has committed an- 
other which has no connection with it. But what was this 
one remarkable occasion on which I am charged with having 
pursued my own advantage at the expense ot the community \ 
The recklessness ot this person is shown by his actually 
having left it uncertain what occasion this was, and although 
he has mentioned the Meerutt Observer and the Bombay Courier , 
he has not quoted any of their language to give precision to 
his accusation. There can be little doubt however that the 
occasion was that of the late failures, and that subservience 
to the Calcutta Agents, M from the impulse of interest/ 7 is 
the charge. Now, every body knows that this is a charge 
that has been brought against the whole Calcutta Press and 
that it is so completely neutralized by the headlong ami in- 
terested' violence of the accueers and by the generality and 
unproveableoess of their allegations that it is treated with 
the contempt it merits. When within the present month 
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the semblance of a special application to the India Gazette 
was given to it by the Englishman, I promptly repelled it. 
Dr. Hope has in like manner given it a special application to 
me, and l now tell him that it has not the shadow of a foun- 
dation to rest upon. I am told that I became subservient to 
the Calcutta agents and clamoured on their behalf from the 
impulse of interest, at a time when they ceased to have the 
means to promote any man's interest ; when they had be- 
come poor and powerless j when they were more dependent 
on the press than the press was upon them 5 when every 
mout h was opened against them $ and when an editor who 
consulted only his own interest would have joined in the hue 
and cry. 1 f it were true that 1 clamoured tor the Calcutta 
agents one would think that there could be little room for 
uncharitable imputations in adhering to fallen and falling 
friends. Hut it is a curious fact that while, according- to Dr. 
Hope, out of Calcutta l am looked upon as having been the 
subservient tool of the late Calcutta agents, l have reason to 
know that in Calcutta those very agents do not regard me as 
having been their very peculiar friend 5 and even in the very 
paper which I am now helping my friend Mr. Sutherland to 
conduct, he has severely censured me for having taken part 
with their opponents. This apparent inconsistency is ex- 
plained by the simple fact that 1 lent myself to no party nor 
ever have done — I joined in no clamour, nor ever will do. 
Accordingly, when the first of the recent failures took place, 
I let! the way in demanding an investigation into the Laud- 
able Societies and in exposing, with much personal labour 
and contumely, what I must ever consider their gross mis- 
management — a conclusion which implicated almost the 
whole of the late Houses, and the only exception was one 
with which I never had the remotest connection. In other 
instances when I have seen ignorance or revenge, legal cupi- 
dity or mercantile rivalry at work against them, I have aid- 
ed and defended them to the utmost extent of my limited 
power. Why, in the name of heaven, should I have clamour- 
ed for them ? Through the mismanagement of one of the 
Laudable Societies and the failure of ope of the houses, I 
have lost the little I had j and after seventeen years residence 
in India I am about to return to my native country without 
a rupee beyond what my daily labour now produces for the 
support of myself and my family. Was this any temptation 
to clamour for them ? And jet it is upon this alleged inter- 
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ested clamour that Dr. Hope rests his belief in the probabi- 
lity* that I was bribed to appeal to the public against the 
tfialment received by Munnee Kam Seth from the youthful 
Usurper of Gwalior. What a heart the man must have to 
think that a bribe was necessary to call forth an indignant ex- 
clamation against atrocious cruelty ! The cause too was one 
which although 1 happened to be the first to advocate it, unit- 
ed the whole of the Indian press, without as far as 1 recollect 
any exception, in reclamations to the Governor General to see 
justice done to an injured man. Aye, and those reclamations 
were ultimately successful, notwithstanding the apathy with 
which injustice and cruelty were regarded b£the British Re- 
sident and his creatures on the ' spot. Whatever injustice I 
may have experienced from a single individual, that is to me 
a sufficient reward. 

I have now done with Dr. Hope. I have been blamed 
for taking any notice of him, but knowing that it was likely 
I should soon leave the country, and that character is the 
only property I possess, I was unwilling to allow such a 
charge, supported by a real name, to hang over my head uri- 
refuted. It is the first time in my life that I have been so 
assailed. 

Calcutta, October 2 1, 1834. W. Adam. 

"Whatever may have been the notions entertained by'per- 
sons judging from narrow-minded and suspicious prejudices 
because out of reach of opportunities to form a correct judg- 
ment, the character of Mr* Adam for independence requires 
no vindication in Calcutta. But, for the infgrmaiion of our 
Mofussil readers, we cannot refrain from extracting a passage 
from his Rejoinder to Doctor Hope, relative to an insinuation 
that, as Editor of the India Gazette , Mr. Adam made that 
paper subservient to the Calcutta Agents <e from the impulse 
of interest/’ 

' I am told thnt I became subservient to the Calcutta Agents and 
clamoured On their behalf ft oin the impulse of iuteiest, at a time vtrhen 
they censed tohave the means to promote any m$n’s interest ; when they 
had become poor ami powerless; when thev were more dependent on the 
press than the press was upon them ; when every month was opened 
aitafnsHbern ; and when an editor who consulted only his Owd Interest 
vrpiihl bave joined in the hue and cry. If it ware true that 1 clamoured 
for the Calcutta AgentvS, one would think- that th<*rp could be little iooiu 
for nnch$i$ial)fe imputations in adlreune; to fallen and fulling friend#. 
Bat it I* a'dtttloufc fact that while, according to Dr'. Hope, out of Calcutta 
1 am looked updh as having been the subservient tool of the late Calcutta 
Agents, 1 have reason to know that in Calcutta iliose vi*n Agents do uo« 
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rrgird me as having been their very peculiar friend ; attd even in the ve- 
ry paper which lam now helping my ftiend Mr. Sutherland to conduct, 
he has severe)^ censured me tor having taken part with their opponents. 
Thia apparent tnconnistenoy is explained by the simplo tact that I lent 
myself to do party tfM cvei have done— I joined in no clamour, nor ever 
will do* Aceotdiugly, when the first of the recent failures took place, 
lied the way in demanding aii investigation into the Laudable Societies, 
and in expoMnjf, Wltir much personal labour and contuinelv, what I most 
ever Consider then gross mismanagement— a conclusion which implicated 
almoHt the whole of the late Houses, and the only exception was one with 
which I iM»vet had the » emotes t connection. In other instances, when I 
Iuvp seen ignorance or i evenge, legal cui»idity or mercantile ltvalry at 
work against them, l have aided and defended them to the utmost extent 
9 f my liniilcd pvw^»r. VV|»y,iu the name of heaven, should I have cla- 
moured toi them ? - Tliiougl» the mismanagement of one of the , Land able 
Societies and the fwlire of one Of the houses, I have lost the little I had ; 
aud after seventeen years residence in Iudia 1 am about to letmn to my 
native country without a rupee beyond what my daily labotit now produces 
for the support of mxself and my tamilv. Was this any temptation to 
clamour tot them V f ~Calcutla Courier, October 22. 


Mr. Adam's reply to Dr. Hope’s unfounded attack on his 
character, has so comf^ftely met the charge, that it is unne- 
cessary to s-iy any more oh that subject. Any imputation on 
any man’s charactar proceeding from the same source in luture 
will be peifectly innocUous unless supported by proofs ; when 
it is seen on what slender grounds Dr. Hope feels, or affects to 
feel, himself justified ih endeavouring to blast the reputation 
of a writer whom he Cannot fairly answer. A mere coincidence 
of anonymous signatures, which is of such common occurrence 
in public journals, is Sufficient ft appears to call for an irnputa-' 
tion on a gentleman's veracity ! ! It seems however, that this 
readiness to impute unworthy motives is not singular in India* 
for it is asserted that Mr. Adam’s occasional vindication of the 
agents against the vlttiperatlob directed against them, was uni- 
versally In the upp^r provinces ascribed To the impulse of in- 
terest. The charge has bedh, *sMr Addm observes, advanced, 
though ih far grosser terms, against the whole Calcutta press, 
sfodlt has been treated with the contempt it merits, not only aa 
an unsupported charge, but 1 as 'one utt&rly Absurd and carrying, 
on the face of it, its own contradiction. It has been asserted 
that the whole press is in the pay of fallen agents, bankrupts, 
men who are down, and whom any one is at liberty, if bis 
sense of right will permit him, to trample on and abuse. If 
the Calcutta press had b*en so ready to sacrifice principle |o 
interest, it could not hat e resorted to a better method than 
that ot appealing to the passions and prejudices of irritated 
creditors prepared to believe any thing against the members 
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of the fallen firms. Nothing could have been more popular in 
short than clamouring — not for — but against the Agents ; but 
•the conductors of the press felt that however 9nfe ami lucra- 
tive it might be to assail men in their situation, they weie 
still entitled to be protected against indiscriminate abuse and 
attacks cm their characters. They considered also that a 
newspaper was not precisely the medium for the investigation 
of the affairs of large and complicated estates, nor for seeking 
information on points of detail (anonymously called foi) 
which might be obtained by any one having a right to ask 
for it in the proper quarter. YVith regard to criminal charges 
so freely advanced against the Agents, in some quarters, we 
see no reason why they should not be brought forward m a 
Court of Justice, and we deny that the press is a tribunal for 
the investigation of them. 

These are our views at least, and as for the charge of 
being influenced by Unworthy motives we despise it. When 
the Agents were prosperous gentlemen** there might have 
been more colour for such a charge*?* bujfc what did the pre- 
text amount to at most even then ? That this press for exam- 
ple had pecuniary transactions with Agents who were under 
advances to it. Wiiat then ? To how many public functi- 
onaries had not the agents advanced money ? Was that 
thought to justify an imputatibn on the honour of their deb- 
tors ? — an accusation that they suffered themselves to be influ- 
enced by their creditors to violate their duty? If not, why 
should the fact of the Proprietors of a press having received 
advances from agents in the regular way of business, subject 
its conductors to such unworthy imputations.? At any time 
then, such accusations were wholly groundless $ but in the 
actual case, they are utterly absurd. The late agents are no 
longer powerful or influential, and nothing could be more 
popular with many, than to join in the hue and cry against 
them,— nothing more suspicious in our opinion than ad 
captandum appeals to their unfortunate and angry creditors. 

It has been alleged that the Editors are on terms of 
friendship with some of the members of the fallen houses. To 
that terrible accusation we plead guilty* » There are some of 
them from whom^e;have received actjS (rf.kiodness and libe- 
rality in oar dity which we shall never forget. It may be as 
we do not pretend to be superhuman, that we may not be 
wholly free from bias in respect to these gentlemen ; but 
this we know that none of them ever sought to influenee our 
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judgment In their favour or to exercise any controul over \\s 
m the management of this journal. — Bengal Hurkaru, Oct . 23. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle, 

Sir, — Observing a singular mistake that Dr. Ilone, has 
fallen into in his replv to Mr. Adam's observations, which ap- 
peared in your paper of the 22ml instant, I deem it incumbent 
on me -to say that B. the commentator in the India Gazette 
oh Dr Hope’s correspondence is not R the commentator on 
the late Dr! Carev’s Will, I being the latter, and hating no 
knowledge whatever of the former It is true?, I dated both 
uiv communications from Calcutta, although I reside in the 
Mofussfl, but Iliad my own reasons for doing so. 

I herewith furnish you with niv real name and place of 
abode, s * that yon may be able to speak to the above lact. 

Mnfussil , October 28, 1834. R. 

T he wiUpi’h I'pal i»ain*» and which any on** wln> ira$ 

any Uoubt on the siihjku't may see it In* elioos^s • <» t-ome t<» t ii e ollicn for 
the |iui|*ose, aie quite conclude on the point to which he tqieuks. - Ed. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF BHURTPORE. 

Hme aie men who fought in galjant actions, 
sallamly as ever heroes fought; 

Bui turned mjhe heap of such transactions, 

Then names aie urely found, not often sought. Briior<. 

The short but biilliant campaign against the Bhurtpore 
State in 18*25-6 has now almost become matter of dim historical 
recollection, — and while we have had i{ Reminiscences” in 
every vaiit ty of less important achievements, the “ deeds of 
daring” and “ hair breadth ‘escapes” on that memorable occa- 
sion have hitherto been without a chronicler. The following 
little sketches are indjted with a view to supply in part such a 
desideratum. I could have wished, however, that the task had 
fallen to abler pens than mine, but 

wh.a is writ is tynt, 

Would it weie worthier. 

I jhined Major-General Nieoll's division of the Army at 
Agra, from which place we marched on the 8th of December. 
It was reported that Doorjori Saul had encamped outside the 
Fortress of Bhtirtpore with the whb!6 of his CaValfy to the 
arnbunt of some 22,000 m'en, With ati intension to give us bat- 
tle n&ar Futtehpoor Secree,— no positive intelligence of su6h 
movem^tit cohld however be obtained, and the rumour was 
thferfe'forc? cohsideifed to be nothing more than a smoky ebullition 
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of native bravado, for with Doorjun truly might it be said “ the 
days Of chivalry were no more.” — We passed Futtehpore 
Secree early on the morning of the 9th over a rough stony road, 
which literally made many of the “ galled jades wince.” 
About 3 miles further on, a small mounted picquct of the 
enemy were discovered, a circumstance that seemed to indicate 
the presence of a larger force, and the actual probability of a 
brush with his far-framed legions now seemed pretty certain. 
The trumpet sounded the advance, and word was passed along 
the ranks to prepare for action, — all was bustle and acti- 
vity ih a moment. Cloaks were thrown aside, lances unballed, 
and a thousand eager swords leaped from their scabbards, 
Teady to do the State good service. The Cavalry moved for- 
ward at a gallop, and the Artillery came clattering along, 
anxious to take a “ first rate part” in the fray. In a few minutes 
the whole of the division debouched upon a fine open plain, 
bounded in the distance by the dark low line of jungle that 
surrounded the celebrated Fortress of Bhurtpore, the future 
u ultima thule” of many a brave fellow’s career, — the scene 
of all our il hopes and fears,” where glory was to be earned, 
laurels won, and honorable graves readily obtained. It was a 
cold foggy morning, and the view across the plain was conse- 
quently limited*— a few patches of jungle here and there pre- 
sented a striking resemblauce to deep masses of troops ; but as 
the morning advanced the misty veil before us cleared away, 
and of the. 22,000 Cavalry we expected to see confronting 
us, not a solitary man in Buckram was visible to dispute the 
ground, much to the regret of many a youthful hero who had 
screwed his courage to the “stricking place,” -fully assured the 
moment had now arrived when he was to make his coup d’essai 
id The knight errantly of chivalrous warfare. For my part, I felt 
an irrepressible sense of obligation to High Highness the Baja, 
for kindly saving me the trouble of cutting the throats of his 
liege subjects, and in truth, I could not perceive in my own 
case \he slightest tendency to that “ glowing ardour to slay” 
which is said to distinguish some^ of our military fire-eaters, 
more especially when it uf&^tp be^ exercised on 23,000 able 
bo^te^ vagabonds, for wlipse particular acquaintance I really 
had slightest ia^lina^ipp. , X hftv# already said the morn- 

ing very cold ? ajpd £hat may, probably ^oaut for the freez- 
ing-po i qts(^^ypy valour, be that as it may, w® were suffered 
to proc^l ^t|nqu t molestation, andshortly after encamped at 
fheyij|^ge of Mplwgun about 3 co$* to the westward of JJhurt- 
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pore. We had a good view of the bastions from a rising 
ground near this place. The walls appeared to be of an amazing 
height and extending round a space that could not be less than 
7 or 8 miles in circumference. A dense low juugle enveloped 
it in every direction and seemed to be quite impervious in some 
places; the surrounding villages were entiiely deserted, and the 
whole country wore a wild and desolate aspect, without the 
least sign of cultivation or tillage. The jungle afforded us 
some good hog hunting, but being apprehensive of encoun- 
tering lurking paities of the enemy, our excursions were ne- 
cessanly confined to the vicinity of the encampment; the re- 
mainder of the day was occupied by busy preparation for the 
work of the following morning, when we expected to have a 
substantial affair for the possession of the bund or jeel which 
supplied the trenches with water. Information having been 
received that up to a late hour its sluices had not been opened, 
and as it was deemed a matter of some importance to secure 
the post which commanded one of their principal means of 
defence, the Commander-iu-Chief directed the whole of the 
Cavalry of both divisions to assemble as near the Tort as pos- 
sible, in order to divert the attention of the enemy to an op- 
posite quaiter, while a body of Infantry should steal a march 
upon the works covering the embankment. Accordingly we 
moved quietly out of camp about one o’clock on the morning 
of the 10th, It was extremely dark, and the column was ob- 
liged to make a long detour to the left to keep clear of the 
jungle, which as we skirted along its margin looked black and 
dismal as the shades of Tartarus, and while the dusky masses 
stole in dim obscurity along in the most profound and unbroken 
silence, save by the occasional tinkle of a steel scabbard, it 
required but little stretch ot the imagination to fancy ourselves 
within the abode of spirits* — spirits th*re certainly was 
amongst us, but in the less repulsive form of sundry dram bot- 
tles, which, whatever the Temperance Society may say to the 
contrary, I have ever found a most delightful accompaniment to 

4i The nightly muster and itie »ll«iU march 

u In Hie chill dark, when coinage does not glow 
■ " So much as under a triumphal aicb.” 

Several Serious accidents occurred from the broken nature of 
the ground. A gun of the "Horse Artillery With the whole si^t 
horses anfftheir riders pitched into a deepi ravine, fortunately 
none of the men were killed/ which is surprising, considering 
the awful pickle they were in— one on top of the other. The 
sight was perfectly frightful, and the moans of men aild hoises 
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were truly heart-rending ; but every assistance was soon ren- 
dered them, ami in a few minutes all were extricated without 
the loss of either life or limb. A little further on one of the 
Dragoons disappeared with his horse into a well, and for a con- 
siderable time was not missed from the ranks, until a lusty 
“ holy Moses, boys dear are you going to leave me here?’' 
attracted their attention. The well was surrounded immediate- 
ly with enquiring friends, one of whom after a due quantum 
oi anxious interrogatories as to whether the descendant was 
dead or alive, and how situated, administered the following bit 
of consolation in a rich Tipperary brogue. w Be asy Barney, 
and we’ll have you out in a jifiy or break your neck my honey 
in the attimpt.” Barney was, as may easily be sup- 
posed, no way desirous of such an alternative, eagerly 

bawled out d n your souls, d’ye think 1 7 in kilt then 

intirely ? sure if I was 1 would n’t be speaking, — aisy now, 
and don’t murther me out and out ” A rope was speedily pro- 
ceed and let down with a noose at* the end of it, which call- 
ed forth a variety of bon mots at the poor Irishman's expense, 
but unfortunately Barney's position was, as he described it, 
** betwixt and between” the horse and the wall, his sphere of 
action, was therefore rather confined, and chance alone could 
put the rope within his reach, as the extreme darkness prevent- 
ed the people above from ascertaining his exact situation. Af- 
ter a considerable deal of bobbing and shouting, it was at 
length found to adhere to something below, which all concluded 
to be either the gripe, or perhaps as the wags observed, the 
“ knowledge box” of the sufferer, and in the impatience of the 
moment the word was given to “ hawl away and after a few 
hearty “ yco heaveoV’ to our utter amazement, the poor strati- 
fied' Barney roared out “ stop, stop, by the martial ghosts, boys 
dear, its the hoise y’er pulliug up instead of the ass.” Shouts 
of laughter followed this announcement, nor c6uld I myself 
refrain from joining in, the uproar notwithstanding Barney’s 
perilous predicament. I had often before heard that truth was 
to be found in the bottom of a well, but never till now had I 
aijiy idea that a joke might bp fop tfd there a W, especially un- 
der sd^h ^circumstances. The jpker^ situation ,vvas however 
n^w^^omiuff owe seriqus^every^Qlue^t for . the poor brute 
uf a por^^fiduipg his position gettingfextremely irksome, began 
to !|fru^g^ vio|ejg&f { anct to use the expressive language of its 
rtjder ,— *** 4 i t w^|^tFo w s to mend work”— for several nriimites^.the 
adjusted, and Barney came up amidst a volly 
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pf jokes (referring to the probability of 'his future exaltation) 
covered with mud and dust, and swearing by lt Jehus” and all 
the saints in the 1 calendar that his hack bone was out through 
his shoulder, and “ his whole n atomy knocked into smithe- 
reens,” winding qp his doleful catalogue of injuries with a 
“ Horoosh boys', there’s life in old Barney yet by J s/’ ac- 

companied by a spring: up in the air that went very far to con- 
tradict his assertion of the back bone dislocation. I was quite 
at a loss to account for this sudden flash of merriment, having 
pieviously predicted a month’s confinement in hospital at. least, 
for the recovery of such a list of disabilities, until I found 
on enquiry that it had been occasioned by Barney’s having ac- 
cidently discovered the unexpected safety of a certain leather 
covered pocket pistol very much in the shape of a Bathgate 
and Co.’s soda water bottle, but redolent of a far more potent 
liquid than any ever issued from that celebrated manufactory, 
— this Barney had preserved, like Peter Stuyvesant of fighting 
c< lebrity, with asmuqhcare as he would have done the apple 
of Ins eye, it being, as lie justly observed, “ the only part of 
his appointments that was worth looking after, although for 
the sake of humanity said he, lt I should like to recover the 
villain of a horse,” but that was found impossible, and Barney 
was obliged to seek consolation in a “ honister,” -like the 
sentimental Muleteer in Sterne’s story of the dead ass, he was 
affected even to tears, but whether from regard for the lost 
animal or the dewy influence of the leathern pocket pistol, ,1 
shall not take upon myself to determine. 

After a long and tedious march, the much wished for dawn 
at length began to appear, and we could distinctly perceive 
the turrets of the Port peering above the jungle, looking grim 
and lowering through the grey misty light of the morning. 
r l he column was halted for a few moments to refresh men <yid 
horses and allow time for the parties in advance to reconnoitre 
the ground before us. F.verV thing around was still and silent, 
and indeed, but for the glimpse we had of the walls of the 
town we could not have imagined ourselves in the neighbour- 
hood of a popqlous city. Above all, there was nothing what- 
ever to remind us of the presence of an enemy. The troops 
again moved on in separate divisions, s6 as to be free to act ip 
any sudden emergency. The skirmishers under the command 
of Captain Luard of the Lancers were pushed in through the 
jungle upon our right, and in this order we proceeded on to 
the distance of about half a mile, when the leadiug division 
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composed of a <roop of Lancers and one of Native Cavahy, 
with & portion of Skinner’s Horse, after turning a salient augle 
of the jungle, came suddenly upon a small encampment of the 
eiiemy, from which a body of horse were making off hi the 
utmost confusion. They were instantly charged, and several 
of them cut down before they could enter the wood, but in do- 
ing so, it was only ** out of the frying pan into the tire,” for 
very sooh after a quick succession of shots in the interior con- 
vinced us they had been met by the skirmisheis, who gallantly 
pursued them to the very gates A few miserable tents, 
Some bullocks and tattoos, with an astonishing number of 
cooking pots, were all the spoil that remained to display 
the self appropriating talents of our camp followers, and 
judging by the magical celerity with Which every thing 
moveable disappeared, they must have been largely endowed 
with the organ of ** secretiveness.” Bullocks were hauled off* 
by the tails, and old spavined garrons that never moved faster 
than a trot before, were now seen flying at the charge step, 
while those that evinced an unwillingness to any extra agility, 
were literally carried away nolens volens. The tents weie 
transformed into dhotics and chudders, in the twinkling of an 
eye, and their ropes as quickly conveited into bridles, — in 
short, the wand of an enchanter could not have made a spee- 
dier or more effectual transmigration of property. The cook 
boys were particularly active on the occasion, having accom- 
panied the line as amateurs in the transfer department. Many 
of them that came out, almost in a state of nudity, returned 
home so completely metamorphosed by the war-like habiliments 
of the slain, thqt they could not be recognized by their friends 
or acquaintances aS the same individuals. The scene was real- 
ly laughable. This little skirmish gave us the honor of draw- 
ing ‘ 4 first blood” as it is termed in technical phraseology, and 
contributed no doubt to make that impression on the minds of 
the enemy of the supeiiority of our arms, which ever after 
seemed to damp what little spirit of enterprize they inay have 
previously possessed, VYe continued our match in the direc- 
tion of the Fort, in order to gain the open plain between the 
jungle and the glacis, where our presence would attract the 
attention of the enemy and so effect the required diversion. 
The adventfej division had just passed a small village on our 
right flank^wheu a very extraordinary occurrence took place. 
Sopae l&or Id horsemen were observed drawn up on the road 
through the village ; they were at first mistaken for a 
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party of Skinner’s cops, being dressed in a similar way, and 
consequently passed by without fm t her notice, but the old hands 
judged rightly that they were a pauy ot the enemy. The 
hall was sounded, and as they showed no disposition to make 
ofl, a European non-commissioned officer was scut over to re- 
quire their surrender. No sooner was the older given to 
th low down their aims, than c-veiy man of them leaped from 
his horse and hastily tucking up l heir sleeves a la boucher, 
chew their swords and advanced in a menacing altitude. One 
of them made a lush at the Serjeant who was m the act of 
bringing his lance to the guard, when his hoise becoming startled 
at the sudden movement made by the native, icared up, and 
while in tins position, the sowar indicted a tremendous gash 
upon the neck ot the animal which nearly severed its head ! 
every drop of blood in its body seemed to gush out m an 
instant. The horse reeled and fell dead upon the spot. All 
this was the woik of a moment, The soldiers stood amazed at 
such un paralled audacity, but recovering from their fhst sur- 
prize, several of them daited out of their ranks to the assist- 
ance of their fallen comrade, anti just as the Bhurlporean was 
in the act of making a second blow at the prosti ate dragoon, 
be was tianspiereed by their lu»ces The rest of his paity 
now t ame on to the attack, and hacked about furiously. Cap- 
tain McDowell of the Laticcis singled out one of the combatants 
and cut him down after a most obstinate encounter. The re- 
maindei with the exception of two (who appealed to be father 
and son,) woe soon doomed to a similar tate; these two in- 
dividuals maintained a piotracted and desperate stiuggle. lq 
vain were they asked to submit, with a ptomisc of safety. 
To eveiy proposition of this kind they replied in language of 
insult and defiance, their destruction therefore became una- 
voidable. The old man soon tell coveted with wounds ; the 
son observing the bleeding corpse of his father, became perfectly 
frantic with rage, and laid about him right and left with 
wonderful activity; he was armed with a long spear with which 
he keptmff all his assailants tor a considerable time, until at 
length a corporal of the Lancers mounted on a spirited black 
house, dashed at him full speed, and gave the coup de grace 
to one of the most gallant fellows I ever beheld.* It wap 
with extreme reluctance that our men destroyed these twef 
brave fellows, for the Europeans really honoured such de* 

* Only i wo of Oio Di agnoiis weie wounded, hm a many horflet 

vwu« modi bev ertl) imuimd. 
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tor mined soon) of life,” but there was no help for it, Both of 
them w cm ir-solutely brut upon sacuhemg their lives, from 
■what ciui.se or for what object 1 cannot imagine, ns tin y had 
ev< ) v means of escape witinu their reach had it been desired. 
Whe ther from the influence of an intoxicating ding and in- 
effable hatied of the “ feenngees/* or fiom pure chivalrous 
daring and contempt of death it is liaid to say, perhaps a 
little of each contributed to pioduce the effect; but be this ns 
it may, the action was still tine that mesistibly won our ad- 
miration. and l have often thought since, that if the whole of 
Doorjun’s troops had evinced equal courage at ft more entical 
juncture, the consequences might have been very difieicnt. It 
is a strange anomaly in the chaiactcr of native armies, that while 
there are frequent instances of individual bravery among them 
that would vie with the most brilliant traits of' heroism on ie- 
co d, yet m a hotly their combined efloits are in general, c in- 
pa atively speaking, the most feeble and pusillanimous ima- 
ginable, showing clcatly the marked value of discipline as a 
promoter as well as a director of both moral and physical 
energy. 

A heavy cannonade was shoitly after heard upon our rigid, 
which we supposed was occasioned by the corresponding move- 
ments of the Cavalry of the 2d Division commanded by Brigadier 
Childers ; our own match was again resumed in the same di- 
rection, and in the space of a few minutes the whole column 
made its debut upon the plateau adjoining the glacis ; we 
were immediate- ly assailed with a shower of balls from the 
guns of the Fort, but without producing the intended effect, ns 
most of them passed over our heads into the jungle, clashing 
and splintering the trees in every direction. The t loops 
formed line with as much display as possible, and in this bulls' 
eye position we remained for nearly a full quarter of an hour, 
offering a very unpleasant lrit-me-if-you-dare kind of invitation 
to the skill of their Artillery men ; fortunately for us, that 
was indifferent enough, or we might have been pretty well 
riddled in a very short time. Their guns were very ill-directed, 
and happily but few casualties occurred, although many of 
their “ whistlers” (from sheer accident) made some startling ap- 
proaches to a closer acquaintance than was at all desirable. 
We welreJWSt beginning to be pretty sensible of 

fht 1 ilangm thgt environ 

1 hose who meddle with cold iion , 

and anxiously wishing for a change of quarters to some more 
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picturesque part of the scene, when intelligence was at last 
bt ought ns that the bund had been capture*! by the Infantry ; 
airl our tire-eating Bngadier thinking (with ourselves) that 
quite a sufficient quantum of our passive courage had been 
exhibited to contract with the activity of the morning, consi- 
derately (but f am persuaded at a gieat. personal sacrifice) 
allowed us to retire, which we did in a greater liuny than we 
advanced, to be placed opposite 40 or 50 pieces of cannon at a 
distance of about 800 yaids, for the ptupo>e of enacting the 
disreputable and unenviable character of a scared ow, was any 
tiling in the world but what 1 should term a “ desuablc situa- 
tion/' or one at all calculated to improve the healthy condition 
of a man’s nerves, yet such is the pomp and cncum^tauce of 
16 gloiious war.'’ Our route now led towards the bund where 
we found Ilis Majesty’s 14th Foot in quiet possession of all 
the works, which had been carried at the point of the bayonet 
without any considerable loss; not a single drop of water had 
been let out of the lake, which was a very satisfactoiy dis- 
covery, A battery for 4 six -pounders was thrown up imme- 
diately, and every disposition made to lender , the post secure 
against any attack the enemy might make to regain it, as it 
was deemed more than probable they would attempt the re- 
covery of so important a position, without which their tremen- 
dous trenches could be no longer formidable. y It was 10 
o’clock before the necessary arrangements were completed ; 
the Cavalry were then ordeied back to camp, wheio we ar- 
uved hungry and fatigued about l o’clock p. M . A laugh- 
able scene occuircd on our return : having taken the short cut 
home, the cloud of dust raised by our horses was perceived by 
the followers in camp to advance in a different dueetiou to 
the one we had started in, and it struck them very reasonably 
that this dust might possibly be occasioned by the Bliuitpore 
hoi ses as well as our own, and having heard the heavy can- 
nonade of the morning, they very naturally concluded as 
people who had great faith in the prowess of the Bhuitporeans 
should do, that if eveiy shot told (which there could he no 
doubt of) we must to all intents and purposes have been as 
our friend Barney obseived, “knocked into smithereens;” 
consequently the enemy must be coniine and not us, and this 
being the general opinion, what every body says must be tiue. 
The alarm soon became general throughout our camp, (the 

No such ailemi'l was t*v«i ilia ( 
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Infantry were about a mile off) and every one began to make 
the best pit parations he could against the threatened dangei ; 
here Dunyas might been set n running off with their rice bags 
— there Shroffs searching for wells to deposit tlieii money in, 
as the best security against bankruptcy — in another quarter 
might be seen the fat, gieasv Iluiwys endeavouring to run 
like so many Jack Falstafts at the retreat of Gadshill, with 
all their confectionary about them, as if their own heavy 
paunclus were not sufficient load to sweat and groan under. 
In an opposite dncction were to be seen tattoos ami buffaloes 
scampeiiug away like so many trained raceis, with whole 
settlements upon their backs, fiom the gtent, great, great 
grandmother down to the fhiity-first cousin. Sunotimled 
with chuckies, spinning jennies, cltulas and chatties without 
number, some running jrom the supposed enemy, and some 
touaif/s them, each quite indifferent as to whether “the devil 
took tlie hindmost” or not.—- Children squalling, men bawling 
and old women screaming, forming altogether one grind 
chorus of hubbub that no pen can adequately describe. 

On the Hth of December the Fort was invested by the 
whole British army. The Infantry and grand park of Artillery 
to the eastward, and the Cavuliy on the west. The advance 
of various columns, as they moved up to their several positions 
round the Fort, must have presented an imposing spectacle to 
the Bhurtporeans, whom we could distinctly peieeivc in vast 
crowds along the “ leaguied wall,” watching with seeming 
curiosity our near approach. Eighteen thousand bayonets 
were bristling in the sun on one side, while the bright sabres of 
our numerous Cavalry glanced fitfully among the dark foliage 
on the other ; the scene, as we observed it from the summit of 
a neighbouring height, was indescribably grand, and bi ought 
back to the recollection of many an old weather beaten war- 
rior the memory of bye gone days. We took up our ground 
on the precise spot that had been occupied by Lord Lake some 
twenty-eight years before, immediately opposite the Futty 
Borooj, or great bastion of victory, the foundation of which the 
Bhurtporeans had long boastingly asserted was laid with the 
bones of our ill-fated countrymen. The left of the line rested 
upon the bund, the right stretching out towards the fortified 
village of Golpara ; the different corps of Cavalry, following 
in succession in the same direction, completing the line of cir- 
cumvallatjon to the westward, and strong posts of Infantry 
were established in the intermediate villages, and an impenetra- 
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hie abatis, tormed al n<> the outer edge of the jungle, effectu- 
ally precluded the possibility ot any communication to 01 horn 
the besieged on that side. A low lauge of rocky hdis iau 
along tlio rear of our camp for a distance oi several miles, and 
at its eastern extremity, a corps of Skinner's lloise were sta- 
tioned foi the purpose ot commanding the read leading to 
Kombcei , a strong mud Eoit about 5 miles off, and m winch 
the greater part of the enemy’s Cavahy was stationed. J’lom 
onr view ot the Eoit this day, it appeared evident that the 
Kh u i tpoi ( m n s had l> en actively employed, since our last visit, 
in clearing away the jungle fiom around that potliou ot the 
glacis opposite our camp, which they no douot conceived would 
be our mam point of attack, as it had been in the time of 
General Lake; but our knowledge of the localities of the place 
was considerably improved since then, and a much more eligi- 
ble spot was chosen by the Engineers, at the N. E. angle, 
were the ditch appeared perfectly dry, the wall in bad lepair, 
and the adjacent ground affoidmg desirable facilities to the 
wo i king pai ties ; the result proved how judicious the selection 
hid been. About 4 o'clock in the evening, a large body of 
the enemy’s horse sallied out to attack two companies ol our 
Sepoys that Wove marching along tiie inner edge of the jun- 
gle, on their way to Golpara, on our right front ; and as the 
parly was considerably in advance of the line, the Bhmfpo- 
leans entertained hopes of cutting it otf before assistance 
could be rendered from camp; but in this they calculated 
without their host, the little intrepid band of Sepoys formed 
squaie immediately a la mode de gveire, and waited coolly to 
receive the threatened onset; their opponents came galloping 
up, shouting, and yelling, brandishing their long spear*, and 
using the most extravagant gestures, with a view no doubt to 
intimidate the little parly befoie them, but the steady deter- 
mined aspect of our gallant Sepoys, detem d them from a near 
approach ; a crowd of horsemen spread the nisei v - round the 

diminutive square, and, keeping at a safe distance, loudly de- 
manded a surrender : to this, reply was made that, it the con- 
quering heroes would obligingly approach a little nearer, (niiia 
ot capitulation would he speedily adjusted, but alas! these 
preux chevaliers were deaf to the voice ot the charmer f ('harm 
he ever so wisely,’ and thinking with Ealstaff, that “ prudence 
was the better part of valour,” they wisely kept out of 
harm’s way. The noise and uproar wcie soon heard in 
camp, and a little time after the picqucts made their ap- 
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peurance upon the sceue of action, on which the doughty 
knights of the lance scampered oft', leaving six or eight of their 
number behind from the effects of a well timed volley. 

On the 12th and 14th the battering train began to arrive 
fiom Agrti, and on the 10th several batteries opened upon the 
JV. K. side ol the Fort, when the business of the seigo may be 
suit] to have fairly commenced. 

About tins period Major Kelly and Captain Dawkins of 
the staff bad a narrow escape from bein^ eithei killed or taken 
prisoners. They had incautiously advanced through the jungle 
to wiilun a few hundred yards of the walls, for the purpose of 
making a recon noisa nee, and were suddenly met by a mounted 
patiole of the enemy ; their only means of safety was in flight, 
and a close pursuit after them was immediately commenced, 
the enemy dispersed themselves through the jungle, with the 
various windings of which they were well acquainted, and in 
all probability would have eventually succeeded in cutting oft' 
all retreat bad not a lucky turn brought them opposite a deep 
ravine, at sight of this the gallant Major exclaimed “ neck 
or nothing,” and dashed cleverly over it, followed by his intre- 
pid companion, who had been closely pressed by several of his 
assailants owing to the inferior speed of his horse; the enemy 
to a man pulled up at sight of the ditch, being little accustom- 
ed to this kind of bleak neck amusement, and even if they had 
been daring enough to attempt a leap, it is doubtful whether 
their hoises would have been of the same way of thinking. 
Several shots were now discharged at the fugitives, but then- 
better fortune prevailed against every further attempt, and 
leaving the whole “field at fault 7 ’ they gallantly “ stole away” 
much to the disappointment of the Bhurtpore Nitnrods. 

On the 23d several of our grass-cutters were brought in 
dangemusly wounded from an attack made on them by the 
Komherians, who had advanced up through the jungles to the 
vicinity of our camp ; it was therefore found necessary to 
send out in future a small party for their protection while 
foraging. On the following day an officer and twelve Euro- 
pean Dragoons were ordered out, with instructions to scour the 
country about, and seize upon any -stragglers that might be 
found loitering in the villages or jungle ; in the performance 
of this duty in unfortunate occurrence took place, which 1 
must here briefly narrate. The party not meeting with any 
opposition, were induced to proceed up to a village in the 
neighbourhood of Kombeer, where they had scarcely arrived, 
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when the enemy, having received intimation of their approach, 
suddenly ni-hed out m a stioug body, and weie not peiceived 
until the clattering ot iheir horses’ feet warned the paity of ihr 
impending dan^ei ; their safety now entirely depended on 
ley hail, and they accordingly began a hasty retreat, unluckily 
however the ground was very uneven, ami before they had 
proceeded far, one of the horses fell with his rider, 
and, as no assistance could be given him without com- 
promising the; safety of the whole party, the poor fellow 
was n lnctantly abandoned to 1ns fate. The enemy soon stir- 
rounde d him with noisy shouts of exultation, delighted at the 
idea of getting hold of a feringee so cheaply, but in order to 
make “ a surance doubly suit,” one of them v< rv valiantly 
cut him across the light, arm, doubtless in anticipation of re- 
sistance, which the pool man was in no condition to other, 
having been already severely injured by his fall. After mak- 
ing a clo-e prisoner of him, the pursuit was again resumed, 
and in a few minutes more, another horse of the party 
stumbled and fell, but the Dragoon quickly recovering him- 
self, with admirable presence of mind, seized a him hold of 
the* si u nip leather just as the horse was in the act of rising 
to follow his associates, and in this way be lejoined his com- 
rades, not however without having sustained many “ a bumper 
at parting,” which he boie with stoical indifference. The officer 
peiceiviiig his perilous condition halted the detachment, gene- 
rously lesolved to have the unshipped Dragoon righted at any 
risk. The men instantly formed line, and piepaied to charge, blit 
wonderful to relate, no sooner had the vaunting Komberians ob- 
served this unexpected manifestation of the spirit of resistance, 
than the whole multitude as if with tacit consent, wheeled about 
and after discharging a few random shots from their match 
locks, retreated back as fast as they came l This extraordinary 
and unlooked for retrograde movement could only be account- 
ed for, by supposing them to be suspicious of an ambuscade, 
from seeing a handfull of men apparently determined to offer 
combat with such fearful odds against them. However, be 
ibis as it may, their speedy disappearance was “ a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished for,” and proved any thing but a 
disappointment. 

The only thing to regret was the unfortunate accident 
that had thrown one of the detachment into their hands, sub- 
ject to all the tender mercies of a brutal and vindictive rabble, 
but the tables were turned upon them the following day b\ two 
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sijuadions of C walrv that hod born sent out at an early hour 
in the morning ; the enemy we re again tliawn bom their strong- 
hold by a decoy paity sent in advance ol the main body, 
Welch was stationed in a convenient spot under cover of the 
jiiimle : the mse was completely successful, and in a few 
minutes a most spirit-stin ing melee ensued; the foiemost of 
tiie foe soon bit the dust, and the remaindt r veie hotly pur- 
sued by Skinner's Horse, who in the ardour of the chase could 
h >rdly be reclamed from entering the gates along with the 
fugitives, although a very heavy fire was poured upon them 
fiom the walls. Here let me record a parsing tubute to the 
gallantry of that distinguished corps; their conduct thioughout 
the whole of this campaign was the univeisui thuno of admira- 
tion, and deservedly so, tor their courage and mtiepuiuy were 
conspicuous on eveiy occasion, where a disparity of numbers 
called forth undaunted lesolution. 1 his affair pioved an effec- 
tual cheek to any fm tiier annoyance on the pait of tlie Kom- 
berians, whom we never aftm observed outside the \\ alls < f 
then Fort. Christmas day was ushered in by a most ghmous 
cannonade from our batteries, and the usual festivities of t ho 
day were duly observed amidst the thundering dm of battle. 
Sounds of merry-making weici to be heard in every direction. 
(i \ oice, fiddle, and flute, weie alt in requisition, with a run- 
ning accompaniment oi “ thoiough bass*’ guns and moitais; 
the camp resembled a vast but well ordered bur, wheie all was 
inirih and cheerfulness, utimingled with any of the sterner at- 
tubutes of death-dealing wai, save the distant roar of an oc- 
casional salvo ; the tents were all gaily festooned with chap- 
lets of flowers, and fruits of every description were hawked 
about in abundance, giving a complete holyday aspect to the 
whole scene, but little in accordance with the woik of destruc- 
tion then going on in an opposite quarter. 

The following morning was icmaikable for the tremendous 
fire from our batteries, which now literally began to shower 
bulls upon every part of this devoted city. After 10 o’clock 
A. M. an extensive fire was observed within the Fort, occasion- 
ed, as we afterwards ascertained, by the explosion of a shell 
amoijg some ricks of hay collected for the use of the cavalry; 
the flames soou extended to the adjoining houses, and spread 
about with rapidity of lightning, an immense volume of 
dense smoke W>se above the town, glittering with innumerable 
fiery particles, which were projected from the burning mass 
below* aod occasionally illumined with the pale flashes from 
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the guns on the high cavaliers of the citadel, round which the 
smoke curled in long dark wreathes, forming as it were a shroud 
of hapless omen over the scene of destruction : the incessant 
roar of artillery, and the crackling of falling limbos s, together 
with the noisy tumult of the multitude within, all combined to 
give the spectacle a most sublime and appalling e ffect. The 
fire ceased towards evening, and long after nightfall, a liwid 
glare of light from the still burning embers was plainly dis- 
cernible above the surrounding jungle. The tire of our batteries 
continued unabated, hundreds of shells were pouring into the 
citadel every moment, dossing each other’s orbits like so many 
fiery comets, and spreading death and dismay wherever they 
alighted; never were the power and effect of our artdloiy 
seen to such teriible advantage, as on this occasion ; the oldest 
soldier in camp had never witnessed any thing equal to it, for 
the recollection of all former sieges faded to nothing, when 
compared with the “sulphury siroe” that enveloped Bhurtpore 
at this awful period of its history. 

- The volle>ing roar, and loud, 

Lons; hoomiiitt of each peal on peal, o'ercamc 
The ear t.u more than thunder : 

and this was the burthen of the song day and night, without 
intermission, until the 29th. On the night of the 27th the 
enemy’s Cavalry, finding the place too hot for them, attempted 
their escape to Kombeer, the road to which place ran through 
the left of our camp, as l have before described. A little after 
watch-setting, a small party issued out of the bund gate, for 
the purpose of feeling the way for the main body, who were 
drawn up in the jungle waiting the result : the smaller party ad- 
vanced along the road in the neighbourhood of Colonel Whish’s 
battery, and were permitted to pass that post under the idea 
that they were a patrole of Skinner’s horse, which in fact they 
had announced themselves to be, but fortunately, or rath er un- 
fortunately for them, a picquet of that corps was stationed in a 
garden a little further on, together with a company of Native 
Infantry; here they were again challenged, but 44 Sekunder ka 
Rcsalah” was no longer a passport for them, and a sudden 
volley quickly sent them to right about. The enemy’s purpose 
now became evident, and measures were accordingly taken 
to intercept their intended flight to Kombeer. Guards and 
picquets were doubled, and strong patroles directed to watch 
the road. About midnight the discharge of a few shots on the 
extreme left of the line alarmed the camp, the 14 turn out” 
was immediately sounded from right to left, and in a few 
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minutes a henvy fire of musketry in the same direction intimat- 
ed the actual uppioach oi the enemy. The firing soon became 
general, ami tin* tiainp ot flviug hoi semen was heard along the 
whole length ot the line. The charge was sounded, and away 
thuudi red our Dragoons, the noise and clatter of whose ap- 
proach diew down a heavy rolling fire from the invisible masses 
ot Jheir opponents, whose exact situation could only be guessed 
at from tin; flashes of their fire arms, as they appeared 
to be moving along the front of the camp at a rapid pace. The 
shock of the opposing parties was soon heard, and the < lung of 
arms, that immediately followed, denoted considerable resist- 
ance; but the struggle was soon over, for the greater pait of the 
enemy were completely overwhelmed at the first onset, and 
although the remainder fought bravely, few or none escap- 
ed ; seveial of them endeavouied to cut their way through the 
camp, but were all either taken or killed by the picquets. The 
enemy appealed to have been wound up to a pitch of despera- 
tion, as this hopeless attempt at escape very plainly indicated ; 
Imt the truth is, they had no alternative left but to remain hi 
the Foil and be starved, or die in the effort to get free. Al- 
though lepeatedly asked to surrender themselves prisoners, not 
a single individual would do so upon any terms, and when 
their ranks were completely broken, they still continued to 
maintain the contest, in small detached parties, with the utmost 
fury. Several severe encounters took place during this part of 
the foray, in one of which Captain Chambers of the 9th Ca- 
valry was most dangerously Mounded by a chieftain of rank, 
with whom he was engaged hand to hand, after having previ- 
ously exhausted every entreaty to obtain the desperate man’s 
submission on the most honorable terms ; but to men so un- 
yielding such offers were a mere waste of breath, and were in- 
variably acknowledged by a sudden blow, or an epithet of 
abuse. The gallant Captain had however the satisfaction of 
cleaving his treacherous antagonist to the chine, after a long 
and fierce encounter. Several other officers of the same corps 
had similar employment, and, I believe, in every instance came 
off victorious. In the confusion, inseparable from a night attack, 
a very t( untoward event” was nearly occurring : a squadron 
of Native Cavalry had got intermixed with the enemy in 
the the line, and from the nature of the melee their 

fire wus 'ocbtfsiohally directed upon friends as well as foes, and 
a their disengaged bullets found their billets in the 

tt body Lancers, who were advancing up to the 
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scene of action under the command of Major Osten, who, 
concluding that none but bona fide Blmrfrporeaiis could be so 
\ery uncivil, instantly advanced with his men to the charge, 
and was just upon the poi.it of spitting his C£ colleagues in 
office,” without the slightest visiting of compunction, when 
happily the mistake was discovered, and a m l.meholy catas- 
trophe aveited. Rumour with her busy tongue says, even to this 
day, that some two or three portly Subadais, who happened to 
b. less nimble than their neighbours, were found not altogether 
so bomb proof as it is desirable a military man should be on 
particular occasions ; but this may be all mere si ami. d, how- 
ever, as an impartial historian 1 give the report as l heard it, 
without vouching for Us accuracy in as far as relates to the 
puncta posteriori, further than that several of the worthy 
knights of the girth were afterwards obseived to be less erect 
in their saddles than was altogether consistent with the laws of 
gravity, or that upright martial bearing so strenuously insisted 
on by riding masters; but this as l obseived hefoie, may be 
all a pure invention of the enemy, and should be taken 4< cum 
grano salis.” 

The scene of slaughter now ended, and the remainder of 
the night was employed m removing the wounded sufferers into 
camp, where they received the humane assistance of our medi- 
cal officers with a kind and ready attention, which, from their 
preconceived notions, the poor, wretched Bhurtporeans wcie but 
little prepared to expect; it was truly gratifying to see their 
astonishment and seeming thankfulness for the tender cate bes- 
towed on them by people they had been long taught to con - 
aider as devoid of every feeling of mercy, towards themselves 
especially. The next morning presented a frightful scene of 
carnage in front of the camp : the ground where the action took 
place was found strewed, to the extent of a mile, with the 
mangled bodies of men and horses, all lying promiscuously to- 
gether in heaps, sleeping “ the dark, deep slumber of the 
brave.” Gieat numbers had fallen near the bund from the 
fire of the Infantry, and, on the whole, not less thin 500 must 
have beeu killed, although the official returns estimated the 
number at 400, but many wore afterwards discovered in the 
neighbounng villages, to which they had just strength to 
cravvl, and there died of their wounds: deep pits were made! 
and the whole interred on the spot where they had so 
gallantly terminated their earthly career. Thus ended the 
night of the 27th, the last time our Cavalry had occasion to 
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“ imitate the action of the tiger.” New year's day at length 
arrived, ami the business of the siege appeared to be rapidly ap- 
proaching to a crisis ; the explosion of a mine on the 6th seem- 
ed to have rcndeied the breach almost practicable for an esca- 
lade, and it was deemed advisable to delay the assault no long- 
ei than was absolutely necessary in order to defeat the inten- 
tions of the enemy, who were said to be, at this time, busily 
employed in the construction of barricades and retrenchment, 
opposite the intended point of attack : the Infantry were* daily 
exercised with scaling ladders, and volunteer parties bom the 
Cavalry were called upon to accompany the attacking columns. 
On the evening of the 9th every thing was nearly in readiness 
when an unfortunate accident occurred, from the blowing up 
of a tumbril near our batteries, said to have been occasioned 
by a shot from the Port, r l be explosion was awful, and many 
lives were lost in a most melancholy way ; some bales of cot- 
ton that were lying in the vicinity caught lire, and a consi- 
derable quantity of magazine stores were destroyed before as- 
sistance could be re tide led, owing to the heavy fire kept up 
upon the spot by the stai tied garrison, who fancied an attack 
was meditated tioin our lines ; but at length, discovering the 
nature of the accident, they concentrated the whole of their 
fire in the direction of the blazing pile. The projected assault 
was now suddenly postponed, not in consequence of this acci- 
dent, but with a view of rendering the breach perfectly acces- 
sible without the aid of ladders, from a humane wish on the 
part of the Commander-in-Chief to spare every unnecessary 
sacrifice of life, and put success beyond the possibility of ha- 
zard, as far as external operations could do so : besides, the 
1st European Regiment of Infantry were daily expected to ar- 
rive in camp, which in any unforeseen emergency would prove 
a most desirable reinforcement. This gallant Regiment arriv- 
ed upon the lith after a long and most fatiguing march from 
Clhazeepoie ; such was their anxiety to be present at the 
storm, that for the last ten days they had marched upwards of 
twenty miles a day, leaving their heavy baggage and many ar- 
ticles of comfort behind them. It was a cheering sight to see 
these way-worn veterans enter the camp, covered with dust 
and mud, many of them bare footed, and all haggard with fa- 
tigue, but c^$erful and overjoyed at the prospect of participat- 
ing in thalddlious dangers of the coming strife* On the even- 
ing of the 14th another mine was blown up, which destroyed 
the CTuatejrscarp effectually, and rendered the descent "to the 
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ditch safe and easy ; another grand mine under the N. K bas- 
tion was also in a state of forwardness, and was to be explod- 
ed on the day of assault. Fvery tiling was completed by the 
evening of the 17th, and 8 o'clock the following morning was 
fixed upon as the hour for deciding (lie fate of Bhurtpore. 
The tioops intended to lead the assault took post in the 
trenches dui ing the night, and there quietly awaited the com- 
ing of “ the great, important day,” which at length arrived, 
welcomed with a deafening discharge of aitillery from all the 
b<»t tones. The drums beat in camp as if nothing unusual was 
about to take place, and the Cavalry were formed up in the 
plain to the westward at an early hour of the morning, under 
cover of the jungle, so as not to rouse the slumbering security 
of the garrison. As the eventful moment approached, every 
watch was looked at with breathless anxiety, and just as the 
hand pointed to the hour of eight, a deep hollow rumbling 
sound broke sullenly upon the ear, announcing the explosion 
of the mine and the opening of the Tragedy. A huge cloud 
of dust rose above the Fort, and for several minutes after the 
silence of death prevailed over the whole scene. 

That awful pause, dividing life from death. 

Shuck f<>r an instant on like hearts of men, 

Thousands of whom wete diawiiij their la&t breath. 

It was a moment of agonizing suspense to us all, and 
fi aught with all those vague, undefined apprehensions so pecu- 
liar to that state of uncertainty which occuis 

Between »hr* actins of a dreadful thing 
* And the ftist motion. 

AVe were soon, however, relieved from this painful condition 
by the suddeu rattling of fire arms in the direction of the 
breach, and the well known huzzas of our gallant countrymen. 
Oh ! it was a moment of such thrilling* excitement that cold, 
cold indeed must that heart have been that did not catch the 
sf ark of kindling enthusiasm. The firing quickly increased in 
volume and rapidity, and began gradually to extend tound in 
the direction of the town, still increasing as it advanced, until 
at last it settled inio one continued roar of musketry, which, 
comparing* great things with small, might aptly be said to 
resemble the uninterrupted roll of a thousand unbraced drums. 
In little more than an hour we could perceive the red coats of 
our Infantry, as they rose upon the high walls opposite our 
position, and immediately after their loud cheers were heard 
tising in one spirit-stirring swell that made every heart vi- 
brate with tumultuous feelings; the grateful sound was quick- 
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ly re-echoed by deafening shouts from the Cavalry, who now 
moved forward at a gallop t> groit tluir victorious comrades 
after the toils and danger > of the day. INfever shall 1 forget 
that proud, that joyful moment of meeting, it is one of those 
green spots in memory’s waste” which no time or change 
can ever obliterate. 

Before twelve o’clock every part of the town was in the 
possession of our troops, and the firing had nearlv ceased, save 
an occasional shot from the citadel, which still held out a feeble 
resistance. The struggle in the town had been brief but 
sanguinary, every street, lane, ami house alternately became 
the scene of some desperate conflict ; the Jahts would accept 
no quarter, and fought to the last, with a recklessness of life 
that was wot thy of their fonner fame; but it was of no 
avail, for nothing could withstand the impetuosity of our gal- 
lant soldiers, who cleared every thing before them at the point 
of the bayonet. The greater number of the Hhurtpore troops 
were raw undisciplined bands, hastily collected together and 
but little accustomed to such enemies as they had here to con- 
tend against. Some of these were upon duty at the breaches 
when the storm commenced, and on the first rush of our sol- 
diers they gave way on all sides, spreading the panic among 
those who were advancing to support them; in short, the sud- 
den and unexpected appearance of British soldiers within the 
sacred walls, seemed lo be a thing they were so unprepared 
for, that but little resistance was offered at the moment when 
it could have been at all effectual. The native golumlauze 
alone remained firm and fought furiously in defence of their 
gun*. The old battalions of Bunjcet Sing were also stedfast 
in their purpose of defending the town to the last man, and 
nobly did they maintain their resolution. The whole were 
formed up in a compact body along the Chundnee Chouk, a wide 
street that leads through the town to the citadel, the gallant 
50 th charged them with desperate fury, and for nearly a full 
hour the most deadly conflict ensued, both parties performed 
prodigies of valour, but the bayonet was irresistible : two 
thirds of the enemy were killed before the reeling mass gave 
way, and as they receded the slaughter became still more 
terrible, the very streets were choked with the dead, and at 
one patticij||£p gateway the road was perfectly impassable from 
the heap pf ^lain that nearly filled up the passage; — many 
took refuge in the adjoining houses, from whence they kept 
up?&^!Ung fire that proved more destructive to our men than 
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the fierce encountrc they had previously sustained. II. M. 14th 
Regiment suffered dreadfully in the trenches before advancing 
to the storm, from the mine having exploded m the direction of 
their position, which was little more than about fifty yards 
from the ditch : — the two leading companies were completely 
overwhelmed by the falling ruin of the exploded bastion, nearly 
140 men weic disabled by the fatal accident, the greater part 
of the Grenadier Company were literally hmied alive, and the 
remainder so dreadfully scorched and mangled as not to be 
easily recognized by theii nearest comrades. It was an awful 
sight, and the dying groans of the helpless sufferers shuck a 
damp upon the bravest heart that was difficult to overcome ; 
to render the scene more distressing, no immediate assistance 
could be piven them, the column on the left weio already ad- 
vancing to the attack, and every moment of delay was piegnaut 
with the fate of the whole enterprize — the stern mandate was 
issued, and every softer feeling gave way before imperative 
duty -there was no cheering here — the column moved forwaid 
in a stern, moody silence that indicated desperate resolve — the 
sohbeis bounded up the breach, and soon overcame every 
obstacle — the melancholly fate of their comrades inspit ed them 
with a degree of energy that was almost incredible, every 
Imug thing that opposed their progress fell instantly before 
them as if blasted by lightning — heaps of dead marked their 
teirible course in this memorable conflict, and such was the fury 
of the men, that in every close encountre they resorted to the 
use of the butt end of their muskets, as if the bayonet were not 
sufficiently expeditious in effecting the work of destruction. 

The European Regiment had gallantly carried the Jun- 
goora Gate a considerable way to the right, and now joined their 
victorious comrades in the assault upon the town. The thiee 
Regiments met at its western extremity after dealing death to 
tnousands on their way ; as the columns approached each other 
a simultaneous shout burst from both and rent the air with its 
reverberations. Many a gallant acquaintance was now found 
missing, but in a moment of such proud exultation the private 
feelings of the individual were foi gotten, for the stain that had so 
long dimmed the lustre of our arms was now wiped off for ever. 

Such of the enemy us surrendered, were permitted to re- 
turn to their homes unmolested in any way, except being de- 
prived of their arms. About two o'clock they had nearly all 
evacuated the Fort, and every show of opposition having en- 
tirely ceased, the Cavalry were ordered back to camp. Just as 
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the men had dismounted, Doorjuti Saul, at the head of a small 
escort, made a rush' through the jungle, where he hud lain <011- 
Oealed since morning. The movement was perceived by a paftrty 
of the 8 th Cavalry, which instantly gave chase— the f Raja's 
attendants formed a circle round his person, and maintained a 
furious running fight fbr nearly a mde, bat they were soon 
overpowered, and Dotnjun delivered up his sword to Lieutenant 
Barber, who conducted him to the Cmnmander-m-Chiei's 
camp. The Raja's appearance was totally at variance with 
the established notions Oi all heroes of romance: — msbalof 
the brigantine kind of personage we had expected to find Idm, 
onr ideas were sadly shocked by beholding in the person of a 
man of so much importance nothing— positively nothing to dis- 
tinguish him from the common race of mortals y doped <k Hul- 
wys” — he was a short, paunchy man, with a rather dark com- 
plexion and a Vulgar cast of countenance that spoke neither 
Courage or intelligence ; his dress was of plain white muslin 
and, excepting a rich gold necklace and amulet which decorated 
his person, there was nothing whatever in his appearance to 
denote hvs rank or station ; his look was vacant acid dejected, 
or rather bewildered, showing clearly how little he was pre- 
pared for so sudden a reverse of fortune ; his capture com- 
pletely crowned the glories of the day ; the citadel soon after 
surrendered, and was occupied by our troops — the British flag 
waved proudly from the highest pinnacle of the palace, and 
before evening closed in the boasted impregnability of Bhurt- 
pore was no more. 

The young Rajah was found in the palace with a few 
faithful adherents round him, in an evident state of alarm and 
incertitude that required the most soothing assurances to re- 
move. On the following day the inhabitants had aH resumed 
their customary occupations, and but for the number of dead 
bodies that strewed the streets, and the ruins made by our 
artillery, there was nothing to denote tty* recent calamity with 
which this vast city ha<l been visited ; although there were few 
of the extensive population that had not suflered from the loss 
Jof property or the death of friends and relations, yet the change 
from fate danger to present security was strongly, visible in 
every countenance, even in thosa parts of the town where the 
heaps of dead rendeted a passage into their bowses difficult. 
Such is the strange mutability of human nature which recon- 
ciles our feelings to every change and enables its to view the 
m® 0 revolting scenes with calm and apathetic indifference. 
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In the town were found four Europeans that had been 
taken prisoners during the siege, Herbert the deserter was also 
discovered, not in durance vile like the others, but in a wretched 
hovel which he no doubt wished to be considered as a place of 
imprisonment ; but his unworthy attempt to mislead lu« country- 
men was of no avail, for, unhappily, thue had betn too certain 
evidence of his bad feeling towards them; he was aitei wards 
executed upon the N. E. angle of the Fort, the spot where he had 
acqu ied his short lived celebrity ; his last words where a decla- 
ration of innocence of the charge of desertion, observing that his 
services weie extorted by a threat of instant death, iu the ev^nt 
of non-compliance, but the truth of this assertion was fully 
refuted by the terrible effect of his unerring skill during the 
latter part of the siege ; he was a fine looking man, and pos- 
sessed a tolerable share of education and intelligence, had 
been in the Royal Artillery, seived in various campaigns 
on the continent, and wore a Waterloo medal ! it would 
be difficult therefore to assign a motive for his desertion, 
as the most illiterate man in the Army never once doubt- 
ed the result of the siege — Herbert himself must have 
been assured of this, and consequently the certain doom 
that awaited him in such an event ; but probably blind- 
ed for the moment by some petty resentment for real or 
supposed injuries, lie madly consigned himself to the dis- 
graceful and ignominious ena which eventually overtook him. 
On proceeding to the breaches we found the ground sail cov- 
ered with the bodies of the brave golundauze, who had 
behaved so nobly in the early part of the storm. The right 
breach projected out a considerable way from the ramparts 
of the Fort, with which it was connected by a long narrow 
neck. * Three howitzers were here found loaded to the muzzles 
with grape, but such was the celerity with which the gallant 
59th rushed to the onset that the golundauze were all destroy- 
ed before they had time to discharge a single gun. Bereft 
was that the brave Pitman fell covered with wounds, — Colonel 
Edwards of the 14tb met his fate in a similar way on the light 
breach, while leading on the 14th Regiment : both were buried 
where they fell, without other monument than the imperishable 
record of their glorious achievements 

Slowly and uadi*' we laid them down, 

from ilie held of th$ir ia$ne, fr««h^nd gory ; 

WeVarVfd fiotli line, we rafted not a stone, 

But wp them alaoo with tl^eir &lory, * * 

The man who had given Pitman hi* death wound wa» pointed 
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©uttous, he lay nndef a gun upon* the or&st* of the breach 
literally riddled” wto bayonet wounds. Thfebr&vefy of these 
people was astonishing, lor nlt&dugfi* overpowered* by stTperidt 
numbers they never for a momWfc flinched hom the post of 
honor, 4nd dmdTike hei^oes. Here tot me ndt forget to make ho- 
norable mention of oat own ftotivfe Artille*ytttt*ti, whose conduct 
throughout this trying perrdd surpassed eVe^y thing we etto 
conceive. They wer& mostly young soldiers avra yet not a single 
desertion occurred tffnbngst them daring the ^rege; although 
they Were obliged to submit to toe most harassing duties and 
the modi painful privations. In short they emulated thretr Eu- 
ropean brethren to every thing, and encountered the fattstote 
and dangers df this arddottd -service with a reedy devotion 
that would have done honor to any soldiers in the world, and 
let this well known fact science for ever those enviods tongues 
that would detract from the fair fame they have now so justly 
acquired. 

Such was the termination of this memorable siege* which 
WflMong occupy a prominent place in the pafge of Indian his- 
tory f at one of the most brilliant triumphs that adorns the an- 
nab of British valour.-— O £! m , Correspondent of the Cttwnpote 
J Examiner. 


* ON €A8TE> 

StOtcttient Relative to ike Artieiet Of Ehufuirfy m ihe question 

* nf Ctitite. * 

- S'fec, I.—O^neral; * ,* ». *- 

0 « <lS~The distinction Of caste (thotigh not in its full extortt) 
has beuir observed artiowg the Christians of Tanjore hinoe the 
establishment of this Mifcsitto By the late Rev. Mr. Schwartz 
soon after the year 1762. * Mr* Schwartz io permitting With 
Some restrictions a custom apparently so opposite and prejudi- 
cial to the spirit of theOdspel, to remain to itib new con- 
jugations* was guided by his own discretion us well as by the 
WtaSmpM of the Tranquebar M issionaries before hhd : and that 
botb*hoy and himself were actuated herein % motives of 
pruden^lto^ceintion, is plaid from several* bf therr letters still 
extant. * *>, » 

tbh.notn^e of tHh administration ofthe Mission of- 
fai# #nce the death of Mr. Schwartz, myself and several of 
jdpMItewgiiCS sucfcesbively have endeavoured to act witbsimi- 
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(ar,,emttiou and forbearance, at the same time seizing every op- 
portunity to soften dim mutual prejudices, arising from distinc- 
tion of c^ste, mad to bring our Christians by degree into ©los- 
er union with each tuber as brethren in one Loud and -Master, 
Cbiist^and He have bad tbesatisfaation to observe that-dis- 
tinci ion of caste has untdof late been seldom the subject of 
controversy among Christians, and has gradually lost a great 
deal of Us importance, > 

3 .— It is usually thought that distinction of caste originat- 
ed from, and was* founded upon, the Braharimcal system, »und 
one of the chi«f auxiliaries f in its support and defence. The 
lajUer may be true as far as relates to heathens, but it* 13 eer 
tamly not the case in reference to Christians ; for these by em* 
bvaciug Chustianity renounce all idolatrous practices connect- 
ed with the religion of Brahmins, and particularly with the ob- 
servance of caste. But as for the distinction of the several 
castes itself, it is by no means certain that it originated from the 
Brahmmical system. The more probable opinion, , of course 
not among Brahmins, but among intelligent natives of Other 
castes, is, that the several castes existed distinct from one ano- 
ther long before the Brahmins came to tins county t that it was 
meiely of a civil or political nature; and that the Brahmins 
only blended it with their idolatry by persuading th$ original 
inhabitants of this country to believe that the four principal 
castes of mankind, vfz. tfrahminar, Chattrjar, Yasyar, and 
Soottrar owed theiir origin to Branra,i who produced the first 
class from his head, the second from his shpuldets, the third 
from his thigh, and the fourth from his feet, and distinguished 
each pf thepi by a higher or lower , degree of moral purity and 
htass$d*i<fes in this world as well as in a future state. As near- 
ly ait the historical documents relative , to* i>rme* ages were 
destroyed by the Brabmuu* pn their drivel m this part of India, 
it IS difficult to discern, the small remains of* truth among,, the 
vast mass ofiropqstuf e; otherwise it might most likely be 
discovered that the abject state in which some of the lower 
castrate at present, originated from political <mum* as con- 
quests, cottspiraeiei, drpasQOs* oue instance of * this^ nature 
is indeed btmded dowybydmditiou,* and recorded by Bramioi- 
oal yfifafrtfo Mz* Bmttim Kamale?, n *ha« thaty&of 

Fariars, on gepoubt pf a oonspiraey by? them, wa^de- 

prived of several priviHge^^hic priding 
a white* home, white umbrella, *£d $>alau- 

quia> tdfee. 
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, ^If therefore the Brahminical stofy concerning the origin <?f 
caste be false, heathens who embrace Christianity return T back 
lit point ot caste from error to original truth :-~they make caste 
again what it had been before, a civil distinction. And sup- 
posing even the Brahminieal account to be correct, then such of 
the heathens as become Christians, and renounce every thing 
connected with the superstition and idolatry of the Brahmuheal 
system, can of necessity retain nothing in the\ distinct inn of 
caste but what is merely of a civil nature ; none of their obser- 
vances in this respect can, properly speaking, be of air idolatrous 
or even mixed nature as among Heathens, nor' have such ever 
been permitted to be practised in their Mission for the same 
reason. - * 

4. — The higher classes, at least the more intelligent artd 
better informed individuals among the Christians, do not, in 
the observance of such distinction, act from a supposition that 
they are morally better than those of a lower class, or entitled 
to greater spiritual privileges; but they insist on it merely as a 
badge of superior rank in eodety~*a» at\ ancient civil pre- 
rogative. 

6. — They neither adhere to such distinction, because they 
attach rny real value to it per $e, but because by neglecting it 
they would give oti'ence to high and low among heathens and 
Christians* lose not only their respect in society* but likewise 
all their influence among their heathen neighbours and relations. 

M The more bigotted heathens consider every Christian con- 
vert, of whatever caste lie may be, as degraded, and in former 
tunes he was in their opinion Undeserving of* the rights tot social 
ini^fcour$e, but one who violates or entirely gives up bis caste 
is treated an outabhsC Every* heathtfb Will avoid Him more 
c^rojfuby than he would even Parian Pullers, and SaCkliars. 

\ Atp re »etn Wgb easts Christians ^heet with morelvespect 
from beathems than formerly,' owing* partly to thSir own person- 
, al charocte^nnd conduct; partly tp tbe stations to which 

some of them have bpen advanced, fAnd though the fcircum- 
does not ifiajniediately^ontribmte to the* furtherance of 
yet & serves greatly to htobp GbftstmnUy m gene- 
ral i^^^nd, : ;ihdi^ftopected amongtoe ncighbotvfmg heathens. 
|n priests andbighcaste oateohists this respect 

is of stMMtfter importance. They g^in hhaitor admittance 
ainort^^i^&fctble natives of h%h r cast#, add meet with more 
ft* * opportunities to r ;«to^vcr#6^ with them 

religions shbjecte, privileges which no Pari aw can 
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look for." 'This respect; however, naff all the advantages de- 
rm d'ftoim it, is forfeited forever akfcdon afc theywioUite the 
Observtocw of Oastoi Native priests and catechists will there- 
by render themselves entirely useless to the Mission. 

The heathens who consider the different hastes among 
themselves religious distinctions, Connected with greater or ie*>s 
privileges, look Ondoubtedty’Also uport‘th% pvdfestfon of Gftfft- 
tiamty as such a drstintion, but as orte of the i<ry lowest* de- 
cree and which degrades below allth& caates of Hirtdohisrh, 
As for new privileges of a social as well ala of a rehaidtis future, 
they can scarcely be said to allow it to any, for in their esti- 
mate thp loss of those privileges which Christian converts eh* 
j^yed while heathens, can never be compensated by any thing, 
if they respect, theiefore, in some measdrfc Christians of high 
caste, as stated above, it isinetely on account of superior per- 
sonal qualities, rank, and conduct; bat 1 * upon the Christian 
religion itself they Will always look as nf (Worthy ih comparison 
with therr own. They would treat Mahoftiedimism with no less 
contempt, had not the respect which they &t present shdw rt, 
bte*i for mu rly forced from them by the sword; and ' did hot 
Manomedans still form so tfuftf efottfr and powerful a body in 
the Indian community. •** ^ '* 

Sprb. * 

1.— At church the ORtftitittft* of the high caste, both men 
and women, sit on the right and those Of the low caste on the 
left side of the pulpit, *but without ariy irttermediate space be- 
tween them * * *•* 

>• There has never been nhed a separate Chalice and Paten 
for separate castes in the administration of the Lord's Supper, 
but the$ up bt differed titties to the Holy Table. 

* TtteVppropKaiiort oC^pafate places to th^^evbrbl castes 
{chiefly iwo/higfh ^nd* loiv castes^ thtmg^not desirable, will be 
necessary' as longhsthe dlalinfctidtf^Pchit^ ttfeelf remains ; fbr 
nhyinterfertnca ib this respect WOtdd at presehtbe lookedrtpou 
by all Of theWm'ftti etfc ro aChiitefti^ [Mr $tlm¥r civil rights. It 
rests Off* their ovftl estimate df a pf b pef : ^g tadat^on in the differ- 
etrt ofd^ of Ifdth* ilif^fcccbtdirtg" to their raVrk 
and jsfctti&vtr oodth&Wetfpafctfve though 1 they are rt of fro 

very an^d^4hdrttift^thd^ ^rt8tiiftB^WbStbf 4ank ^hd Orderlefre 

klmyn m&fimom 

4 ^ ^X Infill f vr «Ke» Hit* ^Sd^ow. *>* « , 

mu l:^NV«bjt*tiort tta# ‘HMt¥^<5hn's- 

tlarw 'to'’send their chifdtbn ‘ for instruction ; to‘ the Mission 
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schools, becaMse^ey^are^fn.ta all caste*; nor Jiave they at 
*ny time exprespgd a^syisb ip Aavw 4iffer^t ^Jn>ok 4°* ^he 
fcSgbm or lower pastes, liouglft to be r<m&a*k*d particularly 
that the tqgqhprs are very often pf thejpw qa$£e, but this 
to >, has never been object fa* t a « * / 

2>r^Tbe children of one t class Hi j pd W Wi^y ♦ and 
take tlwur pkees oidy accordmgtott*Hr and dili- 
gence, in their respective lessons. alirays been 

willingly submitted to by ^^n^^Chigli ca^te children 

3. -^Children, of Christian converts do not observe, nor 
?wotdd they be admitted if they wished to dp *o, shy holidays 
but those which srq of Christian pftgio. *£her£ are * four prin- 
cipal heathenish festivals, con negtud, with more or less outward 
show, which children are fowl to look ah but ibis is merely 
««T*<wity and ih pevei allowed tp interfere with t theu attendance 
in the schopl. Tb© festivals the^olibwiug : — * 

P^ng a l {middle ot January)*— The heathens worship the 
,&an as tbe^ufhor ptaUgopd, by hoib«g rice, offering it to the 
dS«n, and then worshipping it. *Tbs nex^day they repeat the 
saute *oftmng fp cattle as a secondary >ouice ot ggod and pay 
« them also* divine adoration, v ?;p * 

Kaum en 01 Karnadahanttm ( beginning of JVl arch)— This 
< tWy celebrate in honour who burnt and con- 

sumed Jlfaim a da m byfy the jey ciofita forehead. 

> Dmtra (middle of October) ^Tbe heathens perform* the te- 
bg4qwaeere«Himes ot Siparpffyjbv Goddess { o£*W tsdotu 5 during 
the festival they perform the j&itha i*oqjah y t Q w they wash 
jfche-p&rticid^ then? ro^pecUvq4 trades and woi- 

ship, them. * 

Deepavaly (beginning of* jypveipb^O^Tlm festival is ce- 
v ro eommewofuftou ofthe death ^aijcheiiatn (giant) 

? lNarag^uren by name* who m.eociqntr&jp* 8 frp<l commtfsfcjriL a 

t great, de&t ofwfadm-f 1* fop JfMipfhpte iwt, 

<«#id congratulate $acb -others * *vvnr **t-w * * * 

4 ? * t *> n 

* , t l^C<mvei#^ClhM^abity from j ^^te^vqdi in 



* lx*t*ff |tte|>urfetl v|by oim# of 

“(WW M»|se^ ftt^jafn Ji»# r of* 4he 

. »*it notiaySottertir only, ccesavy el y , 

«tbifttk |k»y hw*® «w * r*W ’keklv^ttownl %«# >lhe 

tk» CoinwaJen 

t «f a Parea^i tl^ f^iwjia^uotstbnt og«. f J?a»Jil < e*4,'4hc 
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Fulton' Oiat of a Saoktoarn, i. e> the IWo latter thinking 
themselves higher 0 * cleaned tiirtu the Parifrr, will hot eat any 
thing pi<epave<i by tfeCHV, but afli Wdl eat Wh>at is prepared? by a 
Suiterar. 

2 — N^y marriage is contracted between parties belonging 
to different castes. This etototw i&strietly observed, not froth 
& religious view of thedtetfticttort' of caste, bat principally w f«|i 
the in tutuion <rf pre^ervtog their ##mMy interests undivided 
of keeping upthete parties lav trade amd calling. 

8. — The ceremonies rw solemnising marriages are the fob 
lowing r — According to the custom- of the country the nearest 
rdatiotis of bfite ami toktogvo<>»m»erec* & pand&l to or near the 
house as tfeat as fhe$r circumstance will eUabto them, in order 
to accommodate their relations and friends. There the parisam 
(dowry) is given to the bride before the people assembled, from 
thence they proceed to churchy sometimes stogrng divine 
Hymns, accompanied by soft music. After the marriage cere* 
many is over, they return home i« the same manner m they 
cante, join to pfayer, distribute beetle and nut to every wne and 
then separate. The following day they give an entertainment 
to the relations tfttd carry the bride and bridegroom, accompanied 
by tfiusicy in procession to vi^tthob friends at their hottfscs. 

4y-^At funerals they observe the following customs. After 
the corpse has been butted the relations bathe. The chief 
mourner shuts himself up at hoate for about a week or ten 
days, he then receives the condolence of his friends and gives 
them an entertain uncut} he puts on a new turb&nd, givsn him 
by one of the nearest natations, and thus the ceremony ends. 

8 no. V. 

Distinction of caste to” its full extent, as it prevails among 
heathens, is Certainly U great hiftderuitee toabe propagation of 
Christianity, for it is^o closely interwoven with the fitehmtob 
cal system, that while it receives from thence its principal 
strength, it again becomes one powerful bulwark of Bftthmini- 
cal imposition at*d to* its haters add tendency it opposes the 
very first principles of the <?ospvb^feate&Uy and love* 

That such a barrier therefore should be abolished, /must be 
the wirti * of every one uho is* desirous of the success ot the 
©ospel to this country. The optionee, however,, of more 
than a c^te^ has proved, tent h to not at oncc^nd fey^farce 
that tlds obstacle, to to fee removed, bat by getitle meatyfjand de- 
grees. CothpiMston m to mmf other cases would, partteetarJy 
here, greatly increase, 4he evil* 
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A great point is gained, whan through the influence of 

G ospel distinction of castf became divested of all its re- 
ference to, anti connection with, idolatry, and is thus reduced 
to its oiiginal shape as a civil distinction in the community ; 
and what more may be done Jo order to overppma^ome remain- 
ing prejudices, to which |>ariiculfrty n^w converts $re liable. 
By a cautious and gppciijaUug .proceeding, Sjfr. ^chwa#fcj and 
btber excellent Missionaries have sufficiently shjewn by their 
example. Christians who H^Ve been carefully im^rupted, and 
who have imbibed thp spirit of the Gospel , will, though differ- 
ent in castes, always consider and esteem paph otheir as mem- 
bers of one body in Christ j and as joint heirs with them, they 
wilt exercise the Chtistain law of love, and never refuse their 
assistance, if they have it in their power, to one because he 
belongs, to a lower caste, 

.That the high caste Christians do not intermarry or eat 
with thos0 of thj$ tow caste, is onying to th& different occupation 
and way' of Hying peculiar to the several castes* The labours 
of>the field, the employment of undertaker, and all the other 
mean occupations necessary in a community, are, according to 
ancient mamoot (custom), exclusively the duty of low caste 
people whether heathen or Christian, nor would they allow 
any otte of another caste to include in their trade. This, of 
course, has a great influence in their way of living. 

To oblige, therefore, a man of a higher caste and* accus- 
tomed Ip a genteeler way of living, to eatwith them, is doing 
force to common delicacy, and to the natural feelings of sense, 
and may be sometimes of Serious consequences to bodily health. 
Some df the ancient Missionaries persuaded a Syval convert 
(who according to the custom of hjs Ca$te lived only on ve- 
getaWe lood) to eat meat in order to shew that he did r not 
ahstaut 5 fr6m it on account of Superstition am) pride ; he cprt- 
plipdjbut nearly died in making the trial. 

There is every reason to^hope that the more ijative Chris- 
tians grow jn the? knowledge and practice of the truth, the 
Wjp&fcer will become their prejudices tff every t |p»ft : # they will 
more approach each other, and by 'dejgrels become 
accuetp^ed to putlittle or no valiteon Mm di*tir»ct*ofc ; the ma- 

H'f 3 a '% ‘Hp;* 

an« a^ :; ^pEviaftC 0 to if which it nedfi* had ( jea- 

lousy ^yMMP4f discord ; and social itjtercoyif&e such as 
—If short a preach wd| be wade which 
it if* possible, to fill up again. , i 
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APPENDIX. 

Extract from the Ancient and modern Missionary Report* on 
the subject of Distinction of Caste. (Translated from the 
German.) 

" ' No. 1. 

RemaVks Of the Rev. Messfr$. Zeengenbalg and Greendler, 

' 1712. Acient Reports, vol. J, pages 342-343. > 

When a he&tben embrace, Christianity, he must lenounce 
frll Superstitious connected with caste, viz that no one should 
int^im’arty or eafWith those of another caste ; that every caste 
sftohld hatfb a distinguishing title, peculiar ceiemonits and 
customs, ah4 & different way of living, that those who acted 
contrary should lose their caste, and be accounted the most 
despicable wretches ; for We admit of no such distinction, 
blit teach them that m Christ they are all one, none having 
a preference before the other. We allow them, therefore, to 
intermarry not in regard to caste, but according to their own 
pleasure, if otherwise they may be united in a Chustiau man- 
ner without difficulties. On account of the above superstitions 
the heathens are very much surprised to see that those who 
have embraced Christianity sit together in one church, mairy 
Wi the u t respect * to caste, live, eat, and diink together and 
renounce all former distinctions. To rank derived Irom official 
stations we do not object, bub to take care that good ordei be 
observed among our people* 

No. 2. 

Diary of the Rev. Mr. Schwartz, March 1726. Ancient 
Report, vol. 2, pag6 361. 

On the 5th March a school was established at the Pa- 
per-mill for’Pariar children, who had none hitherto, being pre- 
vented on accouut of their despised caste to sit with other 
children «? — Tim Pariar children of our congregations as long 
as they remain With us frfe treated alike with those of other 
castes, but we cannot bring them up together to’ one and ihe 
same tr^de, we cari neither prevail as yet on our grown up 
CllristianS to fotgM the d^ep-robted distinction of Caste, and 
to get a'Pftrfar girl t?f pur sghbdl rpgrfied to a man of another 
cs>8te, *>? h<|. ever sc» ( poo|| 

Diafy of the ftev. ’Messrs. l>ab, 'Rosilfe,’ Pressier and Waltlnir, 
* July 1727: Ancient vol. 3, pages 35-89} 

* Our predecessors were at ur^t pbngeil Jo appoint the Pa- 
riah Who na\l become fchristi^ns separate places at church, to 
which they also willingly submitted. 
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But this distinction at church was afterwards with gieat 
difficulty abolished again. When we were newly arrived from 
Europe, we also saw that this was all right and should be so; 
but our catechists always complained that the heathens reviled 
them on that account. Though such excuses are but absurd 
in themselves, yet it is necessary in imitation of Paul and other 
Apostles to bear with tne infirmities of these poor people. 
Being persuaded therefore* after a repeated and mature con- 
sideration of the subject, that outward order may well agree 
with l hiistian humility and qoncord, we have allowed that 
Raiiars should sit at church one step distant from the Sut- 
terar, but in the administration of the Sacrament no such 
distinction is observed. 

No- 4. 

Report of the Rev. Dab, Rosse, Prqssier, Walthur, Worm 
and Rechtsheg, January 1732. Ancient Reports, vol. 3, 
page 895. 

The school at Pariar has been established chiefly for 
the sake of heathens and those of our Christians in the country 
who are Sutterar — Both will scud their children rather to 
this school than that in town, because in the latter arc also 
Pariar children but none in the former. However, in the 
school in town, too, we observe the caste, m that 

tjie Pariar children al together by themselves when they 
learn, eat and sleep. 

No, 5, 

better of the Rev. pah* Rosso*. W*ltbu& Obuk, Weedebtook 
and Kohihoff, December 1798.. Ancient* Reports, vol. 4, 
page 1504. ■ * ^ 

We ere endeavouring to eradmate from the mijnd p£ the 
^UlRermr, Christians their too great aversions against the 
Pariars* but the obaervanefc of this distinction js so ^WftTftUy 
prevailing in the whole country,, that we must yield in many 
things. The Parlors very easily conform themselves in such 
pasesj, on this accouui we are not yet oopm t<* a hold d^termiua- 
fi<^i to ordain R^jauaik, a Castor,* 4ia^v^piie^uh^»des 
he performs in hm dipce&s every* duty of a country priesjt, 
except the administration of the Lord’s Supper; and here we 
must dhseryeThatlit cannot ^^pectea of Stitferar 1 to receive 
ho^^J^^dejat , from^i? n lgpi'd*, a$d thereby Vitim 
W ted into contempt ;of this holy ordinance as 
Rbmau vhtholics, who made a great noise, , because the 
P«est tfmy said had brought this sacred means (ador- 
able good) into a Pariar village. 
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No. 6. 

Letter of the Rev. Mi Schwartz, Tan jo ire, Febniary, 1766. 

Modern Repoits, vol 3, pages 1402*1403. 

In regard to the subject of high and low caste I have ta 
inform you that m Tranquebpr as well as here the number of 
Cbnstuns in both castes 4s equal. Heie the men and women 
ot the high cu$>$g sit oo one and they of the low caste on the 
othei side*. A have earefuiiy avoided every kind ot compulsion, 
and thus have met with difficulties; even at the administration 
of the Lord’?* Supper it sometimes happens that the one or the 
other ot the Jow caste comes first without occasioning the lqast 
disoider. Should you on Sundays be at om church you would 
be su» prized at the clean appearance of the low caste people. 
The one thing which renders them so despicable is, that they 
eat carrion I have always expressed my utter detestation of 
this custom and declaied that I would never tolerate it. 1 see 
therefore very little of it heje. 

The country priests and the catechists are of the high 
caste. Gabriel catechist is ot the low caste, but he converses 
quite freely with those of the high caste, because he is always 
dean 111 his dress. In the country this is more difficult 

Wheh a few months agC I Was tri the country, and at Trt- 
paulatoray, aniottg the high caste heathen, the Pariar catechist 
came to see me, l said “ stop I shall come out to you, for the 
Sutterar (people of high caste) have not yet learned hurtulity, 
they are still proud aitfitefs, W6 must have patience 51 However, 
they Were hnWillihgto allow this being said of fhem, and treat- 
ed the catechist with great kindness. Could we be more about 
these people these tbitfge Would gOoti better it! many respects: 
We preach, however, to both high and low that Jesus is our 
Wisdom* Justification, Sanctification, and Redemption. 

No. 7 . 

Letter of the Rev. Mr. Schwartz to the Hon'ble Society, 
Thnjorb, 18th Feb. 1764. Modem Reports, vol, 4, page 
277. 4 

* It H fls^n^r|0 ihat the greatest paj-t of the people m- 
stmete^ hy Campbell once o**fy 

visaed c&ureh, be would bave ? observed that more than' 
two* thirds qf the Chnstians qce |ugb east© people. T^iis is tbe 
case also at Yranqueoar and Ve'pery, 
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Copy of the Petition to the Governor from the Tan j ore Ccn - 
gregation , llth February, 1634 

To His Excellency ihl Right Hon’ble the Gover- 
nor, &c. &c. &<?. 

Fat 8awt George. 

The humble address of the undersigned, who on be- 
half of themselves and all the 1 amil Fiotestant 
population in Tanjore and its vicinity, consisting 
of more than 3,000 souls. 

Most humbly sheweth, 

We your humble petitioners most respectfully solicit your 
Excellency to spare a few minutes of your valuable time, in 
order to peruse attentively the following few lines, detailing the 
heavy grievances which oppress us. 

$mce the establishment of the Mission by the Reverend 
Father Schwartz until very recently, a period of nearly sixiy 
years, the distinction of, caste so far as legards r ink, has never 
bten objected to as being incompatible with the humility of 
the religion we profess, and though our relations, when we hist 
adopted Christianity m preference to their religion, felt ennmy 
towards us for a time, and spoke repioachfuily of us, yet on 
th^n becoming gradually acquainted with the purity of our 
motives, paid tip more regard upon the difference of our faith 
than our rank iu society or the respectability of our character. 
The Princes gave us employment and our relations allowed us 
to mtumairy among them, Unfortunately the recent Mis- 
sionaries had been attempting to abolish this privilege, and 
tndeavouimg to introduce rujies contrary to our Hindoo laws 
and customs m order tp compel us to admit mto our societn s 
t e lowest Puriars, and to treat thgm in every respect as we 
wopM our equals in rank; — but not succeeding, they solicited 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta to exejt his authority, and his 
Lonlslup fully relying upon their report, was pleased to despatch 
a circular order pit the sntiject, which v q?der was read to us (the 
pTamil Protestant ^qngreg^Uou) ,frotp the* pulpit, whereupon 
^aflrew up an address to the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, ie- 
prasepting our reasons for declining to o^ey the , orders, and 
pushed it to thaf||t^sianat!Csfor transmission to^iis Lordship. 
They tor^ trod if under ? t]Mr feet before 

the who)o|£|p^gatiQn. „ This insult tp , our ; feelings , was foi- 
^wed up/by la# order, calling uppn all native puests, dea- 
con^ catechists, &c. to abolish the distinctions of caste under 
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pain of being deprived of their offices, and on the 31st Janua- 
ry 1634 all declining, they were accordingly dismissed, and 
in their places Mussulman and Brahmins were employed as 
school- masters aud peons, and Pariars to discharge the 
duties of catechists in the Tamil Protestant so i vice, who daily 
make it their aim to provoke us as well in word as in deed. 

On the 4th instant the widow of a catechist dying, two 
Missionaries placed a Pariar catechist between them, and 
ordered him to read the funeral service over the body, tin re- 
upon w< requested that one of the four Missionaries present, 
or an European catechist, or even a Tamil priest or cate- 
chist, might perform the service, fts we could not permit a 
Pimar t<> do so over the body of a Tamil Christian. This 
lequest being rejected, ^Nellatamby catechist, one' of the uh- 
de i signed, and who read the hymn from the house of mourn- 
ing to the church-yard, was desired by the relations and fuse's 
of the deceased, assembled iound the grave, to read the funeral 
service ; and for doing *o we the undersigned were on the i2th 
instant placed in confinement in the Cutwal Choultry. 

Jfr # * * M? •* f * * * 

On the 7th instant two of our female relations died, and 
the Missionaries refusing to allow tha doors of the bmying 
ground to be opened in order that the graves mis lit he pre- 
pared, we represented the matter to Captain Douglas the 
Resident. The church-yard is meant for the Christian public 
ai d secured upon the expense of Government. Upon Captain 
Baker’s (commanding the Resident’s escort) rexuonstiation 
with the Missionaries, the door w r as opened, the bodies weie 
interred and the service performed by a native priest. On 
the 13th one Nyanaperagasam Pillaydied : the bun trig ground 
being peremptorily refused, his body was carried away and 
committed to earth with 4 great difficulty in a place where 
heathens burn their dead. > i 

We solicit to bring to tour Excellency’s notice that subh 
violent &brs are not of the i hrrstian doctrine, nor becoming the 
motives of orthodox -Fathers, and that in consequence we aie 
now deprived of our spiritual and temporal happiness. Several 
ad dresses we re mad© to the Resident bn the 7th, J3*h, l4th 
and 16th instant, expressive of * our grievances and requir- 
ing redress ; htti the case is 'ftot enquired ^into, nor the un- 
dersigned set at liberty. The Sircar of his Highness the Ma- 
harajah also- refused to receive any address, thinking that 
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if we were not guilty of some Offence the Resident would not 
have put some of us in confinement. 

Feeling confident that yoor Excellency will not consider 
tire happiness of so many htifcnan beings as of little moment, we 
confidently hope that your Excellency will kindly consider 
the grievances we have, ahd our sufferings, and cause the case 
to be investigated (as his HighheSstbe Maharajah under whose 
jurisdiction the church and many of Us are, is not disposed to 
attend to matters' connected with out religion,) * * * * by 
a Magistrate or a Criminal Judge, or by a gentleman of mild 
te toper selected fo V the purpose, in order that justice may be 
done to us,‘ prohibiting at th£ satoe time further intrusion of 
Patters that wn tuny be enabled to enjoy the happiness and 
liberty of which w# kre at present deprived, and that the un- 
dersigned may be released flora confinement. 

* * ' Shall ever pray. 

To Lieutenant-General the Right Hobble Sir F. Adam, K, C- 
B., <fcc. &0. die., Governor in Council, Fort Saint George. 

Tartjcre , February 17, 1884. 

Mr. RAVENSCROFT'S MINUTE. , 

Minute respecting tke relative situation of landlord and tenant , 

‘ and the principles which govern the Territorial Assessments 
in tke district of t'awnpore, by the late Mr. G. Ravmscrojt, 
Collector* 1816. ? « y 

I have beat! called on to furnish full and accurate infer- 
motion in regard to the rents levied by the land-liokiers from 
the tenants* end the principles which govern the territorial 
assessment id the district of Cawnpore. In the queries which 
have been proposed for solution by the local authorities, is to 
b# traced a laudable and parental anxiety for the interest of 
the actual cultivator of the sod, the sweat of whose brow sup- 
plies the principal ^oaree/of national wealth in Indian It is too 
probable, however ,/that we shall be disappointed ia the search 
^'Established laws,or even laws of custom defining the rights 
of tbetenant la pfeierenc^ to the rights of any other member 
ofthO^sc^iiaysrHy that undo# this disappointment it may 
be noeemfc# ’$* km^% to recollection », that the Government of 
those ther rede of which the English nation ban 

• tfestead of rejoicing in t the welfare of the landlord, 
spy^heUoed towatch prosperity as their prey, and to search 
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every corner and crevice of industry for objects of taxation. 
TV despotism tberefoie of rackreuts and unjust requisitions 
exercised upon the landlord, must in its natural course have 
communicated the shock to the tepant, who although the last 
is the strongest link in the agricultural chain* In such a .state 
of things the husbandman being deprived of the fair profits of 
his iisk and labour, agriculture and the peasant may be said 
rather to linger thap to die i and undj&r such paralysing cir* 
cumstances wo may look in vam for auy defined laws setting 
foith tV rights of the landlord, of the tenant, or indeed of any 
member of the community other than the will of a superior, 
or the law 1 of the capricious, a custom which had been handed 
down from generations of oppression. That countiies under 
this sway have not been depopulated and laid waste only 
suffices to shew the extraordinary powers of the earthy and the 
bounty of nature, when aided by the skill of man, as well as 
the attachment of the peasant to the soil of his fore- fathers,* 
the spot where he has drawn his first breath, which hath with- 
stood unmoved the rude shocks of these unnatural Governments. 
Let it not be supposed that these observations are directed to 
the memorable times of tire enlightened Akhbar, when the hus- 
bandman was under the eye of the throne, and his share was 
made by law equal to two- thirds of the crop of the best cultivate 
ed lands ; but to those upstart Governments which arose out 
of the ruins of the Moghul Empire, and whose exactions -exceed- 
ed almost the present produce of the lands. To this iron ago 
followed the mild and beneficent sway of the English, the ad* 
ministration of which has been entrusted to a body of men who 
are not surpassed in love of justice and a tender care of the 
prosperity of the inhabitants comprising the countries under 
their domtziioxis by any nation under the sun. On their acces- 
sion to these territories, the constant solicitude oftlie Local 
Government has been directed to the gradual diffusion of the 
same salutary laws, by which the old countries of Bengal were 
governed, the beneficial effects of which daws were apparent 
upon the principal sources uf national ^wealth and the general 
happiness of their subjects. But in this distribution of justice 
and anxiety for the nights of aii, evinced dp wr itten laws for the 
guidance of" the executive authorities, andtke due support of 
those rights, &lihOujjb*rulea have been bdd down for the gown* 
ment of the territorial assessment between the landlord- and 
the slate, X have not been able to trace any law defihifig the 
particular right or immunities of the tenant, regulating the pa* 
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riod of leases between him and bis landlord, investing him 
with anv property in the soil exclusive of the will of that 
l&ndkmi, or leaving him any tiling more than a tenant at will. 
Regulation XXX. of 1808 only provides generally for the 
granting ot leases to tenants, but specifies no period for those 
leases, which is entirely at the option of the landlord, and in 
cases of exaction exercised by a landlord beyond the agree-* 
merit between the parties levies a fine of double the amount, 
the tenant being protected by this regulation ill his trans ictiouS 
with his landlord, in the same manner as all other membeis of 
the community are protected by the other fows against extortion 
practised by persons in power. And section III, Regulation 
V. of 1812 leaves the contracting parties, tenants and land- 
lords of the old countries of Bengal, to grant teases and receive 
Correspondent engagements in such manner and form as they 
deem mobt convenient and most conducive to their respective 
interests. 'I he landlord is called in India the landholder, 
a denomination answering nearly in substance to the “ middle- 
man” m Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland, who rents a 
faun from the landlord or proprietor of an estate, and again 
undei lets parcels or portions of it to the peasant or cottage 
former, who answers in description to the ryot or tenant 
of India. But I am not aware that the lease ot the peasant 
or undertenant in Ireland necessarily extended to the term of 
the ** middleman,” or that he was any thing more than a tenant 
at will. What then is the system of land and rents in Hin- 
doost&n? It is the same by comparison as in the above two 
Countries. Although in India attempted by ehicaneiy and 
cunning natural to the natives, to be made a mystery of under 
a confusion and multiplicity of accounts, and a language foieign 
tor a European. Hindoostan is a "country of small farmers, 
or people following the profession of husbandry, and is 
divided into small Cottage forms, as in ^ the 4 * Highlands of 
Scotland and in many parts of Ireland, instead of latgtf fgrAls 
a$ in England. These small farms &r<r again superintended 
by a large former called the landholder/ Who sublets the Ifctufo 
an# who is for the meat part only ' a farmer Tents a#d 
a cultivator as tgNpfrgl&nd, though sometimes titling a ' Hw 
rent or pleasure of ^ the iarhfo* of* the 

genem^M^ TW him! holder orgreat 

ot OovernraeUt wh iebfce pays \H , * deducting 

ftbem^^w^^per cent/ for his trouble and responsibility, Which 
rdpfciaibility in return for bis commission binds his e$tote>ftlr ife# ; 
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due payment of the rent roll assessed. by theofficer of Revenue* 
It is only however in accurate assessments where* the vigilance 
of this officer has exposed the whole of the available assets, that 
the luinlholder.is, supposed to enjoy a deduction of only 15 per 
cent. 1 he same system which in Ireland and Scotland is 
unjvetimny allowed to be, of racktents, and the same 
principle governs 4he -territorial f assessment of Hindoostan, 
which is a country of husbomlmen or small homers. The far*? 
mer or middleman’!! in -Ireland is a farmer of .rents as well as a 
cultivator of land,,, and it is natural to suppose that wheie he 
underlets parcels or portions of the land included in his gene- 
ral lease , he will not let them but at a vent exceeding the rent 
nt \yhi h he has leased dl^eni from his landlord.' It is this un- 
derletting which has given to the system the name of k< rackreut.’' 
In all countries it is an established principle of self-interest 
implanted by. nature, that the landlord always intends to leave 
the tenant as little profit as he can, and that the tenant en- 
deavours to get as much. as he can. If he cannot get as much 
as will cover his rent and fair profit, he will go .elsewhere to 
obtain it. 

The contract between the landholder or great farmer and 
the tenant or ryot in the district of Cawnpore, has for the most 
pun, and with tew exceptions, extended only from year to year, 
the ryot being nothing moredban a tenant at wdl, and money 
rent** ptvvail throughout the country. In those instances of 
exception, which are very solitary, and occur only in risk crops 
ii pou uncertain land, payments are taken in kind by a fairdivi- 
sion of the crop between the laudloui and. the tenant, each 
party taking half. , That leases, are the first, the greatest, and 
most rational encouragement that can be given to agriculture 
admits pot of a doubt, yet nevertheless the legislature of * Eng- 
land has pot in the present enlightened . times thought itself 
justified in interfering between landlord^ and tenant, but has 
left Them to consult their own interest in the adjustment of dieir 
concerns, Well knowing that what is for thohenetit.ul one indi- 
vidual estate must influence byrits exampl&the geueral improve- 
ment of tl.e couut)ryvTn T Althou^h io England, os in every other 
country, the art of husbandry is necfissary to the production of 
humantood, it does not follow tbat any.particular.nghtsor immu- 
nitieshavebeeq enacted support of the hu aband- 

on* In all coufttries bu^aadry is a tiade dike* every other pro- 
fession. and as long as jfejs profitable or suits the habits* a man 
will follow it audno longer. In those countries, therefore, 
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where the resources of the state are not entirely derived from 
the Ants of land, the husbandman or actual cultivator of the 
soil, has not come under the peculiar care ot the legislature, 
evinced in the enactment of direct laws regulating the transac- 
tions between landlord and tenant. The parties are left 
to the management of their own concerns, the law being open 
in cases of disagreement to the tenant as well as to a y other 
member of the community. But in a country like 11 imloo*- 
tau where the revenues of the state spring from the rents of 
land, the husbandman is brought into immediate contact with 
4he ruling power. He is the vital principle by which the Go- 
vernment exists* and the healthy or diseased state of the latter 
depends upon the pure and happy circulation of the blood in 
.the veins of the former. The Government is the body, and the 
husbandmen the members, whose labours are set in motion by 
the wholesome support which they receive from the trunk, 
which again is renovated yearly by the result of those labours. 
If this wholesome support be not properly supplied to the mem- 
bers, the body must sutler in its turn in proportion to the dimi- 
nution <ot‘ that support. How far therefore the renewal of 
leases to the tenant from year to year may be deern^ preju- 
dice or tending to rackrent is a point demanding the most 
serious consideititton. In a country where, as I hav$ before 
remarked, the resources of the state are drawn from the rents 
of land, an interference between landlord and tenant is a point 
to be touched with the nicest hand. If tt be proposed to ex- 
tend the lease of the ryot or tenant by law to the same term 
which the landlord enjoys from the state, without certain mo- 
dification* of the present system of assessment, which shall 
afford more favorable conditions to the landlord, I should en- 
tertain very serious apprehension that &ucb a rule -might bo 
deemed an innovation or encroachment upon the liberty of the 
subject and upon established custom* inducing consequences 
which might shake the empire to nts Very foundation. A gam 
if* it he thought that the husbandman is not allowed the fair 
profit of his risk and labour by the landlord, after payment of 
tfc&freut of his land, and that- lie. is? tm eon sequence much below 
condition o tease and comfort which he ist entitled to <Whjoy, 
ftiul that this^npposed Jowichmlitioii m the effect of the M wek- 
of fta?yeaf, 
the local a^thhr itips are bouad by thefrduty-*€o draw the alien • 
tionof theSovereign to an ex animation -oi* the real state of 
thh»g&.' : 
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It is the general opinion or prejudice that these productive 
membeisof the community are scarcely emerged from the slavery 
of the feudal system, which after deducting the subsistence 
of the bondsman, or tenant at will, absorbed the remain- 
ing produce of the land. I shall proceed to shew the fal- 
lacy of this opinion ; until men think for themselves, * the 
whole is prejudice and not opinion; for, that only is opi- 
nion which is the result of reason and reflection. The renewal 
of leases from year to year, or a short lease to the te- 
nant, is, 1 believe, thought to he the greatest evil in the 
existing territorial assessment, and that from this evil springs 
the alleged rackreut of the husbandman who is deprived there- 
by of the fair profit of bis risk and labour. But with those 
who see with their own eyes, and hear with their own ears, the 
delusion is one of short standing. That long leases are in the 
countries of Europe, where seasons are regular and the soil 
imbued with a constant moisture, the greatest encouragement 
that can be given to the actual cultivator of the soil, admits 
not of a doubt, but however paradoxical it may appear at first 
sight, long leasts will not be accepted by the tenant or ryot of 
the Doab, or granted by the landlord without substantial secu- 
rity. The paradox admits of easy explanation. The ryot 
wants the security of seasons, which cannot be h’ad for his crop, 
and the landlord the security of his rents. The period of re- 
newing leases comes round with the months of June and July* 
In countries so near the sun, water is the great fertilizer of the 
vegetable system, and indeed, from the natural fertility of the 
soil, almost the only necessary aid to the skill of man. The 
season therefore of the autumnal rains, which are precarious, 
and fall with great irregularity in these provinces, is watched 
with the utmost anxiety both by landlord and tenant, the lat- 
ter invariably declining to take up bis lease which has expired 
with -the year even for the next 12 months, until the bounty of 
heaven shall have refreshed the earth with the expected perio- 
dical showers and rendered it fit for the reception of seed. In 
a season therefore of drought and calamity to which the Doab 
is peculiarly exposed from its internal situation and remoteness 
from the mountains, whole villages are without a tenant, the 
population when pressed by their landlords being driven from 
so inhospitable a climate in search of countries more favourable 
to husbandry. Where then is tho security of the landlord for 
his rents • but Jn the forbearance of the ruling power, and of 
what avail is the long lease to the tenant but to incarcerate 
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him * dir jail and to make him and his family bondsmen to the 
landlord for life ? 

■* If short leases be not the real cause of the alleged evil, 
what then is the cause of the supposed , low condition of the 
tenantry in India? I answer, the want of demand for day 
labour, and the system of small cottage farm* without the 
advantages which the cottage farmer of England enjoys The 
dottaget farmer in India is obliged to maintain himself atid 
fatnily almost solely upon the profits of his land, after deducting 
the rent, which from the small breadth generally in the occupa- 
tion of a tenant and the low prices of gram, even if he held 
it rent free, would not give him the comforts of life enjoyed by 
the cottage farmer in England; The cottage farmer in Eng- 
land' in consequence of the demand for labor, can together 
with his family earn 14 to 20 shillings a week, besides attending 
to his little farm, which after deducting his rent and expenses, 
yields him a moderate profit The ryot of India is indebted for 
his field labor to the landlord for seed, cattle, and implements of 
husbandry, which arc advanced to him upon interest and at his 
own risk. His capital consists commonly in a few wretched cat- 
tle, maintained for the most part by the spontaneous produce of 
uncultivated land. The field labour of the cottage farmer in 
England is periformed at the county price per acre by the teams 
find ploughs of the great farmer, whose day labourer he in ge- 
neral is, without any outlay of capital in cattle and implements 
of husbandry, and consequently without any risk upon that 
capital. To shew the small breadth of land in general; culti- 
vated by a tenant in India, I have now beforg me a statement 
of the land, and tenants of four villages which have been placed 
i under my immediate management. The quantity of land is 
begahs, and the number of tenants 276> or about ten 
begahs to a naan, and the gross rents of those villages amount 
to to. 7,609 or 27*10 to a man for the rent. Ason the pre- 
sent principle of; Settlements the rent on an average of yearn is 
supposed to; amount to half the produce, there will remain Rs. 
27-10 for the labor of the tenant of ten begahs of land. Let 
thexlaily consumption of common grain in the family of the te- 
nan^^^h may amount to four persons, be calculated at 3 
May, which in tbe 12 months will amount to 1,095 
maunds 27-15 seers* which at 4£fr* seers to- the rupee, 
nst hmi; rupees 24*5 ; So that titm- husbandry of ten 
tabs ,wittv barely procure hirm ithe ^necessaries of life. 
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support of four persons will be according to this calculation 
only rupees 55-4. .Again, let the breadth of laud be 30 
begahs, supposed to be equal to two yoke of oxen for the year, 
the rent wdl be Its. 82-12 and the profit 02*14 or 93 mds. 
10 srs. of human food per year, so that the means of the 
husbandman increase with his land. Allowing upon the prin- 
ciple of Akbhar the husbandman’s share to be two-thirds of 
the produce, and the revenue of the state one-third, the 
husbandman will in this case receive rupees 110-8 instead of 
rupees 8*2- \ 4. When l speak of these small rents and these 
small returns, l of course allude to the middling denominati- 
ons of land, the produce of which is human food. The rents 
of tobacco and sugarcane laud are double the average rent of 
middling land, and the condition of the tobacco grower is bet- 
ter in proportion to the increase of rent, which is regulated by 
the fertility and access to water, it being his interest to intro- 
duce the garden husbandry into the fields by which he is ena- 
bled to make three or four rents, instead of two only as made 
in an average of years, by the grower of human food ; the rent 
of the tobacco field being 4, 6, and 6 rupees, and the returns 
four or five or six maunds, or rupees 12, 15, and 18, Iti the 
progressive ratio, in which these cottage farms increase in size, 
and the greater the breadth oflaud in the occupation of a cot- 
tage farmer the greater arc his profits and the better his condi- 
tion in life. The same rule applies to all countries as well as to 
India. The small farmer in England or Ireland who keeps his 
own teams and ploughs, and who will not follow day labor, is 
nearly as pinched in his circumstances as the cottage farmer in 
India, from the expenses of risk and interest upon his smalL 
capital, and from the scanty earnings which he can obtain from 
the small breadth of land in his occupation. Being in posses- 
sion of little capital, or which is not borrowed at interest from 
his landlord, a bad seasou is ruin to his hopes, and a jail or 
the poor house the consequence^ From these circumstances 
it is generally thought that the race of small farmers is greatly 
declining in England. 

Judging therefore from this clear exposition, it is the sys 
tom of small cottage farms and small capitals, and not of 
** rackrent,” that gives the husbandman of India this compa- 
ratively small support, which support Would be naturally in- 
creased by a demand for day labour. It is the nature of the 
system of the land concerns, which no doubt owes its origin to 
the great extent of population, and which system again is the 
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cause of the increase of population. From the country being 
thrown into small farms, the labor for which there would not 
otherwise be sufficient demand, is thrown into circulation upon 
the land, and instead of being a day labourer the cottager farms 
the land and holds his own plough. If the landlord cultivated 
as in England the whole of the lands of his estate instead of 
letting it in parcels, the country would be thrown into large 
farms, and the ryot or cottage farmer would become the day 
labourer of the Landlord ; but he would only become a day la- 
bourer in proportion to the demand for labour, the want of 
which in so numerous a population, and undei such a supposed 
system of large farms, would diive thousands in emulation to 
othei countries Under the present system therefore of this di* 
vMuih, it is well known to the tenant that he is a tenant at 
will, engaging at a certain rent with his own free will from year 
to year \ and therefore he engages with his eyes open. Jri the 
case of alleged oppression or injustice fiom his landlord, the 
law is open to the tenant, aud he has the same redress as any 
other member of the community, to the lower classes of which 
I am ot opinion justice cannot be too cheap, or too expeditious 
in the adjustment of differences respecting rents, which fiom 
the multiplied business of the courts ought to be relerred to the 
local revenue authorities. The link however which binds the 
landlord and tenant is so closely connected, that if the former 
injure the latter by exacting so great a rent for his land as 
shall not leave the tenant a fair profit for his risk aud labor, the 
injury recoils upon himself, and the opinion of the country, 
which has so much influence upon his conduct in ail the trails -> 
actions of life, will tie populate his estate and btingihim to rum.* 
Money tenures being the most part prevalent in this dis- 
trict, the; rents are governed by the mutual agreement of the 
parties, founded upon known and established perguanak rates 
with* reaped to ail denominations of 1 and *1 and I believe few 
landlords will he found hardy epougb#* during* a pending Lease* 
to dispossess a resident ryot who regularly pays* the customary 
rc*ft|*for his land. The landlord, however, at the expiratKHt of 
I conceive, competent to oust Ins* tenant t6 make 
way for noother whp is willing to* pay more# ^bui/Uajn> of opi* 
nion.tWsls^ seeing that tfer interest of 

the 4enap4#4|il|^t#bmofc guarded fey arty positive Ifcwv is guard- 
ed by ix principle,* rtambty, the plain *awi evident 

landlord. No part o&Jffiis iutertesutherefore can 
be lh|^|e4wttb^n^anavident loss to the landlord. It ap- 
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pears tQ be an established principle between landloul and tenant 
of the pieseut day, which has probably its origin in the enac- 
tions ot former Governments, that the rents of land shall amount 
to half the estimated produce on an average of years, leaving 
the other half for the support of the husbandman, which is an 
allowance only of one rent in lands, the produce of which is 
human food. The demand of the state therefore in rents would 
seem to be fixed at this moiety and is claimed from the land* 
lord, after deducting 15 per cent, which from the rules of the 
temtoriai assessment is conferred upon him fts a remuneration 
tor his risk and responsibility. 

In countries so near the sun, the rents of land are of course 
dependant upon the facility of obtaining water, although land 
in the neighbourhood of the village or homestead, as in Eng- 
land, from its easy access to manure, yields more rent than the 
outfields or those situated at a distance, unless the outfields be 
equally fertile and equally accessible, to water. Ceitain tracts 
of hind however in Cawnpore, which from their high situation 
and distance horn water, or the difficulty of constructing wells 
for irrigation arising from the sandy nature of the lower strata 
of the soil, aie destined to bear only autumnal crops, stand 
generally at the same rent, being in a state which admits of no 
improvements, that is to say, of being made capable of pro- 
ducing a certain winter crop of wheat and barley, or a more 

P rofitable crop of sugai cane. It is not meant to be asserted, 
owever, that lands do not sometimes produce a winter crop 
of wheat or hurley, but as their dependance in bringing it 
to perfection rests upon the rains which may fall during 
the winter months, the crop on such lands must be always 
precarious. The * facility to water being denied to these 
lauds, the production of even an autumnal crop is also 
precarious,* and do pern! ant upon the bounty of heaven in so 
disposing the ; autumnal rains as to biing them to perfection. 
Tins denomin^uoji of lnnd being alledged to bo for the iriosfc part 
pr^raieut/in the district of Cawnpore, from its high and arid 
situation, yielding an average reel of rupee 1-1 1 per begah, 
the revenue of tfke state is said proportioned to.it, eigh- 
teen hundred thousand begahs in round numbers, which' ac- 
cording to^ the? ae<^u»t& 61ed afctibe iiel tie merit* by the Jandhold* 
eta? are os&det th$ 5 , plough yteidmg a nett 
revenue M hetwsde&i OT lack, * *** 

Although the avemgd rentiof Itnd throughout* the district 
appears to be' rupee U1 theft i»^a ? great quantity yielding 
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Tents high as 2 re. 8 a ns., 3 rs. 8 ans., 4 rs* 5“ afis,, 8 
awdbf topfees, and * par insularly neai to the Rudder station , 
~wi§&fe the best lands are at R icftt oat of all proportion to the 
of the dwtrict, some land lets as high hs VI lupoea per 
-beg ah In every division where the situation of the land is 

so fortunately placed as to afiibit of apaun garden, the tent is 
generally rupees -thirty per begair; but paan gardens are seldom 
to be mfet ^wifch in thm district The profits att< tiding the 
cultivation of this plant t have not yet beeh able to discoyer. 
The land giving the lowest rents k of tin* worst denomination ; 
in most instances au and, dirty soil, far removed from the reach 
of water, ojt With a Substratum not retentive of it, constantly 
baffling tte hopes of the husbandman when not aided by boun- 
teoiiS rfdnk 

f jfh thii division of Hmdoostan I am of opinion that if may 
be taken ag a general rule of the territorial assessment that on 
in average of yegrs the lands producing human food give two 
or two and a half tents, cotton three rent$, and tobacco and 
Sugarcane between four and five rents, the profit upon each 
of these denominations of crops being proportioned to the risk 
and labour in bringing them to perfection. 

Ttneso, opinions I have formed dicing the whole course of 
a diity of twp years in the province of Cawnpore, where 1 may 
be said to livedo a manner in the midst of landloida and their 
tenants, attentive to th?ir reciprocal interests, and to the pin- 
gross of agriculture, of which 1 Jiave ever been passionately 
(fond. 

January 1, 1816, * G. fJtAVRNscfrpFT., 

[ Cawnpore Examine * . 
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this station being also under arm|5 T Having received the j* P 
port of provisions being prepared, and that avery Was in 
readiness to enahle me to prosecute my tour, I sept the Wan* 
>»i£ back to bis house, and dismissed the troops to their bar* 
rack?, , , 

At 3 ip the afternoon, J wept ijj toy boat to the, river 
JKipge, situated at the ^distance of about half a German mile 
from the mouth of the riv^r Kpetjaer. Bemj; assured ttyj| 
this was the largest and most important river m the diatiicfj 
and therefore the best adapted for my object, namely, •* to 
examine if it were not possible to erect on its banks a 
wooden s&w-mill with a water-wheel, and to devise a plap, 
either by turning the stream or constructing a dam, jto re- 
medy the deficiency of water in a dry season or an unfa^ 
vourable monsoon. I had determined, more precisely to 
investigate this/ to row up the river and select a proper level* 
but the wind being contrary it became too soon daik, and J 
was obliged to abandon my intention for the present, t re- 
turned in the evening to Mpedoer, 

Tuesday, 1 Qth —Went to visit the brick and tile-kilns* 
and sent off a small dhony, which had brought over my ef- 
fects, to Trmcomatee with tiles which were ready $ t also 
ordered the large dhony to be instantly laden and despatch- 
ed, The brick-kilns, although somewhat injured by the 
storm of April 3d* were in tolerably good condition, thero 
being in readiness 30,000 tiles and 13,500 bricks, Remem- 
bering how ill-suited the bricks ofKoetjaer were; from their 
form, to resist hea> y winds, to which TrmepKnalee as welt as 
other places is subject, I wished to ha*e some tiles baked in 
my presence as a model for the brick-makers, but the want 
of a mould of the kind I wph^vd prevented this being done, 
Ou^ny return home from the kilns, I went for ihe Wap- 
niii and ordered him and < the sehoolnwNt^r nr TrinoomaJee, 
who I had brought *vith & 4r#Hr up e prpp£f JBefmho of 
evety village m the neighbourhood, begimdng u t otx$ With 
Mocdoer, that I might have it in tb$ afternoon to call over 
the cbfaf inhabitants* wttem Ideated to hm bled. 

The Wanuid pretexted th&t this w|$4o innovation, and that 
Koetjaer had always been free £hombo. I however 

pointed Mmimm it was far from 

the wish pHfro libuprafate C&Mtfdfty tniaUin^ fW a % bouibo at 
present to 4bf* $ fcA*a* of the hshabiteots ; tfift, op the 

contrary*, their ob|faet seti *jee hpi^ many strapgbrs ipightt 
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without prejudice to the old inhabitants, be induced to settle 
iothe district and cultivate jU Tins assurance had due Weight 
with them, and the Thombo was commenced. 

* I also expressed my astonishment that so many fine pad- 
dy-fields were lying uncultivated at Moedoer itself, and added, 
that this gave me a bad idea of whStt I might expect to see m 
other parts of the district > but they assured that the lash 
mdnsopn had been so very unfavourable that sufficient rain 
had not fallen id propbrly nrigkte the paddy-fields. I asked 
th$ Wfannia ^ovv j[fc could possibly happen that in a province 
where theie were so many rivers, there could eyer M be a want 
of Water, and why it was impracticable to construct a dam to 
remedy that deficiency * I saw I was not understood, and 
therefore ordered a hollow tree to be brought, and practically 
sliowed them how easily my project might be accomplished 

then persisted in saying that the schepae might have 1m- 
sweyed w^jl ajfc a ? tjme when Koetjaer Wks Well populated, but 
£faat wprks of th^t magnitude could not be executed now that 
popul^tiqn jiad po sensibly diminished by the abandon- 
ment of tjie inhabiUn Island the prevalence Ot dysentery and 
snjal^-pok j 4 tlnjf x persons fiowoftlf cultivated as much as was 
required for their own annual consumption. I explained to 
Warm hi* and many Of Ipejpeople that Were present, that 
miq 3wa$ the very means by Wmclt the ihd‘rOa£e of population 
was, prevented { that 4 if, for example, eVery landholder culti- 
vated much more than WasWecesSbry *f6r his oh/h support, he 
then send the excess of* hi^drOp *fo f Tfincomalee, and 
receivq the ’^aTtfe^Of it in exchange, WjnUm varf hoW dbne by 
the co&st "people and Ollier strangers 1 . Who thbs*impoveris*hed 
the country byeaHymg mofroy hWafy frdhi it'Which nei^ bathe 
hack, as We hail ho produce io A offbV them in return. I added that 
arf'lrfcredle^f WobeVty dmongthe inhabitant^ Woiitd' occasion 
popUlkttdn, fbr setting' aside/ the inducement 
atrhrf^eW w^dttf^aaVe" to Settle ‘there, theif looking fdr- 

* Way*! to' obtain stfffte property with 1 their daughters. Would' no 
^h^er be averse to f tnatr^t^lOny, , as thfef now ?were from a 
i^wWltheans %6 bommehc^hdb^e-keepirtg WltfrP T concluded 

ti&'btm r Object 4 i&'WitfMn£^Wte*rf’ than 
f^W&^Wetk birlMded 
, fbat iFtlpSh^l br eeVlofT Wer^ t&£refceiVea 

It eno^pP%Bejift habitants dt$#6sld ? ff<rbV Industrious 

is iP%%^raWWlth mer they* WOUl^hOt ifilM *or> sometime 
t Withes, in Seed 
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corn might pot be diminished, or even that they would give 
assistance to those who had not the means of cultivating their 


lands. 

Irt the afternoon, the Thornbo having been preoared in 
the Malabar dialect* I 9ent for the Waning and inhabitants of 


the village Moedoer, and found them to be composed as fol- 
lows : In the whole there were 114 persons, namely — 


1 Cliittv > 

31 <d the Para£*v«r& Pallet castes, 
67 Moormen, 

2 Karreas 

6 Spv$nrfi»ithti 
] Smith* and 
6 Carpenters. 

7x4 


Besides tlie^e there Were 4 rfrldren 
and 13 intents ot the Paraewer 
and Pitllewilli castes 
JO .. ..... — - and 14 of the Moors. 

2 Infants of the Karrea Caste. 

4 * — * of the Silversmith. 

2 — of the Smith. 


49 


I then ordered a double set of the T'hombo of every 
tillage to be got ready on olas, and to be signed by t\\e Wan- 
ni&, as head of the province* and by the chief inhabitants, and 
the string which united the set of olas Was to be seated with 
my seal in the absence of that of the Hohorable Company, and 
one *et to remain with the Wannid, the othCr to be deposited 
in the Government Secretary’s office at Trincomalee. 

I then repeated my exhortations respecting the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and in answer to the remark of the Moor- 
men, that being merchants or fishermen they cultivated 
no paddy lands* 1 told them that their conditibnas merchants 
was in itself valuable to society, but must end in the rum of 
the inhabitants, ami finally in their own, if the province they 
inhabited produced no commodity to export ill exchange for 
that which was imported $ And that if they hoped to eventu- 
ally become possessed of property, the value of their exports 
mu§t «xc<eed that^of their imports, 'that ih order to attain 
this object, iffe^lly their occupations prevented their apply- 
ing themselves to agriculture, they should dear tliye high 
lands, apt} plant cocoa-nut, areqa, jack, and bread-fruit 
trees, if^dchof them would at once plant *50 co- 

cua-n^t ^ree$, hod add 10 more annually, the i fir^t $Q would 
in fiye ypars yjeh} produce, and that tihriar would soon jbecome 
a profitable concern, as all the. inhabitants, would in ten years 
become possessed nl fmitrbearihg trees, |ormiJ, rope^^fthd 
home consumption $» th^it wan true th^ other tre£&,yrouid 
require moru>iime heloredihey yielded profit, but that the ex- 
pense of planting was so trifling in comparison with the ad- 
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vsfthfgo to be derived from them, that it tvaA worthy the 
{ierilfr&nt. I a&dedi that I thyself had shor tty" before plane-* 
ed cocoa-nuts which already had shot up, and that mth 
Other trees, H**Wae only necessary to pay them the least 
ettemiou, to obtain, «s l had done* considerable profit* The 
inhabitants expressed their conviction that 1 "war rights and 
promised to give thdr beat attention to my suggestion* ‘ 
Wednesday, Indisposition hindered; my doing any- 

thing except sending a Way the large dh,pny witli tiles to Tnn- 
comalee. 

" Thursday, -Although still liowell 1 Went this af- 

ternq#h to Visit the neighbouring paddy-fields, and fopod that 
thd f&nk consttScted to irrigate them was badly planned, l>ing 
in the lowest part of the ground 5 but the village was m 
b^tle^conHUiorland more cleanly than Malabar places gene- 
r^tlly are, bdt this may probably be owing to the Moormen 
inhabitant#. iTsaW with regret that on a space where 2 ,& 0 O or 
&,OOQ £oeO&~Mlt trees might stand, there were propably only 
4?" Tr^proaeh&d t|*e inhabitants with this unpardon rble 
ndgldct, ^Wwed thfcfn many pieces of high land, which 
though \triftt foVp&ddy-ftelde, might be planted with 19,000 
cooba-hut treOs, and leave abundant room, for several thousand 
areca trees, Of Which the lew on the land airily gave abun- 
dant '&$}}*/ This might spare them the necessity^! parchas- 
ing the twts from the K&ndians at arbitrary prices. 

' preparation! for leaving to-mor- 

row, In the meantime drew up if^/olloWing short descrip^ 
tiori of ifafe village," ** * * 

- Mfltedoer, situated near the river of thht name, which is 
atfd Called the tHfer df ftoetjafcr,* lies 8 /$ mile, and E, If, from 
th^ J^agbd^AjioWtalti. It is not an insignificant village, and 
beldt^ o^|y kVa I4i$tanee i>f about 300 roods froib the source ot 
the nfer/lt fs mdtitly inhabited by Moormen^ wftb ate all fishi- 
er#, and by a f« W fl^Ubare, who are mostly so. The ground 
ia on Its sUrfice ^cripposed of sand and pebbleS/bht at a great- 
erittepth is found ctoy mixed with thd sandy forming * soil well 
adapted $&r the cultivation of all klnda of * fruit trees and vege- 
tablesfhiM^^qttirhtg only industry^ tu * labourers 

abundaiW^^JPhbds hwrovef only the caetteputfct east of the 
village/ ufrljft West as fttrafetbe riw*Xing% almost all She 
lattil lies uilteV VVhter^ where littleWood 0 <" ad good *and ecr*. 
viewable kind cafrgXow, yet there it plenty nil that 4 which the 
MsduVars call Kattdd/* and which is adapted to* Some purposes* 
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Near the river-side there is plenty pf potters' earth, which 
might be brought to as high perfection here as elsewhere, if 
those who contract todeliver bricks and tiles would, as I hope 
they will follow my order to do infuture, tread it down With 
buffaloes- imtp ad of with weak and lazy Malabars. The, pad* 
dy-ftelds are in a flourishing condition and might be greatly 
extended if there were a sufficient supply of l^bourcra 5 but the 
tank is badly situated, lying in |he lowest part of the fields, 
and serving rather td carry off a superfluity than to remedy ’a 
deficiency of water. The paddy, or rather the seed-corn, 
yields fymfolt}* and^bad seasons six or sevenfold. The bran 
is good and nutritive, so that the laziness of the people is 
alone in fault if they are compelled to have recourse to T^uf- 
jinie and similar grain from want of paddy. 

The Water at Moedoer is not the best in taste, but it is not 
insalubrious $ 1 could not analyze it from a want of the neces- 
sary utensils, but it appeared to me* to contain brimstone and 
saltpetre, , 

There is more game in this slightly populated place than 
perhaps agreeable to the inhabitants. Elephants, tigers, wild 
buffaloes, bears, wild hogs, deer* and elk, come at %\ght s and 
especially in the rainy season, very near the pauses, and do 
great mischief to the* plantations, _ whilst the jackals* who 
throughout the whole year infest the lowlands* moke great 
depiedationsf among the poultry. Tbgre is no very gfe«H Vari- 
ety of birds, those found here generally being wild duck, snipe* 
jungle-fowl, partridges, and pigeons. 

The river which is m this season about six feet deep ht its 
source* f%lls at low> water, from, ip t chpf, and has be- 

sides, two sandbapkt before* fcdtr?ir& vUJage* on which 
at low water tl^ere is pply a d^pth of ^ fee£ op ^pe 1 h< foot 
on the otb^** There \$ not $*ncb h§rfy except pf ^ small 
kind 9 gtTbye mouth, of tfm river weirs are placed, $nd a 
larger species of ay sterols, found heve^han^ have^ elsewhere 
ever seen f fyut,they have not ,the flaypuy of ihe v smaller sort. , 
The cli mate^gene telly saiubrioua, and the detachment 
stationed here ateutgood proof of its , being po * but it is ne- 
cessary tb become accustomed to the place before its good ef- 
fects are ^otperieuetd f add Ahat ^acquaintance 

should be oommen^edl « the dry thaw in the wet al- 

though the? weather is then, so hot, thatiu my room at noon 
the thermometer has riaento 97 pr 100 degrees Fahrenheit, 
being .at nigkFnever below 80 . < This heat is however render- 
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^.jfuppprtable by a refreshing $. \V. wind by, day, add a cqol 

jA^wiudby $ig|u* ,, „ , e . , 

Sunday, | past, 5 a, m. l^ft Moedper, anflpame at 

$ tp the ijver Wdwile,, which, is here palled Wfbta, and r B mi- 
nute?, later , tp ,, ftatteme^jdtwy l, required, immediately tfie 
i;bo«>bo, apdip u fld.aere only, 7 K^rreas, 1, $mith, and.U young 
gfcildt,. 1 asjffltbjt^eni w^y t^ey had cultivated the paddy 
peldal bad sf^n,jn passjpg .alppg, and .tl|ey t tQld ,rpe it was 
from wapt of rain ; tbey ( ajso safd that, the cncpa-nut trees and 
precaa although tbsygrew luxuriantly, yiebkd.no fruit, and 
they attributed' tips, to the quality' of the ground, ^Tfeey shew- 
ed me several jb,t,h^ state < to i prove, r the truth ^f^their wpjrds. 
1^ o,nj.e eplpiped, tp.^em tips, rey son c&,th I assured 
thejp t^tat the ground, vy. as, fully as good here, as, elsewhere, 
perhaps/even be tier,, bid that wild trees, which, they t.h era- 
se Jvesjpwped \verc hardly good as fuel, drew the best saps 
from ,\he. earth, and deprived the fruit trees of its^nutri- 
tjppsji|l ;,fbat |he cocoa-nut trees themselves were full-grown 
b^fausSfWVtbat. respect they needed no more nourishment than 
Jjtpgl f .Afetyfb -b^MP order to boar fruit they required, the sap 
wf^jhjjvipjpoYf, diffused too much among trees* of no value. 
| he4p,Ugni| , we rp to clear atyay those useless bushes which en, 
ppinber^d Jpp fcUit trees , *nd tp reduce ,them tp tushes which 
mlg,^ *W! ve / o r 3 l ?» nu re,iand they would , soon perceive, that 
even if they planted no other irees,tho,6e which were .already 
PR t|ie gcpund,Wh.uld, ft< n M , wh lpjturiARtfyj.a.Xhey promised me 
l^Vlh«R> jd8t befors,?, p,’ clock to, 4>*;op ee 4 onward b 
| p QBpaenpgen, o^PaUikoerieripoe, where l arrived, at 3. 

iu.Here again I called for-the ThOttibPj and 1 found- the inha- 
bitants consist of 6 persoha of? the Ghitidd-nader cAste* and 
6Karre*s, with four children and 3 infants of the former, and 
8i«Kildrenand 5 infants of > the latter. 1 ’' fl then ewiMfod 'After 
ibe<efci<e bfaigsiculture, anctfound'as before* thht- they culti- 
vated* and sowed/as much as tKej« required tfor their * Own Use 
And no niorav * Istherefore gave 'them thw Sfirtieiiid’vfde 'fts' I had 
gjfcen-ihepeopleof Moedoer, but' they alffOfeieiatfed that this 
wtnbMiAve been well at a time when - there Wefre ttWrb 4nhabi- 
tau<B> hntnow that dysenteryarid small *■ pox «had ’dirhimsfeed 
thetri numbers they could, do no triere ih<*tHJ»ey did,- hr ettht- 
xatiagla* ittWtfji. a» thfe number' of bend* dynuldralfow.' ’ I re- 
qneetedftijl^todotRie see how they^iepArad their Hahtts for 
heodu- thiy willingly consented and -I found' their manner of 
cultivation to be as follows . Four buffaloes-harnessed together 
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were driven by a labourer through a piece of lfind covered 
with water ; aftefc they had gone about a xi hour dr* WWcb thiy 
were employed to drag a piece of wood about oi* 3 inches 
thick ana 7 or S feet long, placed edgeways, through *A piec? 
of land hardly $ foods square,' whilst a man completed thfe 
work by treading on the wood add thus equally dividing 
ter it had been trodden down. Another hour passed in Iffrji 
Operation ; sb that the labour of one foan ami four buffaloed 
was required for the space of two hours to prepare 8 or 10 
roods for the reception of seed, and I believe this was more 
quickly performed than usually. I then asked how much each 
was able to 9ow, which they stated to be about a parrah, and 
sometimes two or three measures extra. I no longer doubted 
thUrr assertion that every man did as much as he Was able, and 
asked thertj, if I provided them with agricultural implements 
as a model, with which they would be able to do in two hours 
as much as they now did in a whole day, without employing 
more men or more cattle, whether they would use thbse im- 
plements and have others made of a similar kind, and whether 
they would employ the extra time in cultivating a larger pro- 
portion of land. They listened to me with attention and Una- 
nimously answered — ef Yes, willingly V* l r promised "thUth 1 
would hot forget them, and the mme readily undertook ‘the 
engagement, as f really saw they were industrious and that 
the adjacent paddy-lands were as well Cultivated as the means 
they employed would admit. 

In the afternoon, at 8* I rode to Chinnetopoe, and arrived 
there at 4. I found the inhabitants to consist of 15 persons 6f 
the Chinde-nader *caste, witfr*6 children and 5 infants, t gave 
again the same irtstruetion&ifo these people, and shall there- 
fore no more repeat them, r At I went or to Perietopoe, and 
reached it'jut G* after having inspected a darn builtonthe river 
to confine the watch T found it tolerably well* cons tfucfcedand 
suggested to the Wannii somet riding alterations whiehmight 
improycit,; I also pointed out to him % 9pot*v Where* the build- 
ing of pnot&pr daip would place a>vcrydarge pleee*' die ground 
in; a aq$ render MbjJfit for cultimfmtfv iBut 

the pft^al, $£ wa#t of Aabou wasadvaneeth - AtPerie- 

*-t«3 persons of the 

Chiud§ T n^e^ fb&w with $ 

child ren^f id ^i^^ ^.fifaildi^ojtaud i infants*# 

the t%f leafc,; Having* inspected iMot*#- 

a bly,gp 5 ^d#i% wa&afc this, nart of4be riven J^efciihied 

at £ past 6 to Oemmagere. i. 
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Before I quit these three villages I must remark that the 
flrjJw wjih.thc exception of the, paddy, j>elde»> is =o»e 
**#«*> w4«M|d#ioa#»dhghtJy uovwed with ea*0,,*yhihitp»tbi|s 
fWtrafty tw^ett«ieatiot>fdbt% jw^eJI t «<J a*> t»d -ftwv 4 

frj»lHwe«, .slij. aHfrtfec^Slkinawk^^ igipiiprahly 
bad Am «dld#*, ihfiWdis -o<* res- 
pite fUggeh* of-rojMipuhmab wbmll' giarepu *W line* 

SlQ^jWg v«ry e*aiJy.W4h»*#klg»epwy«d#6 tM WO»Mt(» 
pudhauj cold, that, the further .1 go theuiore 1 e*.- 


twawifoit . . „,. 

I »,.v Afcw4«jb!?£9d.w*At £,post 4 J wenttrom Qejjieoagerp 
to.Eleude*«r»e, wheee i, arrived > a, )Utk •nfte,t*~7i- ' fOie.. road 
pe#6?* through an epemaocteat, hem and tber# .covered, with 
low jungle, whilst the small, rocky hills and other appear,* 
Mtfif a jndwat*that.the,gf o»nd woe o«c« covered -by sea. 

%m inhabitants of Elaadetorca consisted of .45. men .of the 
fihtnfj«t#>t4er paste, With three children and S * in&Bta i the 
Pfddj^^elds looked Well, and bespoke the Andua|ry«>»* 'the 
pgttple, 3 bwt eoefaewliQW much they cleave to tliejr oUl habits, 
h cansot ravosid aientaoniug that* When I suggested to them 
to friftpt coepaHeut and. other fruit trees, they answered they 
fegd hPt $be , moans of procuring the plants, arid -whet* l, pro* 
thWfjAite^ead e»oh;of them f> young- trees, if they would plant 
md hike core of* them, they looked at one anothec full , a qua* + 
kNS <4 ( gn hour,, till at last, after much palaver among them* 
helves, a decrepit old man came forward, who iadsed,. seemed 


l^fheWi Js^the pfeaftee of hying i?to enjoy, the .frgit^pntL 
^ith > *..SW(>ite on his face “ ff’Ap should * w« da all 4 /m ?*{m* 
HXWA father# and-fathert mmr dni »o, r .which., was $»t once 
eehoedthy the others with land applause^ • M tins- had arisen 
tempt of supetbatmai«Jwri«a> it anight whb» ek«Ae 
MkMSSf*tds*«e# but wl»e»4be;oHl»^ltewfj mdhalMa&ethftl, Jm 
tl»dj #«j*h*aet*o& to eat Mutant* 4f h». fiouWfgePothfmt <k,>Wte 
WWW^*at,tl»ed»ad -precept he waauWfukatiirg, i, and , ..i*8*bi 9gh*o 
mm 0m p j a hmfer hab»t«e<l»M«w»s»e*ithero* <w-*w i**k« 

§ itife*rhh®Phs twwmhha»»4t&WBdiim«ii4t#t4>apt,#ot<phl#« 

**N*« 

ddr feid»«4r.lhl»cin3cr«,arv,b<!a! fedt^trsd# ‘jih iilhfete •vjitfi ? • P 

hMt^gku^fdto *Sm 
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first inspected Vhrgeh At $ 9* m. i Went to tJbue latte* pla^* 
leaving Anetivo* at J to 4 on the left, and arriving at Yhfr-* 
gel at 31> minutes past 4, where 1 1 <mad wo other inhabitants 
bmthe slave* belonging to the Tempt* of the placed J Tte 
r»«ti* is about a piste ^ahd^aeioaa* and seems to n%£ \% ft^t 
above its oSual' height in the had monsoon r a^I wastofotoafcd 
that the bfcddf a branch of the river* mom diy, Waa always 
at that fund overflying With water. It would be vtoTtla 
while to examine tbit titecr accurately a^ fur an \hat of 
Xinge, Which he* the same source, but * northward 
instead of North-eastward towards thb sea n Thera wes na 


boat of any kind, or L would myseU’ have eamwtooed cftptoN 
ing it 4 4 , < * *• 

At | to 5 l l£ft Virgel and reached Aneitvees at k pat* 
5, where I found the paddy-fields in* good OOttdUiot* Uhd 
the following inhabitants Ghtndenadees, 4 ^bbiMtod 

and $ infants ; and 3 Washers and 4 Fare*** belonging to 
the village Nalloer under AneUvoe. The toadfram KUht<* 
detorre to A net Woe is* with the exception of th* flekts, 
completely similar to the Mareudahn at Colombo, end I 
do not doubt that Cinnamon would grow well here. If the 
soil were occasionally blessed with ram, The roed' from Ane* 
tivo* to Virgei plainly shews that the toa formerly flowed 
here j the rock a and the clefts in them prof e that the sea 
was oned their neighbour. The land hereabouts h full 0# 
game > and elephants are In such great numbers that they 
venture to shew themselves in open day in the plains, I 
asked the Waonik why they were hot shot, nr in soma 
man nc ^secured, as they must oanee incalculable injury Id 
the cultivation. He answered 4hat Id years previously- the 
inhabitants had been obligedto pay a yearly intuits olkfele* 
phants, butthnt tax wat’ diicoiHmusd^ 4 and a pnym^f ot 


paddy substituted for it. That to shoot an elephant required 
much powder au 4 wa*a dangerous ehnplayetont* as theahftfifi! 
might receive a hundred* won ads, ^#bjob, if ntyt *lh$ 

prop^ pWee, l# df |4flbMh»^hSm« r 

if without the Und n^IgHt ubt be rp 
He told t ml ftocn to $5 dollars iiuttyto 

the ialjkWteftte «f ttiftg Dfcwrt*’ < • . -> < v'(/S3 

h ._ t ^ iwJa 41* 'ji£hiifcrt'£ t 


the 
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have left this once populous and stdl fruitful ground aecnlplete 
wilderness. n 

r 1 did hot go to Nalioer, As it has no paddy-fields 4n& hut 
h inhabitipiUi wffd labour »*t Anetiyoe, Its potion i* well laid 
down id the map of our Engineer officer Lowe, and as the 
way to ills through a jungle with a circuitous winding* I 
thought the rc&qlf wpuld by on meAris repay the trouble of at- 
tuning it. 

Tuesday, 2$d. 4 — ip minutes to 4Aj I went from 
Aaetlvoe to Kitajtcy, pacing at first tlirough paddy ifie d* r and 
then throngH Jungle foil of elephants, who Were constant- 
ly seed by the tedders 6$ our party add dyiVeo away by shots 
fired at them. Shortly before £ past 8 we reached the river 
^ minutes ^fteV the village itself/ "The itihabi- 
tAnts'co^sikted bt 14 Vertal^s, And 2 ehindettaderl, with 4 
children and % {pfhtttfc df the former The river is very pretty, 
being 4t U ! goeg'i at^doV 80 paces broad, and as the in habitants 
fold for\lle ; i^ were no boats to try, from 2 to 3 fathoms 
de£h, %\ii bofiody cduld tell me if it continued equally deep 
farther up, as nobody had been Vp it 

^ ffitkWeip.A I proceeded to Tirroemougela, and 
catfieHo extensive paddy-fiefdA, all lying waste from want 
d^cofflvarors, but of sufyafcsitig beautyT IloW I wished I 
<jmild transport there 400 Chfhese families, assigning them 
houses oh thd Thigh grbuilds, dnd nupti&ing oti them the 
tafih to cultivate this splendid land'. The stupid Malabar* 
seemed surprized at tony adtnijrafiop, but the Mdlays of my 
escort exclaimed tp their ^wo th&t.they wished it 

xplght tyfe th^ir lot fd have srti^h fine land to cultivate when 
HrUce had tfspireffi , 

^ JjjJBl 1 f^st 51 reached Tirroeniattgale, Wh^IeJ obi| fduufd 
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ViUce so abundantly possesses l determined also to propose 
tu Government |q plant atoliny here, and to settle $i numbfcV 
ot JVJpJays, whose term of $emc^ annually expire * 1 #t T>»«- 
comalee, and Virhb iuVe no means of subsistence. I bjEb Re- 
solved to lay oo$ a small ^Afdeft myself b^te to eneiRiVagc 
otl^r^ tQ do the same* 

'4 he river wite too shallow for navigation* but tbit e$tn* 
not be the case more than three months in the year, leaving 
7 nmmbs to^vall queself n| this easy means of transport 
after deducting 2, when the rains may reaider the torrent too 
violent I left this splendid spot at l f. it. and came back 
just after 5 to 1 lroemaogale. * 

Thursday* ty&th, — AtJio4 A. m 1 cdbtumed my jQUte 
ne> and arrived at & at Mipngamu, whe/e I took iiproy dwell- 
ing at the hohse of a Waiirtid^ whp hht! recently died* To 
my surprise J only found here fclve ^fblldW^ngf rHi$gdte : ft 
Vellalefc, 3 Chindenaders, 3 IVlooRmen, hihd® Of t^s xS^fa- 
ra caste, with 8 chil iren ih all. 1 pert£ive$( that fri^fc-irees 
planted by the late Wanfti6 where neglected and’ Rotting, 
and I reproached t)ie present man very sharply * jfn* lio- 

ness. He rnmle many excuses, and promised $jt*' ’irfy next 
visit I should find great improvement add t incre&Sp in their 
number. " * * 

About ft r. m. I left for Cnngeoem^lte j hefe I found 
10 VWttales and 7 children^ * ^he paddy-fields had been tyl»jg 
waste for many years, the Wnnnt^ told me, from wartt^bf 
water, but that thi9 had not always been the case appeared 
frpp a leiparljtdble stone/ w^ich slood upright in JVop4 df a 
decayed pagoda, Jt tvaa of granite, one foot \ \ J inches .high, 

r >P‘l tom W - Jtp N f and % to S. 9J inches, pn«* fwA . N. to 
anj\ S. tp W. 104 im H On th<s E, pififf was | ftgnye 
sculptured wlucU the Malabars say is the weapon of war 0 f 
the God Wuireyven, who had authority pvey the 8eft add 
the s$ft-co*St> and as it is Jn some respoets sigiilar 4$- Nep- 
tune’s trident, it Inay serve as a farther proof pf %J*r 

apd M. d,e Snmft»eriilY{ifs*rtk)f» thftt the Greeks devJVf A their 
tystem or qiythology toni India. And on the W 
w«;e inscriptions in ptd^bjiivthntfho Nv ipsa vacant. My-tn- 
teqirettr trirnshit#|ktfeAim<^i|«^oiwr4hn« r -t 
- ^ifhe WwiftiiW the seven |*#M§fnf$ti, 

or- Adi pan are, of! the^Udge*iCangoew^iy,i ha»a d<$jpsfed 
tb» held and ,okh^:JSd*«nta|jea to. htf M«r*e‘k *hat 
Village tf> their Gad hLopynaden. . Whose#*#? fcK#dd«s «« 
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IWAT g jifty or takes «ny of those advantages to himself, will 
gj$eiVOu4y sm. The dedication was confirmed Jo the pre- 
fpjiee pf two priests of the castes Ten am and Waraltf- 
pattoem.’' 

At 1 to 4 left Cango welly for Nietepalle, end arrived 
at 5 minutes past 4. There were 6 Veil ales, 1 Karrea 
and ft children residing tlwee. The poddy whs Already mowed 
and stacked here as well as at Parjewelie, where 1 Arrived at 
4 To having quitted Nielepalle at | patft 4. Pat jew el ie 

there Were 14 persons of the Patje caste, with 9 children I en- 
^Uiyed^f the children learned to read and write as they did in 
most MfjIhjSar peaces, a9 I found so few of the inhabitants 
ppsaesaing those qualifications I was veaed to receive the 
Hfjtff par^a had no* learned, and the children 

JIUgH ^UMaUy, 4q ^Uhou| it/' and besides that they had no 
t^a^Aodkthe Wanuia to task for hb* neglect, 
4Ufl %idil ig ihere WW tiro or three of the children who knew 
Vheir Avi^. C;, Igave them small presents, and pro. 
uusen to remember them when X returned, and to reward them 
¥4 Amoved. 

„ ; IX teft* JE^tjewelifi at A past 5, and arrived at $ at the 
4|f44ti^ily.sit|iated village of MuUetievp*, where the paddy 
was aj|p $rcady gathered^ in# and the inhabitants were as 
fqUotys : ofthe Cfciitdenade^ caste and 12 children. Some 

cp^L-upt tardea were growing here, very prosperously# and 
the uncle of the ^aiudA# who resided here, promised me tq 

feveml mure- ^ i * * 

tjjWddy* 26th.~*fn the uwniftg at f, I left for Irrkmtiwoe, 
apd <ACHved ht J past 5. The inhabitants consisted of 19 
VeMhles % children. I returned to.Mulleiwoe afterwords 
to go hack through Perie welly to Moedoetv 
$ X left Mulltetivoe at 3 o'clock, $r*d reached Pertewelly m 
19 minutes , X found b Chifulenadem and 10 Potters living 
here> With ^children. 1 left at | tty 4 and reached Moedoer 
Here l revived to remain for a fen days. 

"274A,— -The boat Batnfnekene arrived from 
9aH|i Two dhonies were dispatched wSthtilefc to Trihcomalee, 
I mMrt^ the Watmid to prepare everything far a jotmhsy to 
^hatnbp^^u^nHiwpe, Kokety, wfrMhfcftnd*- 
i V t eefctved * i bec*et* Ji-dfespatch #rt>m the 

294A#^Sent a%0 *4M, tnypaluokeert And other 
tChuftfcoef'/ and went by sea at 4 tu b to Thai $dace. 
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Fearing ^that M. LoeV^V ma p mlglft be lneorrdct?&nd at l had 
not brought Nichol&on’s with me/* I took a ^Mborman <$f 
Meed tier as h guide, but he led' the A ferand-afoowf *wajf Which 
showed me 1 should have done better to have kept to fhyfnap 
am! my compass. We did tiot reach the Spring of KalkWda- 
maenu till \ to 0, imrChamboer til! | past <3; a distance which 
1 should otherwise have performed in 25 minutee. Ifbuntf 
s*t Chamboer Vellabis amt 8 children. I wgtetted td pad 
the erop^ defelFoyfcd by the etotttn ©f A) $r\\ <bi*t was aSttiri 
«d the fteida were fruitful lit other times. * 

^'ues&ay. 30th . — Left Chamboer at 10 min. to 4 $ reached 
Kolcety at | past 5, leaving Koenetlvob oti the left^ With tlm 
roteqttpn to visit It in the afternoon", hrx my return. Lfptind 
heVe only 4 VellaleS, 3 Washed and l child, apd thus here 
also, from Want <yf population and deficiency of Water the 
paddy-fields were lying waste. At | J paSfc continued 
journey' and at J past 7 reached tfefcancW t fSunu 
the paddy crop already got In. The inhabitants confuted 
8 Chinderiaders and 5 children" ' *' - v ^ * 

Wishing to be in the evening a£ Atbed&fer, ak^Chahcfbder 1 
lying in the heart of 1 the jungle, "Wfrs Inififp^oria^fe from 
heat and the quantity of muSquitoes, I left ISleklnde o* little 
before 12 and reached Koenitivoe at £ past 2, Where the pad* 
dy Was already gathered in and I found a population consist* 
Irfg of 0 Veftlites, 4 Karreasj r krid 4 Smiths, With l cbll^' 
I rerbaiote'd here a very shtfrtf time and arrived again at Cham- 
boer at J past 3, where I Immediately Went Oh board my' 
boat, bmt’toe heavy sfea and shifting S. W. wind oblige me 
to leave my palankeen on fchfe shore, with orders to rembih 
there until I gave a ilghal that there was h chance bf my be^ 
ing able td cmtttdue* 1 my voyage. At 4 o'clock pushed 
and lowing It first, soon gottbl wind in our fav&r, We tack- 
ed passed th^ island of Norwegen, and reached the B; point $f 
the nvbt <Sf» Koetjaer of Moeaoer*at | past 6, and at ^ past 
landed at the plafce itself. I migtehave gone mu^n mortr 
quickly by 1 land, but having Ver^ f WcouHes, I did nbt Wish 
to work them fotr sevemtyi ' Jt * * * *' * 

N Having noweatirety done Withthe ' district <*# Koetjaety 
1 proposed visitifliftfcM of Tam^le^ani & quickly 4s possible,* 
bai the chid Itdte^fmytHadlb aiid^4liu>fielaf^fh the arrival 
of the dhoroes which were to bring mf 4 &mmt$ and f affects 
from IfhnMddii tki!t wvfagei ■ ‘ * ** v 

* W*dtutd&y,3iH.*^*ve<st£ett to the WadnM that «H 
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the headmen of ihe several village* should appear before me 
vfc* following Any. 

a" Thursday, \ si June **r-0*dered the accounts to be broUg|u 

Id me of ail whM l and my suite had taken from the inhabitants 
ef the province ih rice, poultry^ butter, cocaa^nut^fisfo &c. 
and arheethe headmen carnet I ordered each to be paid the 
price Of whet l bad received. The Head rite* refused to ac- 
cept this payment, saying it was contrary to custom, and that 
those small tributes were always willingly given by them, 
but l took advantage of thrs opportunity to shew them how 
Strictly the Government order was to be carried into effect, 
and that it wa$ not allowed either to give or receive presents 
of apy nature whatsoever, 1 assured them that Government 
Wl^Wd<>f fbeir chie! servant? not only not tp exact gift?, but 
elso pot even to receive voluntary offerings; that J as their 
chief set them the example of obedience to my supenpis, and 
should severely punish those who acted in opposition to the 
GaVeritment order ; that tbev knew I had given strict direc- 
tion# that no presents should be brought me, and that I de- 
sired they would at onee inform me if even a measure of rice 
had btteu tftkemfrom them in my name, without the full value 
having been paid for it* That it was not to be wondered 
at tha- a Governor's visit was dreaded, if the inhabitants were 
and taxed wherever he went, but I took them to 
witness if my fonruey could have had any other object but 
theinown gpod, and that they would have reason to gratefully 
remember it, if they only followed the advice ^ had given 
them* I then insured on their receiving the money offered 
them \ imard and decided some complaints, andr directed the 
Wannii to retain the headmen of the villages till Hm next 
tovaal e*»ry moment expected ^tbe fv^tymnUou of the 
Government against present? befog taken, tor afrjrp from 
Tnncomafoe, nnd I was desirous that the inhabitants should 
be foaifo fully ae^uamfod ^jrh *he desire^ of ^o^ernmedt in 
ttys respect* \ - * * / K 

si L Inthse^fogi at } pan B f the two dhohl^s came in from 
TTincouiaiee,andIordered everything to be |>re parcel for my 
m Saturday mornfog pr fo the #*$$$& according 
*k would p#iwtfo ** ^ t 

' ^lysate { mm a? safest 

" ,toll^’WlTWi ffiJwdt.'-.' r, and injf owtt Itoili^r/ aseWfc to appear 
upder arm^ if;?t th« inliabiii^Vs tt'#' ihr»H lageaiMi the head - 
men of the neighbouring plaee*, having been Palled together 
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by beat of drutn, 1 ordered the Government Proclamation, 
translated into Malabar, to he audibly rend to them, and the 
flags and pennon? of my vessels and the Goverhmeot boats 
flying* 81 guns were fiired as soon as the reading was oYeiyas 
I thought it requisite to attach ae much ceremony as possible 
to the business, in order to impress it more deeply on $he 
memory of the people who really possess, hardly, any things ^ 
human nature but the outward form? I desired them to state 
if they clearly, understood what they had heard; if not, it 
should be explained to them. They answered in the affirm** 
tive, but added they did^not consider it honorable to them to 
have received payment far every measure of paddy they had 
given for, my, use j but ,1 told, them it was only a proof 
them how obedient l was, and how obedient 1 should equally 
require them to be, .that in my absence the Wunni&*wus their 
chief, and that if they had any reason to complain of him* 
two of their number should come to me to Trinciiinalce^ but 
not raise a mutiny, as had too often happened. Thin sending 
of complaints however should never be done without} the 
knowledge of the \Vanui&> who on his side .would nftver*, be 
permitted to stand in the way of their complaints being 
warded to me. I ordered all this to be slowly u*ph4ncd to 
them, and had the satisfaction of hearing them rOafei^ the* 
they were sensible of disadvantage my visit would give them* 
They then begged ! would send them the cocoa-nut plants I 
had, promised them* , and even the men of ESepdeton^ >ylf?i 
had previously been so indifferent with regard to this cultiva- 
tion, said they would exert themselves to, promote tt> since;! 


had expressed a wish to.thak effect ; that the. poo ref, sort 
would require these plants for nothing, bul thai in- 

habitants would ghu$y*P*y for any that fhey;^Mght ^receive. 
I then particqlariy^wprfiftfed op the Wajmi4 to eucQQf jtgc this 
cultiyafipn^ by his cxample, and to 5£« th^MUe ? children rp- 
ceived, $p : good an education as x«uld given, them* I as- 
sured them it was the particular desire of pur common 
vernmeut not only to protect . tlie * r 

happiness as titey^ould^on . 

J^r|ida#i^4,whlch4 totr i fjUa^i ^ ^btyining* ,JQ 

present the poorer Inhabitants i'cmtt for 

mMm?** 'MA 


tyhabitiuTt, th«pan»Uei 

rn%Pmfcm$. 


mm* 


P W 
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| then ordered the detachment to mdrch off, and Resolved 
ftf thf afternoon to commence my journey to Tambiegam. 

o'clock t quitted Moetloer, and jk§ on account of, cori- 
Cffry winds, my boat as well as the dfioniea were obliged id 
keep in shore, It Was 9 before we reached the bay Of Tam* 
hlegaj» t and beat in, again &t a stiff S. ty. and W* $. W. 
w^wd. , 


/ Saturday, 8rd.—> Arrived at | past $ Jii the liver of 
Tftinbleg»in, and landed at 3 at Moeftmddie, from which 
place 1 passed through paddy-field* to the rest-house of 
Koejrekoedderripo. At Moelliaddie, I was received with the 
ususi national ceremonies by the Modltar Pon Francisco 
Kanrtegetandigfc Kemisgerhna I was too unwell to attend 
thll flay to business, but I understood 'th^t the report was 
well-founded which 1 had heard at Moedoer, that the scoun- 
drel Soepamanien and other inhabitants of Tamblegam had 
goife to Colombd, declaring it to be their intention to com- 
plain to Government of tny conduct and that of the Modlwr of 
the^tetriot. I was requested to address Government at once 
respScting him, hnt declined doing so, hdping that if I were 
catted ito»On f tOAnswer his complaints, *1 might represent him 
hi thflt i%ht* that TriiWomalee and Tumblegana might be 
ftjfr Sv*r ff£lfv*red ? from him. 

* I thinh r thifl a convenient place to record my opinion 
Wfthyespect td> the improvement of the state of agriculture in 
ICoetjacr, but I must previously observe that the following 
reasons prevent a& much being done io this resp&HasJT 
should dssire* y 


, 4 l,^4*fealrcity of inhabitants, ahd the hopelessness re- 
ihfldytaff itm sc*yc]ty* 

^^i^j^ltedisposithm of tlie few resideiUs, whose reform*- 
U>U$h time) an? excels of putience a^fd per sever- 
fjrtfcbiplbs well laid down. * 

l S.^-fie^ei^hcy of money, which I believe the Company 

Uflll tnn uhdcrtakje to sUrply, and which stiil is absolutely 
i^Uired tsb make, odVSfofce# ami also *%o pteppre hfoplettledts, 
whidft may dotUpettea^ for theMHrvnc of labourers m<\ to in- 


ffff I 1 ciWttfbti &*&&&<* 

* •** * w* fr* 

are jMgU$miFmm* lends, #ftdth4 
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remaining third formerly cultivated anij |>ai tlv pv sr ill, 
bu,t by r r et£udiug M t| )}$ third into square acies it vfi|l easily bg 
seem how 5 incapable i|ie $ipajt population, if >eyfcp,eom* 

ppatijL puttie most industrious persona on the kca of 4he 
e^u:lh> lypufd be to properly manage^ improvement* ^nThe 
first place an increase of the population must be taken Statao 
consideration, and in tins respect the following measures* 
with clue submission, appear to me the best adapted tor the 
purpose. 

1. To ‘oblige parents who have marriageable children to 
apportion them to each, other with the following dovVry t— * 
A buildrhg or residence valued at ............. . Uds. 10 

v 6 buffaloes properly broken to the plough .. ,, 14 

A cofcly, to help ih sowing the ground ,, 

£ an aimnoqnm of seed corn ,, 3 

Implements to plough, sow, &e . . I, 

Clothes* washer, batber, for one year.. .... 8 

Then, with this outfit of... ftds. 3&J 

a poor house-keeper, for the rich need not be limitted ip their 
tiifts, has a sufficient income for one year, and may reckon, 
on an average of good and bad years, to obtain a sixfold re- 
turn, which will at least give him a subsistence. I have here, 
howe\ er, placed matters on their very worst footing, but I 
hope to be able to shew that with spme further ^rifling help, 
such as a rake, a cart to contain the seed, ami a Water o* 
wind-mill for each large village* every house-keeper might sow, 
at least three times as many ammonams, and thus reckon ott 
six times the returns above mentioned ; and it the Honorable 
Company would itself make an advancev of seed-corn and 
remif tl>e tenths for about five years, I firmly believe * the ioss 
would be fully made up to* them by the great increase they 
would derive from this encouragement of industry. This 
remedy for the want of population would certainly be of alow 
operation but its effects would be rnpre certain, and it Would 
bind Jhe inhabitants among each otfiey incJJne them 

to reciprocate tllje ben^pts they derive f^ra. Government. 

Thp te > induce; stranger^ to seule* 

the^^k^tl^ f prob^dity of U Island it- 

*Mdf <* wdfjphe there ta,to>tSb$ 

l#fogf£4t;|a popitlation^i^^es^^ 
iug up, lands tQ4vMVt^rh^lv^ «>f grants to be 

obiaippd Joe tbi%dPWiflce* ? In? there* are waste- 
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lands sufficient, which indicates that theca is an eq^ai want Pt 
labourers ther® wfeita** In Jfj^#|iapa,Urn, if any man are 

iafUricd to th$ - Wapny affords a 

laf$e sco^wior fcheif j^aberti^iis^# 4 hj 0 <aUy, resource then is 
to invite people frbm the< coast* * *wta i a the famine, of 1782 
aad^Ss I pointed out to tavern ra#nt Jhe, policy of doing so, 
bnfdh appeared to ^hem that the attachment of the Coast people 
to their mvn places is so great, that although temporary want 
would induce them to ueaort here, as soon as they 'had earned 
a trifle* i hey woald prefer at once returning and gaining a 
difficult liveHhood at* home to settling here with, comparative 
plenty Intcsmarriages^however, might prevent Husband it 
might be to the, advantage of Government to engage pilgrims, 
who yearly come to Ceylon to visit the Kattcrgamrao temple, 
ifahev* be agriculturists, weavers, or workmen of any kind, 
td settle in the island, lor all the others are traders, whose 
r^idence would be rather prejudicial than profitable, as they 
itop&rt mUch and export little, 
t* £Fbe third, and perhaps speediest, way would be to plant 
colonies of Java people^or persons called Panaks-— the Chinese 
better still — -but Lcartnot estimate the probable cost 
of sufch* agricultural Colonies, although the profit to be 
detiveit from them would be incalculably greater, as it is 
dferr 4 tnjfckat one hundred Chinese families would do more 
^ 4 h<lthan 600 Malabars. Xhe possibility of effecting this 
appears to me tho problematical I would » therefore suggest 
tlhfix disbanded Malays 'and, o^aroidiscbargecl soldiers, who 
afg*now arColombomr elsewhere, living from 'hand to ^iouth, 
herd and ijfduoed settle in places where 
^MvfcticffilXormerly took place but has been stopped «by the 
thbeiukw* *>f the inhabitants, c fffoe Xhombo shews there are 
b%«f^wrVclh»les in the Koetjaer district,; and the other castes, 
tttitttt hg£ whonif j there are many -i Moormen, , will > speedily 
snval|amnrte with the Malays, so that this would give us a 
prospect ofsomdfceetng matf uncultivated tracts brought into 
culuvatlrMfC^ iq mm n o 

f 4 Befdre t prbeeed,to poi ilt out the difficulties .which pre- 
senf themsek^ tb myWdd, l may mention tbit? the district 
of 10 e tofge chough* to afford scope^fthbtryitvg at the 
$arrte tm^^m^4ht^e^ruh *pl*AS Id hmt bi*i£Otk»ned,r nor is 

inhabitants ,in any man^ 

residents. ,, . lt , 

^•^Thte'tlfifiur^of th^Mhab&tanfcsiis - very closely "allied to 5 that 
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of savage life*- 1 - toothing hat ^ear^dft^cessity forms <as yet the, 
bond df their society, ' f’fear o# befogs overcome by savage > 
blasts, or proBhbiy by ‘ o«fc AttOffteryunites them* aadUtbis 
fedr itulhceA t'hehii'like Spidefi» %& feel istoeir way cauAiowsly* 1 
and in a mAntfe^ t& to^%'Uhdravr * from the tltotofi, 

iimtoedfAtety iffiy dtfrYger 1 vhay AA^tor ttt^thfeaten them, i Bis- 
trust is a l&aditofg priWiple AnVong them, Pain ami misfore ; 
tune mfnf^led With hlessihgs And prosperity unite men in a 
more civilised st Ate, 4 btot these affections in a Savage state, 
before any prtofpler *s$?n fi 6e of religion has been introduced, only 
lead the mind t<y dwell with a sort of natural instinct On 
the e^dstertc^ of g6od and evil’ beings, whom they imagine 
to influence their lkAs $ and as in every* man's experience 
the nhrribeh of b'Ad days exceeds that of tke good days,. more 
time is devoted to propitiate an evil being than to honor 
a good bHrtg. This will explain why in the province of 
Khetjaer everywhere places are found in which either yearly 
or monthly the so-named Devil-dances are celebrated, and 
the Brahrilin priesthood, who have introduced their religion 
in a very incomplete manner, have found it necessary to 
exhibit all that is terrible in their, faith, nil that promises 
much, and attracts attention by pomp, to impress upon these 
savages that benevolence rather than malevolence is an, at- 
tribute of the Almighty. Persons not farther advanced in 
their knowledge of A deity, cannot be thodght to possess 
any superior idea of rAdiproteaf* duties, and the little atten* 
tion bestowed by the parents on their children,, and the 
children on their parents; supports this maxim* 1 must bow?* 
eVer pay thfA trfbufo to the -femhle sex, that 1 have seen 
mothers Anxious for their young onesi whilst the fathers, 
exhibited nd car ^ or for them whatsoever* The chil- 

dren testify ^e^tiM^itidifihreriA'e, and When this , is the case* 
friendship of attachment ^ust be unknown qualities* I havur 
neVer seen xltiempf assist difoh pother, 

certain that tb#y Would rather? suffer i^iyapit, than t hy mutual 
co-operation relieve each other from a common pressure* 

To change ihe^Wspofei tion 6t apeople of this nature, I 
think it would be ad visa ble to foufcb*th«ijr ssdMove, a qm% 
liBcatiOT v wM4h ^fey ^eeffi- abiui^anUy possessed* Titled 
Are cheii^ gifeA; Ufld WgMykjvalttfbd by thefo : but they 
should be sparingly dealt loiiti *in-? order riot a to be under- 
estimated, among those wkobfoughfc the greatest extent erf* 
land into cultivation or planted the largest number, oft' fruit- 
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trees. There are in the limits of ihe Kandian district not 
many opportunities for laying out .paddy-fields*— th« heayy 
jifcOglenot admitting of easy removal by the few inhabitants* 
but 1 have been assured that arena trees,- cocoa-nuts, coffee, 
indigo*. cotton, jack trees, &c,,&c\,wouid grow most luxuri- 
antly f* bamboos and reeds already rise in perfection in the 
morasses, and indeed few tilings would he < found out of 
place, were the inhabitants to devote the time they can 
spare from sowing to the trifling labour of planting the trees 
and occasionally clearing the ground around them. To en-> 
courage, them to do this, some distinction should separate 
the indpstrious from the idle natives, and I think the effect 
would he soon perceptible. In the first place, the very lads 
of 44 or jearsokf, seeing that industry produced honor 
tvs, well as plenty, would dosomething more besides letting out 
their father’s cattle in the morning and fastening them up at 
pight. Every village should have its .schoolmaster capable 
oi ^eaching the cialdren to read and write, hut this should 
be.dpue rso as not to intrude on the time necessary for field- 
4$bpur. Orown*up lads might take the two hottest Imurs 
9jf the, (lay for t, he purpose of being taught, and devote the 
ifest of tlmir time . to helping their father in his labours, 
lounger bo vs might give up more time to learning, but 
tjhey might also assist in gathering and clearing coffee, pep- 
per, and cotton. Nobody who could not read and write 
should b$ admitted to hold any authority or office in this 
village * and it might be advantageous gradually, to intro- 
duce t)ie Christian religion, so as to inculcate proper duties 
tpjtyards apd feelings of attachment towards other men, 
u ^sJ\op4d by po means hold it pecepsary tn confine re- 
ligious principles to Christianity, for e t Yf?ry °nc must agree 
rne >( tb|it no set of mqxcanhempre detestable than the 
(Jhr^tipn, $ofl]jerj£ a^da^u^palmn and 'Trp^^palee, who are 
mostly MplpbaKj 2 ,h«d who are often seep' acting, the ,*numme- 
r^f ; of going »«jfflw*r to wash ond besmear themselves 
witches* a^fte^i buying ta,^ tho.holy Saqr^na^nt, as if the 
cef’ernony they just gope through; needed that subse- 
^pcnf purification. ; Heading and writing l deem as necessary 
foir f^ chjWre/t jas^Jto(ciiig , them, to labour, , Both prevent 
i d } e » < w^ll denominated the dev i 1 9 q pillow ; 
aud self-esteepi which ip the first princi- 
ple of ^Tbe habitude of labour would assirni- 

Chinese, and I am convinced if they 
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were, accustomed us children to work, the) would not grow 
up in idleness and corruption* as the Malabar* novy do. At 
Trincom&lee and elsewhere I wished tu introduce the prod no* 
tioo of honey and hatching eggs in 4he European manner 
through the. heat of dung~^the first would give abundance 
of wax, and the second increase the quantity of poultry, be^ 
sides affording work to the female children, who should also 
be taught, if the cotton plantation flourished, to spin. But 
all tin* would require patience and uu wearied application, and 
time alone could introduce so general a system of improve- 
ment among the natives. 

The greatest difficulty which I apprehend arises from mV 
not knowing whether the Honorable Company wo :ld advance 
the expense necessary to prepare machinery to supply the 
deficiency of human labour, the people themselves not being 
able to make or pav for what they* require. '1 he machine 
I would have made consist of 4 beams united in a square, 
in which there should be fixed by iron screws two cylinders 
full ot iron pins in such a manner that they could turn round 
easily ; these pins should be from 3 to 3^ ruches long and 
fixed in such a way that the pins of the first cylinder or roll 
of heavy wood should come precisely in the place where the 
second cylinder had none. To this kind of plough 4, 6, or 
more buffaloes should be harnessed, and they would work 
regularly so that not alone the weeds and roots would be 
drawn out by the iron pins, but the ground would be at once 
trodden bv the cattle, «ud smoothed by the beams, leaving 
only the holes made by the pins, and thus there would be done 
at the sanrm time work which would occupy six times as much 
labour. The other implements I would recommend for every 
workman, are a seed-cart, and 3, or more scythes. The 
first of these I could probably not describe so ad to give a 
proper conception Of what 1 mean H tO^ pefform, but I Will 
only say that whereas now a Malabar mam sows one parrah 
of seed a day, a child with tins assistance might sow twenty, 
and further i hat the seed would fall «ui' proper distances and 
not be widely and uselessly scattered. The scythes need 
not be described but they would hel$hh man Who now inow^ 
half a parahu"da^ti>\^i duWh t < &\j^^b greater* quantity, al- 
though it cannot bejjrceisely stated holy mytth, as one-man 
works so mrych mote tepidly tfiab bi$ neighbour. \ ^ 

Every village should also have a mill worked Jiy buffa** 
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dr wind. I should prefer the* agency of^the 
li&t/tte water mills ’Would noffc£ easily erected, aftd Would *he 
liable to destruction fronvwny Wtisealeulatioft of the force of 
thfe stream in 0 edit* far y montfoUh, besides* which/ one yeftf' 5 * 
experience ‘WOOld foot ahWaysbe » corre£Vguld& for t fre ‘ next 
year 9 . ^^Mills Worked by brtWAtoe# cbsi** dumber Of cattle »und 
a dumber of labourers, but wind-mills ufdy be 5 stationed where 
riift&t 4 necessary, knd do equal work with 1 brother two united. 
They require' 1 ft tie human tafhour, arrd esUmsute less to be fear- 
ed in this district thatf'toO much Witkl* < These nulls will re- 
duce fckmpaddy to vice fof sale* and save much excuse in the 
carriage, for a man* who now carries 3 parr&hs of paddy may 
the nit rans port the same Quantity of rice valued* at a$ much 
again* and which now with its husk is a bullock load. 

1,u I % halt" now proceed to say a few words Oft the administra- 
ted '6f the province. * 

1 RUtfHaer, which haS been only about 20 years subject to 
the IdoborUble Company, Wafc previously governed by a \Vaftni& 
Of tft& Rtftj^of Kandy, who, as all subordinates distant from 
tfcaft-lsUpeftbrSdo, governed Arbitrarily, and a£ the Court only 
th^fehtehdd and carried the thfeht into execution, the in- 

hhbitftdts ivOVer thought of fbrW&rdirrg their complaints tbKan- 
dy, r in titma whenever oppression drove them to do 
sdl 'SMtttfe the ‘Company have held the province, the same 
irfoflemf goVerhment has existed, but the WanniA is more lb 
authority. Xt has however Always been found, 
tHkt 'dlthottgh the Company has* never insisted on any eh amges 
drfeottghtfttfy profit from the province; yet <the most trifling 
been received* with it mutinous Spirit, If it dith 
# 6 t ^ihftHhe coibprehensfdb* the^rruttves 5 T ami it 14 
even thought that the Governor EthOhteiywkb* was assassinat- 
ed r %ome^fe since, WAS the 9 lo^;-bftt bot less effectual, 
ill-feeling. " A tt^tal ohahge ; of p*ule would 
tWreford Wet ^very easily atfcompVtehecly even the re~ 
M#t f bf \t$ cotuferopktidn > woo Id be 'sure " to to 1 a 

<h&erti 6 tv bf- the^inhfebU&itt** Although therefore 1 have 
shown hoW many advantages wot&d e$ 8 befrom the in- 
tltldtiSN^^'O^ flthdiiiqitci^ fcesidentA, yethit^ f ^buWr ‘be better 
ttf uf‘^he ' fefftdy ^ttitfaep resent in h a- 
bUiaiti convinced by ^'xpgHUftee of the 

Um e §#tS? :{ fc fVotn Any ttmasuveSbf^ prbve ih e*tft ; how 
be under A Biivope&it; Gwernbr > of ve 
than under out of their lazy, idle, native headmen* oft* 
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lyAnxiou* ^further hiaown Merest*. In ;the*jne^Uimet jit 
would 'be proper to appoint ^ Forrester (Sq suhtyagter'k «## ia* 
Java, young or at least motive, Jo superintend the cptypguof 
timber for thqiGompany^the sa<iue o> t ao plight visit 
ent parts of the province to jsee^if agriculture was ^ properly 
attended to — he might, likewise look, after the brickworks, 
and without having any direct influence keep up the industry* 
of the inhabitants, by threatening* to inform the Government 
if they remitted their efforts. This would accustom them grj*^ 
dually to receive a European Governor among them. 

Every year* the Commandant of Trincomalee should se- 
lect a time at which the fewest vessels arrive, to make A 
tour in the province-— the best period for a similar excursion 
is just previous to, or during the sowing season, when he 
may see the efficiency of the dams, and whether they are laid 
in the best places. In every district he should have, a piece 
of ground cultivated at his own expense, without requiring 
the services of the inhabitants for that purpose, and U\ po£* 
sibie he might cast the first seed into it himself. It is desir- 
able that his visit may be looked forward to as a blessing mi 
not a burden, and he muat therefore scrupulously' pay for every 
grain of rice he Or hi$ suite take from the natives At the 
same time the advancement of the young people in their learn- 
ing and their labours should be inquired into > ft penknife and 
pencase might be giVen to the lad who Writes best — -ft hand- 
some pruning-knife to him who has best assisted bis father in 
the cultivation ofshis trees — a new scythe to the best agrieul* 
turi$f— and each present should be accompanied .with an oU 
signed bydhe Command an tv And shewing thecau&e'of the glfG* 
This would give rise to Emulation of which every class from the 
throfte downwards stands in need. * [ 

I ihay bet told I might aa well attempt to raise costly 
in theair; as to implant virtue and industry among . Mal&bft* 
people-<--my answer will however be thf same as. that of -the 
old Philosopher, who was reproached with believing ip the 
soul’s immortality— r c< If I err, my error is sweot-^deprive mb 
not of its consoling* ipfloence l ; ’ ,*»«* * * 1 t t* 

The reflection of not uoprofitaWe 

to tfoeiety ifl a nmnyiu^i^tr beadest^ 

tute of feeUng ^VholikwA not ftbinfc thtsj^a#<]f* hbfhoi aofScG 
ent, and if even nttyi p ropositions &h wkf teHhoto 
persuaded the having edvanetd thfcmwill not bei V^gftd/fcgainst 
me as a reproach. 
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Sunday, 4 tk* — Though suffering from ill-health, I left 
Jtooylkoedijeripoe at J past 4 p. m. anti hailed the following 
.Villages or hamlets : — 

Inakketiddel.. . . & mins. S. S. W. from Koovlkoedijerippoe. 
Ajettngetiddel . .33 ,, W. from Makketiddel. 

Nayematiddel. . 3 ,, S. W. by S. from AyenagetuhUd 

Nadewoepirim- 

bedddel, .... 16 ,, N. E. from Nayematiddel 

Wannanmadottd- 


del 10 „ N. E. from Nadewoepb imbo. 

Moellimldi .... 6 ,, 8. E. from Wannamuado. 

The Hiver 3 ,, N. N. E. from Moelliaddl. 

Wannirjiea 5 ,, W. N. VV. from the River. 


K^ovlkoedyerip- 

poe 9 ,, N. W. from Wannitjiea. 

Tn most of these villages, the publy was already stacked, 
but I regretted to find that the tank of Kandelay had not 
given a sufficient supply of water to properly irrigate all 
the lands in cultivation, so that much of the produce had 
Withered o t was withering, only half-ripe, in the field. 

Monday. 5th . — In the morning I despatched some com- 
plainants, and in the afternoon about 4 o’clock, visited the 
fallowing places : — 

Pandam.. « . . 8 minutes S. E. from Kooylkoedijeripoe. 

Pietjeate... .*4 „ $. VV. from Pqinlaria. 

Karretje . * ... 4 ,, Isl. E, from Pietjeate. 

Kaliimendoe* . 6 ,, N. from Karritje — Here I visited 

the tree Patti niamman Kooyl, where the Malabar King Kol- 
lekpte Raja who built, the tank of Kandelay, erected an altar 
about the base^ consisting of 3 granite stones, on the 8. E, 
-side of the tree —that on the right hand appeared to have 
been the capital of a column — it was 3 feet long, broad, 
and 8 inches thick ; the middle stone appeared to have been 
hallowed out . } the third was of irregular shape, and ab»ut 
tip feet distant, to the N. K. of the altar near a Devil’s tree 
wjfrieli had been blown down, lay a fourth atone of a similar 
kth4 If^that at the right of the $d tar. 

JCottaipi^Hiaddi* . 4 mins. W.S. W, from KaTlimendoe. 

. . 8 „ JEh by N. from Kottampalliaddi 

, ... 6 „ W. by £J.|rom Sammantoers^* 

.* Paf . * * > ..13 p , W* S. Vtf. from Sippietiddel. 

]^0fiiyikoedijeripoel9 ,, \V. by S. from Pmtimeudoe. 
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I found the paddy gathered in hfere also $ b^t I cannot 
omit observing that there is prdbably nothing more beautitiil 
than the environs of Kooy lkoedijeripoe. A low plaih consist- 
ing of paddy fields is snrrotiudcd by snulll elevations at short 
distances frofat each otli£f, tt {fo tf Which the villages appear as 
so many islands, tidatihg ArHottg tile pdddy which is waV'e<! by 
thh Wifidil. ' Bach of these elevatidhs is crowned by a plume 
of cocoa-nuts, and the shading of the light green fields not 
yet mowed, the bftvteh yelloW of those already finished, and 
the dark green of t Fie trees, combine to form one of those 
pictures which everywhere attest the superiority of nature 
over art. * 

Tuesday, 6th . — little after 6, left Kooylkoedijjeripoe,* 
and arrived in twenty minutes in the bay of Tamlegauihie,. 
Both sides of th£ river from N. to S. are covered With a ’spe- 
cies of trees, which only serves to impede the landing — they 
consist of thousands of roots thickly interwoven, add form a 
clump to the height of from 6 to 8 feet above wdteV $ I * be- 
lieve it is the same tree which prevents persons getting hshhtfe 
in several parts of the West Indies, and which is nahtetl by 
French naturalists i( Man* tiers” Sailed round the bay/ d 
correct survey of which is still wanting, and at ten minutes 
past 9 came to Kimiaay, situated on the left of the , bay, 
where I found 1 1 Moormen and 7 children residing. The 
place might supply a sufficient quantity of bamboos and canes. 
The sugar reed grows wild j it is not of the best tihd but 
might be improved by cultivation. Left Kimiaay at f6 and 
arrived at \ past 1 at the Aid'd th of the river of Taniblegafn- 
me, and 23 minutes lat£r at Kooylkoedijeripoe. 

Wednesday , 7th . — This day was taken up in answering i 
a despatch which I had the Honor to receive from Govern- 
ment, and in copying my Journal for fransibissioh. In the 
evening I went td visit the celebrated of Tamblegam-/ 

me •, the situation of Which is from fi. to tV\ in length, 
Brahmin chief priest, accompanied by soAle others, received 
me and gave the usual gift, of a lime and some 4 flowers, 

I requested him to shew me the two celebrated Images, the 
only ones saved from the tei^ple ^a thousand pillars, on the 
arrival of the Portuguese. . After 0Ucu difficulty, yyhiyh^t 
believe a present wViieb I otfer^d him was very efqydciph^ r 
removing, He acceded to irxy request t yvas not allov^e&io 
approach nearer than* ffie ftrst.plaee of prqstrafion, bift 
temple waa ^eti liglif^d up^f iAarta^ed ,to discern, With th 
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aid of my telescope, two idols in a sitting posture on a sort 
of altar. They were so covered with cloths that the faces 
ah ne were seen* In the front was the image of the King 
Koneespr, and on his left in an oblique line, was that of his 
Queen Isoewrie Armen — these images were brought from 
tl»<“ Coast by the King Kollekote, the founder of the tank of 
Kandelay, and by him presented to the temple of a thousand 
pillars. They came originally, according to tradition, from a 
mountain to the north of the Coast exactly in the centre of 
the world, and which can now only be attained hv the aid of 
wings. This appears to me to have a metaphorical meaning, 
and to signify, that a man should so detach himself from the 
world and cultivate religion as to become a perfect Saint. At 
least from what they told me, 1 considered that they had 
some allegorical idea of this nature. 

When the ceremonies were over, the priests took an op- 
portunity to represent to me that whilst Tamblegamme was 
under the King of Kandy, the tenths of the produce of the 
lands were collected as a tribute to that prince, who however 
relinquished the half, or a twentieth share, in favor of the 
Pagoda; that since the Company had taken the entire tax, 
death had entered the country and the harvest was diminish- 
ing yearly. That before the death of the Commandant Schor- 
er, they had obtained a promise from him that he would re- 
quest permission to assign at least 600 parrahs of paddy 
yearly foi the support of the temple, that it might not perish 
from want of funds, that as M, Schorer had died before the 
fulfilment of his promise, they solicited the same favour from 
me. 1 gave my word that I would forward* their petition to 
Government, on whom alone however the accomplishment 
of it would depend. 

Thursday , 8th . — Left Kooylkoederipoe at J past 4, and 
proceeded to the famous Kandelay, a name never uttered by 
the Malabars without fear. Every effort was employed to 
induce me to relinquish this journey — warnings, exhortations, 
and what was more likely to be effectual, examples of inquisi- 
tive travellers, who had, shortly after this excursion, either 
died or been subject to consumptive illness — this I knew to 
be true, but my mind was made up to the trip, and nothing 
could dete|me from it. The advantage of the tank of Kan- 
delay famine agriculture of the district was too important to 
allow to abandon my proposed inspection of this famous 
1 feared not the renowned devil Boedom, who, as 
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servant of the great King Kollekoete, was forced to excavate 
this tank in six days and ever after to watch over its preserva- 
tion 5 but I own I was rather alarmed at the attempts and 
machinations of the superstitious persons I was likely to meet, 
who imagine they merit heaven when they rid the earth of an 
unbeliever, and I therefore took the precaution to ensure the 
approbation of the Heathen priests. 1 toid them it was not 
my wish to ridicule their belief with respect to the dangers 1 
should have to encounter, but I pitied their feais — that I nnly 
desired io inspect a magnificent piece of art, the work of mor- 
tal hands, although their faith taught them to ascribe it to 
supernatural agency— that I intended nothing which would 
interfere with tiieir prejudices, and should be even glad it they 
would accompany me. They consented to this, and at | past 
6 wc reached Dannatikalloe, where I saw a piece of granite, 
across which the road runs, the top of wnich above ground 
measures in length 90 paces, and in breadth 1*2, and is formed 
of one single slab. At the extremity of this there is a well of 
reasonable depth, and which was much deeper before travel- 
lers had thrown in pieces of wood and stone, which have 
spoiled the water, though naturally very good, lhis s’one 
goes by the name of “ the stone of the washerman s wife / a 
personage whose wondrous deeds are so manifold that I direct- 
ed a collection of them to be made, having myself seen se- 
veral works of wonder which are ascribed to her. r lhe well 
served her to wash in and the stone to beat the clothes on. 

At l past 7 we reached Parrewie-paanjaan, and saw a 
granite slab 6 cubits long and broad, lying from S. E. to 
E. and N. W. to W. On this there is an inscription, which 
from some visible characters, appears to be in Cingalese, 
yet the still intelligible words are too few to allow its import 
to be made out. Under the inscription are two animals, one 
two-footed, the other quadruped. The one is intended, I 
think, to represent a peacock, the other from the head seems 
to be a dog, but from its posture a lion, yet they are now so 
faint that this opinion is mere guess-work. Near this stone 
are several pieces, some like pillars, the others of various 
shapes j and as the stone is called " the washerwoman s led, 
this may be thought to have been its props or feet. 

At \ past 8 we came to Winderaselem Waaykael $ near 
the current of a stream which commences at the tank of 
Winderaselemkolom* where I arrived at 9. — Tradition relates 
that this tank was constructed by Winda-Reser, a servant ot 
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King Kollekotte, in obedience to the orders of his master, but 
it is of limited extent. 

About 10 o'clock we reached Pondegelkattoe, where the 
priest begged me to descend for an instant from my palan- 
keen, which I the more readily did as I wished to examine the 
so-named “ womans steps/' These consist of very heavy stones 
piled one on the other, which form nine stairs, twenty paces 
in breath, and having descended these, a portion of the 
tank comes in sight. The legend says that these stones 
were placed here by the women who brought dinner to their 
husbands whilst labouring at the tank, and that each woman 
brought to it a stone and a basket of earth. This narrative 
ill accords with the tradition that Boedom, with six other 
fellow-devils, completed the work in six days, hut it leans 
more to truth. When the tank is full, these steps form a 
portion of its boundary, but now I passed first several natural 
limits consisting of rock and hills, before I readied the work 
of art, which is more easily seen and admired than describ- 
ed so as to give a correct idea of it. The tank is not of brick- 
work as I had imagined, but of slabs of granite of wonder- 
ful magnitude, and the astonishing part ofit is how they ever 
were brought there, for the exact fitting evidently shews that 
it is a work of art. Entering one third of the distance within 
the limits, we reached the well through which they say 
the water runs before it passes under the artificial moun- 
tain near it, whence it discharges itself by copper or stone 
mouths, and forms the stream to which the province of 
Tamblegamttfe is so highly indebted for its fertility. This 
well is only divided ffom the tank by a boundary of twelve 
steps, cornposed of extremely heavy blocks of stone, which 
are easily s^n to, baye been fashioned by human labour, but 

are,, npfi of brick- work apd are already indented in the 
middle through the force of the water. The well is 30 feet 
^diameter au<h when I saw it, had 5 cubits water in it, but 
Only t\vo of thd steps wer^ covered, Whereas in the bad mon- 
apon not only the 13 steps ape inundated but the tank itself 
cU*cha?ge & its wafer oyer those steps info the well. The ca- 
npl A conducts the, water at low-title into the well, is 4 

cubUs and ; ^ : broad^ but cannot easily he measured on 
account of the current, which increases so 

much nea||p^pimaal, which passes under the hills, that no 
if. Having inspected this work with 
feelings of highest veneration for the great Benefactor of 
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mankind who had constructed it, 1 clambered over the hill 
to witness the discharge of the water. Half way up I found 
a stone with the same figures on it as 1 have already describ- 
ed, and if my astonishment was great at seeing the current 
on the one side, it was far greater on obtaining sight of the 
force of the discharge on the other. A stone of about 22 feet 
in length, but whose thickness cannot be determined, as part 
of it. is buried in the earth, nor its bread th as it is partly im- 
bedded in the hill, forms the door over which the water 
passes. Upon this division stones are placed 3| feet thick, in 
such a manner that the three form mouths 5 feet high and 3 
feet broad. These are again covered by a sculptured square 
stone, 10 feet long, 12 broad, and 4 thick, the back part clos- 
ing on the hill. I cannot conceive how this structure has 
been effected, but it is certain that the most complete manu- 
facture could be no great improvement on it. The force of 
the water is hereby reduced $ and the depth of the water in the 
mouths was not more than 5 inches, but in the rainy season 
it entirely fills the mouths, and makes a tremendous noise, 
heard at an amazing distance. 1 had in the mean time re* 
markahly augmented the rapidity of the stream by ordering 
some filth to be removed which impeded the current near the 
mouth of the well, and I pointed out to those who had come 
with me, that if they did this annually, there must indeed fall 
very little rain, if it did not provide them with sufficient water 
for their fields, as was now the case, and I ordered the Moed- 
liar to takp special care that the inhabitants always did thi3 
in the dry season, and that those who would not assist should 
not be permitted to lead the water towards their fields. 

It would be too tedious to refer to all the tales related 
of this famous Kandelay tank, but I have obtained, not with- 
out great difficulty, from the Pagoda of Tamblegamme, a copy 
of a work where all matters concerning the Pagoda-moun- 
tain, and the Kandelay tank are inserted, which is now being 
translated for me by Mr. de MeloW of Jaflfnapatam, and 
which may serve to satisfy the curious in these matters. 

At } past 1L I left the works, and having visited by the 
way an open pagoda of Polleaar, where I found an image of 
that God with elephant's head arid ears, arrived at a small 
rest-house or hut where I stayed to dinner, and from which 
there was a good view of the tartk on the side of the works. 

Left Kandelay at 3, passing by the same road I had 
come, and discovered another peculiarity in the stone of the 
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washerman’s wife, namely, that among the hundreds of frag- 
ments which lay around, there was one 4 foot square, which 
on being struck, sent forth a sound as of copper, whilst none 
of the others had any peculiarity of the kind. 

At 7 1 reached Kooylkoedijeripoe again, although the 
Malaburs reckon the distance at 5J hours, and I believe this 
celerity was owing to the fear of the people tor Boedom, the 
holder of the tank — at least my coolies came back at a much 
quicker pace than they hail gone there. 

Friday , 9th — Passed again the morning in hearing the 
complaints of the litigious people of Tamblegamme and left 
in the afternoon for YVeiaddie-ade-wanne, situated at 42 min. 
S. W. from Kooylkoedijerippo — here there were many trees 
and the paddy already gathered in. There were the follow- 
ing inhabitants : 7 Kasta Saumlars, 1 Karrea, and 3 children. 
At a short distance K. N. E. lies Wattetaminati, deserted by 
its inhabitants, and inaccessible from the want of a road. 

Saturday , 10 th . — Left Kooylkoedijerippo at £ past 3 
a. m. ,* at ^ past 4 passed the little river of Palampattoe 
arrived at 6 at Pattianoettoe, where the paddy was already 
cut, and there were the following inhabitants ; 3 Vellales, 2 
of the Chindenader caste, and 8 Weddas, and 2 children. 
Here is a small pagoda, having nothing remarkable except its 
Brai miin priest, who being an amateur of vegetables and 
plants, has cultivated and set lemon trees in a portion of the 
ground which generally lies vacant round Pagodas, which I 
was so pleased to see that I promised to give him* a further 
opportunity of following his taste, by sending him seeds and 
plants on mv return. I saw here also the largest kind of 
buffaloes and cows I had met with in Ceylon, and I believe 
that they, at least the latter, are originally from the Coast. 

A little after 7 left Pattianoettoe at 8 crossed the salt- 
river, and reached Kandekadoe about J past 8. Here the 
paddy was also already stacked. There were 14 persons of 
the Chindenader and 7 of the Tannelaar caste with 3 chil- 
dren. I remained here 17 minutes and then returned to Pat- 
tianoettoe 5 crossing again the salt-river. 

Sunday , 1 \th , — At \ to 1 in the night I coatinued my 
journey to the limit* of the King of Kandy’s territory in this 
district. The ro^U lay through a continued jungle, full of 
wild especially elephants, which frequently o- 

bliged as f$;$3l&ar the road by firing, some of them remaining 
standing directly in our path. I now saw how necessary it 
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was to be escorted by a detachment of soldiery, for my 
kiscoreens no sooner saw the animals than they scattered 
themselves to the right and left in the jungle and came out 
terribly wounded by tiie thorns. — At t> passed Wallemadoe, 
a village deserted for ten years, the inhabitants having gone 
into the Kandyan provinces. Shortly after J past 6 , reached 
Mahasawa, a small spot inhabited by Cingalese, who had no 
other tokens of human beings than their shape and speech, 
and of whom only two could be induced to allow us to come 
up to them. 

They shewed me the bed of a rivulet, now nearly dry, 
but which in the rainy season must be very broad, in which 
there were numerous stones, such as fragments of pillars 
standing upright, on which no doubt formerly the slabs were 
laid that are now lying scattered all around, forming a budge 
remarkable lor the trouble it must have cost to bring su< h 
heavy slabs there. This work is likewise attributed to the 
washerman’s wife, and the river is called the Wannatepalam- 
pote-aur. I asked the two men why they and the other 
natives did not cultivate the ground or plant trees. They 
replied that being Weddas, and not fixed in any place, sowing 
01 planting was of no use to them , that they had once sown 
Nate inane-seed, but were driven from the spot by Kaffres 
who had shot two of them, I tried to make them under- 
stand how requisite it was for tin's very reason that they 
should live together in o fixed residence, thus providing for 
mutual defence, and promoting mutual comfort, and told 
them that if they would do this, I would occasionally vidit 
them, and far from exacting any tax from them, I would en- 
deavour to be of use to them. They seemed to listen atten- 
tively to me, and gradually the men who had run away 
joined us again. I was afterwards told that their first idea 
had been that my Malay attendants were cannibals. 

I left them about 8 o’clock, and in half an hour reached 
Moddelia-maddoe, where I found every thing precisely the 
same ; and at a few minutes past J after 8, I came to Wase- 
wakolom. Here 1 found several inhabitants, and tolerably 
good dwellings ; and the headman promised me that he 
would not only in future induce the people to pay greater at- 
tention to the cultivation of the land, but that he would also 
induce many of them who had run away into the Kandyan 
country, out of fear* of the Kaffres, to return to their homes. 
I would willingly have proceeded to the last village, situated 
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tbe.Vt^ S. Ww of \yasewakolom, and called Karpenkaddcr- 
Vwalle, but it Was inipossible to get through the jungle except 
with more difficulty than 1 could undergo.— At ^ past 2 I 
again retraced my steps, and reached Kooylkoedijeripoe at 
ll at night. 

Monday, 1 %th . — I gave a day of rest to my coolies* atul 
took one myself, except in as far as hearing complaints. 

Tuesday, 13th . — Went in the afternoon to see a stone 
with an inscription standing in a paddy-field ; but it was 
impossible on account , of its antiquity to fathom the meaning, 
and none of the inhabitants cpuld assist me in decyphering 
it. Intending the next day to visit the province of Kat- 
toekolowpatioe, I ordered all the headmen to come to me, as 
well to pay my accounts as to read to them, in the same man- 
ner as I had done at Koetjear, the proclamation against taking 
presents. I was obliged to defer my journey and availed 
myself of the leisure this gave me to visit the celebrated 
washer $ stone , — on 

Wednesday, The circumstance which gave rise to 

the erecting of this testimonial* is too honorable to mankind 
to be permitted to pass unnoticed. I do not guarantee the 
authenticity of the story, although many things seem to con- 
firm that something of the kind really occurred. At a certain 
time, the precise date of which is however lost, the tank of 
Tamblegamme was stopped up, ahd the cause assigned was 
that a fish closed the aperture $ nobody dared venture to (dear 
it* by removing the pieces of the fish's body. At Inst the 
waters, not having their usual vent, rose to. such a height 
that a fear was entertained lest the embankment might be car- 
ried away, on which the safety of the whole province of Tam- 
blegamme was said to depend. A washerman, whose name 
has been shamefully allowed to perish, nmre noble-minded 
than his countrymen, offered to devote himself for the public 
safety by cutting away the fish, but being very poor and 
b^rtheued with a numerous family/ he stipulated, that as it 
vyirs certain his body would be dashed %o pieces by the force 
of the wateVs ancl might be ckrriejd under the mountain, the 
limbs, ujight retain the, right of possession for his children of 
the places wheye $wy happened; to be cist ashore; .This con- 
dition- and. the , bjra'ye , mon s^Ved bis country, 

but, as ^%^ted, became thi' victim j pi his j^nghani party. 
Stts body indeed torn limb front limb, and, the places 
tiame, were made the iifthefitancd 6f his 
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children, hot for the convenience of having all together* they 
chose the field where his right arm was landed and the fields 
around to the number of pieces of his body. I repeat, I 
do not know to what extent this is a true story, but our 
people assured me they had known some of this naan’s de- 
scendants, although the race has now become extinct. For 
the honor of human nature I wish the truth of the tale was 
better established, and that Pmight engrave it on a stone for 
an example to posterity. 

On the memorial erected to his remembrance, nothing is 
now visible but the figure of a vase, which is a symbol of 
Kollekotoe-Rasa, but of which I can offer no explanation. 

About noon, when I had dismissed my complainants, 
the heads of the several villages came at last to visit me, and 
1 settled my accounts with them to the very utmost farthing. 
1 ordered them to come to me again in the evening, and hav- 
ing placed the detachment of troops stationed there under 
arms, the Government proclamation against accepting pre- 
sents of any kind from the people was read to them, I en- 
deavoured to impress this on their minds as strongly as I had 
done to the chiefs of Koetjaer, and then alluding to the flight 
of Soepcrmanie and the 10 or 12 other Tamblegammers, I 
requested them to inform me candidly what cause of com- 
plaint they had against the modeliar whom I had placed over 
them. If he treated them unjustly or unreasonably, this was 
their best time to mention it. 1 could only obtain the gene- 
ral answer that they had no cause of discontent, but that 
S nepermauie was frequently urging them to express their dis- 
satisfaction, and that they being simple men were foolish 
enough to listen to him j that they would be more prudent in 
future, and would also attend better to the bringing up of 
their children and the improvement of their lands, for which 
purpose they requested the same assistance as they heard I 
had promised to the people of Koetjaer. 

If the province of Tamblegamme were better populated, 
it would be one of the finest districts of the whole island. It 
is very extensive and particularly mats neighbourhood to the 
King of Kandy’s territory, but a good survey of it is still want- 
ing. The lower parts furnish abundance of rice and the bor- 
ders of the province are admirably adapted for plantations 
similar to those which I have recommended in the district of 
Koetjaer. The disposition of the inhabitants is of the very 
worst kind, and it were even charitable to wish that they 
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possessed the stupidity of those of Koetjaer. Composed of 
runaways from Trincomalee, Jaffna patfim and the Coast, they 
seem associated for no other purpose than to promote all their 
respective vices. The stupidity of the aboriginal natives- — the 
laziness of the Trincomalese, the litigiousness of the Jaffna- 
pata'iimers, and the rascality of the Coast-people, united to 
the faithlessness ot the Moormen, have given these people a 
national character to accurately describe which a better pen 
than mine would be required, I do not despair of being able 
to improve them, but more must be expected from giving 
earnest attention to the education of the future race than from 
any care bestowed on the present set of men, with whom the 
only chance is, to persuade them that it is more to their direct 
advantage to be virtuous than vicious. 

The opinion of persons more experienced than myself is, 
that the way to improve their internal administration would 
be to select some moment of revolt or disquiet to impose over 
them an European Resident. Those moments are indeed too 
frequent, but the Resident would have a task to perform above 
common qbifity, were he to he expected to render men of this 
nature less turbulent or more amenable to the laws of civilized 
society 

Thursday , 15 th . — After 4 o’clock a. m. left Kooyl- 

koedijeripoe, passed Oemerikadoe Po^liaarkooyl at £ past 5, 
at 6 o'clock went by PalCmpotfc-aar, and reached at \ past 
6 Kappeltom*, a place abandoned by its natives from dread 
ot the Kaffers* At \ to 8 I was met by the Wannid of 
Kafctoekolompafctoe, Don Joan Sandere Segere Nallemapane 
Wannijenaar, at WaleWatje Oetoe on the limits of his pro- 
vince, and reached the warm baths at | past 9. Reing so 
close to Trirtcomalee, and having to concert certain arrange- 
ments with the Commandant Scheede, I sent off my effects 
to Nilawallie, and left at £ past 2 for Trincomalee, which, 
having finished my business, I again left, and at ll in the 
evening arrived ut Nilawallie. 

* Friday, 1 6tk * — I commenced with the Thombo, and 
found the inhabifl^ts to consist of 64 Veilales, 8 men of the 
Madd«paliier Moormen, * l7<Karreas, 1 Smith, 3 

Carpilh^^ 6 feirhers, 5 Washermen, and 35 children, I in- 
form«d^3&lf respecting the manufacture^ of salt, and learned 
with pleatfkf that a greater number of salt-pans had been 
Jaid^oufethfey^dr^ than had been for m^ny* previous years- 1 
ettquif^haw>thuch salt could be collected yearly, if no un- 
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seasonable rain occurred to prevent their labours, and was 
told 1,500 ammonams ; reckoning the ammonam at 12Q 
medieds, and the medied at 3 lbs. this would amount to 
540,000 lbs. of which quantity a small portion is sent to Trin« 
com alee and all the rest exported *o the Kandtan territories, 
at the rate of 1 Rd. the ammonam ; they added that they 
should be able to collect a far greater quantity if they ooukl 
hod out a way of scraping it together without requiring si>* 
threat a number of labourers. After a long talk with them, 

I brought the matter so far that they promised me, if no rain 
tell at, the lime of the salt crystallizing, they would deliver 
3,000,000 lbs. exclusive of the quantity sent to Kandy, from 
the pans at Nilawallie and Roembrepitty, at the rate of 6 
bchellinga the ammonam of 120 medieds, if on my side I 
would engage to take all that quantity off their hands 

At J past 2 p. m. left Nilawallie, and at J past 4 reached 
Koembrepiuy, where 1 found the following inhabitants : 4 
Vellale*, 9 Parvediee Vellalcs, 8 Karreas, 2 Washers, and 
3 children. Here 1,000 ammonams of salt are collected 
yearly. At h past 5 left Koembrepitty and reached Koetjewal- 
ly at J past 8. I should have wished, in my wav between 
these two places, to have visited the famous mountain of 
Nagewalle, whose top shews itself at a distance at sea in the 
posture of a woman sitting, but it had become too late# 
At Roetjewallie I found 22 Vellales, 7 of the Maddepally 
caste, 12 Moormen, 7 Karreas, and 5 Washers, with 12 
children. 

Saturday , 17 th. — Left, at \ past 5 a. m. for the mountain 
of Nafrewalle, whose summit I with some difficulty reached 
at 7 o’clock. The stone which presents the already mention- 
ed appearance at sea, is 80 feet high, and rather thinner at top 
than at bottom ; the breath of those sides which are attain- 
able is from 20 to 20 feet, and on this base rests a smaller 
stone, which in form appears at a distance like a monk’s cowl 
drawn over a human bend. Near the larger stone, a flat 
slab, loose all round, but resting on other rocks, occupies a 
space nearly 40 feet in diameter, and is of one piece in the 
same manner as the upright stone. Beneath this mountain 
I found the remains of the Kaffer settlement, whtf had chosen 
this remote place because, from its height, they could discover 
at an amazing distance travellers coming from Trincomallee 
or Jaffnapatatn, and *he betimes at hand to plunder them. 
Near this is a flat stone also about 20 paces broad and much 
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larger than the others near it At the narrowest end of this 
atone there is a cavity, ns if made by a waterfal, 12 feet long, 
7 broad, and 6 deep, and thus capable of continuing a large 
quantity of rain-water. The view from tins place, although 
extending almost over a wilderness, is enchanting, and is on- 
ly limited by a mountain at the $. W. of the same height as 
Nagewalle. Mountains, the sea* lakes, rivers, forests, wild 
animals who in these recesses escape servitude, and here and 
there small spots inhabited by men scarcely more reasonable 
than their quadruped neighbours, all unite to create a view of 
surprising beauty, &nd which rests on the imagination long 
after it has been Seep , with all the pleasure of a theatrical 
sight. 

, ,1 found here and there several waste corn-fields, which 
Was accounted for, on my return, by the assurance that 
fhere was no fresh water in the whole district, except near 
the limits of the Kandyan territory ) and that, therefore, 
when there Was a scarcity of rain the people were forced to 
decamp. They told me that the few inhabitants now remain- 
ing had sufficient and more advantageous employment in 
cultivating salt, but that when the province belonged to Kandy 
it was far more thickly populated and then the fields I had 
$eeh were in cultivation. Now, however, so many men had 
deserted to the King's lands that the few labourers left had 
sufficient other work to do. I requested the Wannid to use 
his influence to induce those who had left the province to re- 
turn j and gave the same assurances with respect to the good 
intentions of the government, and the same promises of assis- 
tance to their agricultural labourers, as I had given to the 
people of Koetjaer and Tamblegam. 

At 3 left for Tiriaay, passing the nearly dried-up river 
of Challepny-aar, where also the remains of a bridge built by 
the washer's wife are to he seen, and reached Tiriaay at | to 
6. The in habitant 6 are 17 Veil ales, I Karrea, l Washer, with 
3 children* These people, when their labour fails in the fields, 
seek subsistence by working in the salt pans for those of 
and ftpembtepitty,,. 

SSfcndey, i^&A.i-*At 4 Ar m* left Tiriaay without visit- 
thestony river, as the preceding year, in 
my ia ffna patam , I had found nothing there worth 

being sandy and fruitless, covered with 
-At £ past <5 I again reached Koetjawallie. 
w the Pfcjgoda of Poelle-arr, where 1 found a atone 
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and a copper ima^e of that god, and then went at the risk* of 
my neck to visit the rocks at The end of Koetjewallie, named 
Knretjenialle-tnoene. There was formerly here a temple of 
tolerable repute, but with fill my trouble, I could only disco- 
ver a few baked tiles and bricks which must have belonged 
to it, and which are now employed by the inhabitants in re- 
pairing their wells, in spite of the respect which they have 
for places where they have once sacrificed. 

Under the large fragments fallen from above, I found a 
remarkable stone 7 feet long and from 4 to 5 broad, creeping 
under which there is to be seen a tesselated jiece of sculpture. 
The letters, in as far as they are to be made out, appear 
wiitten in the Nagara character, which is now only known to 
the most learned priests of the temple of Benares in Bengal, 
and the present situation of the stone shews very evidently 
that it has fallen in with a portion of the Pagoda. 

At J to 2 p. m. set out for the limits of the Kandyan 
territory • passed Tewalekolom on the W. 8. W. at an hour’s 
distance from Koetjewalie ; and arrived at 6 at SaLunboko- 
lmn, situated S. AV r . bv W. from Tewalekolom. Here I 
found the bed of a tine river, now nearly dry. The inhabi- 
tants in tunned me that they were prevented from planting 
fruti -trees through the violence of the stream in the bad 
monsoon, which obliged them to abandon their dwelling- 
pi. ices. I could not expect from the paucity of their numbers 
that they could be able to made trenches to carry off the 
waters, and indeed they had exerted their best efforts to cul- 
tivate some paddy-fields, which I found already mowed, 

Monday , 19*/*. — At £ past 5 a. m. left for Tewalekolom, 
where 1 arrived at 10; having passed Poeliamkolom a little 
after 7; Koerislttakoloro lO minutes later; Maeroedanko- 
iom ^ to S ; Nawalekolom, 35 minutes pastS. At this last 
place there were two bouses and some cultivated fields, but 
many which were formerly inhabited and cultivated, are now 
abandoned and waste. 

I learned here with surprize that the King’s Wannhl of 
Soeroelipattoe, hearing of my arrival, had detained all the 
traders of the Company who had gone into the Kandyan 
territory; and had forbiden his people to carry any mer* 
chandize over the Kandyan borders ; although I had long 
previously written that my only object was to make a tour 
of inspection among the Company’s villages, without any 
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intention of hurting or interfering with his people. I wrote 
therefore a note to the WanniA to -inform him that I should be 
that evening at Moddelie-maddoe on the river Janaer, which 
separates the Company’s from the Kandyan territories, and 
that T should rather have expected that he would have 
been ready on the other side of the river, which is narrow 
enough, to hold a conversation with me, than that he should 
have stopped his people from carrying provisions and other 
necessaries into the province of Trincomalee. That this con- 
duct was not at all in unison with the good feeling which pre- 
vailed between the Kandyan Court and H. M/s Govern incut, 
and that the King should certainly be informed of, it, which 
would naturally bring him into disgrace with his m ister. 

About 3 p. m. left Tewalekolom, and reached Kalkadewe 
at 4, which is abandoned, because the i nhabitants will not 
undergo the expense of repairing the tank, although it would 
be quite impossible to select better spots for paddy* holds. 
At | to 5 reached Mod delie-maddoe, the road from Tewaleko- 
lom being nearly all in a S. W. direction. The paddy was 
already gathered in, and I rode at once to the river Janaer, 
which runs in a W. S. XV. direction at a quarter of an hour’s 
distance from the villages. The bottom of the river is vtuy 
stony and the white sand of the bed renders the water very 
clear, although there seemed to be hardly any current. 

On my return from the river* I ordered the few inha- 
bitants to be assembled that 1 might enquire why so many of 
their number had left the village, and was informed that hear- 
* ing of my coining, and that I wrote down alltheir names, 
they had been fearful I was going to reckon them as slaves 
belonging to the Company j but that those who remained, 
being indebted, for their maintenance to grandfather of 

the present Wannia, had refused to desert the grandson of their 
benefactor, , I remarked to themujhat they might wily learn 
from the people of Tamblegamme whether ,my visit, had been 
beneficial or injurious to them ; and whether J, had done any 
man any harm, either in Jus person or property. 

• * They all answered that they had already, heard of my 
kind intentions with regard to the improvement of their lands ; 
that their, companions would 2 quickly return home, and 
obtainiog^ lhe information, would gladly meet me on 
any future visit* f I told them to give them a. proof of the 
interest T took in their welfare, I would "establish myself in 
th^ir neighbourhood and be of assistance to the industrious 
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labourers who might fall into distress, I should therefore re- 
quest the Hoa’ble Company to give me a grant of the village 
ot Kttlkatldoewe, which lmd been abandoned by its inha- 
bitants, that I might repair the tanks and restore the culture 
ot the field c . They would then have an opportunity of learn- 
ing how few labourers might do most work, and that I would 
do the same in each province if Government gave me per- 
mission. They seemed highly pleased with this assurance, 
and add, if the Company would exempt them from tithes for 
five ye.irs to enable them to lay by seed-corn, they would 
quickly bring the waste lands into cultivation and the pros- 
perity of the province would no doubt induce many to come 
and settle there. 

Tuesday f 24 th . — Left Modelia-maddoe at \ to 6 a. m. and 
reached Taniulpanikattoe-moeripoe at § past 7, having passed 
Attiwirawagoe at 5 m. to 6 ; Erembekolom *25 m. past 6 j 
and at 10 m. past 7 Tallephna. A few inhabitants live at 
the second of these places — the rest is all wa3te. The road 
runs E. 8. E. 

Here I received notice that a European soldier had been 
seen in the jungle. I immediately sent a patrol who quickly 
brought me a man named Driesman, who had deserted 
two or three months previously. He appeared very sickly 
and his legs were terribly swollen be said that having 
gone out of devotion to visit a Romish Church near the 
warm-baths, h£ had been captured by a party consisting of 
3 Caffers, 2 Malays, and 2 Moormen, who had carried 
him everywhere with them as a guide, but that he had 
escaped from them at Pankolom, a month ago, and hearing 
that I was coming into the district, he had come to seek me. 
I asked why he had not at once returned to Trincomalee, he 
said, his swollen legs and heavy sickness had prevented him. 
I saw at once his story Was an invention, and told him he had 
no right to leave his post to go sp l far as the warm-baths, 
without obtaining leave j 2dly, thajt the Koffers would never 
have spared his life, as they had murdered Malabars who 
might have been more useful to them > ami that he being a 
native of Negapaiam and only r One year in this island, cou!,d 
never have served them as a guide j 3dly, that it was surpriz- 
ing as he knew that if they found 3 him tfg&in they would kill 
him, the strength which had enabled 1 him to run from them, 
had not supported him as far as Triocomalee $ that it was 
therefore more probable that he was orie of their companions 
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who falling sick, had been left behind when they took their 
departure from the province. He seemed to have no plea of 
defence left, so I ordered him to be taken as a prisoner by 
four natives to Trincomalee. 

Here I found the following inhabitants : 14 Vellates, and 
4 children, and those of the village Perepemadoe, whom I 
ordered to come to me, as there was no open road to their 
houses, consisted of 4 Vellales, 3 Karreas, and 2 Washers, 
with S children. 

At | past 1 p. m. left for Pankolom, and passed through 
a very heavy jungle and most inconvenient pathways. I 
did not arrive till 8 o’clock. The tine paddy-fields round 
the village have been for some years the property of the 
late second Interpreter Sillepoelle Moediar, who seems to 
have conceived an idea that being his, they are no longer 
under the control of the general government, so that neither 
my Kay oppe nor that of the Wannia are any longer held 
in respect there. The fellow had only ordered a dish to be 
prepared for me, and if I had not known the man and conse- 
quently desired the Wantiia to have the necessary provisions 
ready, my people might, after a march of seven hours, have 
been allowed to starve. Had I not also taken my washers 
With me, 1 might have slept on branches of trees full of in- 
sects, subjected to the influence of the night air and heavy 
rains. I ordered the two headmen to be brought to me, and 
asked if they had not seen the Wnnni&’s Kay-oppe issued by 
my orders, and why everything I had desired was not pre- 
paid. They said that they had seen it, but • Sillepoelle told 
them to have only one dish ready, and above all not to get 
*«*y paddy for my people. Having given then to understand 
‘that my commands Were more binding on them than the 
words of any private person, I had them tied up and gave 
each 25 lashes but I took no notice of Sillepoelle, intend- 
ing to request the Government to punish him for his miscon- 
duct, lest his protectors might have reason to Say that I had 
taken undue vengeance on him. 

I only found here 5 Vellales, but the Wannifi told me 
many had gone away, perhaps at Sillepoelle’s desire. 

WedMtday* At 3 a* m. ^lefi.vfttnkolom $ pks9ed 

MaddeW*^ W 7 5 MaddeHakolom at £ past $), and reached 
the wartyi-baths at 11, through paths more passable for apes 
find creeping things than men, though they may be made ex- 
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cellent at very trifling expense. Here I had assembled the 
headmen fo pay them in the same manner as those of Knelt* 
j.ier and Tamblegamihe, and to advise them to apply them* 
selves to agriculture. I read the proclamation against giving 
or receiving presents, ami desired them to say if they had 
any claims against any of my escort. * 

I did not visit the village of Karjehifiemootte, which lieg 
between Nillawallie arid the wshri-Saths, as it is now abair* 
cloned, hut. continued my route for Trinconialee at 4 o’clock 
and arrived there safely at 6. * 

Kattoekolompattoe, which along the coast may be con* 
s’dered as a most valuable salt-mine, is in the interior one 
of the most splendid districts 1 have ever visited, but these 
properties are rendered unavailing by the scarcity of inhabi- 
tants. The earth promises everything to be found in India 
of the vegetable kind, if it can only be brought into a state of 
cultivation. Every village, inhabited or not, has its own 
tank, and the success of agriculture does not therefore depend 
on a single course of irrigation as in Tamblegatnme. 

The inhabitants of the coast are, like all Malabars ap- 
proaching to civilized society, lazy, vicious, malicious, liti- 
gious, and particularly revengeful. Those of the interior are 
stupid and lazy, but as well-disposed as any natives I had 
met with in my tour. The same improvements may be here 
made in agiiculture as I have already pointed out with regard 
to the other provinces j but with respect to the internal admi- 
nistration I think no change can be introduced so long as 
a single descendant of the grand-father of the present Wan- 
ni& is in existence. I was astonished to find Malabars retain- 
ing so strong an impression of gratitude for old services as 
they seem to have for the memory of that man. If altera* 
tions must take place, tliey will be fhe effect of force, 
may produce bloodshed, or they will lead to a general de- 
sertion of the inhabitants. 

I now conclude, and hope the will rather than the 
effect of rpy nperati#R^ will be talyjp into consideration. 

- ■ .p^‘ (Signed) Jb & Yan B*wm 
Friwewrtfce* JuneH% $ 1766- r * ^ 

; ‘ 5 ' povernnten l Gaz&feJ 
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HALF YEARLY REPORT OF THE GENERAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE BENGAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 


In submitting the affairs of the Institution to the first 
half yearlv assembly .of the Members, it may be expected 
that The Committee should furnish a brief review of its pro- 

MEMORIAL TO HAVE THIS PORT DECLARED FREE. 

The Memorial whibh Was addressed to the Supreme 
Oovernment, praying to have Calcutta declared a Free Port, 
was immediately acknowledged. Its subject was stated to be 
of such a nature as to require a reference to the home autho- 
rities for its determination. The Governor-General had desir- 
ed the Memorial to be forwarded to the Vice-President, with 
a request that his Honor would refer it to the Court of Di- 
rectors, with such remarks as might seem calculated to assist 
the Honorable Court in judging whether the application 
should be granted or refused. And His Excellency the Go- 
vernor-General would be prepared to record his own view of 
the subject, on learning the opinion of the Vice-President, 
and the grounds on which it might have been formed. 

APPLICATION REGARDING SOME OF THE PUBLIC 
OFFICES. 

The representation, in which you concurred, to have ar- 
rangements introduced for keeping some of the ‘more important 
public offices open for the despatch of business on certain of 
the Native holidays, has had some practical result ; and it is' 
reasonable to infer, that time and experience, in proving the 
facility, and developing the usefulness of such arrange- 
ments, will secure to the public the advantage of their wider 
adoption. 

STANDARD IN DISCOUNT ON SALKS. 

It is unnecessary to remind you of the earnest wish enter- 
tained by the Members of the Chamber, to effect the introduc- 
tion of quo. uniform standard of time and rate in tbe discount on 
all sales, as a measure of obvious and undoubted public utility. * 
The recommendation of its general adoption, was circulated^ 
to the mercantile community, aud obtained almost the univer- 
sal suffrage in its favour. The measure of fixing a standard 
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was sedulously intended to consult equally the convenience of 
all engaged in mercantile dealings ; but its success must 
remain imperfect, unless it enjoy the support in practice, 
of all those who have accorded their approbation of the prin- 
ciple. 

DRAWBACKS. 

The Committee brought to the notice of the Board of 
Customs the inconvenience experienced from the great delay 
to which parties were subjected in recovering drawbacks. 
That Board, with obliging promptness, in acknowledging the 
receipt of the communication, announced the application of a 
remedy. And in future, the Master- Attendant is regularly 
to report to the Collector of Customs the departure of vessels 
from Satigor, which is to suffice for adjusting drawbacks; and 
thus, as the sailing thence will be known at the Custom-house 
within a couple of days, the delay complained of will be 
obviated. 

WANT OF PILOTS. 

The Shipping, you are aware, was lately suffering exces- 
sive hardship from the want of pilots. The Committee, as be- 
came it, immediately remonstrated, through the Master-Attend- 
ant. who did not fail to point out to the superior authorities the 
insufficiency of his means in both the Pilot and the Harbour- 
Master’s Establishments, anticipating that the provision of a 
suitable remedy will not be delayed. 

CUSTOMS* SYSTEM. 

There are few matters which pou Id have a more legitimate 
claim than the Custom system to the consideration of the Com- 
mittee, even had its attention not been importuned to the ha- 
rassment# apparently inseparable from its present administration 
notwithstanding the best intentions of the executive officer#* 
However, it being: rumoured that Government meditated a 
comprehensive revision of the scheme, the Committee deemed 
it proper, in the first instance, to ascertain this point ; and ac- 
cordingly applied’ to the Board of Customs for the requisite 
information, stating that it had beeof" withheld from troubling 
the Board with any represent a tie n touching the inconvenience 
to trade arising from trie present rules, having understood 
Government was projecting such investigation ; and eliciting 
to be informed, for the guidance of the Chamber, whether Go- 
vernment purposed a reconstruction of the Customs system, of 
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whether the Board would surest it ns expedint for the Cham- 
ber to petition for an amelioration of particular rules, especial- 
ly of those respecting the passing of goods for exportation. The 
Boaid, in that spirit of accommodation and liberality which but 
invariably marked all its transactions with the Chamber inti- 
mated in reply, that it had reason to believe that such was the 
intention of Government; but that, at all events, the Board 
itself was about to recommend such revision tinder the manage- 
ment of a Committee, which would be prepared to give the 
maturest consideration, and all due weight, to any propositions 
from the Chamber ; but time would be necessary for the re- 
modelling of a system so extensive and so complicated. If, 
however, the Chamber in the meantime would point out speci- 
ally any relaxations in the forms or rules of the Calcutta 
^Custom -house, likely to faciliate commercial operations with- 
out risk to the revenue, the Board professed its willingness t>> 
give duel) intimations its best attention, with a view to meet 
the wishes of the public. 

SEMAPHORES. 

An appeal having been made by the Marine Board to 
the Chamber, to indicate a inode of obtaining from the com- 
munity a contribution to aid in supporting the Semaphore 
establishment, without which it was signified that the Tele- 
graphs would be relinquished, the Committee, in answer sub- 
mitted, that the large donation (25,000 Rs.) formerly made by 
the Insurance Offices, expressly exempted them from any 
further contribution ; and that the heavy exactions of this Port 
already pressed tod hard upon its commerce. It represented 
that it wlas an establishment which it peculiarly imported the 
State to maintain ; and deprecated the purpose of any direct 
tax being inflicted on Trade towards its support. Having sug- 
gested that assistance might be derived from the levy of higher 
changes on the Semaphorip transmission of messages; and from 
Subscription for the distribution of telegraphic nautical reports 
immediately on their reception, tlie Committee has been re- 
quested to state the" probable amount of such contribution ; 
and l in execution 7 df this request, a circular is now in progress 
to asdettmn the number of subscribers. Those who are intet- 
<i$stpd. preservation of the telegraphic communications, 

Will, it is presumed, not be backward in joining in a reason- 
able subscription, to avert the impending evil of theii disoou- 
J&manpe. 
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COMPLAINT OF OVERLOADING OF SHIPS AND OF INEF- 
FICIENCY. OF CREWS. 

A communication was received frotp the Marine Board, 
stating sundry complaints urged by certain Pilots, of the weak- 
ness and inefficiency of the crews of vessels fur the navigation 
of this river; and of the habitual overloading of ships, parti- 
cularly of Free Traders, and of those carrying Salt or Grain. 
Tl»e Committee, having communicated on the subject with the 
Manne Insurance Offices, reported its sentiments to the Board; 
and the result is, that the Pilots are to be called on, in all 
cases of overloading or of inefficient crews, to make to the 
Board special reports, which will be communicated to the 
Chamber, and by it to the Insurance Offices. 

PROPOSAL TO ACCEPT BILLS OF EXCHANGE PAYABLE 
AT THE BANKS. 

Certain propositions were recently received from the two 
Banks, to have Promissoiy Notes, and Bills of Exchange, 
made out payable at those establishments, to which the Com- 
mittee judged it proper to answer, that it approved generally 
of the plan, and felt disposed to endeavour to introduce into 
practice the system of accepting Bills of Exchange payable 
at the Banks. And it suggested that, where Banks had Bills 
for realization to short credit for constituents, they should defer 
till h past 4 p. M , returning the unrealized ones to the parties 
interested. 

PASSING OF GOODS AT THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 

The latest communication received from the Board of 
Customs, is under date 26 th ultimo, conveying its views as to 
the inconvenience experienced at the Custom House in pas* 
ing goods, particularly Korahs, who.se packages do not corres- 
pond with those specified in the rowaoas. That has been cir- 
culated among you ; and the subject now awaits your discus* 
sion. The Board appears to have deported itself in all cases 
with an anxious desire to consult the convenience of the pub- 
lic ; and, no doubt, all its reasonable wishes will meet, as they 
deserve, on your part, the spirit of unhesitating co-operation. 

. REVISION OF TONNAGfe COMPUTATION. 

A revision of the different modes of computing tonnage 
in this port having bpen deemed desirable, with a view even- 
tually to the general adoption of whatever method might b«i 
found to be most convenient and equitable, the investigatioii 
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continues to engage the attention of the Committee ; and a 
series of actual experiments, as to the comparative measure- 
ment and weight of various articles, is in progress. Its results 
collated with the Company's Table of computation, and 
with any differences in reckoning tonnage that may obtain in 
private practice, will, in the sequel, enable the Committee to 
submit such modifications as may claim your approbation. 

NAVAL SAN ATAR1UM. 

The Officer in medical charge of Howrah, has submitted 
for your consideration proposals for establishing a Naval Sana- 
tarium there. All he asks from you in furtherance of the un- 
dertaking, is permission to apply directly to each of you, for 
payment of expenses incurred by those in your employ, or be- 
longing to ships for which you are Agents, who may resort to 
the Sanatorium when invalided. He requests that a Com- 
mittee may be appointed to examine into the plan and estimates, 
and to fix the rate of charges; and to take a general super- 
intendance of the Institution. 

REFERENCES AS TO USAGE AND RIGHT, <&C. 

The references made to the Committee by single parties, 
have not been numerous; and the substance of the answers re- 
turned maybe readily gathered, by inspection of the book in 
which they are recorded. 

ARBITRATION. 

As yet only seven questions have been submitted by par- 
ties to the Arbitrament of the Committee; and.decided by it. 
An abridged report of these cases, (in which cyphers are sub- 
stituted for the names of the parties,) has been prepared, and 
is laid, upon the table ; to which you are referred, for the ex- 
position of the reasons on which the decisions proceeded. 
Other questions are in the hands of the Committee, or in pro- 
gress to it. And it is hoped, that the care with which they 
shall be examined, and the jndgment which their decision may 
eyipce, will advance the authority of the Chamber in its extra- 
judicial settlement of differences. 

MEANS AND EXPENDITURE. 

hot be inopportune, before concluding,* to sketch 
the ptosffehtiv$ means and expenditure of the Institution, re- 
ferring ydti,' fof* particulars of the pecuniary transactions of the 
^lapsed half year ^ to the accounts submitted, for your inspection 
Approval, by the Committe of Management. 
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Outlay per mensem. 

Secretary, . . * Sa. Rs» 300 

One Writer, 16 

Duftury 6, two Peons 10, .Ferash and Punkawala 

8, Sweeper 1, ....... 25 

Bank Sircar collecting bills, 10 — — — • 

Amount, of Establishment, ...... f 051 

Office Rent, . ... 150 

Newspapers, Prices Current, &c 100 

Stationaiy, . 10 

Postage, 15 275 


Total.. 626 


To meet which, the means may be computed thus : 
Monthly subscriptions by 67 members— the highest 
number for whose subscriptions receipts have 
yet been issued, the present mouth’s being 64 — 

at 10 670 

Interest on 8,000 Rs. Company’s 4 per Cent, paper 26 
Pees — the past half year’s amount to 631 — assume 100 796 


Excess of means above expenditure, Sa. Rs. 


170 


The rate of subscription is now reduced to 10 R». and the 
Committee confidently anticipates that, by the conclusion of 
the second half year, the circumstances of the Institution will 
admit of a further, perhaps of a considerable, reduction. 

R. H. Cockerell, Chairman. - 

Chamber of Commerce , October 17, 1834. 


PROPOSALS FOR A NAVAL SANATARIUM AT 
HOWRAH. 


It is respectfully submitted to the consideration of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta, whether the establish^ 
ment of an Institution for the accommodation and medical 
treatment of Commanders and Oflicers of Ships frequenting 
this Port, upon a plan similar to that of the “ Mawon** d®'<f 
Sante” of France, or of the Military Sanatarium established 
bv Government, some years ago, in Calcutta, for sick Officers, 
be not both a laudable and benevolent object ot patronage^ 
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but also a matter of great and desirable importance to all 
parties, causidrnog, fi.st, the value of the services of these 
persons to theii employers; secondly, the difficulty of their 
b*my, properly attended on boardship ; thirdly, the advantages 
tiK-y would have by coming on shore immediately for advice 
and treatment ; fourthly, the facility which my plan affords of 
their doing this ; and fifthly, the superior advantages which it 
offers over those of the General Hospital, or of any Hotel in 
Calcutta. 

It is hardly necessary to state the repugnance entertained 
by the class of men I mean to entering a n ospital, and be- 
sides this, the gieat distance of the General Hospital from the 
river (more than two miles), the time and fatigue necessary to 
go there, and the delay in deciding to go at all, arc often of 
the greatest haim. This may be avoided entirely, for my 
proposed Sanatorium being upon the bank of the river in a 
central ^situat ion, and in view of all the shipping ; an officer 
can be put into a boat the moment he in taken ill, and in less 
than ten minutes be in a comfortable, clean bed, in an excel 
lent private house, arranged with all domes' ic care, entirely 
for his use ; have the instant attendance of an experienced 
apothecary who will be always on the spot, and of servants 
accustomed to their duties. He will likewise be visited imme- 
diately by the physician of the Institution, whose house is 
that adjoining, and who has had considerable experience of 
the climate, and its diseases amoug seamen in particular. 

This experience enables me to declare, .and to appeal to 
all my medical brethren for the truth of the statement, that it 
is not poss ble for a physician to do professional justice to any 
large number of patients whom he may undertake to visit on 
hoard different ships in the liver ; not owe visit, nor two , nor 
yet font' visits of ri physician per diern, will sometimes suffice 
in the acute and dangerous diseases of India, while in most, 
or all of thetni prompt and efficient medical aid and superin- 
'tendmoe a valuable life, which the delay of a few 

boors, or the imperfect fulfilment of * 4 Doctor’s orders” by 
ignorant or indifferent attendants, will inevitably sacrifice. 

f f properly encouraged, it is th^refp^e part of my j4an to 
extend trip benefits of the. Institution to crews pf ships in the 
river : fot mtfhiug appear^ to be so fnqcli needed as a Hospital 
expressly for * but to dp this at* the sarpe charges as 

JlM^eneral Hospital, may be difficult, without some assist- 
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ance ; and for this, I cannot presume to apply to Govern- 
ment, already so munificent in their support of the General 
Hospital, the Dispensaries in Calcutta, anil the tf Howrah 
Native Hospital/’ 

The assistance which I respectfully solicit, and venture 
to hope for, is from the public, the Mci chants of Calcutta, 
and Ihe Chamber of Commerce, and that, not in the form of a 
bmnt> or donation, but in fair barter f <r value received. It is 
evident that in all cases of illness there can be but two results : 
reeoveiy or death. In the first case it not uufrequentlv hap- 
pens that the benefits conferred in sickness are forgotten or 
questioned m health ; and in the latter, I may be often left 
miner to pay all the expenses myself, or to the disagreeable 
and lion bit some alternative of prosecuting for recovery of 
eh ui ges. 

It is hoped, that on the picas of humanity, of public 
spoil, and real economy, I ask not too much in soliciting from 
the Alembms of the Clmmber of Commerce permission to ap- 
ply direct hj to each of them for payment of expenses incurred 
1 1 v thmr own servants, who may resort to the Sanatarium, 
when invalided. As I can neithei expect, however, nor de- 
si, e an unlimited and indifinite grant of this sort, without due 
considmation, I have to beg that a Committee may be ap- 
pointed to examine into the plan and estimates, to fix a scale 
of charges, and take a general superinteudance of the I nsti- 
t ition. 1 shall have ihe greatest pleasure in communicating 
fively with them upon every thin u connected with the subject, 
and in being guided entirely by their judgment. 

1 ought to add, that it is no part of my plan to supply 
medicines to the shipping. The medicines used within ihe 
walls the Institution, being prepared and given extempo- 
raneously, without the expense of phials and pill boxes, will 
cost little or nothing : and upon this distinct pledge, I hope 
that L not only disarm opposition, but secure the support of 
the apothecaries in Calcutta, with whose business and trade T 
shall in no ways interfere, nor under the cloak of public sup- 
port seek to undermine the fair fame or interests of their visit- 
ing surgeons, whose profits, chiefly I believe, arise from the 
sale of medicines prescribed or supplied as Chip’s stores ; and 
who will still be of course preferred by many it ho may nut 
choose to quit their sdiips oi go on shore. 

The hmise which l propose to take is that large, airy up- 
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per-roomed house at Howrah Ghaut, and as nearly as 1 can 
calculate, the charge will he — 

For Commanders, 8 Rupees per diem., 

,, Officers, 4 Di to ditto. 

Common Sailors, .. 1 Ditto ditto. 

Duncan Stewart, m. n. 

Uawrah , 21 si Avyitst, 1034. Civil Staff' Surgeon* 


Dr. 


Estimates at Howrah * 
For a month of 30 days. 
Sa. Rs. I 


Sa. 


House Rent 

Steward and Apothecary 
1 Cook, 2 Assistants, 16 


100 6 Seamen at 1 R. per diem, 
100 2 Officers at l Rs 


2 Dressers, 16 

4 Beareis, . 20 

2 Mate is, 3 0 

2 Beest* es, 6 

1 Mallee, 2 


Lights per mensem, . . ♦ „ 


Balance for Current expen- 
ses, diet, m dicuies. Sc c. Sc c. 


70 

20 


Cr. 

Rs 

100 

210 

420 


120 


Sa. Rs. 3001 


Sa Rs. 300 


To Duncan Stewart, Esq., m. i>. 

A ssist ant -Surgeon, Howrah. 

General Department. Sir, — I am directed to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 20th instant, and in 
reply to state that the Vice-President in Council not only 
sees no objection to your devoting your leisure time to the care 
of a Hospital of the kind proposed by you to be established at 
Howrah, but deems the proposition to be deserving of hisiftp- 
probation and encouragement. 

2nd. — With respect to the loan of Hospital beds, furniture, 
&c. the Medical Board have been called upon to state whether 
Government has such things at disposal and to submit their 
opinion as to the expediency of lending them on the terms sug- 
gested or the contrary. 

I am, Sir, your obedieut servant, 

H. T. Prinsep, Secy . to Govt. 

Council Ckmmber, the 27 th October , 1834. 

• Made wittt reference the expenment tneiely fer elx mouths, without aujf view 
lo^perroual reinuueratiou. 
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D. Stewart, Esqttirf, m. n., Howrah . 

Dear Sir, — \Tour pioposals for the establishment of a 
M arine Sanatarium at H owrah, hive been carefully considered 
by the Chamber of Commerce : and, at a General Meeting' on 
the 18 th instant, your plan, as explained and modified in your 
letter of the 17 th, was approved ; and it was resolved to give 
you the coidial support of the Chamber, to carry it into effect, 
and to establish its utility. 

The Chamber cannot reasonably be expected to appoint 
a sppaiate Committee, foi the special purpose of maiming the 
Construction, and directing the operations, of the Sanatarium. 
But the co? st ituted Committee «d this institution desires me, in 
expiessmg the approbation which your plan his obtained, and 
assuring yoni of such co-operation as the merchants of Cal- 
cutta may with propriety afford, to intimate, that it will be 
r ady to enter into any further examination of your views, 
whem vei you are fully piepaied to call its attention to the 
Mibj. ot ; and it will, at the same time, communicate to you, 
whatev r suggestions may occur to it, for rendering the details 
mole effective, and insuring the ulterior success of the mea- 
sure. 

During the incipient term of probation, expeiience will 
disclose the nature and extent of that geneial superintendence, 
winch you seek for the establishment, and which it may be 
judged tit for the Committee to bestow. 

In the meantime, when you have any particulars which 
y u mu\ consider it requisite that the ( ommittee should be 
made acquainted with, or any question on which you may 
deem it of consequence to possess its sentiments, yon can sul- 
ci i css a communication to me, and I will lose no time in laying 
it before the Committee, and reporting to you the result. 

That you may not be too sanguine in estimating the aid 
which the Chamber can extend, it is proper to impress on your 
attention, that most of the mercantile firms of Calcutta being 
merely agents in regard to the shipping, their endeavours will 
necessarily be limitted to the recommendation of your projected 
establishment to the patronage of the Commandos, &e. In 
fact the ultimate success of the arrangement, it is quite obvious, 
must depend upon its proved usefulness in practice. 

In conclusion, l,have to convey to you the wishes of the 
Committee, that your benevolent and meritoiious efforts may 
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be crowned with all the success, which the zeal and humanity 
that prompt them deserve. 

1 have the honor to be, dear Sir, your most obedient 
servant, 

W. I.imond, Secretary . 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce, October 24, 1834. 

Calcutta , 1st November , 183 4 . 

1 beg; to acquaint you that my proposals tor the e-iaMish- 
tnent ot a Seaman’s Hospital on the bank of the river a> Howrah 
Ghat, opposite to Calcutta, having been honored by the “ eaiv- 
iul consideration of the Bengal Chamber of Conirmucc” and 
the promise of their “ cordial suppoit” as also with the k4 ap- 
probation and encouragement” of Government, the I?>,siiai- 
tion has this day been opened for the reception of patient". 

The Wards for seamen are upon a separate tbu)i ai.d 
quite distinct from the Sanatorium or apartments alioltnt 
officers, which are on the second floor. The present airungc- 
jnentsare calculated for the conifoi table accommodation of 
18 seamen and 6 officeis. A number which it is thought vtJ 
not be often exceeded, particularly if the plan submitted u 
my letter of the 17th ultimo to the Chambei shall be gem rally 
adopted by the ship Captains and consigners at home, vi/. 
that of engaging with me for the regular medical charge of then 
ships while oil Calcutta. 

Although I have unfortunately declined attending ships 
in the river, from a feeling of the impossibility of doing profes- 
sional justice to any number of patients so situated m a climate 
where every case of acute disease requires close and constant 
looking after, it is quite competent for me to pay one daily 
visit on board of a hundred ships in a few hours, and 1 will 
be happy to engage with Ship Captains or Agents to do so ; 
undertaking to enquire into every case of incipient illness on 
board, to administer at the time to all whose ailments ate 
trifling, and to carry back with me for treatment on shore any 
of the crew or officers who may seem to require fuither at- 
tendance. 

An efficient system of Medical Police will in fact thus be 
established ; disease is detected and checked before it has gain- 
ed strength, and before the imminent dangers of delay have 
been incurred by transmission of the invalid to a General Hos- 
pital, two miles from the landing place, or by an appeal for 
medical attendance made and answered from the shore. 
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Besides the requisite number of servants, my assistant Mr, 
f/mlon and an A pothecary will reside constantly at the Hos- 
pital, and considering, hist, the efficiency of the system ; second, 
the limited number of patients ; third, the situation of the Hos- 
pital ; and fouitli, the economy of the charges (which will be 
found on enquiry to be not greater than those usually resulting 
from any other existing ai rangeniont) I tru^t that p>u w ill con- 
cur with the Chamber of Commerce in encouraging such a re- 
soi t to the institution, as may cive me the tequiied oppoituinty 
ot testing its public utility and private economy, and that you 
will lor this purpose bring the subject to the notice of youi cor- 
respondents at home. 

The charges for taking care of a ship’s crew of 500 tons 
manned by Europeans, in the way stated, will be per mensem 
100 iu pees, or 4 rupees per diem for any shorter period. 

t o those not contracting as above, the charges for officers 
per dinm 1 mpees. For common sailots t lupee. 

1 have the honor to be, your obedient seivant, 

1). S t e vv a kt , Ci v it Si off Su rgeon . 

( ory of a letter sent by Dr. McGowan to the Members of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce . 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THK BENGAL CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE. 

Gentlemen, — As I understand you have encouraged Dr. 
Stewart to pioeeed with the establishment of his proposed 
IN aval Saiiatarium at Llowrali, L beg leave to submit to your 
consideration the following remarks which 1 think will piove 
that such an institution is not tequired here aA present, and that 
in point of economy, it would be highly inadvisable in you to 
countenance it ; I would have laid my remarks before you 
sooner but I thought it not at all likely that you would have 
entertained Dr. Stewart's statements and proposals without 
making an inquiry into the present state of Medical attendance 
on those connected with the shipping, such an enquiry 1 con- 
ceive was due to youi selves before forming your judgment, 
it was due to your shipping constituents, and it was likewise 
due to myself arid others whose time and attention has for 
some years been almost exclusively devoted to attendance on 
the crews of the vessels consigned to your houses, I trust both 
to ypur and their satisfaction. 

Dr. Stewart seerns to me to ground the necessity for his 
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Sanatorium principally on the distance of the General Hospi- 
tal from the shipping, and on account of the number of deaths 
'which have taken place on the way to and shortly after ad- 
mission in the Hospital. Dr. Stewart is not aware or forgets 
that instead of sending these people to the Hospital at all, 
medical assistance might have been had for them Jrom the 
shore in the course of a few minutes, and certainly a man can 
in most instances be equally well tieated in the after cabin 
€>f a ship as he can in an Hospital, and no humane commander 
ever reiuses a cabin to an invalid. During my four years’ con- 
stant attendance on the shiping, I have not met with more 
than eight or ten cases which could not be treated on board ; 
these were sent to the General Hospital where they arrived 
without dying and without suffering injury, as 1 have seen the 
most of them afterwards recovered to health The cases which 
have died on their way to the Hospital, will, 1 believe, on in- 
quiry be found to have been sent theie from the bazars, where 
they have got drunk, and sick, and lain about, the streets all 
night, many of them past the slightest chance of recovery in the 
morning, and not fiom the vessels in the river; certainly un- 
der these circumstance s the General Hospital is quite as eligi- 
ble in point of proximity as a San atari uni at ilowiah would 
be, nay more so. 

The best proof that the present system is effective will be 
found in the small number ot cases which have pioved fatal 
considering the number treated on board ship with alt descrip- 
tion of disease and constitution. To effect this happy result 
five, six, and seven daily visits are frequently necessary to be 
made; and 1 always make a point of being once a day on 
board of every vessel whose crew is under my care whether 
they be sick or well. 

The preceding observations ought, I think, to prove suffi- 
cient to do away with the idea that such an institution as Dr. 
Stewart proposes is absolutely, or in fact at all necessary, I 
shall therefore next proceed to show that it would be inadvis- 
able on score of expense. 

My charge for attendance on a vessel during her stay 
in port is one hundred rupees, but this is modified according to 
the stay of the vessel ana to the degree of sickness which shall 
have prevailed on board, that thirty two rupees, fifty rupees, 
and various intermediate sums, according to circumstances, 
are quite as often charged as one hundred rupees. The account 
for the preparation of my prescriptions I find in rio instance 
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exceeds fifty rupees, and is much more frequently under twenty 
rupees than above it, nay, sometimes when a vessel has a <iood 
selection of medicines on board there is no necessity tor send- 
ing any prescriptions on shoic at all . — 1 find that the charges 
against a v f ssel w hose cu w are treated at the (ieneial Hospital, 
generally averages at least double the amount which would be 
charged hid they been treated on board, sometimes their Hos*- 
pital accounts amount to six or seven hundred rupees, and yet 
the charge there ia only one Sonat rupee daily per man, with - 
out any distinction being made between the charge for seamen 
and officers ; this being the case what would the charge under 
Dr. Stewart’s estimates amount to? 

1 1 appears to me that Dr. Stewart issued his proposal 
from the best of all motives — philanthropy — having totally 
misapprehended the present state ol the practu e of medicine 
on the liver. Such a Sunatanum as Dr, Stewart proposes was 
very much wanted a few years ago when seamen could only 
get attendance on board at most exorbitant rates, but now 
that this is d die rent, l trust you will pause ere \oti sanction any 
alteration in the present mode of medical attendance ailoat 
by Yielding further encouragement to the establishment of an 
institution which I think you must be satisfied is neither want- 
ed on the plea on necessity or economy. 

I have the honor to be. Gentlemen, your most obedient 
servant, A. McGowan, v. and Surgeon. 

Calcutta, 27 th October, 1B34. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BENGAL HURKARLJ AND 
CHRONICLE. 

Sir, — Permit me, through your friendly columns, to cor- 
rect a misapprehension which seems to exist regarding my 
charges, by contract, for taking medical charge of ships in the 
liver. 

The sum of 100 R». per mensem pays for one daily visit 
on board and the medicines then administered, as also tor the 
treatment at the Sanatarium of all or any poison belonging to 
the crew whom I may think, it advisable to remove for this 
purpose. 

Ships manned by lascars are attended, of course, oil 
different terms, which may easily be settled by reference to 
Your obedient servant, 

• D* St&wart, Civil Stuff Surgeon* 
Howrah , 7 th November , 
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PLAN TOR WATERING THE STREETS. 


MEMORANDUM. 

It having appeared by reports from Captain Forbes of the 
Engineers and Messrs. Jessop and Co. that with an additional 
set of pumps, the Steam Engine at Chandpaul Ghat could 
deliver double the quantity of water that it now does, at a 
small additional monthly expense, it became of course an ob- 
ject of some importance to secure the funds necessary for the 
purpose. 

It was found that the utmost amount of saving on the old 
allowance by Government for watering was quite inadequate 
to the object. — The new pumps would cost about Rs. 0,000, 
an additional reservoir about 1,000, and then a large outlay 
was required for extending aqueducts, and forming additional 
reset voirs. 

Government not being disposed to provide the fund, the 
following Plan was submitted to them by the Chief MagistuUe 
and being sanctioned, it is calculated for general information, 
and it is hoped that it will meet the approval of the respectable 
paities affected by it. 

In the rotioh schedule, of probable expense to the re- 
sidents oi' paiticular streets, it will be seen that the rate of 
expense varies veiy considerably. Jt will probably bu at 
once conceded, that a general average should be struck : *ninr- 
thing less than one rupee per cent, on the estimated yearly 
value or rental of ptemises, affected by the operation, would 
probably suffice. D. McF ARLAN, Chief Magistrate. 

Calcutta , 20 th September, 1834. 

PLAN. 

At the commencement of the present season, I obtained 
the sanction of Government to withdraw the Eheestees fiom 
the southern portion of Chovvringhee Road, and the Eastern 
part of Dumimtollah, and to apply the expense to the move 
centrical divisions which are more the resort of the public in 
general. 

The parties who were thus deprived of an indulgence of 
some standing, applied themselves to remedy the inconvenience 
they experienced, and raised enough of money by subscription 
to get the work of watering performed. 
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I beg now to propose an extention of this principle, and 
to lay it down ,is re tsouahle and proper, that the persons cn • 
joying t lie comfort of well watered roads should pay foi it, 
nnd that the crucial funds of the Town, or Government, 
should not exclusively be applied to promote the convenience 
of those individuals who inhabit houses in the more centrical 
parts of the Town. 

I observe that in London, the item of watering is inserted 
in the same act as the items of paving, watching, and lighting; 
Heie, however, the enactment could not be made general, be- 
cause the people m many parts of the Town are too poor to 
pay for «muh luxuries. It is only in the parts more exclusively 
Euiopean, or where the native population of shop-keepers is 
dense, that there is such a demand for this comfort as would 
authorize the imposition of a tax. 

Tim expenditure of funds for this purpose has hitherto 
been made, not in aid of the poor, but of the rich and wealthy, 
who were comparatively well able to attain the end by their 
own efforts. The expense of working the Chandpaul Ghaut 
Strain Engine, and supplying the aqueduct extending along 
Ghowringhee Road and Durrumtollah, and the yearly esta- 
blishment of Bheestees have been paid for nominally out of 
the Town Duties, and the convenience has accrued to the 
opulent inhabitants, merchants, and shop-keepers of those 
parts. 

Other parts of the Town, which have as good a claim, 
should also be thought of, leaving to the present favored indi- 
viduals the benefit of such permanent works us have already 
been executed. 

I propose that the expense of working the Steam Engine 
should be borne by Government; as also a proportion of the 
expense of watering those streets where Government property 
is situated The aggregate Government charge may be as- 
sumed at Rs. *9,672 0 0 per annum, leaving lis, f 12,200 9 0 


* Steam Rnante 360 per month, 12 months.. * 4,320 

\Vateimg as i>< r elateijieiit OGU It*- per month for 8 mouth* .1.3 12 

Uupee s o fl?8 

f Allowance (or Hlieesttes 2J91 -3W per month for 8 months *2 5-Vi 

Du to foi Steam Engine for 12 mouths at 360 per mouth.. 4,lru 


Deduct 0,672 
Uupees 1 2 voo 
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available for the extension of aqueducts where practicable, 
and |hp formation of reservoirs or small tanks 

The cost to individuals of watering those streets now 
watered, would be Us. 5,084 per annum; I add a general 
statement, shewing at one view the amount payable by Go* 
ytuument, and the amount payable by individuals, as also the 
amount of surplus for improvements, (a) 

The fit st measure to be executed with this surplus, would 
be the extension of the .Engine apparatus, so as to get full 
work out of the Engine by the addition of a pair of pumps 
find a reservoir on the east $ide of the Strand Hoad. The 
expense of this would be, by Captain Eorbes’s and Mr. Ble- 
chyndeifs Estimates, Bs. 7,200.* 

The desirableness of this is indeed already apparent; 
such was the scarcity of water last year that we were compell- 
ed to forbid persons taking watei Iroqi the aqueducts tor pri- 
vate purposes. 

The next object would be to lead the water along the Bow 
Ba^ar, and dow n Chitpore Road to a reservoir to be constrict- 
ed at some convenient spot at the end of the Colootollah 
Street, also at some similar spots elsewhere. 

The inhabitants, whose streets have hitherto been water- 
ed free of expense, will not probably at once accede to this 
plan ; and they will perhaps argue that they do not obj< ct to 
the extension of the aqueduct to other places, but do not see 
why they should be deprived of a privilege long enjoyed. 

I conceive, however, that such arguments are not well 
founded. While the Town generally is so notoriously de- 
fective in the paramount article of wholesome drainage, no 
class of persons is entitled to demand that any portion of the 
Town funds, or money of Government, should be expended 
upon the luxury of watered roads, and though there is a mani- 
fest propriety in selecting for watering at the public expense 
(if any at all) those streets, that are frequented by the public 
generally as the focus of trade and Government business, yet 
it does not appear why those who enjoy the advantage of living 
iu a centrical and valuable situation, should not defray the 
charge of watering in addition to the ordinary municipal bur- 
dens. 


* New Pomps, 6 f 00o-i<ese(voir, 1,200 total 7,20# 

(ft) This statement occupies too much space to adu^t of its insertion In the 
pit*** uf this Journal, hut a copy may be seen either at the Police Office or the 

rude Rooms.— E d. 
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It is assumed in this discussion that no person can claim 
the expenditure of money for watering as of right. 

It would be proper, however, at fir^t, to avoid making 
any law to compel the inhabitants to conti ibute to this ex- 
pense. Individuals would doubtless willingly corne forward to 
subscribe, and if any persons refused, it would remain for the 
assenting pin ties. if they composed the majority, to petition 
Government for a law to make the charge compulsory. 

I he existence of the rate on houses renders it easy to 
assess and collect the amount required. 

hverv facility would be given in any new law to ensure 
to cnnrrihutois a perfect control over the fund collected, and 
to regulate its amount. 

Should the principle of the above plan be adopted, the 
special points for sanction, a!re 

1st. — Authority to withhold watering, unless subscribed for. 

2d. — To order exha pumps and reservoirs. 

3d. — To propose from tithe to time the extension of the 
line of aqueducts, on special estimates, not exceeding ordina- 
ry annual saving's. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) D. McFarlan. 

Calcutta, Police Office, 2 4th August, 1034. 

To D. McFarlan, Fsq. 

Chief Maqittratc of Calcutta. 

Judicial Dept. Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter dated the 23d ultimo, submitting the 
statements of the disbursements for watering the roads during 
the season 1833-34, ami to acquaint you, that the Honorable 
the ^ice-Pfcsident in Council sanctions the remuneration of 
rupees 100, proposed to be paid to R. McCulloch for his 
services during the season, in superintending the water carts. 

2d. — T am further desired to state that his Honor in 
Council approves the plan suggested by you for extending the 
comfort of watered roads, and affording a ready supply of 
water to other parts of the town. If it can be carried into 
effect, the Government will be prepared to consider the pro- 
posed scheme for improving the power of the Steam Engine 
and building reservoirs. 
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3d.— -The oiiginal letters which accompanied yours, are 
herewith returned. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, your obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) C. Maosween, Secy, to Govt. 

Council Chamber , the 1st September , 1834. 

The Chief Magistrate of Calcutta has proposed to Go- 
vernment a plan for the general watering of the streets, and 
has received its sanction to carry the design into effect. This 
is conformable with his characteristic activity in promoting the 
comfort and convenience of the inhabitants; but we do not 
think that he is very happy in the explanation he has given of 
the details of his plan, which appears to us singularly confus- 
ed and unintelligible. From the somewhat involved state- 
ment before us, we gather the following particulars. It 
appears that the expense of working the C hand pan] Steam 
Engine and supplying the aqueduct that extends along Chow- 
ringhee road and the Durrumtollah, and the yearly esta- 
blishment of Bheesties, have been paid for nominally out 
of the town duties, hut the convenience has accrued not 
to the community in general, but to the opulent in- 
habitants, merchants, and shop-keepers of those streets, to 
the neglect of those parts of the town inhabited by the 
poorer classes. Mr. McFarlan very properly sought to 
rectify this inequality, and at the commencement of the pre- 
sent season obtained the sanction of Government to withdraw 
the Bheesties from the southern portion of Chowringhee road 
and the eastern part of Durrumtollah, and to*apply the ex- 
pense to the centrical divisions which are more the resort of 
the public in general. The paities who were thus deprived of 
ail indulgence of some standing, subscribed to water the roads 
on their own account; and Mr. McFarlands proposition, sanc- 
tioned by Government is, that this principle should be extend- 
ed, and that persons enjoying the comfort of well watered 
roads should pay for them. In conformity with this idea, it 
is proposed, if we understand aright, that the inhabitants should 
unite in subscribing for the watering of the streets, and refer- 
ence is made to a rough schedule, exhibiting the probable ex- 
pense to the residents of particular streets. It is recommend- 
ed that a general average should be struck, and it is supposed 
that something less than one per cent., on the estimated yearly 
value or rental of premises affected by the operation, would be 
sufficient. Mr. McFarlan further proposes that the expense 
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of working the Steam Engine should he borne by Government, 
t Hi* the rwith a propoitinii of the expense of watmin^ those 
streets where Government property is situated ; and Govern- 
menr assents to tins airaneement. 

W e are doubtful of the success of this plan. One reason 
is, that Mr. McFaiiin, however excellent Ins intentions, has 
not tail" lit ns to place much confidence in the perseverance 
with which he carries his plans into effect. We cannot forget 
that there was a similar plan before the public a twelvemonth 
ntro, proposed by the same Magistrate and sanctioned by the 
Government, for giving the inhabitants of Calcutta some con- 
tioul over the Conservancy Department. That plan has been 
silently abandoned, and whatever may be the reasons, good, 

bad. or indifferent, the public, who were originally appealed 

to, know nothing of them. Another reason why we doubt its 
success, is that the subscription of the inhabitants is voluntary, 
and it is improbable that all, or even a majority, will unite <or 
the purpose, especially when it is avowed that the rate of ex- 
p Mise to particular streets varies very considerably, and yet 
that a general average should be struck, equalizing the expert- 
ilitme to all. Equalization in such a case means that one 
man is to pay, not only for his own convenience, but for that 
of others. 

What we chiefly object to in this plan, is that it does not 
pi ice the matter on a broad and well-defined footing. Is the 
\\ uieri'ur ot the streets necessary to the general health and 
condoi t ? If it is, it should not be left to the voluntary sub- 
scriptions of private individuals. Should the expense be borne 
by the general revenue of the town? In that case the Go- 
vernment should take the who’e matter into its own hands 
without any special call upon the inhabitants. Or should the 
expense be borne directly and immediately by the inhabitants ! 
Tins is, we think, the correct view, and in that case, the Go- 
vernment, without waiting to be petitioned, should at once 
invent the inhabit nits ofstreetsor districts, with the legal power 
n r Vvying a rate for (he purpose. Nothing will come of such 
a half-and-half measure as is proposed . — Bengal Hurkaru. 

LIFE INSURANCE FUND. 

♦ 

The Repoit of the Committee appointed by Government to 
draw up a plan of a Life Insurance Fund, was lately sent in. 
It was accompanied with elaborate tables and remarks by Mr. 
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Cumin, founded on the military records of the Tndia House, 
which for another purpose that gentleman carefully studied a 
short lime before he left England last year. With the advan- 
tage of such information, of the experience of the Oriental and 
Laudable Societies, and of the professional abilities of Mr. 
t'urinn, the Committee have been enabled to go into the sub- 
ject of estimating European life in India with considerable 
confidence. The result of their investigation is decidedly 
pronounced, that the general instability of commercial esta- 
blishments in India, not only as evinced in the fall of the great 
Agency Houses, but as the necessary consequence of the limit- 
led residence of Emopeans, in a Country which they do not re- 
gard as their horhe, renders it desirable that the business of 
Life Insurance should not be left tinder the fluctuating direc- 
tion of individuals and commercial men. The guarantee of 
Government, it is strongly urged, besides being necessary for 
the full satisfaction of the public, can be given with perfect 
safety as regards the chances of loss, because the rates of pie- 
tnitim hitherto charged upon policies in Calcutta, are so much 
higher than the tea! value of the risks of life, provided due at- 
tention be paid to scrontinize the applications for insurance, 
that rates might be assumed without inconvenience which should 
produce a sufficient surplus to form a Security Fund. Ac- 
cording to some data, not alluded to however in this Eepoit, 
though probably used in drawing it up, the relative value of 
European fife here and in Europe is to be found at the follow- 
ing ages, that of 20 in India corresponding with 38 in Europe, 
—30 with 45,-40 with 52, — 50 with 58,— and 60 with 65. 
The premiums therefore charged in England and here on these 
corresponding ages should be the same; instead of which, the 
Oriental and London Equitable shew the following remarka- 
ble contrast * 

Oriental. Equitable. 

At/e. Premium on 1,000 Rs. Age. Premium on 100/. 

20 . . 32 Rs. or . . £ 3 4 TO £ 2 1 9 

30 .. 41 „ „ .. „ 4 2 45 2 10 10 

40 .. St „ „ ,, 6 2 52 3 4 0 

50 .. 70 „ „ .,,, 7 0 58 ,4 6 0 

60. .110,, „ . „tl . . ___ ,.5 10 11 

Yet the Equitable has yielded a very much larger propor- 
tion for distribution in the shape of bonuses to the policy 
Oriental has done in the shape of profit to 

k$&h&re*li<dder&. 
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The following table shews the real average decrement of 
life m India, and the amount of the premiums required to 
cover it, both according to tables formed by the Committee 
and according to Mr. Cumin. The near correspondence be- 
tween them is remaikable, as different data were employed. 


\tje. 

Number 

Annual 

1,000 1 Is, in- 
sured on 

Premium 

by Com - by Mr. 

of Hoes. 

decrease . 

each life. 
Annual loss , 

mit tee's Cumin’s 
tables . tables. 

20 

400 

11,36 

11,360 

28,6,5 

27,13,7 

30 

600 

20,40 

20,400 

34,0,0 

35,6, 1J 

40 

500 

20,80 

20,800 

41,9,7 

43,11,0 

50 

200 

9,28 

9,280 

46,6,4 

47,14,1 


These 1,700 lives are distributed in classes, bearing about the 
same pioportion to each other as those which appear under the 
same ages in the Oriental Office Registers. 

Having ascertained the proximate average value of life at 
its seveial periods, the next point for consideration was, what 
addition to the premiums corresponding therewith would suffice 
to cover all contingencies, it being understood that the whole 
excess would eventually be refunded to the policy-holders in 
some shape or other. Twenty per cent, is the addition which 
the Committee have recommended but they have distributed 
it unequally, beginning with 15 per Cent, upon the youngest 
lives, and gradually increasing the charge to 25 per cent, 
upon the oldest risks. The following is an abstract of the 
table of premiums so formed, omitting the intermediate terms 
between every fifth year, upon every 1,000 Rupees insured— * 
Age. For One Year . For Life. 

16 30-0 38-8 

20 34 0 41*5 

25 55-9 41-0 

30 40-0 48-0 


35 43-0 62-6 

40 * 49-3 . 58-7 


45 50 5 63-8 

50 83-6 74-3 

65 . ... 74-0 85-9 

60 90 9 104*4 

65 107-8 .... 134*1 

It is proposed to reserve the first accumulation of profit to 
the extent of 5 per cent, on the auiouut iusured, for a guarantee 
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fund, always to remain as such ; and to divide all surplus 
beyond this, rateably, among the holders of policies, not in 
<feash, but giviti r them the option of addins; the bonus to the 
amount payable on their policies in case of lapse, or in the ?«ame 
ratio reducing the annual premiums payable thereon. We do 
not know exactly how either of these principles is to be ap- 
plied. If the guarantee fund be not an uccuintil t ting fund, 
raised bv a perpetual tax of 5 per cent, upon all policies it 
vrdl bear unfairly upon llio^e who come in fiist; }et, it that be 
the plan, there ought in time to bo a very luge food arising 
from the accumulation, far beyond the amount required, -And 
with respect to the division of the surplus profits on tho princi- 
ple of mutual insurance (a very good principle in this case,) 
there will be no fairness while the high and low poitionsof 
the scale are unequally taxed to create them, unless the rateu- 
b’e division ho varied in a hke ratio. Again, it would be un- 
fair to the older Jives if long rests were made to intervene be- 
tween each settlement of profits, because the chance of reaching 
the next terra is t wice or three times gieater to the young man 
than to the oh! one. We are of opinion, however, that the 25 
percent, additional premium upon old lives, is not a bit ton 
much. It ought to be large to check speculative insurances, 
and the addition made at every stage should oiler an induce- 
ment to a policy-holder on a good life, not to sacrifice his past 
pains by discontinuing his policy when the original motive for 
the insurance has ceased. — Without some hold of this kind, 
there will be, as in the Laudable and Oriental, a gradual ten- 
dency to increase the proportion of bad risksrou the Register, 
because these will always be kept up when known to be bad. 

Another point, not overlooked by the Committee, i*. the 
expediency of adopting a modified table of lates applied to 
lives transferred from this country to Europe, or other climates 
equally healthy. But a suggestion of this kind is only thrown 
outfoPthe present: it has not yet been ingrafted in the scheme. 
The Committee have also expressed an opinion, that the natives 
should be encouraged to insure tbeir lives, and that the Go- 
vernment plan i should be rendered so comprehensive as to in- 
clude them. We readily admit that, in a great many cases, 
rt woiihLbe very desirable to a Native to have the opportunity 
of insminghis life ; but we have great fear that, in their case, 
frauda.wcteld be common because more easily concealed, and 
besides* ;we , tfppfehe tid, there are no satisfactory data at preseut 
whereby to regulate the premiums on Native lives. ^ , 
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If Government determine to set up a general institution 
under their man demerit and gtiuiuntce tor the Insurance of 
Lives, on liberal principles, all existing offices will eie long be 
swallowed up, and all policies that can be transferred will be 
tinnshrred to the Government Office. It would* therefore be 
right to allow the private offices to transfer ihert* risks in the 
mass at a valuation ; foi otherwise the shareholders in the Ori- 
ental and the holders of policies on bad lives in the Laudable*?, 
might find themselves sadlv leit in tile lurch some fine day, 
With the entire Register of these institutions no better than that 
of a hospital.— But now, there is another in the field — a branch 
of the Universal,™ an office lately set up in London by a 
powerful association, and backed with a large capital. This 
Office we find goes upon the principle of mutual insurance, 
retaining vine- fourth of the profits however for the shareholders; 
and it is held out as a temptation to subscribers in India, 
(wheie shares as well as applications for policies are invited) 
that those who subscribe or insure here will participate in the 
mass of the profits at home, whereby the eeitainty of a large 
average will be obtained. We heai also, that a rival, the Alli- 
ance, a No of London, is about to set up a branch in Calcutta. 
But neither of them can do much against a Government insti- 
tution — Calcutta Courier . 


SUPREME COURT , — Wednesday, October 22. 

HABEAS CORPUS CASE. 

This being the first day of Term a number of motions 
of course were made, after which a Habeas Cot pus case 
came on, of which the hollowing are the particulars. 

On the 1 8 th instant a petition was presented to. Sir John 
Grant in Chambers from William James: Kenderdmo, a 
prisoner in the Great Jail, setting forth that ho had been com- 
mitted to ptison for thirty days, by Messrs. McFarlan and Ho- 
se a son , for having absented himself as* an apprentice from his 
work at M* s«rs» Jessop ami Webster’s, to whom it was alleged 
that he had been apprenticed under a certain statute or statutes 
of England which he was advised did not extend to this coun- 
try, and praying for a writ of Ha be as. Corpus commanding the 
fid lor to produce his body together with the day and cause of 
his taking, and a writ of Certiorari , directing the magistrates 
to remove and have before the Supreme Court the conviction 
and proceedings in the case. 
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The petition was accompanied by an affidavit, sworn by 
the prisoner on the 17th instant* of which the following it* hii 
abstract. On or about the 4th of April 1830, at which time 
deponent was about fourteen years and a half old, a certain 
document, purporting to be an indenture *>f apprenticeship be- 
tween Daniel Kenderdine, the deponent’s father, and the de- 
ponent on the one part, and Messrs. Jessop and Webster on 
the other part, Was made and signed by the deponent, Mr. 
Jessop, Mr. Webster, and Mr. John Cearns, the latter per- 
son signing on behalf (though the deponent* 1 believes without 
any authority to do so) of deponent’s father. The document 
contained no provision for the maintenance of the deponent, 
who continued for some time afterwards to reside with his 
father, but who, after suffering ill-treatment for some time Iron* 
his said father (who is a man of very intemperate habits) was 
finally turned out of doors, without any fault or misconduct 
on hi9 part. Deponent continued all this time to attend to 
his duty at Messrs. Jessop and Co.’s, and, some time after be- 
ing turned out of his father's house, was placed by his father 
as a boarder and lodger with Mr. and Mrs. Campe, where he 
has remained ever since. His father on placing him at Mr. 
Campe’s agreed to allow him thirty six rupees a month for his 
maintenance, which he shortly afterwards refused to continue, 
so that the deponent was left without any means of support 
beyond what Messrs. Jessop and Co. gratuitously gave him. 
Which was insufficient t > purchase clothing, and procure the 
common necessaries of life. The deponent, not being able 
to continue in the service of Messrs. Jessop ahd Co. without 
maintenance, not being able to get any support from his father, 
who is a Branch Pilot on the receipt of seven hundred rupees 
a month, and not considering the document purporting to be an 
indenture as legal and binding, absented himself from the 
employ of Messrs. Jessop and Co. on fhfe 1st instant, and 
sought employment elsewhere. On the 2d iristant, Messrs. 
Jessop and Co. bfocured a summons against him to appear at 
Mte Police, whmh h,fe immediately obeyed, ami on the 6th 
iftdtantthe complaint of his late employers against him for ab- 
setitihff himself from their service itfas entered into by Messrs. 
JWcF&nart"and*Hbse&soU. Tiib deponent in the first instance, 
through fHt gblifcftor, took an objection to tire jurisdiction of 
the in a case of this kind, ahd urged in addition 

^thi hi^could be legally bound the Indenture as it was 
"m^legally executed, John Cearns havingdiad no authority to 
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sign on behalf of his father. The deponent's father also at- 
tended before the Magistiatcs, and admitted in his evidence 
that he had never authorized John Cearns to sign the inden- 
ture on l»is behalf. The Magistrates would not however attend 
to |he objections, and decided that the deponent should be 
committed to the Great Jail for thiity days, or until he should 
find suiety to return to his duty. 

Writs of Habeas Corpus and Certiorari were accordingly 
granted,. the former directed to the jailor, commanding him to 
produce the body in Court on the 2 2d instant, together with 
the day and cause of the taking and detaining, and the latter 
to the Magistrates, commanding them to send all the informa- 
tions, ex 'initiations, depositions, and other proceedings con- 
nected with the case. 

This morning the jailor produced the body of Wil- 
liam James Kenderdine, and filed his return, which set forth 
that the prisoner had been received into his custody on the Gtii 
instant by virtue of a commitment under the hands of Messrs. 
McFarlan and tloseason, which commitment he begged to put 
in as part of the return. 

The warrant of commitment, which was directed to Niel 
Macaskiil and the jailor, and signed J). McFarlan and jT. 
Hoseason, Justices of the Peace, was couched in the following 
terms. “ Whereas complaint and information have been made 
before us, &c. by John Webster, on behalf of himself and 
George Jossop &e. the masters of William Kenderdine, an 
apprentice by indenture bearing date the 7th day of April 
1830 to the said George Jessop and John Webster, on oath 
that the said William Kenderdine did in the service of the 
said George Jessop and Johfi Webster absent himself with- 
out leave from his duty since the 1st day of October, and 
before the expiration ol the term of his said indenture, and 
which said complaint has been verified by the oaths of the said 
John Webster and Daniel Kenderdiuf* the father of tbe s<M(l 
William Kenderdine, And whereas upon examination thereof 
and upon heaving the allegation^ of both parties, they having 
come before us, tvyo of llis Majesty’s Justices of the Peace,, 
&o. for that purpose, and upon due consideration had thereof 
it manifestly appears to us* and jve adjudge, that he, the.sujd 
William Kenderdiue 1 is guilty of the premises so charged 
against him as atoresiid. We do therefore hereby confined 
you the said constable to take and convey the said Wdliam 
Kenderdine to the Great Jail of Calcutta and deliver liiru to 
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the keeper thereof, together with this warrant ; and vve do 
hereby command von the said keeper of the said Great Jail to 
teceivr t Sc said William Kenderdme into your custody in the 
Stfrd Gie^t Jail, there to remain lor a period of thirty days, or 
iriiti! he finds surety to attend bis duty as apprentice to the 
said Georu/* Jc^op and John Web$ter.” * 

Mr. Tin toil objected to the commitment, which could not 
be valid in point of law on seveial grounds. First he appre- 
hended that there was no common law that applied to appi en- 
tices at all, and the commitment was neither under e< mmou law 
nor mi dei a statute. IS ext it was qece^ary for them to shew 
fhc Jaw under which tip y had jurisdiction, and under which 
tliey had 'Committed the party, neither of winch had been 
done. The only statutes that applied to apprentices wi ie 
the 5th of Elizabeth 4, the 20th of George the second 11), and 
the 54th of George the third, and of these, only the two hist 
would authorize M agistrates to act as these gentlemen had 
4une, and they, he contended did not extend to this comitiy. 
After reading several passages from the Act of Elizabeth lie 
proceeded to'show in a very humourous strain that it was 
wholly inapplicable to this country, and that it was manifest- 
ly only intended to apply to t*»e people in Great Britain. Some 
>earsagohe hail taken great interest in the establishment, of 
an Apprenticing Society, but thechiefcau.se of its failure was 
that all deeds of apprenticeship in this country must be wholly 
voluntary, since there was no law to punish their violation; 
and he remembered that a Magistrate of that time, who had 
been consulted ou the subject, had said that he would render 
all the assistance in his power, but that ho could do hut 
little, since there was no law on which be could act. The 
commitment was drawn up in such a manner that no man on 
earth could say under what law the Magistrates had proceed- 
ed. Mi*. Turton then read parts of the commitment, comment- 
ing on* them as be proceeded. It did not show by whom the 
deed of apprenticeship had been executed. It did not, show 
that the deed of apprenticeship had been executed by tho par- 
ty himself, which #as necessary to r make it valid. It said 
that he bad “ in the service of the 4 said George Jessop, &c. 
absented himself without leave, ^ which might as well imply 
that be had been, performing their duty in their service without 
their leave as that he had absented himself without leave from 
it. Then the term of the indenture did not.appeaf, which was 
a fgtiil objection. It certainly said that he had absented him- 
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self before the expiration of the term of apprenticeship, but 
no tern* was specified, which ouuhl to have been done. It was 
for tiie Court to judge. Besides this it del n<»t appear that 
the indeWnre had been proved, and it he found it uecrssaiy 
to co into the Certiorari , it would appear very cleailv that it 
had not b- en proved; and he asked his friend on the other 
side whether he had ever seen a case of this kind bioncht into ;t 
Comt of Quarter Sessions'll! which the attesting witnesses had 
not been examined. Then the commitment was made out for 
thirty days, “ or until he finds surety to attend his duty as 
appientice, &c.” under what authority he should like to know 
could they committ a person “ until he jjnds surety to attend 
his duty. ,7 He had confined himself to the commitment. If 
he found it necessary to go into the pioceedin&s under th.* writ 
of Ccrtio) ari he should have many more objections; but he 
submitted that on the insufficiency of the commitment his 
client was entitled to his discharge. 

Mr. Advocate-Geneial on the part of the committing 
Magistrates said that his friend’s objections appealed to divide 
themselves under two heads, first, that the acts relating to ap- 
prent cohips weie not applicable to this country, and secondly, 
that the commitment was bad in every point. 'Hie first was a 
ineie assertion, and rested on no authority. lie had always 
understood, and it had been hud down by very able judges, 
(Blackstonc and Mansfield) that such laws as were suitable to 
a colony were imported into that colony at the time tiie mother 
count! y took possession of it, they being in existence at the 
time. He did not contend that they were all applicable to 
natives, who were exempted from the operation of those that 
were not, but the provisions of the act commented on by his 
friends wore as applicable to the party in this case as they weie 
to Englishmen in England, and he maintained that they were 
equally binding an him. Mr. Pearson then argued against 
Mr. Turton’s objections to the commitment, and commenced 
making reference to the proceedings under the writ of certio~ 
rail in support of his argument; but this was opposed on the 
ground that those proceedings were sot yet before the Comt. 
Mr. Pearson maintained that they had been produced at the in- 
stance of his fiieud and that he had a right to have them read, 
but the Court \vas of a different opinion, though it thought that 
they might have been put in before the Advocate- General com- 
menced his reply. , 

Sir John Grant thought it unnecessaiy to go into any 
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ot^h^r ^question than the commitment, the terms of which he 
cos H^eml insufficient to justify the young mail's detention, he 
therefore diiected hi in to be discharged. 


Thursday, October 23* 

DISPUTED BAIL. 

At the rising of the Court this day two persons ap- 
peared to justify bail. One 9! them was examined by Mr, 
Tnrtoii, when after much ingenuity in attempting to evade the 
cj^tstion, he reluctantly admitted that his bail had b^en refused 
pi some forint r action owing to some mistake in t|ie affidavit of 
property, though he endeavoured to counteract the effect of 
the admission by asseifcing that he had been bail in ten differ- 
ent actions since, without opposition, which produced a general 
huigli. 

Mr. Tu 1 ton submitted that in matters of bail it was a 
known principle that a person could not be received after 
being once rejected, on the ground that he must have repre- 
sented himself as worth more than he was to cause that re- 
jection. 

The Advocate- Genera), who appeared on behalf of the 
parties submitting the bail, stood up to refute Mr. Tnrton's 
arguments, but finding that the Court agreed in the principle 
laid down by that gentleman observed, that he bad not suffici- 
ent affection for Radamadhub Day, the person vvli> had been 
examined, to induce him to endeavour to alter its opinion. 
The parties were consequently directed to find fresh bad. 

Friday, October 24. 


VACKERSTEJN AND OTHERS VS RpSTAN AND OTHERS. 

The Ad vpcate- General said he bad a motion to make to 
the Court, of rathar an r unusual kind, to make ajule absolute, 
the argument of* which had been deferred by mutual consent 
till Monday next ; and be made it on the ground of an affida- 
p^)»e had befpr# him* One of the parties, and indeed a prin- 
cjpfdjOne, was JVlr, James Rostan, one of „ the defendants in a 
sp^t before the Conif, and, one of the trustees as was alleged 
%4)ri)pe<f^b49nglng to the principal Roman Catholic Church. 
Iheiule *^*,which he now m6yed to mal^ absolute had been 
obtained as, far as the middle of !gsf*month, hut from one 
Wi$e or another ? 4, had beeu put off till U could be heard in 
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term. It was to have come on the 23d, the 22d, bring the 
first day of term, on which it was not usual to hear contested 
motions ; hut on the evening of the 22d Messrs. Collier and 
Bird, the Solicitors to the applicants, received this letter. Air. 
Pearson here read the letter, which set forth that Mr. Jlostan 
was very ill with a fever and could not leave his house to swear 
to a certain affidavit that was necessary, and requested them tp 
consent to the motion standing* over till Monday. This letter 
was signed by Mr. Andrew Wight, the solicitor to the defen- 
dants, but in charging this party with bad faith, and what in- 
deed might be said to amount almost to moral fraud, he wish- 
ed it to be understood that he was not including that gentleman 
who in all probability had been himself imposed on. The 
answer that was made was that, under the circumstances stated 
they would not object to the motion standing over till iVlonday 
They of course could not but believe that the party was s f ck 
as had been represented, and of course consented. Something 
like a suspicion was however subsequently infused into them by 
a party joining in the affidavit. The affidavit was executed by 
Mr. Bud, of the firm of Collier and Bird, Mr. Robertson, one 
ot the patties, and Mohesch under Bay, a writer in the office of 
the solicitor. In that affidavit Mr. Bird swore to having re- 
ceived the letter, sent the answer, and another letter to which 
he would call the Court's attention presently* The other part 
stated that Uie deponent had gone to the Treasury at half past 
ten o’clock on the morning of the 23d, where he had seen 
Mr. ilustati, who was employed there. The application to 
defer the motion had been grounded on Mr Rostand inability 
tlnough sickness to swear to an affidavit j now if he had been 
in the Couit at eleven he would have had ample time to have 
been ^worii. He bad been seen at the Treasury at half past 
ten o’clock ; again he had been seen at the Treasury at half 
past twelve o’clock ; and therefore they skid that a fraud had 
been practised to gain time for some sinister purpose. 

Sir John Grant suggested that the fever might have been 
ail intermittent one. 

The Advocate-General said tjikt there could he No doubt 
that he had been welt enough to attend to the cWy of hfo office 
the whole (Jay, At all events he had been seen at the Treasury 
which, was not fat frpm the Court, half nil hour before it sat A 
and upwaids of an hour afterwards ; knd he took if he might 
easily have found some moment to have stepped over and tfwornf 
to his affidavit. T it crdiseq iieNCe of his having beenr seeh at 
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tlhe Treasury on tTie morning to t!he 23 d, the following fetter 
had bWn send the sarno day to 1 Mr. Wight by Messrs. Cottier 
abd Bird. The [earned gentleman here read the tetter, whtch 
Stated that Mr. Restart hid been ^een at this officf, that they 
consul* r themsefves entitled to believe tlbituh e&cuse bad bet a 
practised upon them, that they Should thnrfove consider the. 
consent gm n to put off the mothVn as' vbid, and that they should 
histrucf rhoir counsel to bring it on 'the following day. These 
w<? »e all the /‘acts nf the ease ; they recpaiYed no cdminent ; and 
he left it in the hands of the Cbnvt. 

A fti r a fp\V observations from 'Messrs. Clarke and Prihsop, 
the former to shew that tYve couseht to defer the Vnotibn having 
been obtained by a false pretence, it ought to < ome on imme- 
diately, although the day wns not one set apart for contested 
Ah»tion*s, and the latter that it oirrht not, Mr, Tin ton, the emitt- 
ed! Tpr the defendants admitted, it that the facts alleged were 
.trub, the mofiob ought to crime on at once without reference 
to the particular day, but he at the sanie time submitted that 
time ought to be til loVed to* the parties to enable them to con- 
*tradrcf those alleged facts if they were able to do so. 

The Court 5 agreed with Mr. Turton, and ordered the mo- 
tion to stand over till to morrow. 


Saturday, October 2o. 

Mr, Turton said that he h.id in the first instance, not to 
shew cause, because it was indifferent to him whether he sboW- 
ed cause then or on Mcjpday, but to explain to* the Court what 
ftad beeft desetibed, — -he said described, for he had neither 
siden the affidavit Hot heard it read, — What had beeh described 
by* Iris'* friend the Advocate-General on the priced i tig day as 
kh affidavit. He did not not know the terms of the affidavit, 
but* he* ‘understood the charge contained in it to : be this, 1 - th&t 
Mr. ’Wight applied to Messrs. ChfliCV and J Bird, by a note on 
tHe 22d rnsfahf,* requesting that it case that Vrias tb have come 
oW, ’ on the following day, should stand over ti M Monday, as 
Kdstrth; a principal pihtyftf the Vtiif, Whs ill of- a fever 

Itttf ^uia ‘ not’ We' aBlfe H 6 fclfef.cT^ iwnHtig to 

W ah affidUW tHfeHf cirnddHed* ^ hebCssaty, and that 
ton mm* *Wtf $e£n f oiVthe 1 fhtfoWfdw morning discharging thu 
dhlfttf W' nl#riffic v in 5 his nstm I manner. M fie wafc ha ppy to sny 
ffiiatflltfnart explanationr lWad alBdaWt srWbrn to by dW'r: 

MIcYfle; MY Mtotittiti, Mr. Snider and Mr. A. Wight! Oh the 
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4Jst Mr, Rostan, who was near sixty years of age, and sub- 
ject to constant attacks of feyer, finding himsejf tin well, was 
obliged to leave his office at au early hour, and was confined 
to his house all the next day, which was the 24d. He was 
seen in this* stately M r.M jehie pud 1V1 r Snider* and on their 
attending at Mr. Wight’s office, they informed him of the 
fact. Mr. Wight aske<J whether he \Yp»dd be able to attend 
on the foil owing, fd^y- and they Very naturally replied that 
they thought not, when Mr. Wight went to lVlessr>. Collier 
and Bud’s and asked them to allow the motion to stand over 
till Monday on that account. There wits no motive in this on 
the part tff any one, further than to enable Mr. Rostan to 
swear to the affidavit which Mas considered necessary, and 
there could have been no occasion for any pn the pait of Mr. 
Wight, who thought he would not he able to attend, Mr. 
Bird agreed immediately, but requested Mr. Wight to send 
him a urhtep application to that effect, on which Mr. Wight 
wrote there and then, in the office of Messrs, Collier and 
JJiid, the letter that had been read by his tVierjd on the pre r 
ceding day. In a short time afterwards an answer agreeing to 
the request wps sent, Mr. Wigjff having previously told Mr. 
Bird that if he were not disposed (e ^ give diis con sept, Mr. 
Rostan, Junior, would attend and make affidavit that his father 
was confined to his house by sic^ess. On the following 
morning it did appear thgt Mr. Rostand fever had left him 
sufficiently to enable, him to go to office. Whether this won- 
derful change was the marvellous effects of Morrison’s pills or 
not ? he would not pretend to determine; but t he thought lip 
had seen ffis friend the ^dvocu(e-General, and he knew he 
had seen hims^|f, very often ip that Coprt when it might have 
been much more pipd^nt and much mo\e safe to have remain- 
ed home/ People did sometimes fun risks of this kind in 
the endeavour to discharge (he duties of (heir vocations^ th^i 
they might uot think it prudent to jfuti on any other occasion. 
This then was tjm whole of tips extraordinarily suspicious 
case, though why it should be sq^uspicioua be could not tel), 
unless the other p^rty were afraid (bat it w quid tend^ toward* 
the settlement of tim time past »o 

up happily lit, the ; JT or ‘Mid ap- 

pear tliat, smee t}i$ Wpjs a Vicar Apoatobc btfff 

arrived , native^ of Britain, who had used emy 
hi* pqjybr iu effect act amicable teypriu^tipn t0 d ,e ‘ r differences. 
Qp jtjte 244 October titer© had eu^a mee^ng held with ji 
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view (o this laudable object of all the parties, except Mr. 
Rostan and Mr. Pearson, neither of whom attended. Whe- 
ther it w as from any disinclination on the pait of his learned 
friend to assist at that conference he could not say, but at Ml 
events he was not present. Mr. Restart beiing confined to Ins 
room was equally remiss; and did not attend, ffut Mr. Michie 
and Mr. Snider did, and afterwards proceeded from thence to 
Mr (Sober tson’a office, when Mr. Michie asked Mr. Robert- 
son why he would not accede to the proposals of the Vicar 
Apostolic to stop the suit, to which he replied that he should 
be exceedingly happy to do ^o, but that they were unfortu- 
nately indebted in a bond and warrant to Messrs. Collier and 
Bird, who thought there was no security unless the money 
was brought into Court, and that he could not give his con- 
sent without theirs. That was the whole history. Efforts 
had been made, and efforts weie still making by the Vicar 
Apostolic to effect a reconciliation between all patties, and 
his clients were tpost anxious that it should take place ; but 
it Vi'as distinctly denied, both by the pai ties and by Mr. Wight, 
that they had the slightest wish to postpone the mot’on. They 
thought that Mr. Rost&n would not have been able to attend, 
and as he happened to be the only one of the trustees who was 
a party to the original suit it was netess'iry that he should make 
an affidavit. He (Mr. Turtonj appeared for the trustees, and 
Mr. Prinsep appeared for the Church-wardens. He gtive his 
friend the Advocate- General 4he option of bringing on the 
motion then, or on Monday ; : it was. quite immaterial to him. 
He understood there was another suspicion against them, 
namely, that they intended putting in an answer to dissolve the 
injunction. They had no such intention. They had no in- 
tention tp interfere with the funds, and his friend might be 
perfectly easy that the answer would not be put jn on Mon- 
day ; and he was in a situation, if necessary, to give a guarantee 
.that. the an£wej\would put be in pn M/>rtday. ; , 

The Advocate- General tagged to be, ajlpjy^d to make a 
levy observations in reply, Tjlje f^cts a^hfyfyoughf them to the 
Uptice.of the Cpur s t vyerp simply That ah application 

was ; t$hde on the (wotibq, which 
wps to fi^^een brought, W/dp f ft„e Tqjlpyyjng .day, should 
stajjd ov^ph* £pepu n t„ of (he iUness of Mf. llosfan. That was 
pecaoad^o, *,,1$, >vas stated ,that he was ii| r of a fever and could 
ppf attend .qii the. following mornipg tp make , au affidavit. 
Now beyond all question he was well enough to have attend- 
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cd. , With respect to the Advocate-General npt attending he 
should say that that, individual, in a different capacity, had en- 
deavoured tp persuade the parties to conciliation from the 
beginning, for he had felt that g» cat loss, if not, uttyr turn, 
would follow from prolonged litigation, and therefore it would 
have hi'fit unnecessary tor him to have attended to repeat 
what he lead often said bcfoie. Of the virtues of Morn soli's 
| ills he did not profess to be a jucjge, but this sudden cuie, if 
attributable to their agency, reminded hi in of some of the rej- 
cuviries, ft*und in the e pic poems of antiquity, where some Cod 
came down and forthwith cured the wounded hero; but the 
siitide failed in this particular; — the recovered lure found his 
courage and vjgcmr so renewed that it led him immediately 
into the midst of the battle to the performance of new feats of 
^h ry ; — now Mr, U os tan did not follow his example by going 
into baule ; — no; — he took very go »d care to keep out of it — 
he kepi out of Comt, and carried on his own business at the 
Treasury. Without meaning to impute any wpise motives he 
would ask whether the Court did. not think they had been 
pci b elly justified in saying th^t they believed the reason .as- 
signed to lie a mere excuse for |he purpose of delay Declaring 
on the night before that a party could not attend who was seeu 
the next morning in an adjoining building, yvh/?p he most 
likely remained the whole day. He spboritted that what he 
had advanced on the preceding ^ay.had hot hepn answered, or 
at all events not impugned. ^ 

Sir John, Grant said that the Advocate- Gen croPs affidavit 
was w arranted bv the circumstances of the case. There could 
also be little doubt tint the application to postpone the motion 
was made in goal faith, as stated by Mr. Turton. The only 
subject of importance that be would not like to decide, with- 
out further ‘evidence* was whether Morrison’s pills hud or had 
nm any thing. to do, with the matter. , ? . 

The argument -of the ‘motion then Came On, The motion 
was a rule callihg upon the trustees gild wardens to shew cause 
why the whole of the fmids of tlie chtWcb, amounting to two 
lakhs and ei^Htv-ftwr thousand and old ruppees, should not be 
transferred frbm^VbC possession hf the Government Age at to 
thiit of the A cceuVttdnt; O ciiei tiF of the Court. The funds it ap- 
pear* weie 'placed s&hre time tfgo inUhe Government Agents 
h finds folrsiife by f the ^fru^tees, Who had the Control of 

them till a short time back, when an injunction was obtained 
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(4 restrain the Government A$6tit from pacing any part of 
them to any body without the order of the Court. 

Mr. Prinsep shewed feause against the Ydlfr bn behalf of the 
Wardens, and of one person who is both a trustee and a warden, 
flc contended that the rtew wardens had frothing to pay in, 
not having yet received chaVge of any funds, and that the others 
had paid in alf that they had in their custody, which was a 
sum of thirty-nine rupees. For the person holding the double 
capacity of a Warden and a trustee he' argued that he had paid 
in all that w is re miffed by the fcVrrfter order of the Court, which 
he coiihmcted ^did flWt fefer to the pVincVpftl sum, which was 
y£sW(J in the trft steels, but to the interest which was payable by 
(he" trustees W the VPardCnWor thfr purpd&es intended by the 
donors. " ^ ' 1 * 

Mr. Tiirtoh argued at grettt length against the Hde. ITis 
chief points were that the Y^bpcrty Wafs vested tfr the trustees 
by virtue of a de^d dP t^u^f, thW no abuse or tfrisapplicatiou 
of the ftMjds had beep laid to their charge, and that the Court 
dpi-Id not deprive them 16f t Weir trust unless it Were shewn that 
they bad aWsed it, or tMf tWy held it illegally. He also 
dwelt much on thh exp£f^6 *and iUcOnVohuMrcC that Wfruld be 
ifyruWed, by repeated applications for We necessary sums re- 
quired for Uie purposes m the church, if the funds Were placed 
lit the possession pf tlie CbiWt, arid contended that they were 
equally as safe ib the custody of the Government Agent, where 
they had been placed by the trustees, they would be in that 
of the Accountant-General of the Court, both Offices being 
held by the ^ame individual. Mr. Tur ton likewise called the 
attention of the Court to the appointment of the recently ar- 
rived Vicar Apostolic, who bad spared no' pains sinOe fiis ar- 
rival to reconcile all parties, and Who frotm tW mature of his 
office Syas the proper person, by thWCamms off thedfom'an Ca- 
tholic Church, to control and disbud all funds of the des- 
cription, under discussion, lie had hot dome he said prepared 
tq establish this fupt, though he w^ assurf d by thoste who were 
acquainted with th^ powers and funcuons of the Catholic 
su«?b was the case, but he was prepared on 
f rirfeVence of the whole 
„td\this gentleman XtHo Vicar Apostolic) who 
prb^te; peace? abd ; gboa ’yMll/and *'ho, on 
.^Cpttoi of ni$ arrival, could nbt be biassed either on oue 

or the other. 

Mr. Prinsep also expressed his readiness on behalf of 
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his clients, to submit to the arbitration suggested by Mr. Tur- 
ton. 

Messrs* Pearson and Clarke argued in support of the 
rule that conciliation, if really intended, should not be offered 
in public, and at the eleventh hour ; that the original order to 
pay the funds into Court referred equally as much to the prin- 
cipal in the hands of the trustees as to the interest in the hands 
of the wardens; that the validity of the trust teas disputed I; 
that in such a case it was the duty of the Court, Cot to wait 
till its invalidity had been proved, but to take possession of the 
funds for $afe custody immediately ; and that a misapplication 
of the funds had been charged and pr oved against the trustees, 
inasmuch as tl^s original intentions of the donors had not been 
earned into effect for the last five years (during which period 
the Church had been allowed to go to ruins and the interests of 
religion and charity been totally neglected) which was a non- 
application of the funds, which non-application constituted a 
mis-application. 

Sir John Grant said that the first thing that occurred to him 
w.»s that which had only been thrown out, and on which he 
had no evidence, namely, the power said to he vested in the 
Vicar Apostolic, which had been represented as very much in 
the nature of that of a visitor. Upon that he could give no 
opinion because there were no facts to judge by ; but if it were 
so, it would be a material question, bow far that Court, exer- 
cising the jurisdiction ot a Court of Chancery, had a right to 
interfere, or whether it were not hound to leave it to the visi- 
tor. The Vicar Apostolic he believed was an officer appoint- 
ed by the Pope, and the Pope was, he believed, by the Can- 
ons of the Botnish Church, the guardian of all funds of a 
charitable nature : if this wei# so, and if the Pole’s power 
were properly delegated, it would give him, the Pope’s repre- 
sentative, the Pope’s perpetual power of cantrofing charitable 
funds aftd preventing abuses. This would involve serious 
questions which it Wap not necessary then to dismiss, there being 
no evidence before the Court on the subject. .Apart from this 
consideration there was no person who had Witnessed the pio- 
c, ceding* in the cause, Or had heard what had so unhappily 
taken place witlj regard* Ao the (hdtb in a religions and 

in a charitable point of Vie W) ^ho would not deeply lament 
the schism, or who would not feel 'that tlfe proper course! for 
those people to pufsue, if they placed confidence ill the Vicar 
Apostolic (without considering whether his powers were or 
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were no}: recognized by the law) would be dfo re h r their di#- 
putts to (1 is arbitiation and decision, and to be guided by his 
i;ego^rnendatiou. v If he were of that prjvate as well as of that 
hatred character that was rep^egeqted,' they were hound by 
e eiy religions and moral consideration to abide by h,s advice 
and second his endeavours to rescue the worship of then 
Chui*cli, dud the poor of their community from the extierue 
danger in which they h id both been placed by this litigation. 
Of the course that it was necessary for the Court to pursue lie 
could entertain no doubt : ho might coincide in what had been 
said by^ the counsel for the present trustees on the subject of 
the expenses of the Court and tire inconvenience of its pro- 
ceedings : how lat bo remedied that was not the 

occasion for him to say : t that they ought, to Be so, so far as 
Was cqftsistentVith jthfeeud for which the Court was establish- 
ed, namely, the administration of justice, no man could doubt; 
but they were bound proceed in the manner pointed out in 
the constitution of the Court, and if the administration of jus- 
tice was, more, ex pep si v$ than cquld fye ^lesired, they ,weie si ill 
bound at any rate to admiqjster justice : he could not there- 
fore, perjnit the question of expense to enter his contemplation* 
apiy pther course could be pointed opt lijcely to afford better 
results and be attended with equal safety, he should be happy 
tb adopt if; bu| I>eiqg unable to see any such course, he was 
bound to, jqlhtW the usual course of proceedings, and direct 
Jheinonc^v to be paid jnto .Court. If hopes were held out tbat 
aii amicable adjustment might be pome to hj a reasonable time 
he vvquld suspend the or^ej, apd lunder flip agreement of the 
parties the fupds fpighp be placed in seventy , and devoted to 
tbpsed^peficial purposes for wjuch they h^d '^e^n intended : 
tjieii the pburch. migh.t be repaid,. pastor’s house, put in proper 
f coijt}jt|on. the pfccsftwy establisbmept kept dpi -the pqqr pruyid- 
4d Jfqr interests of edpca£ioh ^ttencle^ joj; but 'unless |ie 

>yy;e a^ured by the parti esi hat sucly. an,, arrangement would 
^rkeplaye bha.*;e?$CN*ablB tinte*h£ had but ope, course con- 
‘^h. v ntu>uslj( t yu puir$u^,ftipl -.that was to takv the/und^. into the 
,|j(i^ssiMQ qfijpe C^rt, >*id \o adpbrffsfeT .ibengi .|o ,jhe best of 
jtfl > J4j^*m>nh a^qidprg tq tjhg inteqjiops oX thp^ojjgiua) donors. 
U e <??d«r A qf pertly, frubcative 

of dm qpsthf b^. brough^ into, Court, 

v pnd nqyrJiesijbUq » do tjia^ jWhjjcJi it had in 

aabtjtauo^ 4^i#^dy* C^tthad funds fit Ms ,dis- 

pofd 4 lyui^fog^ they shpulcf sq teiuaiie.tiU the 
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*end of the litigation ; and \v hoover applied in tlie mean time 
for tin 1 mCcssmy Mims requisite to cany in’o effect tlu* inten- 
tions of the donors, their applications would be leceived with 
tin* utmost attention .- -Bengal Hurkwu. 

INSOLVENT Co U R 7 \ — Saturday, October 4, 1834 

Before Sir John Peter Grant. 


in i iik matter of wiia.hm iifnry snrii> uainey. 

Notice <>t opposition bad been entered against this In- 
solvent, who is an Officer in the Company's military service, 
h\ M cssis. Hogg and Sandes, on behalf of one Richard Parker, 
a horse jockv, \vlu> was described in t he schedule by mistake 
as Reverend Parker instead of Richard Parker, which afforded 
Mr. Turton an opportunity to crack ft fewr jokes. Mr. Turton 
examined Mr. Rainey pretty closely on the several items en- 
tered on his schedule some of Which were incorrectly des- 
cribed, and some which were not described at all. The learn- 
ed gentleman commenced his examination by asking a ques- 
tion concerning certain gambling transactions assumed to have 
taken place betwfceti the Insolvent and other parties, on which 
Mr. Rainey appealed to the Court for advice as to whether he 
should answer such questions, seeing that he had nb Counsel, 
and had been given to understand* that an indictment was to 
be preferred against him charging him with being concerned 
in gambling transactions. The Commissioned tbkl him that 
he might object to any question that he did hot think it pro- 
per to answer, and 'he Would thigh k decide whether th6 Objec- 
tion was valid or not. The 4£amination Was then continued 
when the following j particulars with Teferehce to that par- 
ticular question were Elicited. The Insolvent had entered 
into a turf confederacy with Mr. Woollen of the civif Service, 
( a ptain C Walk in ffnd ^Captain SybVsi atul so far afl he w&s 
concern&Pthe arrangement Vvas ttPthis having a 

knowledge of horsed, Was to l brrngf eitji^riencti t outlie Tohcern, 
and Mr. Woollen, beingut’ than bf property, was to supply 
funds, and the whole four were to divide the profits. He did 
hot 6we Mr. Woollen* r jute, amt* We cldint entered in his 
schedule In' Mr, WboIlhiPsf hfdrrie b£en inserted nrferefy 
because he had been told ihat 'MV. i^obllfen assorted ' that’ be 
owed him that shm*. We had put the word dis^ufed w tfgain^ 
the claim, and as he bad helper had any other transaction^ 
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With Mr. Woollen than the turf confederacy transaction?, he 
Jhadodesci ihed the el um ag a gnnblmg transaction. He had 
paid over all the tjuonev won on act mot of the confederacy to 
Miv Woollen, and did not awe him any thmi», consequently he 
liruJ inserted the claim as a deputed one, having understood 
tha^aJI claims must be inserted m his schedule, just or unj ist. 

The examination was continued at some length on the 
Cfther items till -Sir John, Grant interrupted »he ( tmnstl be 
saying that the errors were so numerous that it would be j tin- 
possible to amend them to-day, he therefore reminded the 
Insolvent till the next Codrt day to amend hi** s( h Pilule, and 
return tti ended him to take care that it was a little more cor- 
feefcthm, US ltwas a thing to which he would hive to svveai, 
and that ought to be prepared with a great deal ot uceiuacy, 

IN Tffn MATTER OF ISAAC DAVIS. 

George Board, the Sheriffs officer, was eximiued bv Mr. 
Turtoo touching certain money transactions between him and 
Da\i$, but the particulars elicited are of \ery little import- 
ance to anybut the parties concerned. 

IN TUB MATTER OF OKORGB BXBBLLo. 

Mr. Turtotb produced certain documents from the Collec- 
lor (>f Customs and the Secretary to the Hoard of Customs, 
by which it appeared, that Mr. Hebello had been nominated 
to his situation by the Collector of Customs, after the sanc- 
tion and approval of the Board of Customs to the appoint- 
ment had toe^n obtained, in conformity with the rules in force , 
that he could not be discharged wit pout the sanction pf the 
sgid Board ; and that, though he did not hpJd the situation 
wide? auy express terms, he did under an understanding thu 
h* should retain it so long as h*s health an<J otbtr qualifica- 
tions enabled hint to perform it? duties. On these grounds he 
maintained t^at h was jusf as much g Government ap point - 
^ ittent as if it, had been m?We by the Governor-Gemr, I in 
Counsel, and he therefore applied fo the Court fo dijet fa 
portion of his salary to he Appropriated towards the payment 
qf h|s creditor^. 

j qp belMf of the^psqlv^nf, said tha| although 

he adfn|^l that tha mode V Shldon^s 

WfS;|8^e9cribed ip thfiCdrufiqoAefr, yet, he did pot a/ttdit 
mt r4tf*e W •: W * a JT l ybig to many other public offices.* 
department of $e a , Customs was unijei* th^super^^jidh^ce 
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of a. controlling board ; and therefore Mr. ftiddons waft right 
in saying that Mr. Rebello could not be discharged without 
the sanction of that board $ but that board was not the Go- 
vernment. There were various departments and authorities 
that had no superintending power of this kind over, them, 
anti to prove how entirely the class, of persons called n.t)eo- 
venanted servants were subject to dismissal by the heads of 
departments, he would mention two eases in point. The one 
•was a Mr. Raven, who was dismissed by Mr. Bushby when he 
was in temporary charge of the Board of Revenue, and who 
appealed to Government against his dismissal, when Govern- 
ment refused to interfere, on the ground that Jthe heads of 
departments were responsible for the due performance of the 
duties entrusted to them* and had aright to the management 
of their own establishments. The other case w»s that of a 
head assistant n\ the Adjutant-Generals office, who was elis- 
missed, who appealed to Government against the dijiniissul, 
but whose appeal was not attended to Now though thege 
offices were different from that of Mr. $idi}ons, there was, in 
reality very little difference, because the appointment was in 
reality made by the Board of Customs, which Board could 
dismiss the Insolvent, and against which dismissal no ap- 
peal would he listened to. The words of tb,e Act were 
“if any Insolvent shall hold any public office, appointment 
or benefice* CiviJ, Military or Bcdegiastical* under the Crown, 
&c. f or under the said United Company. * The appoint- 
ment held by the Insolvent dpi not come .under this de- 
scription. Htjuight perhaps if the nature of the appoilitmenis 
wete not §o distinctly (teseiihed $ but the words were 
clear and precise, and Ids employment could not be called 
a Civil, Military, pr j^cl^sia&ti cal appointment under t^e 
Crown or the United Ggfnpauy, 'fp say the 0/)^ d wps 
an appp'fttpient held under, t^e Board of Custom ^. 4 ft|/. 
CUuke then argued that tpgopstrp^ the/vyrds qf any ^ct, the 
signification of, the t same term 9 whei^US^d ij> other ac ts ^lould 
be taken into considenffipn, t &nd epuot^d several passages fioin 
different act§, ^aitduhMPg ttyed wprds Civil^ Jililitary, &e. 
referred only to the members cd the * ivil service, or covv- 
nanta.pf tf\u? United Cpyopjyiy^ t ^heir KJirihiry 

It w^.cleipp |rou f i yy$K$f V A Ojr^h^r the^sajd Cfmted Coyi- 

PWy'? ttifitjtbe uncoyenahW t H r Vft^ s ^ c . r ?- \v oi . ., to 

cmne w\tt)in thejicppi? o»f jhffiplapffy, for he considered those 
fljdy tp pe^Bie of Company wtio were apmutlted by 

<ui$ Court of Directors and were removable only by them. 
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Another difference between the Covenanted and unoovennnted 
servants was the great disproportion between 'heir respective 
Salaries. The members of the Civil and Military Serviced 
frequently attained very high incomes, whereas the uncove, 
nantcd servants, alter devoting the greater part of their lives to 
their employments, very seldom attained more than five hun- 
dred i npeej a month. Besides the Civil and Military Ser- 
vants 1) ul their retiring pensions, and provision for their 
widows and children, none of which advantages were enjoyed 
by the uncoi enanted servants. From all these circumstances 
it was evidently the intention of the Legislature to compel 
only those who enjoyed so many advantages to devote a por- 
tion of their income towards the liquidation of their debts, 
for if the Same rule had been intended to apply to that class 
who enjoyed none of them, they would have been distinctly 
desciibd. If it had been the intention of the Legislature to 
touch the salaries of uncovenauted servants, who were remov- 
able at pleasure, why not touch those of clerks in mercantile 
houses and others, in short of every one Who received a sala- 
ry for his services. 

Sir John Grant said, because the whole of such persons’ 
property till they obtained their final discharge from liability, 
whenever or however acquired, immediately vested in the 
Assignee. 

Mr. Clarke concluded by quoting as a precedent tffe case 
of Mr. Sinaes which had been solemnly decided by Sir Edward 
Ryan, after consulting his brother Judges on the question, to 
which he appeared to attach much weight,. After an argu- 
ment of some length in support of his opinion the learned 
Commissioner decided oil ordering the deduction of one- third 
of the Insolvent's salary. The ground of the decision, if we 
comprehended the learned judge rightly. Was this. The 26th 
clause Of the Act vests the whole of the Insolvent's property, 
(either in his possession at the time, or to be afterwards ac- 
quired) up to the time of his obtaining his final discharge 
from all liability, in the assignee > f.he 27 th clause is an 
e^^ptipn to the 26th to protect the Government from the 
incpq^aience that might result frorti tfie of the services 
their-,employes, which m%ht follow if the Whole of their 
earnings l ^re % Viable to be seized on by the assignee ,• "the Le- 
gislature infrtdming the 2?th clause could* rieVer have intended 
to exclude fne uncoyenanted servants from the class 6t per- 
sons theyeiu described, and thereby subject the Gotfernmfetti 
to the probable loss of their services consequently/ th&y 
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Cf»me> in bis opinion, under the 97th clause, and were liable 
to have a proportion id tin ir salaries paid over to the assignee 
for the benefit of their creditors. We have not given the 
learned Commissioner’s words, but the above is we believe the 
substance of his reasons. 


IN TFJE MATTER OF JOSEPH WHITE SAGE. 

This Insolvent having- been discharged without opposi- 
tion, the Assignee applied for a portion of bis salary, which, 
as a civil servant out of employ, is three hundred rupees a 
month. 1 

Mr Turfon said he had been instructed by the Insolvent 
to b a :ive the question entirely to the Court. The Court was 
invars of his circumstances, and the rank in life he had to sup- 
pm t upon a very limited income; but if it were disposed to 
direct him to give up any part of that income, he (Mr. burton) 
had been instructed not to argue against it. If Mr. Sage 
shoo'd hereafter procure an appointment, he would be willing 
tn tfive up any portion of bis salary that the Court should 
direct. 

Sir John Graht said that the question was a very difficult 
one, that did not appear to be provided for in any wa y in the 
A« t. His income was not like a salary, but more like a re- 
fniner^ml the case was quite a new one. The words of the 
Act were if any Insolvent, &c. shall hold any public office, 
appoinment or benefice. ** The Insolvent held no public office 
or appointment. The question was whether he came within 
that class of persons whose services were necessary to Go- 
vernment : because if he did not he came within the meaning 
of t lie c 2f>th clause, which would vest all his property, eiiher 
in his possession or to be acquired, in the assignee, till his 
final discharge from all liability. 

Sir John Grant declined making any order, and left the 
Assignee to take such steps as he thought necessary. 

IN THE MATTER OF ALEXANDER AND CO. 

The Advocate, General moved for a day to be appointed 
for the Assignees, and Mr* Natlianiel Alexander their Secreta- 
ry, to answer queati.pps to b^ put to them touching the sale of 
certain indigo factories, alleged in ihe petition and affidavit 
he then held in his.hand to ha\e been sold considerably under 
their value, and under circumstances which called for the in- 
terference of the Court. The names of the Factories were 
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Neeschunderpore and Autpara. He would not have brought 
forward the question as a rule nui if it could properly Intve 
been done by serving notice to the parties $ but there were 
circumstances which would render such a course unad- 
vifcable, which would be quite apparent to the Court when 
he mentioned that one part of his application was that the 
Assignees should be restrained from completing the contract 
they had l^£an» The circumstances of the case were hi icily 
these. Some time ago an application had been, made on live 
part of the Bank of. Bengal for the side of a part of the fac- 
tories mortgaged to then, and rejected nt* the ground that 
it was not sufficiently general, and applied’ only .to a part. 
At that time an offer to a considerable extent was made for 
these factories by Messrs. Greig and Donaldson, and refused 
by the Bank of Bengal, the mortgagee, on the ground of its 
insufficiency. Mr. Sanpir, who had the management of 
pait of the concern, at that time proposed to the Bank of 
Bengal to give Rupees 15,000 tor these two concerns, 
which the Bank positively refused, hut which the as- 
signees shewed an inclination to accept. Upon this Messrs. 
Greig and Donaldson offered considerably more : they offeied 
for these two concerns Rs. *20.000, which the Bank seemed 
inclined to accept* but which they afterwards withdrew to 
make an offer for the whole concern, of which these two 
factories formed a third part, it not being considered pro- 
per for the concern to be divided. That went off, and 
Mr. Sjwipir, dr some one on his behalf, made a purchase 
of one third of the concern, — of NeeschUnderpore. I 11 
August last, when, these factories were .advertised for sale, 
Mr. Greig, thinking that he might make an advantageous 
put chase* called at Neeseh underpore, where he saw Mr. 
Sanpir, who was then the manager oi the concern on behalf 
of the assignees, who wore still carrying it on. Mr. Greig 
mentioned his intention to purchase the ^concern, when Mr. 
Sanpir discouraged him from doing so, stating that he should 
leave it soon, and that he considered it hardly worth the 
value. The next morning however Mr. Sanpir came t«> Cal- 
cutta> T ja^d wished to prevail upon the assignees ip advance 
him a cpqsitUrable sum to renew leases, cte&rfy shewing 
that he had. R in mind to make the purchase. The assignees, 
unwilling jtev, presumed to advance more, employed him 
to sell it fdr them if he could obtain a purchaser, and he Sold 
it. this Neeschunderpore, to Mr. Rogers, of the firm of 
Hamilton and Co, for Rs. 10,000. It was alleged that Mr 
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Rogers, being a friend of his, bought it for him ; — in other 
woids. that Mr. Sanpir bought for himself that property 
which the assignees had employed him, as their sOrvaht,, to 
sell. Subsequently to this he was employed to sell the other 
part of this concern, Autparn, which he sold to Mr. Bell for 
Its. 5000 5 now this Mr. Hell it was alleged was a friend, anl 
indeed a partner of Mr. Hurry, one of the assignees, in differ- 
ent cm. cents, though it was stated in the affidavit that the 
deponent could not say whether Mr. Hurry had or had not 
any shar* in that factory. For these two factories, one of 
which had Ir en bold for Rs. 10,000 and the other for Rs. 5,000 
Mr Grcig had offered Rs. 20,000 and had been put off by the 
assign***. 6 . As soon ns he found that they were for sale he 
gave the assignees notice that he wss willing to give Up. 20,000 
for them, and subsequently to the contract he offered to pur- 
chase them ut. Rs. 22 , 000 . Fie mentioned this to show how 
much under their real value they had been sold. The depon- 
ent also said that when he offered Us. 70,000 for the whole 
concern, he estimated these two factories at Ks. 20 , 000 , and 
that he then believed and still believed them to be of that 
value. It appeared by the certificate before hitn that Mr. 
Sanpir was still in debt to the concern on two accounts; one 
individually and another as partner in another factory. In 
the first place there had been no public sale* to begin with. 
He did fiot mean to say that assignees were bound in all cases 
to sell by public auction he admitted that they were allow- 
ed to exercise their own judgment, but it was on their own 
responsibility. If they could effect a better sale by private 
contract than by public auction they were undoubtedly eniit T 
led to do eo ; but how was it on the present occasion ? an 
application was made to them when it got abroad that they 
were to be sold ; but they waited not, — they enquired not, — 
but, actually sold them for Rs. 15,000 when they were aware 
that Messrs. Greig and Donaldson would have given a larger 
sum. There were also other persons tti the market who would 
have purchased them. Mr. W. Storm offered Ks. 5,500 for 
»me of them ; — what he would have given was of course only 
known to himself ; but it appeared that they rather chose to 
take Rs. 5,000 from Mr. Bell, who was stated to be a partner 
of Mr. Hurry in another concern. He need not call atten- 
tion more than he had done to the affidavit. The letters for- 
med part of the grounds, and it was alleged in the petition 
thatthev complained of the proceeding that had taken place, — 
that the best had not been made of that property from which 
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the petitioner expected a dividend, — that it had been sold 
*>y when a better price, might have been obtained, — 

that it hud been illegally sold, and bought in by Mr Sanpir ; 
and under these circumstances, the praver was that the assig- 
nees be restrained from carrying the sale into effect till the 
matter' 1 id enquired into. The application was made under the 
49th and 56th Sections of the Act, which were sufficiently 
comprehensive on the subject. 

Mr. T urton, on behalf of the assignees objected to the 
reception of the petition at all, alleging that the peti'ioner 
was not a creditor. It was however proved by an affidavit 
put in on a former occasion that his wife had a life interest in 
a Sum of twenty five thousand rupees deposited in the house. 
This affidavit was accompanied by a ceitifieate from the wife 
authorizing her husband to act in her behalf according to his 
own discretion. Sir John Grant overruled the objection, and 
even seemed to think, though lie did not decide the point, and 
the petitioner s right would have been valid without the cer- 
tificate, since that which was left at the wife’s disposal must; 
of necessity belong to the husband likewise. 

Mr. Tut ton then attempted to argue one or two points 
but the Advocate General objected to his being heard unless 
he shewed cause against the application at once. Mr. Tur- 
tcn said that his observations were merely made us sugges- 
tions to the Court, but Sir John Grant declined heafing him 
unless he consented to shew cause at once, which Mr. Turtori 
was not disposed to do. 

A question having been raised about costs, for which the 
rules do not piovide except in particular cases, the order nisi 
was granted on condition that the petitioner pay the costs in 
the event of the rule being discharged. 

During the hearing of this question several remarks were 
made by the Counsel to each other aside, in answer to one of 
which the Advocate General offered on behalf of the deponent 
to pay down the twenty thousand rupees offered for the fac- 
tories^ immediately; if ihe Assignees would take them. 

m THfc iftxTER OF W. it. S.-RAINRY. 

T hikjnsolvent having amended hid schedule, for which 
he was ^emanded last Court day, was discharged on Saturday 
without opposition, his discharge having been opposed last 
time, solely op .ground of the incorrectness of his schedule. 
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Iff THE MATTER OF KALLEE PERSAD TIJAKOOR. 

This Insolvent, having sworn to the truth of his schedule, 
was discharged without opposition. 

IN THE MATTER OF MACKINTOSH. "AND CO. 

3VIr. Hedger applied on behalt of Mr. James Napier I»yal 
for a certificate of debt to enable him to sue out a commis- 
sion of Bankruptcy in England should he be disposed to do 
so. 

Sir John Grant asked whether the debt was admitted 
the Assignees. 

Mr. Bird, on behalf of the Assignees, said that the debt 
was inserted in the schedule, but he declined making any ad- 
mission, having received no instructions to that effect. 

Sir John Grant said that the debt must either be admit- 
ted, or proved, before the certificate could granted. 

Mr. Hedger had no doubt that the admission would im- 
mediately be made by the Assignees, and wished an order to 
be granted conditionally, but Sir John Grant thought it would 
be better to defer the matter till next Court day, as it did not 
press for time. 

IN THE MATTER OF JAMES BLACK. 

Aii order was granted, on the consent of the Insolvent, 
who is a Master Pilot, for the payment of eight rupees a 
month out of his salary to the Assignee fur the benefit of his 
creditors ■* — Bengal Hurkaru . 


THE ICE MEETING, 

In consequence of the unexpected failure of the supply- of 
Ice, a meeting of the Subscribers was held jd, the Town Hall 
on the morning of the 21 st October. ( 

On the motion 'of Mr. Clarke, Mr. Charles Prinsep wj*9 
called to the chair. < „ 

Mr. Clarke, the chaiVmatt of the committee, said that 
they had met on this inauspicious day to announce, not the 
anival, but the loss of the I^c. This was the anniversary of 
the day on which Villeneuve lost his fleet, and on which 
Nelson lost his life, and tVds was the (jay on which they as- 
sembled to deplore the loss of Mr. Rogers’ Ice. All theif I^e 
was gone, and all that remained for him to do was to submit 
to them the report of the committee, shewing the ^state of 
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the fund* that had been subscribed. JVfr. Clarke then read 
the following abstract of the state of the funds, 
dumber of seers subscribed Jor*.* *•#..«.« • • 854 

Number of days on which it was delivered 25 

Total quantity of seers chargeable by Mr. Rogers 21,350 

At 2 annas a seer is Sa. Us. 2>66£ 12 

Deduct paid to Mr. Rogers . . . . . . . . . • 735 14 

Remains due. ...* * 1,932 14 

84 days* subscription paid into the Union Bank on 

854 Shares is * Ka. Us. 8,967 O 

Deduct, . . 2,668 12 

Remains at the disposal of the Subscribers Sa. Us,. 6,298 4 

The whole of the money, continued Mr Chuke, that had 
not been paid to Mr. Rogers was still in the Union Bank, and 
it was for the meeting to determine what was to be done with 
it. Many rumours had got into circulation respecting the 
cause of the sudden loss of the Ice, and among the rest it 
had been said that it was owing to the large quantities sold 
to non-subscribers, nay some even went so Car as to say that a 
thousand rupees worth had been sold a day ; but this was not 
the case, and if people would but give themselves the trouble 
to calculate probabilities, it was not to be supposed that the 
public would be so simple as to purchase large quantities at 
four annas a seer when by subscribing, which every one was 
at liberty to t|o, it could be had for two. During the twenty- 
five days only thirty-five tons had been delivered, while the 
quantity landed was about a hundred tons. The difference 
had been entirely lost by melting. The Ice-house had been 
constructed to hold between three and four hundred tons, 
the quantity shipped, whereas the quantity landed was only 
a hundred tons, and this deficiency was owing to a variety of 
unforeseen accidents on the voyage. Thus the quantity <>f 
Ice being so much less than the house was calculated to hold, 
ii considerable vvas tag e was the natural result. A good deal 
had been said against Mr. Rogers for mot baying, given previ- 
ous police of the rapid diminution iii ]phe quality of Ice on 
hand, but he maintained that he had in Jhis as in every tlubg 
else acted vyith jiberaRty and good faith towards the subscri- 
bers. U jhe had made it public that tbg Ice was melting ayvay 
•o rapidly it vvould have been an inducement to people to 
ptjjjfhase large quantities, and thus hasten the result the? had 
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now to' deplore. If it hud been known to Messrs. Gunter and 
Hooper, they would have perbajra purchased u ton or two at 
any price,' and so perhaps would mam more. This must na- 
turally have "reduced thfe quantity/ and shortened the time 
dating which the subscribers had been able to enjoy the 
luxury, fie therefore held thatMr. Rogers- had been consul t- 
ing their interests in keeping the secret, and that his conduct 
had been perfectly justifiable. 

Mr. Turtonrfelt it necessary to come forward to say that 
he had been disappointed. It’ Mr. Rogers were without fault 
he was undoubtedly an object of commiseration ; but every 
thing ought to be on the square and above board, and they 
ought to know what had been done. He differed from Mr, 
Clarke, and thought that some of the members of the Com- 
mittee at least ought to have been made acquainted with the 
coming failure. He did think they had been taken by surprise. 
It ought to be shewn distinctly what quantity had been land- 
ed, because if no more had been landed than the 8000 rupees 
deposited in the Union Bank would cover, Mr. Rogers was 
bound to keep it for those who had So paid for it. It was said 
that he was entitled to consider the contract oflast year at an 
end because the ton a day stipulated for had not been sub- 
scribed 5 but had he a right to make that stipulation unless 
he had a ton a day. Did any one ever hear before of the un- 
foreseen accidents on the voyage enumerated by Mr. Clarke ? 
Why had, they not been mentioned before? He did not mean 
to say that Mr. Rogers might not he able to justify himself, 
he hoped he might, but when he called upon a society to sup- 
port his undertaking and pay their money in advance into the 
bank, they at least ought not to be kept in the dark, and had 
ft right to some consideration. He would ask Mr. Rogers 
whether he had not sold Ice to non- subscribers at the rate of 
eight seers for the rupee ; and if this >vere the case, how he 
should like to know were subscribers paying their money in 
advance better off than other people! It it were shewn that 
he had acted fairly he should be most ready 'to support him, 
hut if not it were folly to talk of fresh subscriptions, and an 
absurdity to thiftk of handing ove/to him the surplus that 
remained, which some,*, be, believed, had in contemplation. A 
person asked him, wfteHfc wns the use <it subscribing and pav- 
ing in gdvauee, wheri h£ (the person) could send his rupee 
and get his eight seers of Ice whenever he required it. 

Rogers acknowledged that he had sold Ice at two 
aunh^ Vsefer to two persons, and to two persons only, who <lid 
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not w \i\l to hav& any thing to do with the Committee. 

Mr Piowdeil «4tid, it hftd beert perfectly ubdeisrood at the 
last meeting, that Mf, Rogers' w&S ters^R hid rce whom he 
pleased, and at whatever fate he pleased. » 

Mr. Turton wondered, if this had Insert known, whether 
any body would hat e subscribed at all. confessed ibat 

the subscribers did not appear to him to have been treated as 
they had a right to expect; and asked whether the f i 0v\ n 
Hall had not been supplied abo*e the quantity they had sub- 
scribed lor, at the same rate. A leply in the liei^ative was 
given. The Tow n Hull had given, it was said, four .din is a 
seer for all they had received beyond the quantity subscribed 
tor. 

Mr. Patile said that he was one of the committee, and had 
watched pretty attentively all that bad passed at the 1 is t 
meeting. lie had clearly understood that they were entirely 
indebted to Mr. Rogers tor giving up the original engage- 
ment, which they were unable to fulfil, and for generously 
offeimg to give them the lee at the same rate as if they had 
been in a condition to make good their part of the engage- 
ment, ptovided he were allowed to sell it to others at any late 
he pleased. He understood this to have been an indulgence 
extended towards them, for under the old airaugement Mr. 
Rogers could have refused to Supply them at all 

Mr. Turton still wished to know why subscribers bad been 
required to make a deposit of twelve weeks in advance, if the 
same advantages were to be extended to others without any 
such conditions 

A member replied that that had been the doing of the 
Committee and not qf Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Pattle a9 an instance ol Mr, Rogers” desire to do 
justice to the subscribers, stated that DwarkanaUth Tagore 
had made an offer to purchase the vtfhobe (if the Ice at two 
annas a seer, whiedi had been reFUsedi 4 

Mr Turtoh bad no doubt thht the offer had been refhsed 
under in expectation of turning the speculation tb better ad<* 
vantage, and treated the idea of Mr. Rd^&rs ihdking his own 
interest secondary to that ^ot ‘the 1 %tibsfcribl*W fcs 4 a matter of 
moon^fefte* He tooAtfi with th^ lekve ttf the iftebtmg piH a 
few qjueHi&bi tf> Mfh Rog&fs, W h ic If to*%ie &ttaw£red be- 

fore Mr n$fer& cofild b^ i 4 otfs?deted have* netted 
Mi. Hog^rljifa& evidently no bright m&ke the -condhibn he 
bad fi$bbt idling h toh ? & dfaffit ftfc tvetefe not prepared 

t<> fulfil Ins ] ait of it. He did not see the ioice of the reason 
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Mr GlarkeMhatl urged. to prove , that Mr Rogers had done 
rLht. in keeping secret the rauid exhaustion of the lee, tor it 
was likely that; jjeople would take mo^ne than they requir- 
ed because the supply ,was nearly at an end. 4 It was not like- 
ly that peo'de. would, all at once fall to eating: unusual, quan- 
ti ties of, ice to make up for the time that would eJbiose before 
another car^o could arrive, or ihat Messrs. Gunter and Hoouer 
would lay in a stock greater than they could dispose of before 
it« dissolution. 

Mr. CUrke fertid that he had first received intimation of 
the failure of the Ice on Friday, and that he had thought it 
ab\isable to communicate the intelligence ns earl v as possible. 

Colonel Reitson said that, all that remained for them to 
do was very simple. If any had gone there to get information 
from the committee, they were disappointed, for the commit- 
tee seemed to have no information to give. Instead of act- 
ing as the guardians of the' subscribers’ interest, and watched 
how matters went on, it appeared that thev knew nothing 
about the failure of the Ice till every cooly that went for it 
was equally well acquainted with the fact. It certainly ap* 
peared very incomprehensible that, after having* been called 
to pay for Ice in advance for eighty^-four days, there should 
be only enough to last twenty-five days : it appeard very 
extraordinary that it had not been discovered before, and he 
thought that, if the committee did not know it before, they 
ought to have known it. « As they had nothing to communi- 
cate, nothing- remained for^them to do but to pay for the Ice 
that was chargeable to them. 

Mr. Clarke, on behalf of Mr. Rogers, then proceeded to 
answer the questions proposed by Mr. 'Turton in the tallow- 
ing manner. 

Q. VVhat quantity of Ice had been landed ? 

A. About a hundred t,ons. M r. Rogers could not speak 
with precise exactness* pot haying weighed it ; but he believ- 
ed that that was about the quantity. 

Q t Was it more than the amount of the deposits ? 

.* ; 4. '1 hat was ^ matter of ^alc^tion, which those who 
Ware desirous ? t of ajsc^rt^iping^ tha , fit£t could make, 'Ihe 
amount was,RM,S>£7, ^nd the quantity lauded was a? 
he had jbefore^pMted jtym a hundred tons. Had M <•. Rogers 
received ^previous intimation that these questions would be 
put to hil»> lie ^vouId Jhay^ gone better prepared to answer 
them. , 
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J Q. When did he (Mr. Rogers) first know of the defici- 
ency 1 >' f ' ’* » ' 

: " A ; Upoii the mnlfnilig that it tookplafre, and not before, 
^he reason Of this was that Mfr /Rogers hnd been ill and con- 
fined to his house for the preceding Week, Und unable 'to go 
to the fee house. The lee hadBeferr covered with hay, and its 
diminution was not perceived by the coolies, the only persons 
who attended in Mr. Rogers’ absence, till it was actually ex- 
pended. 

Q, What quantity had been sold to Others ? 

A. 893 rupees worth. Mr. Rogers could not tell the 
quantity, not having: come prepared for the questions put. 

Q Had no notice been given to the Committee 1 

A. Questions already answered. 

Q. Had not Mr. Rogers sold Ice tb non-shbscrtbers at 
two apnas a seer ? 

A. Questions already answered. 

Q , At what rate had the Town Hall been supplied over 
and above their subscriptions } 

A. At four annas* a seer. 

Colonel Beatson said, that it appeared that the Commit- 
tee had left all t6 Mr. Rogers, that Mr. Rogers, being sick, 
had left all to the coolies, aft d that the Ice was gone. 

Mr. Clarke Said that Colonel Beatson was proceeding on 
the presumption that the Ice* waStfoe properly of the Commit* 
tee and the Subscribers. IPftwfcre, it Would have been the 
duty Of the Committee" to take;<*af£ of it, but it was not. It 
might have been if they had fulfilled the termaof the original 
agreement by fuhsbrib/rf^ for a ton a day, but they had not 
done so j on the contrary Mr. Rogers bad arrived here on the 
faith of their Understanding, and, When v told' that they could 
not fulfil it, had offered what the chairman very juistly charac- 
terised as a very handsome aM libCraT affafi^ement/ Mr. 
Clarke lieffe recapitulated that arrangement, * which must be 
fresh in the feCotletftion of buf fetUFefs* Md 'fkit the particulars 
of which, if or if not; \ye refer ftteui to ; fh&rtfpoii published 
in the lapfc tfumbe'ft ' , J *' ' ' • * s * ' \ ‘ f " v ’ •’/ * ^ - - 

1J " , ^'||{^Turton > TOWe4 , tHlit they had' fever jprbtfri'sed to take a 
&n a ^y'tfacTttteV ^duUfBd bbdbduo fulfil their 

^^li^krfkngHtrieht whV u* there VbndRhVUial 'thing, as 
ftlfef Ice arrived as when the ‘proposition was 
madeV^^*’ **‘'*^f ' '* v * l d <■**• j*; vv.u ,m ; > u,. 

5 Mr. contended thatWit force of 

his argument. Not being able to take the ton a day Mr . 
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Rogers was at liberty do as he liked with ljis Ice. Did he 
ever say that he would supply any certain quantity, or for any 
certain number of days } and $ not where .was there any 
breach of engagement. The lee was his property, and all 
that had been offered was that those who choose to place 
their money i» the Union Bank should have fee for two 
annas a seer ; but for what period ! — vrhy so long as it last- 
ed to be sure* 

Mr. Turton contended that it whs for 84 days and quoted 
the receipts, given by the Union Bank in proof of what he 
maintained^ 

Mr. Clarke said that if Mr. Turton had been at the last 
meeting be w* tilth have heard his answer to a question from 
Mr. Hogg, which would have been sufficient to prove that 
the offer was not for eighty-four days. < It was then antici- 
pated that the Ice might fail, but all that was then required 
was in that event to get back their subscriptions. Mr. Rogers 
hud made them a gratuitous and liberal offer to supply them 
at the same rate as if they had fulfilled their part of the agree- 
ment, but there had been no stipulation either for time or 
quantity. 

The chairman asked whether there had not been some 
mention made of a letter that led them to expect another 
cargo shortly, and whether that had not been pop reason for 
receiving subscriptions for? so long a period a$ twelve weeks., 

Mr. Clarke replied that there- had, and that it had had 
that effect. That letter stated that another cargo' would be 
dispatched in October, and that fruits and other delicacies qf 
the season would at, the same time be sent, .preserved in "the 
Ice. That vessel might bp expected about February next. 

The chairman reminded, the meeting that thqre was as 
yet no motion before jt> and that It , t yv<>ufd be desirable, to 
direct their attention tp some definite ‘ 

Colonel Beat son aaid ibM hq should have thought the 
offer of Mr. Rogers to give them the ice at two annas a $eer 
very liberal if it , had been made cl-e^r that he had had the 
Ice to give, Supposing that they had a&rre^d. tp take the ton 
a day', for ho W long, would h^v ^ Jilted, for pe Xopked upon 
the assertion that fOO tons liad as , unsupported 

by any evidence.; ARbppgd the I^.^^ qoi tbe Committee** 
property, th^faot.pCtkw^ill^vmg^h^^^qsen would seem tp 
imply that they ought to have made themselves acquainted 
With wba^w^goiqg/p^ ^h^F^Me v yrbere wa^ v Jtl)e i$se of 
them at alb 
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Mr. Turton admitted that Fire was not acquainted with all 
♦he circumstances, not having ever attended any of the former 
Ifee meetings, and he therefore had nothing to guide him but 
the acts of the Committee* so farashe had the mima of know- 
ing them. He maiotened^ that the attfs of that Committee led 
him to* infer that the igtSement between Mr* Rogers and the 
subscribers was to this effect^— that he should FWmsh them 
with Fee for eighty^our days sit two annas a seer unless he 
could sell it to others at a higher price. Mr. Turfon, after 
ihatty more observations of Similar import ended by proposing 
the following resolution. “ That the fair interpretation of Mr. 
Rogers' agreement with -the subscribers was to futnish them 
with I cfe lor eighty tour days or theieabouts*, at two annas a 
seer, unless he could SfeH it at a higher price,” — Which was se- 
conded by MtvFrauks. * 

Mr. C. ‘Prinsfep, as chairman of the last meeting, felt it his 
duty to say that the feet was not so. There had been no such 
Agreement, m ieply to a question from Mr. Mangles he had 
said that the arrangement was to have effect so long as the Ice 
Should* last, and that* if the lee were expended beioie the sub- 
scribers had received the quantity for which they had paid their 
money it would be refunded to tfaerttt There was another thing 
tobe considered. The fee that had been imported on the drat 
occasion, though less in quantity, had lasted ninety days, and 
the 7 committee had taken that as a basis in calculating tkeproba- 
blfe duration of the last Supply. The real cause of the misfor- 
tune was the gtfeat loss that had occurred From 'melting. Mr. 
Clarke also maintained that there was no such agreement 
made at the lafct meeting as Mr. Turton's resolution, would infer. 
There was no agreement made at all, and they were assuming 
an untruth. They were assuming that there was aa agreement 
when he the chairman of the comnuttee^and Mr. JPrinsep the 
chairman of the meeting toki them that there was no such 
agreement* aft all. If after that they curried such a motion he 
wished iheiti joy of it. ( * 4 s - 

Mr. fuHon hilowed that he might* be Wrong, and if it Were 
decided that hfe by the majority of the meet mg, he would 

admit it have been misled ; but why was 

he told Ice unless he sent his receipt tor 

thd la m book, and was not Mr. 

Rogerili J^^llj^Prthat'rfeCeipr*, acknowledging the agreement, 
ft "blame did not rest with Mr- RogeiS, but 

thfe^agre^ib'ent dVoffiet certainly appeared to have been a «tamt 
understanding that he had that quantity to deliver, and that he 
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did n^t intend others on the, $amefaM 0 *e|i opting as the 

subboribe*! 

After considerable discussion , which ithe length; „4o which 
omm eport has already extended obliges ns to omitv : M tv. X ur- 
ton's ni^toa was ^rwid by^a maioritv of sixteen againat nioe* 

Colonel Beatson then proposed M That the balance /aS sub- 
acriptioiu, after payment jt*f what lemains due to Mr. Rogers , for 
Ice charge t bleu p to the 17tb of October, be returned to the 
subscribers.” > .. . , , ‘ , * ■ . 

IV the above Mr. Clarke moved as an amendment f< tlm% 
it . is the opinion of this meeting that Mr. Rogers has acted 
with*grea?t liberality and perfect fairness towards the subscri- 
bers, that in consequence of the losses he has suffered this, meet* 
ing recommend to the subscribers to remunerate him V? refrain* 
ing to withdraw the balance of their subscriptions from .the 
Union Bank, that the subscribers are entitled to the return of 
the balance of their subscriptions* to be calculated from KrjdaV 
the 17th of October, and that such sums as aie not wiil.uhawn 
within one month shall be at the disposal. of Mr, Rogers '* 

Mr. Clarke observed that the amendment proposed fully 
acknowledged the right of the subscribers V> the balance of 
their subscriptions, and that the meeting, if it were carried, 
would not pretend to dispose of the property of those who were 
absent: it merely recommended them to leave their balances as 
some compensation for the losses* Mr. Rogers had sustained. 
Mr. Clarke then passed a h&jTdsorae eulngurm on the spirR and 
enterprise of Mr, Rogers, and the country to which he belong- 
ed, and urged the necessity, if they wished to encourage so 
laudable a spirit, of shewing that they knew how to appretfi- 
ate it. 

Mr. Piowden seconded Mr. Clarke’s amendment. 

Mr. Thrtotf in opposing Mr. Clarke’s amendment bore am- 
p' ! e testimony to the enterprising spirit of the Americans, but 
Onrned that they should have enough to do if they were to 
think of reimbursing every person who staited a speculation, 
and their failed in it. He , maintained that ihe undertaking, 
hdwerer hovel and pthise-wbrtby, could not beJopkbd bn in any 
Other light th&n an affair of trMe^ >vhich m»at$tand or fall 
according to the demand the article was enabled to create for 
it&blL Did his learned friend Rogers had felt 

country, wife , children, fronds ahd relations for love of >him, 
Mr. Clarke/ nr« of ahy one* else.*. [*• l am sure h? will not be 
induced to do so again’ for love of you,” said Mr. Clarke*] No| 
hd had come because he expected to benefit by it; and he hop- 
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ed he might succeed ; but if they ever caught him (Mrr Turton) 
in such a aroose trap again he would give them leave to spit on 
hi# face and rail him horse. [Laughter.} 

Mr. Clarke's amendment was then ;put and lost, ten votes 
appearing in favor of it, and fifteen against k ; after which Co- 
lonel Beatson’s motion wits put and carried by a majority. 

Mr. Pattle in a speech of some length advocated the side of 
generosity, and wished that Mr. Turton had been as zealous in 
advocating it in this instance as he had been on a former well 
known occasion, the Laudable Societies. Mr. Pattle made a 
few thrusts, though with all due politeness and apparent good 
will, at Mr. Turton, which that gentleman returned, as he ge- 
nerally docs things of the kind, with compound interest, though 
in the same tone and spirit. The meeting, which was one of 
the most stormy ones we have for some time witnessed, the 
Laudable Societies excepted, then broke up with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, the only one that passed unanimously. 


MR. ROGERS* CIRCULAR. 

To the Subscribers for the supply of Ice . 
Gentlemen,— The result of the meeting leads me to 
believe there are many gentlemen among the Subscribers 
who are doubtful, if I ever had the means of fulfil ing the pro- 
visional contract which the Committee made on, my part of 
supplying the Ice for eighty-four daj 9. You are well aware 
that the Ice of last ygar was in course of delivery for ninety 
days. I this year received a larger quantity of. Ice by 15 or 
20 tons. I must however distinctly deny that I bound myself 
by any pledge, iba* the supply was to coiitjnpe under or 
any circumstances for eighty-four days , 0 u reference to the 
proceedings of the meeting which was held on the 23 d of 
September last, you will find that in reply to a question from 
Mr. Mangles, the C hah man answered tor me, that the agree- 
ment was to have effect so long as the Ice lasted } and it the 
Ice Sftafe expended, before the Subscribers had received fhe 
quantity for which they had paid, the . mppey would be rer 
fundefl. I farmer at ipulated (hat as Che subscription list had 
pot beeSpMlc'd' ' tip, I &h<>bld % at liberty to -sell to non- 
subscr|^OTj,W huv rate I pleased . 1 ' " ‘ ! 

p'M^at llliehy to have declined 911 the 23(1 Septen? - 

the Subscribers at two annas per seer, he- 
tfatfSja the ^bantiiy Which I stipulated should be purchased 
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was not subscribed for ■, but bging cjpsitous to meet the wishes 
of those who have come foward to support mejih 'the specuj- 
latino, I waived all objections, and agreed to supply the Ice 
at two annas per seer* tq all those who have already sub- 
scribed, and I made4fye stipulation I, have already noticed : 

, lst.-r-That if the Ice did not ia$t, the. Subscriber^' were 
to be paid back the difference of x their subscription ; 2d — that 
I should be at liberty to #ell tor non^uhsenbers at any r$te 
I phased. 

■ The fir$t stipulation I made because Mr. Mangles pht the 
question, directly whether the Subscribers were guaranteed 
that ,the?Iee was to last for the number of days (eighty-lbur) 
that the subscription had been paid for. I at ohce saw the 
absurdity of my offer and of such a guarantee. I. had only 
had the experience of one cargo which had arri/ved in a very 
perfect state, and the weather at the end of the rains was 
particularly conducive to its preservation, and I felt that the 
undertaking was still but an experiment, and conceiving I 
had not had sufficient experience to apeak confidently on the 
subject, I gave the reply to Mr. Mangles already quoted. 

The contract between the subscribers and me is therefore 
at an end. 1 have unfortunately been the sufferer on the 
occasion. Had 1 refused to complete the arrangement with 
the Subscribers, I should have sold the Ice I delivered for 
twice the sum I received for it, and no man could have fpuhd 
fault if it had not lasted a week, hut instead of flndmg'the 
public now respond to my liberality towards them, I am at- 
tacked and abused grossly In the public prints, by patties who 
are evidently ignorant of the terms of my agreement. If this 
is a specimen of iSnglish liberality to a stranger, I thank God 
that I am an American. 

But I believe I am wrong in supposing that a mafprjty 
of atl the subscribers would have come to the resolution 
which the majority of the, meeting of Saturday carried $ and 
I have to thank those gentlemen who so ably and plainly 
stated the,case in niy , fav^pr,. as i v t really is. J - hope that 
when the facts I Have now .the honour of addressing to yott 
are considered, you will acquit me,pf any intention of deeeiv- 
ing you, or acting illiberally, . , 

I, have the honour 4p be,;your^obedient Servant,^ 

W, C, Itdofeas- 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE ICE COMMITTEE. 

At a Meeting of tbe Committee for encouraging the impor- 
tation of American Ice, held at the Town H all * on Thursday 
23d October, 1834 — 

Resolved — 1st. — That the Union Bank be authorized to 
refund to the subscribers Sa. Rs. 7-6 on each share, being tbe 
amount of the subscription at 2 annas a seer for 59 days, which 
on 854 shares willbe Sa. Rs. 6,298 4, .and that the balance 
amounting Sa. Rs. 1,932 14 be paid to Mr. Rogers, being the 
amount which still remains due to him, in addition to the 
former payment for 25 days' Ice, at 2 annas a seer. The money 
to be paid to the subscribers on depositing at the Bank the 
original Tee Ticket. 

2nd. — That the Committee perceive no reason for attach- 
ing blame to Mr. Rogers, or to question his having dealt by the 
subscribers with entire fairness, and according to tbe letter 
and spirit of his promise; and they are further of opinion, that 
circumstances alone, over which he had no control, have led to 
the present disappointment. — Bengal Hurkaru. 

THE DURRUMTOLLAH BAZAR. 

Our readers will recollect the summary manner in which 
the discussion respecting the Durrumtollah Bazar were brought 
to a close. It was by the following advertisement, which 
considering the steps that had been taken, was as little res- 
pectful to tbe Shareholders as.it was creditable to Dr. Jack- 
son from whom it of course was known to enftanate : — 

u The Proprietor of the Durrumtollah Bazar, seeing no 
probability of a satisfactory arrangement of the differences of 
opinion, regarding the constitution and management of it as 
an united concern, has determined for the present, to abandon 
the idea of a sharehold scheme. 

J. C. Hoff, Clerk of the Market . 

Calcutta, Sept. 9, 1834.” 

Every body, except the initiated, thought the matter was 
at an end. Dr. Jackson, it would appear, did not think so, 
for we have now before us a lithographed circular, hitherto 
carefully shielded from the comments of the press, calling a 
hole and ftthenfeiP meeting which was held on Monday, and ori- 
ginally dated^Sept. 16th, only Seven days after the date of the 
above quoted advertisement. The date was afterwards alter- 
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ed with the pen to the I6'th October as in the copy which we 
subjoin : — - 

€t Mr, — Relieving that you feel an interest in the erec- 
tion and establishment of a good clean Meat Market, 1 am 
directed by the proprietor of the Durrumtollah Bazar, in com- 
pliance with the requisition of several Subscribers, to tequest 
the favor of your attendance at the Town Hall, on the 20th 
instant at 10 a m., in order to take into consideration the 
best inode for giving effect to the wishes of the majority of 
Shareholders as expressed at the late Meeting at the Trade 
Rooms, but which they were at the time prevented by un- 
avoidable circumstances from executing. 

1 am, Sit, your most obedient servant, 

J. C. Hoff, Clei k of the Market. 

Calcutta, October U>, I8&4-” 

A majority were prevented from executing their own 
wishes at a public meeting ! This is only absurd ; but why 
this secrecy in a matter affecting the general convenience and 
comfort ? The circular has not been s**nt to several, proba- 
bly not to any, ofthose who were not in I>r Jackson’s interest 
For our part we are glad to know that there is a prospect of 
having a good clean meat market independent of Dr. Jackson; 
hut we shall be still more glad to see more than one establish- 
ed, fully meeting the necessities and demands of every part 
of the city ; and ohr satisfaction will not be materially les- 
■ened if l>r. Jackson should get double or quadruple the real 
value of his grounds and buildings, provided only that we 
shall not be required to pay our quota ot his unreasonable ex- 
pectations or to join in deluding the public by his exaggerat- 
ed valuations. Of course, those only who support Dr. Jack- 
son through thick-and-thin will attend thh hole and corner 
meeting : all who differ in opinion and are not disposed to 
lend their sanction to his self-interested proceedings, will re- 
serve themselves for a public meeting which will be called 
at the Trade Rooms shortly, to decide upon one out of four 
plans which have been submitted to that body for adoption 
for the establishment of a public Bazar in which the public 
interest alone will be the subject matter for consideration. — 
Hengal Hurha.ru. 

To the Editor oy the Bengal Hurkaru <fc Chronicle. 

Sir, — So the public, spirited proprietor of the new Durrum- 
tolah Market has beat a retreat (I will not say a very honora- 
ble one) and ensconced himself m the heai t ot his Bazaar! he 
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has left the donors and shareholders in a very laughable posi- 
tion, something like the audience at a Theatre, when witness- 
ing an interesting spectacle and looking forward with delight to 
the grand finale, they are all at once plumped into darkness by 
the extinction of the gas lights and left to grop their way out 
the best way they can, and chew the cud of their disappoint- 
ment. The proprietor of the new Bazaar intends, I presume, 
to reign “ sole monarch of the market” and with a snug hole 
and corner Committee of his own — 

" IAk« Cato give his little senate. Jaws, 

** And sit attentive to his own applause.” 

I have read the proceedings very attentively, Mr. Editor, 
and it appears to me that Dr. Jackson’s sending ihe share- 
holders to the right about when it suits his convenience, is not 
quite in unison with the public spirit he displayed in sacrificing 
5000 rupees by accepting of 115,000 in lieu of 120,000 which, 
as ho states in his minute, had been twice offered to him, and 
his acceptance of the lesser sum at a public meeting when his 
assent to it was as publicly given , makes it a matter of doubt 
whether he has the power to turn on his heel and leave the 
shaieholders to pocket the affront. 

It is a matter of deep regret, however, that the intention 
of giving to the inhabitants of Calcutta a clean and comfortable 
Bazaar, under wholesome regulations should be frustrated, and 
the efforts which were made by the Trade Association to carry 
it through, turned aside by so cavalier a step; I would advise 
that respectable body to keep true to their principles of reform 
and assist in overturning the old close system of managing mat- 
ters, which for years has been a disgrace to Calcutta and so 
long set the public voice at defiance. 

This Bazaar business as well as the exposure which a little 
probing of the Laudables led to, arc proofs of the necessity of a 
new order of things, and if the Ti ade Association will only look 
round them a little, it is not at all improbable but that the 
public may yet benefit by their exertions in having a City 
Bazaar established in as eligible a quarter as Dr. Jackson’s, 
\yhen they will undoubtedly meet with the public confidence 
and support. 

X epuld point out more thaq one place which, if properly 
represented m the Government, would I am convinced at once 
be acceded $ |h> but the Trade Association are sufficiently en- 
lightened I"pfe9ume on this subject already, and ought not to 
remain quite in their present position. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

September 10. A Disappointed Shareholder. 
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To thr Editor of ihr Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle, 

Sir, — It appears that Dr. Jackson, being unable to effect 
the nomination of a tractable Committee, has determined to 
keep the new Bazar entirely in his own hands for the present. 
In the meantime it is consoling to know from his minute 
that the public are “to have access” to this Bazar ; although 
I never had much apprehension on this head, as however dig- 
nified it might be for a man to have a Bazar all to himself* 
yet it would not be very profitable to be thus left alone with 
his glory. But as the Durrumtollah Bazar is now to be esta- 
blished on a monarchical footing, (under the government of 
one person) could not the advocates of republican institutions 
in Bazars reform the great Tiretta Bazar ? It was said some- 
time ago that the wealthy Hindoos who are the proprietors 
or managers of that market proposed to have it improved, 
thoroughly repaired and cleaned, and put under good regula- 
tions. It would answer their purpose well, I apprehend, 
to effect a junction with the reformers of the Durrumtollah 
market— and they would probably be contented with a rea- 
sonable share in the management of their common interest. 
The Tiretta Bazar is the most convenient for a large class of 
the Christian inhabitants of Calcutta 5 and the public at large 
would profit by the emulation which would arise between the 
two bazars. As matters stand now, things may end in our 
having a bad Bazar and a worse. I am one (and there were 
probably many others) who refrained from taking a share in 
the Durrumtollah Bazar, until I saw the result of the organic 
meeting, — having a sort of conviction, from past experience, 
that it would be arranged into a job $ — and it appears clear 
from the published report of the proceedings, that this would 
have been effected in the quietest manner imaginable, if it 
had not been for the independant and uncompromising 
character of a few. * 

A Citizen. 

Several letters have reached us respecting Dr. Jackson's 
extraordinary conduct to those whp had proposed to become 
shareholders of the Durrumtollah Bazar. We insert two of 
these communications on which we shall offer a remark or two, 
and then dismiss the subject in so far as we are concerned. 
There can be no question that originally Dr. Jackson quite 
agreed to submit th& valuation of the property to a committee ; 
but it seems that the moment lie discovered that they had not 
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made their duty as committee men a mere nominal affair and 
said “ agreed'* without any investigation, thought proper to 
declare against submitting to their valuation and endeavoured 
to get rid of them, and obtain the appointment of some friends 
of his own whom he expected to find less refractory and to be 
willing to admit, v/e suppose, among other things, the charge 
with interest thereon > for the seven cottahs of ground added 
to his own premises as part of the property to be paid 
for by the shareholders! Failing in that endeavour how- 
ever, Dr* Jackson by way of meeting the Committee half way, 
proposed instead of their valuation of a lakh and eight thousand 
rupees, to accept of a lakh and fifteen — the proposition is ae 
eepted*^and the meeting of shareholders is adjourned — when lo 
and behold, Dr. Jackson announces that he has changed his 
mind and means to keep the Bazar to himself! Why? because 
no doubt the discussion and the meetings of shareholders have 
raised the value of the property in public estimation, and he 
fancies he will get friends to carry him on in his undertaking, 
who will he less refractory than the late committee ; but we 
suspect Dr. Jackson will find himself mistaken. However, 
that is his affair. 

Our correspondent, a disappointed shahkiioldgk, is 
for keeping Dr. Jackson to his bargain; but setting aside the 
consideration that he could not by law be compelled to adhere 
to it, wfc are of opinion that it is a much wiser course to leave 
him lo repent at leisure of a line of conduct as htile lecon- 
eileable to good faith, to candour and courtesy, as we are certain 
it will ultmately prove to be to Ms interest. We approve rathe i 
of the suggestion of a citizen, who, we take upon us to say, 
has never attended any of the meetings, nor taken until now 
any part in the discussion. The wisest plan will be for those 
who proposed to take shares in the Durrumtollah Bazar, to 
leave Dr. Jackson “ alone in his glory/' and to undertake the 
improvement of the Tiretta Bazar, which, from long establish- 
ment has the advantage of being well stocked with supplies, 
and the proprietors of which will be quite willing to submit 
their property to a fair valuation and admit shareholders ac- 
cordingly or to let it on lease. Happily we are not dependent 
on Dr, Jackson or his property for the establishment of a 
cleanly, Weif regulated and commodious bazar. Let the Trade 
A ssociati W;||n ly apply their energies to the improvement of 
that/#^h'Ave mentioned and the desideratum will be attained. 
T%6 proprietors will be moat glad to co-operate with the reform- 
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€ rs of the Durrumtollah market, and it will soon he t seen if this 
be clone, that Dr. Jackson will have more honour than profit 
in being sole proprietor of an untenanted and unfrequented 
bazar . — Bengal Hurkaru. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Huiikaru and Chronicle. 

Sir, —I am glad to see by the proceedings in' your paper 
that the assembly of Subscribers to the Dhurrumtolla Bazar 
were not bnmboozled. 

Doctor Jackson would have made a splendid bargain, had 
he got, beside the improvement of his private residence, all 
that his previous speculation cost him. The Subscribers 
ought to see, that not only their funds but the donations given, 
to make a good and comfortable Bazar, for the public, are 
properly laid out. 

If the last Committee proved too refractory for Dr. Jack- 
son’s purposes, let his friends and paper men propose men of 
detail, of business, who will not be ashamed to look after 
what they have taken charge of. 

Does any man in his senses believe that Dvvarkanath 
Tagore, Kuslomjee Cowasjee and Madob Dutt, with all their 
ability, would be good superintendents of a meat Bazar? 
Are they notin fact our rivals, and have rut' opposing inter- 
est ? Is it to be supposed that the object desired by the public, 
can be obtained without vigilance on the part of those deput- 
ed to ovei look ii ? 

Can men be deluded into subscriptions, to support an 
institution under charge of those, in whose superintendence 
little confidence can be placed. Men may have abilities as 
Lawyers, Doctors, Merchants, &c. &c. but he very bad judges 
as to the best mode of obtaining' a good Bazar. Choose men 
who from their habits, occupations, and residencies are likely 
to be able to overlook the proceedings of the superintendent 
and Secretary, and keep him to his duty, as the servant of the 
Committee, else it will all dwindle into a mere job at our 
expence, at the expence of the public. 

September 9. A Shareholder. 

We observe that u the proprietor of the Durrumtollah Bazar 
[Dr. Jackson] seeing no probability of a satisfactoiy arrange- 
ment of the difference of opinion regarding the constitution and 
management of it a$ a united concert, has determined, fur the 
present, to abandon the idea of a sharehold scheme." The real 
fact of the case is that Dr. Jackson, finding himself in a mino- 
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rity, notwithstanding his apparent majority of Monday, has 
thought proper to withdraw his plan, as he could not get the 
old committee to act according to his wishes, or a new commit- 
tee that would possess the confidence of the shareholders, but it 
is now useless to enter into any discussion of the matter and we 
therefore “ for the present, abandon the idea.” 

We subjoin the following sensible remarks of the Courier 
on this subject : 

We copy the Hurkaru’s import of a meeting: held at the Tiade 
Rooms on the subject of the project^ Dm rnmtoHah Bazar. As we 
alway 8 s anticipated, a difficulty has arisen upon tho question of the piice 
to he paid Dr. Jackson for the around. A Committee appointed fm the 
purpose i eported the details or his own purchase and expenses, and re- 
commended that the exact amount thereof, interest included, viz. Sa, Us. 
f 08, TGI, should he tendered to him as the just valuation. But ho asked a 
bonus, first making: the valuation amount to 120,000, and afterwards con- 
senting to accept 115,000, which latter proposal being: put to the vote, was 
canied by a small majoiiiy. We must confess, it does appear strange to 
ns, that Dr. Jackson should require any bonus whatever upon his own pur- 
chase and charges, coming forward as he does with ostensibly a public spi- 
lt ted proposal, and retaining himself little less than a moiety of the shares. 
As a shareholder, it is his interest to fix a low valuation, and why should lie 
ask a bonus from himself and the other shareholders for a scheme of his 
own projecting ? The public have not urged him to sell the bazar ; it is 
lie that solicits the public. If there should be pecuniary profit in the 
scheme, he will share it largely with them.— Bengal Hwkaru ♦ 

DURRUMTOLLAH BAZAR MEETING. 

Pursuant to a circular sent to some of the shareholders of 
the Durrumtollah Bazar, a meeting was held at the Town Hall, 
on the 20th October. There were just sixteen persons present, 
including an editor, a reporter., the clerk of the market, and 
one or two members oif the District Charitable Society, who 
remained after their own proceedings had terminated to wit- 
ness those of the bazar shareholders. 

Baboo Dwarkanjiutli Thakoor, having been called to the 
chair, opened the business of the meeting by saying that he 
had nothing to Say except that Dr. Jackson was willing, as 
had been stated at the last meeting, to give the bazar for a 
lakh and fifteen thousand rupees, and fifteen more for making 
improvements and completing it. If any were willing to 
take shares on these terms! Dr. Jackson was ready to give 

them. 1,1 ><" 1 '**•? 

Dr. J^ksnn said, in reply to a question, that his only 
reason^'fd^Aj^ublishing the advertisement that prevented the 
assembling*' frf the adjourned meeting Was*to put a stop to the 
unpl$a&an£ discussion that was then going on, not to With- 
drawn his offer inviting the public to become shareholders. 
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In reply to another question Dr. Jackson said that lie had 
no wish to sell the property ; he had made the nflfei m* <*ly 
to enable the public to join in 1 1 1 e undertaking, and to pi »<-c 
the esi ablishment under popular control and ponul.u mi,. ( o t. 

Much desultory conversation ensued, but there w.is nothing 
like refill w discussion or argument. Wh.it was smd was of 
little or no imo stance, and the Meeting broke u , alter the 
followine resolution had been passed 

Thai m consequence of the mis'imhn standi n<r tbit has 
impeded the adoption of the plan m hu ll Dr. Ja< k«on iur- 
mcrlv bud before the public, the billowing drift of an a i _e- 
incut lie euculated among the regulai Mtbs< nb rs tor stuoc', 
and likewise amongst person-? wli > may Del .hi mtmest ni t'ae 
undei taking, and de ite to become sh ireholdcrs ” 

Tin above resolution w‘»i< h was proposed by Rush* n- 
jre (do wasjec, and seconded by Dr Spuis. was Mig>, cMed m 
order to pave those who had already subscribed an oppon tun- 
tv of retaining iheir names on, or wit h Ir.iwing tinun .nui, 
tiie ibl of subscribers, it having been pre\i»usiy asceiiaincd 
that the circular that appeared in the newspapers hud not 
been e 1 1 1 to all the original subscribers, though it ii ul 
to a majori' y. 

r riie following is the agreement referred to in the reso- 
lution. 

We the undersigned do hereby agree to hoi 1 shares in 
the Dhurrumtoliah Bazar, according to the number placed 
opposite our respective names on the following terms and 
conditions, viz. 

1st — That the value of the ground and buildings thereon 
erected shall be estimated at Sa. Rs. 130, ,00, including the 
buildings now in course of erection as per plan and estimate 
annexed .* 

'2nd. —That the sum of 8a. Rs 1,30 000 shall ho divided 
into 1000 equal parts or abates at a valuation of Sa. Rs 130 
fur each share. 

3rd — That the full value of each share be deposited at 
the time ot subscribing in the Union Bank to be paid to the 
Proprietor of the Bazar as soon as every thing: shall have 
been properly finished to the satisfaction ot the Committee to 
be appointed and the conveyance executed. 

* Iri tills there ha deviation from the resolutions passed at the lao ih«*hiii« at the 
Trade (looms, valuing the I'roijertv at S.u Us U 5 ,«oO and It-axiiia *5 000 to t»e sul»- 
•Mihed by (be different shan’S »» complete the Hinldiiijn I n coin*, cjiiem r of Hie iinotl 
liei o^afn>lir.nUs (<>r t .onib, it hccmie necesaaiy foi Uie sake ol the propel ty to build 
foi tlieiii wi Iiout delay. 
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4th. — That so soon as all or a sufficient number of shares 
shall have been subscribed for, a meeting of the subscribers 
shall be called for the purpose of electing a Commit tee of 
five share 'holders for the purpose of framing a code of ftulcs 
and Regulations for the proper management of the Bazar, 
which cone shall be submitted to the sense of a General 
Meeting of Subscribers, Proprietors (to be called by the Com- 
mittee ) tor approval or amendment as the case may be. — Ben- 
gal Hurknru. 

BENGAL MEDICAL RETIRING FIND. 

The Fourth Quarterly General Meeting of the Subscribers 
to the Fund, was held on Monday evening, the 1 3th October, at 
B o'clock ; when upon Mr. Eger toil being called to the chair 
the leport of the managers for the past quarter was lead by the 
Secretaiy. 

The .Report stated, that of the communications that had 
been received, there were two, which the Committee of Ma- 
nagement deemed proper to bring to the notice of the meeting. 

One was a letter ft om a subscriber, stating, that he desir- 
ed to have his name erased from the subscription list, arcl to 
have a refund of his subset iptions— that he did not consider 
himself a im mber of the Society, as he had inadvertently voted 
foi a Secretary. It appeared, at subsequent periods, that he 
likewise voted on the question of the admission of Vete- 
rmaiy Surgeon*, and also lor the election of four gentlemen to 
fill up vacancies in the management. By the 3d paragraph of 
the circular letter, dated the 16th of March, 1633, to the ad- 
dress of the medical service, it was distinctly specified, that any 
gentleman voting for the eltctioii of the Secretary, would be 
considered to have given a sufficient acknowledgment that he 
wished his name to bo enrolled as a member-— and as a few 
Otherapplications* from Subscribers for refund of subscriptions 
had been made to the management, they considered it to be 
J necessary to declare their conviction, that it would be injurious 
to the interest of the fuud, at its present stage, were they to al- 
low a refund of payments, arid accotdiugly under this impres- 
sion they had declined to comply with the wishes of tlio>e 
member^. 

Ttocothtetr letter was from the Editors of the India Jour - 
; nal oj ectiedl iSvience , who stated, that t as the repoits ol the 
managers appeared in the public newspapers at an . earlier p^~ 
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rind than they could be brought into the columns of the jour- 
nal, they considered it unnecessary to republish them, a deler- 
minaliou which the Committee regretted, as they apprehended 
that some members of the fund might be deprived of the op- 
poitumty of becoming acquainted with the proceedings of their 
meetings. They, however, had resolved, that the reports, as 
usual, should be sent to the newspapers, as by means of their 
calculation, a better chance, in all probability, would be afford- 
ed to a greater number of the subset ibers seeing the proceed- 
ings ; and also that it would be inconvenient to defer their 
publication till the appearance of the number of the Journal 
after the meeting, so as to allow of their simultaneous insertion 
in the pages of both. 

A statement had been received from the Accountant Ge- 
neral of subscripiioos paid in the Civil Department on account 
ot the fund, during the 3d quarter of tho official year 1333-34, 
amounting to Sa. Rs. 2496-3-10, and another from the Ac- 
countant [VI ditary Department of realizations from February to 
April 1334, both inclusive, amounting to Sa. Rs. 5,830 10-6, 
total Sa. Rs. 8,327-3-4 The expenses of the fund ior the 
quaiter was Sa. Rs. 120. 

The Committee had to notice Mr. Wood’s resignation of 
his seat in the management, consequent to his quitting the 
Piesidency, and in doing so, they availed themselves of the 
opportunity of recording their sense of the zeal and interest 
which Mr. Wood had always evinced for the welfare of the 
Institution. 

Since the last Quarterly Meeting Messrs. W. A. Venour, 
Superintending Surgeon, and A. Walker, and J. Hervey, As- 
sistant Surgeons, had been enrolled as members of the fund — 
and Messrs. J. Greig, J. F. Bacon, and 11. Phtllipson, Assist- 
ant Suigeotis, had withdrawn from it. 

The present number of the subscribers were as follows: 
namely. 1 Member of the Medical Board, 6 Superintending 
Suigeons, 56 Surgeons, and 124 Assistant Surgeons— total 187. 

The following resolutions were then proposed and passed. 

It was moved by Dr. Spens, seconded by Mr. Fgertou. 

“ That the Report of the Managers for the past quarter be 
confirmed.” 

It was moved by Dr. Spens, seconded by Mr. Pearson. 

“ That the vacancy in the management, occasioned by the 
resignation of Mr. Wood, be temporarily filled up by Dr. A. 
Ri Jackson/’ 
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The Socrrtaiy’s accounts for the quarter were next sub- 
mitted and lecoived. 

After which the thanks of the Meeting' was offered to the 
Ohuiumui for his able eohduct in the chair. 

The meeting then broke up, 

H. S. MERCER, Secretary . 

Calcutta, October 14, 1834. 

MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF 
CALCUTTA. 

Proceeding of a Meeting held at the Asiatic Society’s 
Apartments, October 4, 1834. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as Members of the 
Society ; John Macleod, Esq.* Superintending Surgeon Madras 
Service, by Mr. Everitt and Mr. Bramley ; Thomas Leckie, 
Esq. Assistant Surgeon Bengal Service, by Dr. French and 
Mi. ISgerton. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as corresponding 
Members of the, Society. 

Edmund G. Balfour, Esq. of Edinburgh, by Mr. Garden 
and Mi\ Twining. # 

IV. Kerr, Esq. of Paisley, by Mr. Bramley and Mr. 
Twining. On the motion of Mr. Ciarributt, seconded by Mr, 
Twining, it was unanimously resolved “ that a series of the 
Society's Transactions be presented to Sir Win. Burnett, Naval 
Medical Commissioner, for the library, attached to the Museum 
of the Royal Naval Hospital at Hasiar and that the future 
proceedings and publications of the Society be, from time to 
time, added to the present donation/’ • ■ 

1. — Read a letter from Dr. Wallich, containing a repoit 
on the drug presented wt the September; Mex ting, by Dr. 
McGowan, under the name of Chiretta. Dr. VValhch reports 
as follows — 

“ It consists of a simple root which is attached to a young 
shoot, composed of several long petioled cuneate leaves With- 
out any steam or other ports. 1 am certain the specimens be- 
long to some plant of family of Gentianeoe, but whether they 
are species of Swertia Gentianeoe, or the other genera which 
constitute that. tribe is impossible to say. Both root and leaves 
possess a and pure bitter taste which is not lost by their 

being steeped* even for several days, in cold water. I am 
quite sure, judging from the specimen before me, that the 
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plant is not the true Chiretta (Gentian a Chiretta Uoxb: of 
which I have given a figure in Plan to Asiatic# Uariores, 3 vol. 
p. OH. tab. 252). Tf l am not mistaken it was .reported to grow 
in the Turraye, at least in the lower range of the Northern 
Hills of Hindustan, localities which are of themselves decisive 
of that point Most likely the name Chiretta has been given 
to the diug from analogy; and this suimiso is strengthened by 
the probability of the plant belonging to Swerlia, a genus which 
is nearly akin to Gentiana and which is not like that, confined 
to the loftier Alpine regions.” 

2. — The following letter from Dr, Wallich bringing to the 
notice of the Society, the root of the Convolvulus Tmpethuni 
as a substitute foi Jalap, was read. 

“ I have the pleasure to send you two packages of half a 
seer each, one containing the bark of the root o! Convolvulus 
Turpethum, the other the root with the bark attached to it. 

(€ Permit me to request that you will present the specimens 
to the Medical Society at the Meeting this evening, with my 
anxious request that some of the Members would have the 
goodness to try the eflicacy of the drug in the above mentioned 
two states. It is the bark of the root only which is employed 
by the natives as a substitute for Jalap, but l think it would 
be desirable to make experiments also with the entire root. 

[ beg to send you the 2d volume of Dr Carey's edition of 
'Roxburgh Flora Indica, where you will find (at page 58) the 
result of some trials made partly at the Calcutta Native Hos- 
pital and partly at this garden, which prove the drug to be 
well worthy of the attention of our profession.” 

PRESENTED TO THE LIBRARY. 

American Journal of Medical Sciences No. 27, for May, 
1834, by Dr. T. Hays, Philadelphia. 

American Cyolopedioea of PracTOal Medicine and Surge- 
ly, Part IV. by the same. 

Analytical Anatomy of the circulation of the blood, in the 
four classes of vertebral animals, by W. II. O’Shaughnessy, 
M.D. 

FOR THE MUSEUM. 

Biliary concretion found in the gall bladder of an aged 
subject, presented by William Twining, Esq. 

COMMUNICATIONS PRESENTED. 

1. — Account of an extraordinary formation of the skin in 
a native, with two drawings, by J. Tytlci, Esq. 
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2.~~ A list of drugs forming an appendix to the account of 
the Peearanga, by J. Tytler, Esq. 

an operation practised in Persia for the removal 
of opacities of the Cornea, by S. M. Griffiths, Esq. 

4 — On the climate of Van Dieman’s Land as a resort for 
invalids from India, byT. E. Dempster, Esq. 

6. —Observations on Goitre in various parts of the Hi- 
malayan regions, contained in a letter from Lieut. Burnes to 
Mr. Bramley. 

The following communications were read and discussed at 
the Meeting. 

1. — >On the Persesquinitrate of Iron in Diarrhoea, by VV. 
Kerr, Esq. of Paisley. 

2. — Notes on the Cassia Lanceolataor true Senna plant, 
by N. Walltch, M D. 

3. — Report on the Medicinal properties of the Cassia 
Lanceolata, by W, Twining, Esq. 

4. — Case of Gastritis, fatal in the course of small pox, 
with pathological remarks, by C. Morehead, M. I). 

5. — An inquiry into the cause of muneious cases of fever 
which occurred among the grass-cutters of 4th Regiment Ben- 
gal Light Cavalry, by A. Ross, Esq. 

M, J. BRAMLEY, Secretary , 



GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS, *c. 

ORDERS BY THE HONORABLE THE VICE PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Judicial and Rfvenub Department, the 7ih July, 1884. 

The following ©Aims have obtained leave of absence fiotn (heir stations : 

Mr. James curbs, officiating additional Judge ‘of Burdwan, for fifteen days, on 
ptivate affairs, in extension of the leave gi anted to bun on the 23d ult. 

Mr. T. P. Woodcock, Joint Magistrate and Depuly Collector of Humeerpore, till 
Hie 1st August next, on medical certificate, in extension of the leave granted by the 
©fiic lating Commissioner. 

Mr. W. DeRoutb, Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Boolundshahur, 
from the 20th June to the 31st Oct next, on medical certificate, to ptoceed to Simlah. 

Ka?ee Moohunmd Mab, a Principal Sudder An) ecu at Burdwan. for fifteen day#, r 

I he leave of absence, for twenty dais, granted by the officiating Judge of Cawn- 
poie to cazv Aleem Ooddeen, Sudder Ameen, irom the 261 b June to the 15th July, 
li* sanctioned 

I he order of the 16th ultimo, granting three months leave of absence to Mr. 

iv. Cheek, Assistant surgeon, attached to the civil station of Burdwan, is cancelled at' 
the request of that officer. 

i hi following temporary atrangeineuts, made by Commissioners of Divisions, ate 
sanctioned ; viz. 

Mr. S Bowring appointed to officiate as Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector 
of Banda, to the place of Mr. Crawford, who is in charge of the offices of Maglstiate 
and Collector 

Mr. F. Lowib ditto to officiate as Joint Magnate and Deputy Collector of 
Humecrpoie, m the place of Mr. Woodcock, who is absent on sick certifb ate. 

Mr. A. Dick to lake charge of the current duties ©f the Civil and Session Judge's 
office at fcbababad, dunng the absence of Mr. Moiris. 

10th July, 1834. 

I he Honoi able the Vice President in Council is pleased to make the following 
appointment • 

It ,ie ivianick Churid, Deputy Collector in Zillah Goruckpore. 

h July, 1834. 

Mi. W. Dcut to officiate as Civil ami Session Judge of Hoogbly, 

14 j h July, 1831, 

The following officers have obtained leave of absence from their stations : 

Mi. T G. Vibaii, t ivil and Session Judge of Nuddea, for one month, on private 
affairs. Mi. II. R. Beipsfotd has been auiboiiml to conduct the cuneut duties ot the 
C iv it uml Session Judge’s office dining Mr. Vibart's absence 

Mr. A. Frasei, Jmnt^ Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Robtuck, for one month, 
fiotn the 27 th ultimo, on medical leruflcate, Mr. M. It. Gubbius to officiate dunug Mr. 
Fiagei’s absence. 

the eider < f Mr. C. W. Smith, Commissioner of the Utb or Patna Division, di- 
rechug Mr. G F. Houltoti to officiate as Joint Magistiale and Deputy Collector at 
bheigiiotty till the auival of Mr. Ogtlvy.rs approved. 

1 he Honorable the Vice President in Council ?s pleased to make the following 
appointment*- . 

Mi . J. Dunbar, Collector as well as Magistrate of Mymeimug. 

The Principal Sudder Araeens, Sadder Ameens, and Moohstffs, and the Deputy 
Collectors, appointed under tire provisions of Regulation IX, 1833, aie hereby pm- 
b, lilted, under pain of dismissal from office, from employing, ©i retaining, on rheir 
establishments any person being their private creditor, or any relative, dependant, 
or surety of such creditor, and from borrowing money from, or in anv wav mci.mng 
debt to any zemindar, talookdar, ryot, or other person possessing real propertv, t» le- 
ading in, or having a commercial establishment within the city, district, o« division 
to which their authority may extend. „ , w , 

it any principal Sudder Ameen, or other of the officers abovemmtioued who 
may he now In debt, shall, at the expiration of one year from ihe publication «»f this 
older, be still indebted to any person from whom it would at "uch period be illegal 
lor him to borrow under the above rule, it shall be incumbent on t*»ch “dicer to make 
known the circumstance Itf the riVlab or city Judge, or to the Collector, to whom lis 
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him be subordinate, ter communication to the Government, if the officer be a Pilncipai 
Suddet Aineen, suddei Ameeu, or Deputy Colltctoi, and to the Sudder Dewanuy 
Aduwlut if ihf* officer be a Moans'ff; mid in the event of intimation not being so given, 
the name i enalt) shall attach to the said officer, a® if the debt bad been inclined sub- 
sequent!' to the publication of Ibis order. 

In like manner, if any person who may be a candidate for the office of Pun* 
cu*al rudder Ameeu, S.idder Aimed, Moonsiff, or Deputy Collector, shall, at the time 
of applying for su«*h office, be indebted to any person with w hotu it would be illegal 
for him to contract a loan while holding it, shall he incumbent on such petsoii, m 
prefei nug his application, to make known the circumstance to the Judge of the city 
for district, 01 to the Collector, for communication to superior authority, as before 
Mated ; and failing to do so, be shall, in the eveut of Ills being appointed to the said 
office, he subject to the same penally as if the debt had been contacted subsequently 
4o his appointment. 1 

21st July, 1884. 

Mr. XJ’.iaflts Smith, Civil and Session Judge of Chittagong. 

Mr. C. It. Martin, ditto ditto of Dmagepore. 

Mr. C. Steei, Assistant under the Commissioner ef Revenue under Circuit of the 
lilti or Monghyr Division. 

Mr Hniiy Moore to officiate as Civil and Session Judge of the 24 Pergunnaha. 

Mr. lames Giant to officiate as Joint Magistrate awl Deputy Collecloi of the 
Ceutial Division of Cuttack. 

The following officers have obtained leave of absence from their stations : 

Mr. J. C m tis, officiating additional Judge of Burdwan, for fifteen days, oil private 
affairs, in extension Of the leave granted to him on the 7th instant. 

Mr. J. R. Hutchinson, Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit of the 1st or Meerut 
Division, for one month, on private affairs. 

Mr 8 . M Bouldersoti. ditto ditto of the 9th or Goruckpoie Division, for four 
months, on medical certificate, lu extension of the leave granted on the 21st January 
last. 

Mr. r. W. Smith, ditto ditto of the llth or Patna Division, for one month, on 
private affairs Mr. Smith wilt make over charge of his office to Mr 8 . T. Cuihheit. 

Mi D McFarlan, Chief Magistrate «f Calcutta, for one week, on piivate atfaiis. 

Mr R. Trotter, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Debar, ordinarily ala 
tinned at Shergottv, for eighteen months, on medical certificate, to proceed to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr Janies Tailor, Assistant Surgeon, attached to the civil station of Dacca, for six 
weeks, on medical ceitiflcate. 

28ih July, 1831, 

The Honorable the Vice President in Council 4s pleased to make the following ap- 
pointments : 

Mr. R. M. Bird, a Member of the Sudder Board of Revenue at Allahabad. 

Mr. It. Swetenbnnri, Commissioner of Revenue and Ciicuit of the 8 d or Pur- 
mlkahad Division. 

Mr. If. M I’igou, Magistrate and Collector of Fui rurkabad, 

Mr. J. J. 'Ward, Assistant under the CumttHsakmer of Revenue and Circuit of tlie 
6 th or Allahabad Division. 

Mr. B Golding to officiate us Civil and Session Judge of Sjdhel. Mr. Goldlug will 
mak* over charge of the office of Magistrate and Collector of 1 ipperah to Mr. R. B. 
Garrett. 

I he f<»llowin 2 officers have obtained leave of absence from their stations : 

Mr. J. B. Elliott, Special Commissioner under .-Angulation ill. 1823, for the 
Division of Patna, for one month, on medical certificate, 

Mr. H. C. Metcalfe, Assistant io the Mani&naw and Collector of Ghazeepore, for 
two months, on medical certificate, iu extension of the leave 41 anted to blm on the 
16ih ulilmo, 

Mr. P. Taylor, Assistant to the Magistrate and Collet; lor of Futtehpoie, for three 
months, on private affairs. 

Mr. J w. McLeod, second Commissioner of the Court Of Requests, for twenty- 
five days, on private affaire 

The leave of absence, for six months, granted on the SOtb ultimo, to Mr. R. Hamp 
'ton, Assfstaut to the Magistrate and Collector of Ghazeepore, is cancelled. 

* 4th August, 1834, 

The Honh’te the Vice-Presideut in Council is pleased to make the following ap- 
pointments: 

Mr. C R. Martin, rfvtl and Session Judge of Sylhet. * 

Mr 0. Chester, Assistant under the Coiiimissionei of Revenue and Circuit of tk« 
©;h or Goruckpore Division. 
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The following officers lave obtained leave of absence from their stations : 

Mr. R. H. Stott, Civil and Session Judge of Meerut, to remain at the Presidency 
for one month, on pnvale affair s. 

Mr . 1'ii ohms Wyatt, Magistrate and Collector of Hidgelee, to remain at the Pre- 
aid enev , foi one mouth, on private affairs. 

Mi 1*1 \ser, Magistmte, and Collector of Mynpooree, for three months, oi» me*- 
dical cei tilicate. Mr, J. F.ean will officiate as Magistrate and follcrtm of Mynpo \* ■ 
(lining Mr leaser's absence, and Mr. K. Morgan as Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector. 

Mr, G. M. Bird, head Assistant to the Magistrate and collector of Booltmdshur, for 
two months, on private affairs. 

Mr. W. I’onne. Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of Pallia, for six weeks, in 
extension of the leave granted to him on the 30th June last. 

Mr (i King, the Surgeon of the civil station of Patna, for six weeks, on pri 
vale a fla ns. 

Mi. John Jackson, M. D , Assistant Surgeon of the civil station of Gliazeepore, for 
three months, from 1st June last, on medical cemticate. 

Mr. W. B. O'&haughiiessy, M. D, Assistant Surgeon of the civil station of Behar, 
for six weeks, on piivate atfaus. 

l'he tempoury arrangement made by the Commissioner of the »5tb or Dar%a Divi- 
sion, dii ectiug Mr. W. A. Law to conduct the curreut dunes of tbe Judge's office at 
Svlhet, is approved. 

C. MACS WEEN, Secy, to Govt. 


Fort Witxiam, General Department, 7th July, 1834. 


Mr. Henry Moore, of the Civit Service, has reported Ins return from Europe on 
ibe 5rh Instant. 

Mr. Edward Richardson and Mr. William Bails, are admitted to the Pilot Service 
as Volunteers, from the 1st instant, under Orders of tbe lion'hle tbe Court ot Direc- 
tors, dated 27th December 1833. 


8th July, 1831. 

Captain William Hope, appointed hy the Hon’ble the Court of Directors to he 
Master Attendant at this Presidency, having reported his arrival on this date, has 
been directed to take charge of this office. 

Hth July, 1834. 

Mr. George Louis Martin teported his arrival as a Writer on this Establishment 
on the 8th instant. 

Mr. Henry Sargent, late junior Member of the Board of Custom *, Salt and Opium, 
and Marine Board, died at the Cape of Good Hope on the *24ih April last. 


21st July, 183 ft. 

Mr. H M. Parker is appointed Junior Member of the Board of Customs, Salt and 
Opium, and of the Marine Board, In tbe ’room of Mr. Sargent deceased. 

Mr. J. J. Ward, Writer, Is reported qualified for the public service by proficiency 
in two of the native languages. 

Captain William Hope assumed charge of the office of Master Attendant on the 
Hth Instant. 

Mr. R. II. Scott reported bis return to the Presidency on the 12th iiisiaot. 

Mr. Archibald Sconce, Head Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector of abahabad, 
is permitted to proceed to Europe for the benefit of bis health. 


28th July, 1834. 

Mr. J. P. Giant is appointed to officiate as Deputy Secretary to Government in 
the Geneial Department, until fuither orders. 

Mr. Thomas Wyatt lep.orted his return to the Presidency fiom the Cape of Good 


Hope on the 13d instant. 

Mr. Alexander George Macdouald reported his arrival as a Writer oil this Esta- 
blishment on the 22 d Instant. 

4th August, 1834. 

Mr. C. Chester, WiUer, is repotted qualified for the public service by proficiency 
in two of the Native languages. 

H. T. PRIN8BP, Secy, to Govt. 


Fort William* Political Department, 10th July, 1834, 

Major R Ross, Political Agent in Harowty, returned to Bengal from leave of 
absence to the Cape of Good Hope on the 25th Jane 1834. 

Major R. Ross has obtained ime of abseiwo for one month, on account of ptW 
vite attain. 
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On the 3<I June, Lieutenant Colonel Math Ctibbon> of the Madias Establishment* 
received charge of the office of the Commissioner of Mysoie, from Lieut. Col. \v. 
Merison, C. B. 

On the mb June, Lieut -Col. M. Cubbon, received charge temporarily of the Mysore 
Residency, fiom Mr. J. a. Caaurnaijor. 

lam July, 1834. 

Mr. L. Wilkinson to be Political Agent at Bh'>p,ml, 
r 16th July, 1834. 

The Hon'ble tire Vice President in Council is pleased to direct, that ihe following 
Notification by His Excellency ihe Right Hon'hle the Governor General of India in 
Council, dated Ootacamund the 271b June, lt>34, be published for general infos mat ion. 

c. MACSWEEN, Chief Secy, to the Gou. 

* NOTIFICATION. 

Political Department. 

The Honorable the Court of Directors having been pleased to appoint I ho mns 
Babiiigtnn Macaulay, Eeq. to be fontth Ordinal y Memb*»» of the Council of India, 
it is hereby notified that ihe HonoiatHe Thomas Babmgttrn Macaulay, f*sq, attended 
this day, and took the oaths and bis seat in the Council of India, tonfoimably with 
the said appointment. 

By order of his Excellency the Right Honorable the Governor General of India 
In Council, 

(Signed) W. H. MACNAGHTEN, Offig. Chief Secy. 

Ootacamund, the Zlth June , 1884. 

(a true copy.) 

C. MACSWEEN, Chief Secy, to Ihe Go\t. 
I9TH July, 1834 

Lieut John Handock Low, of the 3Qtli Uegt. N. I , to lie a Junior Assist, to the 
Agent to the Governor General in the Bangor and Ncrbudda Iemtories. 

‘24th July, 1834. 

On the 23d of June, Mr. J. A. casaniaijor relieved Ueut. CoL E, Cadogan, fiom 
the charge of the Residency m Tiavancore and Cochin. 

The Hon’ble the Vice President in Council is pleased to direct, that the following 
Notification, by His Excellency the Rieht Hon'ble the Governor Geneial of India in 
Council, dated Ootacamund the 4lb July 1834, be published for geneial information. 

C. MACSWEEN, Chief Secy, to the Govt, 

NOTIFICATION. 

Political Department. 

Whereas at a Council of India held at Ootacamund this 4th day of July 1834, pre- 
sent, His Excellency the Right Honorable the Governor General, the Right Honoiable 
the Governor of Fort 84. George, the Hon’ble Lieutenant Colonel \V. Momson, 
c. b., and the Honorable T, B. Macaulay, Esq. ; the Governor General, with a view 
to obtain tbe advice of a full Council, and with advertence to the provision contained 
In section XLVIII., 3d and 4th William IV. -cap. 65-, was pleased, under the aulhonty 
to that effect couferred upon him by section XXXIV. 83d Gto. III. cap- 5J., to 
require the attendance of Edward Ironside, Esq. a Senior Merchant in the Service of 
the East India Company and a Provisional Councillor of tbe Bombay Government. 
It is hereby notified, that the aforesaid Edward Ironside, Esq. attended, and took the 
oaths and his seat accordingly. 

It is further hereby notified, that the said Edward Ironside, Esq. will be sum- 
moned to attend, and required to officiate as an occasional Member of the Council of 
India, so often as such Council may be held at Ootacamund, or so long as such Council 
may not otherwise be compile by reason of the absence of one of its Members. 

By order of His Excellency the Right Honorable the Governor General of India 
in Council, 

(Signed) W. H. MACNAGHTEN, Offlg. Chief Secy. 

Ootacamund , the %lth June, 1834. 

(A true copy,) 

C. MACSWEEN, Chief Secy. to the Govt. 
31st Jclt, 1834. 

Maharaja Ruujeet Slug being nowabout to send tbe Deputation to 'he Presidency, 
which was to have* been sent last year, but the departure of which from tbe Puujaub has 
hitherto delayed, the Hon'ble the Vice President in Council is pleased to tenew 
the orders formerfy iasued on this subject to the, effect that the officers, civil and mili- 
tary, of the district# And stations visited by His Highness 1 * Deputation, be careful to 
Afww them every proper, mark of respect and attention. * 
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Lieiffi nant Chester, of the 28d Rest N. !., having been appointed bv his Fxcellcn- 
rv- the Right Honomble the Governor Geneial in Council to attend Hh Highness's De- 
putation, it ts requested Hint all A utbonttes will promptly comply with any lejuiMtioii 
they may receive from that officer connected with the ob|ect of his appointment. 

By older of the Honorable the Vice president in Council, 

C H 1'R EV ELY AN, Deputy .‘ec. to the Govt. 


ECCLESIASTIC A V. 

Fort William, Ecclehastiuai. Department, Mvii July, 1834. 

The Reverend Richard Arnold, District Chaplain at Rarellly, is permitted, under 
medical ceititicaie, to proceed to Alinoiah for the benefit of his health, for six mouths, 
commencing from the 11th ultimo. 

21st July, 1834. 

The Reverend Charles Paiker, District Chaplain at Neemutcli, is permitted to be 
absent from Ins station for one month, from the 1st proximo, on private affairs. 

38th J v i.Y, 18.14. 

The leave of absence granted, under ike orders of Government dated the lfith 
nit to the Revd J?s Chat les. Junior IM mister of St. Andrew's Church, lot six weeks, 
under medic.il cei titicaie, lias been cancelled tiom the 33d last , the date on which he 
resumed charge ol his duties 

the Revd John It, A. Rudd repoilcd Ins aruval as a Chaplain on this Establish* 
iiitiit on the 4th Hist. Mi Rudd is appointed District Chaplain at 01uubur.il). 1 he 
appointment to take effect ftotu the 12th lust, 

H. T. PRINSEP, Sec), to Govt. 

GENERAL ORDERS 

UY THE HONORABLE THE VICK PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Fort William; 3d July, 1831. 

No m of 1834 —The Honorable the Vice-President m Council is pleased to make 
the following appointments : 

Captain William Cubitt, of the 18th Regt. N. I, to be Assistant Seeretuiy to 
Government in the Military Department, vice Captain Dalby deceased. 

Captain Richard Home, of the 7Sd Regt. N. I., to be Secretaiy to the Clothing 
Board, vice Captain Cubitt. 

The following appointment made by the Right Honorable the Govemoi General, is 
published in General Orders: 

Lieutenant Cuthhert Davidson, of the 66fh Regt, N. I , to be an Aide de Campon 
His Lordship's Personal Staff, vice Major Caldwell proceeded to Europe 

The undermentioned gentlemen are admitted to the Service, ill coiifoiuiUy with 
their appointment b'y the Honorable the Court of Directors, as Cadets of Infantry, and 
as an Assistant Surgeon, on this Establishment, the former are promoted to the rank of 
Ensign, leaving the dates of their commissions for future adjustment : 

Infantry,— Mr, John Thos. Daycock : date of arrival in Fort William 38th June, 
1834 ; Mr. Wra. Morrteson, ditio soth ditto; Mr. John Wm, Carnegie, ditto aoth ditto. 

Medical Department.— Wm. Dunbar, fid. D. *. date of arrival in Fort William, 
27lh June, 1834. 

The undermentioned gentlemen having satisfied Government on tbe points of qualifi- 
cation required by the Hon’hle the Court of Directors, as published .in General Oideis 
No. 127, dated the 10th ult. are admitted to the Service accordingly as Cadets of Infantry 
on this establishment, and promoted to the rank of Ensign* leaving the dates of their 
commissions for future adjustment ; -< 

Infantry,— Mr. Henry Torrens Daniel! : date of arrival in, Fort William, 28d June, 
1834 ; Mr* Wm Kelly Wollen ; ditto 34ib ditto. 

2d Lieut. Hy. Hubert Cornish, of tbe Regt, of Arty, is permitted to proceed to 
Europe on furlough, for one year, without pay, on accouut of urgent private affair?. 

The undermentioned officers have obtaiued leave of absence on medical certificates : 

2d- Lieut. John limes, of the Regiment of Artillery, to proceed to Singapore and 
Malacca, for eight months. 

Ensign Frederick Adatns, of the 34th Regt. N, I , to proceed to Singapore, for 
six months. 

Assistant Surgeon C- MacIntyre, attached to the civil station of Akjab in Arra- 
can, to proceed to fitaiscc&and China, for nine months, 

T he furlough to Europe granted to Lieut, J. 0. Nash, of the 33d Regt. rv. l., in 
General Orders No. 133, 6f the 12ih ultimo, U cancelled, 
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The uiiexpired portion of lire leave of absence obtnined by Cornet C. G. Fagan, of 
the 8th Regiment Light Cavalry, in General Oiders No. 128, of the A^tli August 1832, is 
cancelled from the 28th ultimo. 

The services of Assistant Surgeon Henry Mark Green be rue no longer required 
with the Sunderbuiid Commission, Ire is placed at the disposal ot the Major General 
Hi Command of the Forces* 

Setgeant D. Rjan, of the Town Majors Department, Is permitted to resign his 
situation of Oveiaeer in life Department of Public Woiks, to which he was dp. 
pointed ill General Orders No. 118, of the 5th ultimo. 

Kammoliuti Chatterjee is appointed an Assistant Overteer in the Department of 
Public Works, on the saury allowed for that tank, and placet! uudrr Captarn G. lhom- 
soii, of the Csipi of Engineers, Superintendent of Roads from Beiicoorali >o Huieres. 

The services of Native Doctor Chedi Ghir not being required with ihe City DU- 
pensaiy of Moiadahad, he is placed at the disposal of the Major General in Command 
of the Forces. 

No. 135 of 1834 —The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to 
direct, that the following paiagraph of a letter No. 7, from the H m’hle 4 lie Court 
of Directors, In the Military Department, under date the 5th Felnuary Itai, be 
published In General Orders. 

** Parai 2. We have permitted Mr. D. Brown Ward l aw, late an Assistant Surgeon 
on your establishment, to retiie from the Service on Loid Clive’s Fund. His retire- 
ment takes effect tioUi tire lOihDecekiiber 183 1.” 

10th July, 1884. 

No. 137 of 1834.— The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the following promotions in the Aimy Commissariat Department; 

Captain George Huish, Deputy Assist. Commissary Geneial of the 1st Class, to be 
an Assistant CommUsaty General of the *d Class, vice Majoi w. Gregor* who vacates 
the appointment on promotion, agreeably to General Orders of the 2J«i Mnv, 1823 

Lieutenant Henry Roche Osborn, Deputy Assistant of the 2d '"lass, to be Deputy 
Assistant Coinmissaiy General of the 1 at Class, vice Captain tiuish. 

Captain William Foley, Sub-Assistant, to he a Deputy Assistant Commissary 
General of the td Class, vice Lieutenant Osborn. 

Ihe following appointments made by the Right Honorable the Governor General, 
is published in General Orders: 

Cornet William Baker, of the 9th Regt. Light Cavalry, to be Adjutant of lb* 
Governor General’s Body Guard, vice Lieutenant Hamilton appointed a Bugade Major 
on the establishment. 

'1 lie following piomotion, made by His Excellency the Right Honorable the 
Governor Getieial, are published in General Orders : 

Calcutta Native Militia.— Jemadar Hooias Khan to be Subadar, from the IQth May, 
1834, vke Shaick Soobrattee deceased. 

Havrldar C&uhio Sing to be Jemadar, from the 10th May, 1834, vice Hoolas Khan 
promoted; 

No. 138 of 1834.— The Honorable the Vice President to Council is pleased to 
direct, that the following paragraphs of letters. Nos. 8, It, and 15, from the HonoiabJe 
the Couit of Directors, in the Military Department, dated the IIHto and aeth February, 
and Oth Match 1834, he published in General orders : 

Letter No. a, dated liith February, 1834. - M The undermentioned officers, belong- 
ing to your establishment, have been permitted to remain iu this country for the. 
further petiods stated against their respective names: 

Captain W. M. N. Sturt, until the end of March. 

Captain James FtankUn, six months. 

Surgeon W. F. Gumming until September next. 

Letter No. It, dated 26th February, 1834- “ Para. *. We have permitted 
Lieutenant John Christie, of your establishment, to reinaia In tbfr-couniry until the eud 
of June next.” 

Letter No 15, dated Oth March* 1834* “ Pwa. a. Lieutenant B. W* D. Coeke, 
belonging to jour esrahHsUrnetit, has been permitted to remain six months longer 
in this Qouhtry.” 

No. 143 of 1834.— Captain Alexander Wright, of Ihe invalid establishment, 4* 
permitted, at bis oWfl request to retire from the service of the Honorable Company on 
the pension of bU jMk ; his retirement tabes effect frotn the 1st proximo. 

Lieutenant ‘frwMTGrHham, of the 55th Regt, N. I., has returned to his duty on 
this establishment, Without prejudice to Ms ran*, by permission of the Honorable the 
Court of Direetori : date of aruv.il at Foil William, 8th July, 1884. 
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td Lieutenant George Haris Salmon is brought on the effective strength of the 
Regiment of Artillery, on this establishment, from the 7lh June, 1831, in succession «o 
lit Lieutenant 1. b. fedie, deceased. 

The uimu ‘1 mt-iiiioiied gentlemen are addwt ed to (he service, in conformity with their 
appoiiittu* nt hy the kiotioi atile the Court ol Diiectois, as Cadets of Artillery and In- 
1 .i n t r> on itns * sublishinent, and promoted to the rank of 2d Lieutenant and Eiiskgu tea- 
petlmL, Laving the dales «>f then Coimn satous foi future adjustment : 

A i tiitei > . Mr Chat lei. Dougins : date of at rival at Poll William, 7tii July 1*34 

Iniciutn. - Messis L< 1 w.nd Feilew G i iinea, Char les bcoti, and William Scotl Hodg- 
son : dale of antral 7ih July* Samuel Ihornas Alexander Goad, Joseph Chambets, 
and Chi isiophei Has* L . dale of at rival bill July. 

Set geaiit I hoiii.is Mo*», «*i the Expense Magazine at Dum Diim, is admitted to the 
h^net) b of the Pennon sane tinned b) M litul«i» of Ton H oil ol the illli January 1797 
and General Orders dated ^ib telnumy 1820. subject to Uie cou«n maiioi* of the 
V i. . • <> ui n i no i ’ ,iu 1 1 n f nimtoi\ wiih permission to reside at Calcutta, and la receive 
his sttpmd fi om t tie President, Pay oilice, 

Ihs appointment iiontud m General Oideia No. 134 of the 20ih ultimo, of Corporal 
John itooney i el mm oiml) styled Quatter Masiei 8ergeairt) to be an Assistant Overseer 
In the 2d division of the Depot intent ot public Woiks, is cancelled. 


ldiH July, 1834 

No 1 1*2 of 1834.— The Honorable the Vice President iu Council is pleased to make 
thi following promotions; 

Infantry'. — Major I hou-as Monteath, to be Lieut. -Col., from the lOih May 1834, vice 
Lieut. Col A Lockett deceased. 

33ih Hegt N l.-tapt. William Henry Marshall to be Major, Lieut, lli-mas 
Seaton tone Mpt a company , and Lnsigu Heury Charier to be Lieut. From lOUr 
May, ih.u, in buucesbt m to Maj(T 1* Monteaih promoted. 

Lieut* ii.ini George Hants Ldwardes, of the lath llegt. N. L, is piomoted to the 
lank of Captain by Brevet, liom the llth July 1834 

The Vice President in Council is pleased L> make the following appointments: 

Assistant Suigcon llioma* Bussell, to aueud on the Lord Bishop of Calcutta dm mg 
the v istlddoii about to be undertaken by His Lordship- 

Assisiaui burgeon William bteverpon, seuior, ana died to the civil staiioii of Cut- 
lack, to tin' medical duties ot the settlement ot Malacca, vice Asbisiain Suigeou Boswell 
pioceeded io Euiope. _ ^ ,, „ , 

Assistant Surgeon Chailcs Wray Fullei to officiate as Civil Assistant Suigeou at 
Kiskitiadmi, duiing the absence on leave of Assistant Surgeon J. Barker, or umjl fur- 

A-m taut Surgeon James Anderson, M. D-,to officiate as Civil Assistant Suigeou 
at Be* r ilio >n, during the absence of Assistant Suigeou Fullei, or until fuuliei orders. 

I be midei mentioned gentlemen are admitted to the Service in coutoniutj with 
|1 h*h appointment by tbe Honorable the Com tot Directors as Cadets of Artillery and 
1,1 an ( \ , ou thia Establishment, and piomoted to the uuk of 2d Lieut, and tusigu 
respt i tn ely , leaving the date* ot then commissions for future adjustment : 

Artillery. — Mr. D’Oyly Hichard Biistow : date ol arrival at fort William, Uih 

JU 'infantry* — Mr. WiHiam^EgeUon, aud Ml Robert Archibald Trotter ; duto 14th July 


183 \ 

The nude * mentioned officers have returned to their duty on this Establishment, 
without prejudice to their rank, by permission of the Honorable the Coutl of Director*: 

Lieu * errant Colonel Joseph N«ib*U, of the 6th Regi. N. 1. r dale of arrival at Fort 

Lieutenant John Fimiis, of the 51st Regt. N. I. ; ditto Itrlli July 1831. , 

Ensign Geffery EUtol, of the l&lh Regt N. L : d»U« 1884 

Ihe following officers are peftniUed to proceed to Europe ou furlough, od medical 

c^riifiuiits n 

Lieutenant Robert Turnbull Sandemaa, of the 33d hegt. N, 1. 

Ensign Robert Hay, of the 50lb Uegt. N. 4. 

surgeon W illiam Gtime, of the Medical Department, is peimUUd lo proceed to 
the Cape of Good Hope, on medical cerliticale, for two yeats. 

The leave of absence granted to Assistant Surgeon C. MacIntyre, attached to the 
civil station of Akyab, to Ariacan, iu- General Ordeis No. 133, dated the 3d Inattut, to 
ptoceed to Malacca and China, on medical certitlcate, is commuted to leave to the Cape 
ot Good Hope, for two years, on the fsiue account. , ’ 

Assistant Apothecary Robert Mayeoch, attached to the Honorable Company a IHi- 
uensaiy , is placed at the disposal of the Major General m command of the Forces. 

Hospital Apprentice # Michael Healy is appointed to officiate as AfcSisiaut Apo- 
thecary at the Honorable Company’s Dispeusary, vice Maycotk. 
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No 143 of 1834 Th** H mini able the \icc President In Council ie pleased to mane 
the fallowing piomoU'Mis ami aUeiaiion ot tank in the Suboidmate Department of 
Public Woi ks . 

Acting Conductor Henry Edward run toy to be Conductor, vice Conductor M. 
Me viantiis d ecayed, wtili tank fiom (he ! lib Nnvemhci 1831, vice Conductor J. Chat* 
tertviiv utni tciied to the Invalid Pension Establishment. 

A i n ns* Suit Conductor lohn Wallace to be Sub Condoctoi, vice Acting Cotiductoi 
H.li tmiioy pmrnutert, with tank fiotn the 15th Octobei 1633, vice Sub Conduetoi M. 
Manli 'Wu deceased. 

Conduetoi J. Buutkc, to rank fiotn lftth July 1830, vice Conductor M. MaeManms 
deceased, 

Cond ictoi J.\TcG«w<m. ditto JStli September IPSO, vice Conductor W. Payne deceased. 

fohttncioi P. h win, ditto7tii Apul 1831, vice Conductor J. Wilkinson deceased. 

Suh-touduetoi T, Johnson, ditto 15th July 1830, vice Sub Conductor J. Buuikepto- 
liioted. 

Sub ‘"on turtoi M. Me faulty, dido 18th September 1830, vice Sub Conductor J. 
McGowan promoted 

Sub.coud uuoi W H. DaPonte (leduced), ditto 8th Octobei 1830 vice Sub Con- 
ductor G t»»U deceased. 

Siiti Comlw tor It. Paikinson (deceased), ditto 7th Aptil 1831, vice Sub-Cou- 
durtoi P. Invin piouioted. 

Sifb‘t onductor A. H. Butters, di u> llth November 1831, vice Acting Conductor 
11 E. Cntiioy piouioted 

Sub Conductor J. Aspiuall, ditto 2 2d December 1831, vice Sub Conductor W. H. 
DaPmiie teduced. 

Sub Con (in clot T. Ablelt, ditto 3d September 1832, vice Sub ConducLoi H* 
Puikmaon deceased. 

Sub ’onductoi J. Todd, ditto 1st October 1832, vice Sub-Conductor W. BiunskiU 
pensioned. 

No. 141 of 1834.— Deve t.aiii is appointed Native Doctor to the civil slnlton of 
Monished, thud, vice Katibeice Luul Dhobey. 

Bhovuuy Dheeu to be Native Doctoi to the civil station of Cuttack to fill an existing 
vacancy . 

No. 14ft of 1834. r-At the recommendation of the Major Genet al Commanding 
the Fmres, the tlon’ble the Vice President m Council is pleased to prohibit the te- 
teiiimn m i,»sh, will) Regiment or Bngades, of all surplus Canteen Fonda exceeding 
Rupcex 3,000, and to authorise the investment in Government securities of such suiplus 
as may be in excess to that amount. 

N<>. 146 of 1834.— The Pay, Batin, and other allowance, for June 183">, of Hit 
Troops at the Presidency and at the othci stations of the Amiy, will he issued on oi 
after Monday the llth proximo. 

* 21 1 H July, 1324. 

No 1 18 of 1834, — The Honoiable the Vice President in Council ie pleased to make 
the following appointment . 

Assistant fcuigeon John Jackson, to the medical duties of the civil station of Glia/ee- 
pore, vice Surgeon L). Butler, m d , protruded. 

The undermentioned ofticer is brought ou the effective strength of the Regiment of 
Artllieiy on this Establishment, Horn the date expressed opposite to his name : 

2d* Lieutenant William Paley, KM h June, 1834. vice 2d Lieut. J. Gieen resigned. 

Mr. Peter William Luitrd is admitted to the Service, in cotilormWy with his ap- 
pointment by the Honorable (be Court of Director, as a Cadet ot infantry on this Es- 
tablishment, and piouioted to the lauK of Ensign, leaving the date ot his commission lor 
fttUiie adjustment ; L> a r e of arrival at Foil William 17lh July 1834. 

The leave oi absence granted to Colonel J. O'HaHorau, c. b , in General Ordets 
No i 187, dated ihe 19th Decetnbei last. to proceed to the cape ot Good Hope, on 
medical ceimicatc, for two yeais, is commuted to furlough to Em ope on the same 
account. 

The undermentioned office is have leave of absence on medical certificates: 

Major William Pattle, of the 1st Kegt. Light Cavalry, to proceed to the Cape of 
Good Hope, for ekbteen months. » * 

lieutenant qj$m& Walter Williams, of the 29th Regt. N, I. td ptoceed to Van 
Di emeu’s yeats. 
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Ensign Edward King Elliot, of the 13d Kent N. I to pioceed to New South Wales, 
for two years. 

Lieutenant Robert Napier, of the Crops of Engineers, Assistant Superintendent, 
Doab Canal to visit the Hills Not tli of Deyi all, fi«»m Isi hme to ill* 1st November IP34. 

the following peihons are appointed Assisiant Overseers in the Depai intent of 
Puhlic Works, on the salanes allowed for that rauk: 

Mr. A P. O’Brien to the Cuttack Division. 

Piiv te James Shepheid, of ihe Honourable Compau\'« Fumpean Uegt. to the Jd 
Division, hi the loom of the late Barrack Scrgean Krm*:li d* t cased. 

Lteut. A. Paterson, of ihe SOth Regt N. 1 , on the Madias EM., is peitiutled to 
proceed hence to Euiope, oil furlough, on medical oeititicate. 

No. 140 of 1834. — Uudti iitsirtictio ti s from the Ilonoiahle the Com I of Directors, the 
• alary of Super intending Engineers in Ihe Department ot Public \\»»iks, who in y he 
to reaftei appointed as vacancies occm , is fixed at One ‘ lion sand (t ,000) Rupees per 
mensem, with the Pay and Allowances of their Regimental Kank. 

N’o 150 of 1834. — f he present mode of constituting Invaliling Committees <>n 
Native Soldiers of the Army being coimdeied objectionable, ih«* Honorable the Vtce 
Piesident hi r, oimeil is pleased to resolve, that in futtne those Committees »hall he 
composed of Superintending Surgeons of Districts as Presidents, assisted each by four 
experienced Medical O dicers as Members. 

liie M a | o r General In Command of the Forces is requested to issue such Subsidiary 
Orders as may be necessary for carrying the above lesuluiton into effect. 


31st July, 1831. 

No 151 of 1834.— The Hon’ble the Vice Piesident in Council it pleased to promote 
the under mentioned officers of Infantry to the tank ol Captain by brevet, from the 
21th July, 1831 

8l h N I — Lient Geo. Goidon. 

53 1 N I. Lieut James Dundas Douglas, 

doth N. 1. -Lieut. Robert Garrett. 

lire Vice President in Council is pleased to appoint Assistant Surgeon John Fer 
giisson B.icon to officiate in medical chaigeof the civil station of Moiadabad, vice 
Brett, i eniovr d 

1 Iih midei mentioned gentlemen are admitted in the service in continuity >whh 
tin it appointments tn the Houoialile the Court of Directors as a Cadet ol lufaiitr) and 
as Assistant Surgeons on this Establishment The Cadet is promoted to the rank of 
1'Hsii'ii, leaving the date of his commission for future adjustment: 

Infanti y -Mr Edward Nugent Croft, date of arrival at Fort William, 22d July, 1834, 

Medical Depai tmvnt. - Mr. James Macdonell, ditto 22d July, 1834 : 

Mr •' harlea James Davidson, ditto 25lh July, 1834 

The following officeis are pei routed to proceed to Europe mi furlough, on medical 
cei tifkaies : 

Lieut. 1 i chard Ouseley, of the 50lh Regt. N. 1., and Senior Assistant to the Governor 
General’s Agem. Hazaiee bangh. 

2d Lieut. John Ungers, of the Regt. of Artillery. 

Id Uent John William Kaye, of the Uegt. of Artillery. 

Ihe leave of absence, on medical ceitiflcate, gianted to Ensign William Hayes 
Lewis Bird, of ihe litb Regt N. I., ill General Orders No. 33 of the 3th March 1833, is 
extended for my mouths longer oil the same account. 

Hie extension of leave of absence granted to fiurgeo'n Isaac Jackson, of the Medi- 
cal Department, it) General Orders No. 43 of the 6th February 1834, is futiher pro- 
longed for a period of six months, on medical certificate. 

Mr. Joseph A resti is appointed an Assistant Overseei in the Department of Public 
Work? on the saiaty allowed for that rank, and attached to the 2d Division, in the room 
of Corporal Rooney. 

Serjeant Joslah Wright, of the invalid Com pan i •$. is admitted to the benefits of 
the pension sanctioned by Minutes of Council of the 1 Ith January 1797, and Genetal 
Orders dated the 5th February 1820, subject to the continuation of the Houble the 
Court of Directory, with permission to receive his stipend at Chouar. 

No. lfl* of 1834.— Tlie Hon. the Vice-President i» Council Is pleased to i^ake the 
following temporary appointments : 

Capt. John cartwilght, of the Rfcgt of Arty,, to officiate as Assistant, Adjutant 
General of Artillery during the absence of Major Tennant, ot until farther orders. 

Capt. Thos. Ttmbrell, of the Regt. of Arty., to the charge of the Expence Magaziue 
at Dum-Dum, vice Capt. Caitwright. 



Assist Sing Jas. Ta\ lor. at'nclied to the cn> it station of Dacca, has obtained leave of 
Ibseuce, ih -the Judicial and Revenue Department, under daie the 21st inst. foi six 
weeks, on medical certificate. 


7th AnnnsT, 1 K34 

No. 153 of 1*34- The Hmmiahle the Vue Piesiririil In Council is pleased to 
make the following appointment : 

I uiitriiant ( otou* I I Iioiims John Anqnetil, of the 44th Regt. N. ! , to he Deputy 
Adjutant General of ih- trim, vice, Majoi P iMiiore, appointed to the Command of 
the Persian I roops disciplined by British officers 

Captains c’l.ngit* ami Stoddjni will toiitinno 1 1 * officiate, the former a? Pepnty, and 
the latter as First Assistant Adjutant Geiteial of the Army, until the arrival of Lieut. 
Col. Anqnetil at the Presidency 

Assistant Surgeon William Jacob, of the Medical Department, is pet milted to pro- 
ceed to £ mope oil furlough, on im dirat certificate 

The tiMcxptred pottioti of lire leave <>f absence lespecttveh obtained by flip under- 
mentioned officers, Is cancelled fmin the dates expressed opposite to their names: 

Lieut, Col. John * heape, of the corps of Kngineers, and Superintending Engineer 
of public works, Cottar k Province j antb Jnlv, 1831 

C#pt. Henry Raleigh impey, of the 50th 8^-gt. N. I,: 3m July, 1834. 

Metlt. Thomas Walker, of the 1st tlegr N I : 31st Jul>, 1£3 l 

Lieut -Col. Cheape, Superintending Engineer of public works, Cuttack Piovince, 
is directed to resume the duties of his office. 

Capt. Geoyge Dempster Johnstone, of the 25th Regi. N I., having, produced a 
medical certificate of bis inability to serve in India, is permitted, at his own request 
to retire from the aeivice of the Honorable Company, on the half pay of his rank, 
subject to the confirmation of the lloit’hle the Court of Dtiectors. 

The following appointment is made in tU,e Oid.naqce (’"mmissanat Department 

Sub Conductor Thomas Carr to be acting tiohduttoi, vice Coudiutm llami'ton 
on fntlottgh. 

The following students of the Native Medical Institution ate admitted t«> the scr 
vice as Native Doctors : 

Mandhow Lawl, Isiiwaree Prtnaqd, ^Igor J ami, and Mohommud Np»'< m Kbaini 

Ishw&ree Piasaurt is appointed |o the civil siatmn of Southern Central .bsiin 
and the remaining three native doctors, vt* Maudhow \ aol. Meer Jaun and 
mud Naeeni Khauii, ate pUcerj at the disposal of the t -mnumder of the Fotres. 

J. 5 MJ JR T, Depy. See to Govt. Mily Dept- 


BY MAJOR GENERAL J. WATSON, C. B. 


Read Quaiters, Calcutta, I bth July, 1831. 

Assistant Surgeon WiUuiin Jacob, iu Medical charge of a Ditachmeur of the Ssh 
Battalion ot Ailiileiy, and of the 3d I mop 1st Bng.rde Hoist Artillery, having pi-e 
fetied, through the brigadier Commandant ot thv Regiment, a complaint of b< mg 
insufficiently supplied wan Medicates and iiisuumeias tor the uie ot the hospital under 
his cue, the Right HoourapU the* Goii»or*inie» in Chief oidered a hpetiut Com 
uuttetiof Inquiry to assemble to fttvesti«.»trM«io the r<ue. 1 he proceedings of that 
Committee hare been submitted to His Excellency, who after an attentive perusal 
of the evidence recorded, and of the several papers appended to them, has bceu pleased 
to direct, that it may be promulgated to the Army, that lie considers the charges 
preferred by Assistant burgeon Jacob, against those mmoied wnb the direcuon of the 
Medical Department, to tie Iriv olous, vexatious and groundless, -and the line ot conduct 
pursued by him on the occasion to be deserving of His Loidship’s displeasure; as 
a maik of which His Excellency has commanded, that Mr. Jacob may be umioved 
fibia the distinct Medical chaigc whirl) he now holds, and directed to jo-iu an tuiopeuu 
Regs meat* 

- The ^iHimiaader in Chief has also had before htny a lejtpr Addressed by Surgeon 
Wood, of the eth Battalion ot Artillery, to Che Secretary to the Medical Board, dated 
the 80th January last, ip which that uffleet presume? to •.nnmadveri upon the conduct 
of the kutborHi&fey wham the 'supirif'bf Medicine? from the diffeieht Hospital? if 
regulated, Th# Jpbe o.t that letter His Excellency considers so ' Impioper, sp m 
»ubbidfjtki«| 'i^fd'ser Inetihing to Mr. Wopd v p superior s, that lie deems it necessary 
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pvhlwly !• express his riis.ippi nlmtmn of it, and io dnect that Aorceon Wood may like 
wise be nitiovtul fiom (fie impouanr chatge wild winch tie ts now Distrusted. 

mu geo it Wood ami is^uni Snigeon Jacob are accordingly to he struck off the 
si ii m/th ot the Aitillmv l(e ,f imeni, fiom (lie dale of tire publication of Ibis Order 
at It uni I) urn, the former will pi.,cc«d and join the 28th Regiment dt Agr a, and the 
i.utei will repair t<> o .i/.eepm e, where he will do duty in the Hospital of Ills Majes- 
•)’ 3 3d Itegimcur, or Fiulfs, until timber orders. 

With reference to the foregoing Order, the Commaudei of Ihe Forces (s pleased 
to in. ike the following removals and postings ill the Medical Department. 

Mnye.it I deison, hum the J8tli to the « 5 th Begf. S. I. 

Suueon It M JVI Thomson, from the rjfltli f is the 6*d Ketjt. N I. 

Surgeon A. Wood is posted to the 2t»th Kegt. N, 1 

tsttrgeon V K . Dr mpstei , fi out the 50th Kegt. N I. to Mie 4lti Battalion of Artillery. 

Assistant Surgeon A Birce, M i>. of She 3d Troop Ut Brigade Horse Artillery, 
mil siir.Md Medical aid to (bat itoop and to the Deiatbuient of the 3»h Battalion Of 
Ainlleiy now at Dum Diim. 


f/ead Quartet s, Calcutta , i9*7i July-, 1834. 

At a Native (ieneral ^ourt Martial assembled a< LuiVmiw, on the 2d of Aptil 1833, 
Sbekh SSidoolab, Leela Misser, Gyan fitng, Fskeeree Sim?, ami Benee Sing, Sepoys of 
the 13d Hegt N I weie cliaiged with msuler, ni die following m&lanee ; - 

( Itarnc - ‘ In It * v 1114, near the < xtiitiiimri&1<* of seernta, in the dominions of the 
King of oude, on ot about the night of the lift Is of Decent he 1 1832, wilfully and mall- 
et‘*mdv inflicted 0*1 the body of Hadoelah Khan, Moonshee, c it the aenice ol Licul.-C-ol. 

limiter, Commanding 43d llegt. N. 1 several wounds with a sword or sumds ; or 
l>< < 11 pi ese lit, aiding and abetting in 1 lie infliction of the naid wounds, t rout which wound 
or wounds tic, t lie said Dado. dab Khan, swot* alter died * 

i’pon ahicli t harge the Court found the prisoners Guilty and sentenced them tube 
hanged hy ihen necks until they are dead. 

Appioted and i-Miiinoeil: the Sentence of dealti passed on Khekh Sudan lull. 

Nut laiiflimed (he sentence passed on Leela Missei, Gyan Sing, ksseree Sing and 
B< iu e Mug 

(Signed) j \ \n:s WATSON, Ma| Gent, in Command of the Forces. 


Befm « the same Conti MhUiiI le assembled on ihe l»th .May, Ibdi, Detriow 
Kings Drill Havildar of the 43d Kegt N I., was (barged with murder, ill Hie follow- 
ing instance :**- 

Change In having, at Seniors, about Oecenihtji ( 1832 ) counselled with, abetted and 
caused Shekh Sadoolah, Leela Missei, Gvan Sing, Kssetee 8mg and Bsnee Sing, a4l 
Sepoys of the raoie Kegt,, or any of them, to mutder Iladoolah Khan, Moousbee, in 
the Sen ire of Lieut. Cot « II, Dear the C nntuimieuts of Secrora, on she night of 
the lidii December, hy inflicting several wounds on him with swords r 

'1 lie CotiU, upon maiure deliberation, was “f opinion. that ilic Cltaige against the 
Ditsoiier of the 43d Hr»gt N. I. was not proved, and dad therefore acquit, him of the 
same . * 

the Sentence war approved anil conflnned. 


lieforr the same c.ouit Martial reassembled at Lucknow, on the ftd May 1834, 

B.vrnpevriaud sookmd, Sepoy, 43d V l , was a»r«m«eit <011 the * fallowing Chnige : 

Charge — ‘ With being an accessary after ihe fact ‘nthe murder of Badootali Klmu, 
Moons her! in the service of Ltdfttetlartt Colonel G Hunter, &c (Site ' 

Upon which Charge the Court found the prisoner Guilty, and Sentenced that 

be be transported a* a felon for life, roSftcb place *» His Excellency tbe Itight Hon. 
the c. in C. might please to direct, which Sentence was approved uud confirmed. 


Bfefote Court Martial reassembled «u the «7th of May, 1834, Sewdeen 

Sing, SdhttdRV, I3d N. t ' Was chavged J with scandalous and inlammis conduct, dis- 
graceful to the character of a commissioned Officer : - , , . . 4 

It* hatfnig, at sec»«ra, <m or; about* the first of Janerwy 1831 advised, 
counselled and entieeted riitintlut) Siitf, Sepoy, of the same Corps, to deseit these* 
t>o«n. Ui order to withdraw aud suppressitis testimony ; wlih the base and infamous 
design to Bemn the body of evideiKe ,afld thereby to screen fioui justice* 

Derr low Bing, ,UM4t> HavHdar, Slseiai^adoplah, Leda Misser, Gyan Ring. 

Lhseree 94tik, »«W* andi UampersaudrSopkool, all o < the saul B ^mep . <>n 

Birlfir (rial UtV ' ihurder hefuro & General Court Mhhi.i 1, be. tbe said ,U>un tun Siw*. being 
then and there a witness o|*, their prosecution. Such conduct being liigul) dis- 
huitmable uud injunous to the Service*.' 
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Upon which charge the Court found the Prisoner Guilty and Sentenced that he be 
dl6cb'&r£te<t from the Service ol the Honorable Company, winch Seuteuce was approved 
and loutjrined. 

Before the #am« Court Ma.lial re-awr-mbled at Lucknow, on the Sftlli May 1R34, 
DuUa Sing, H'avildar ol rhe forty thud (4id) Hegt. of N I, was charged with moil 
Infamous and di8gr at c«ut conduct, and wilful pel version and breach ot duly. 

— Secrora, on or about the fifth (5tb) «»» Liecem- 


cvwrjer.— » “*>r. in iiaviiisc, . , , ... 

ber <M3S) basely a«d falsely conspired wirb, advised, and persuaded Jhankee, 
of the same Corps, u, claim as Ins own in order theiebj to conceal a pair of Kegr 
menial shoes, then and there discovered near the murdered body ot Uadorrlah Khan 
Muonshee, &c which said shoes were the piopcity ot, 01 were Oy lll,n , ‘ tr 

pertain to another Soldier of the said llegt who was supposed to have perpetrate , or 
i lo have been concerned in perpetrating the murder of the said Mootishee i , tv 111 tl it 
derail, In so plotting M) <1 combining, decettfully and u.r lawfully to h ll,e . ^ * { 

evidence against, an i thereby to seteen from justice, the owner of suth sh es , 
heitig "his, the said Havildar-t express duty, then and there to have securer J the * »««*■ 
Second. In hav rng, at Secrora. as afoieaaid, on or about the 
last, (1833) whilst muter examination as au m deuce before d 

Inquiry, with reference to the shoes hetuie mentioned, wiltuMv and talsely denied a 
knowledge tlteieot with tire same design and put pose aforesaid. , 

Finding and Sentence.-* I he c«u»t having duly deliberated Upon the evideur*. 
against the Prisoner, together with what he has urged lit ‘M * U e Y * Ji’f ’ „V the second 
respecting the n, 8t Co0 m of the Charge that his not Oualiy. »<* ' f “ « 
count of the charge. he i* Gniliy; and the Com t ihereupou SouteiKes Him 
ducert to tbo .auks, and to rec^ve live hundred lashes nil his bare back w a ' J 
tails, in the usual manner, at such time and place as the authority continuing »h 

Approved an^conlli met! t the Corporal punishment to be inflicted in such propor 

lion as > f ' n,mnn, y J w eh' « f lbe forceS * 

Before the same Court Martial re assembled at Lucknow, on the 2d of J UI1 <* 
Jhankee, Sepoy, 43 d N. 1. was charged with infailtona and disgraceful conduct, and 

""'ter* 1 »bo„, the ,.k Ol December .S3*, 

fowi, fX.y claimed *»» M.own.wl.h .he ioteml.m Uh»* « I » P«< 

of Regimental shot*, then and there found by the murdered body of Bado^ah K an, 
Ac Which Shoes were the property of, or weieby bun supposed to belong to a r ttrer 
Soldier of the bailie Regiment, who was believed to have committed, or to have 
assisted in oeV oe t?at in g t he m r» t d e r of the said Mnomrttee ; with the intent . on designedly 
fo lessen \& hmly of evidence against and thereby to screen fr^m jwice 
of such shoes ; ft being his, the s»id Jhankee Sepoy** c*p»e«* duty then , and there 

-*** Second ’“hi having, at Secrora, when under examination as an evidence hefoie a 

Regittirntui Court «f with reference l« M • “ 2^ * » d^L\1 a f r esaUI ' X 

falsely denied all knowledge thereof, wilb 'he same tferith «'»d bea ; tn „ by 

• third, in falsely and knowingly fPXiUltft iM l, * d ’ ( K*i^? # i b r«ct hwlni 
the Officer in charge of his Company, <m M» 4e«IUttgt«Mepo , l ro him « 
reference to the aforesaid shoe* ; he, (he h o r !Lut the ureceTng 

add edtbdify cthirmttnicated suchrepiKi^^«»^^ P fflWr 0,1 ° r aHout tbe pr<fC€(1,ug 

^finding and Sentence The tour, i. • ol «**•*, W .M i»Lou«r 1.. of .be 

' ^ XW. f 

Wm to kSUn* «« eitbcr^tajw ; w*J « •SEX' 3SEJ& *u ?< 

back, la (he u.naf manner, at tuch ttHie »mt «>l«e »* “*« amhortf, e«n^b».u, uie 

“ W ;M $2ZL££IX%*» 0.b««. fa Command * *• 

Before fb^ttia Court Martial re artembled at Lucknow, o» Iho Srh.of June J834, 

kiallVsrn* 43d N. I.,’ chiff twills *etle»*i«f (duly, wid-condaet dlM'-'ce 

ral to iUt charfi'ctef ot % comitrtifirhteJdiSesrrihlke fftltetiiji IflMuflce o bc 

r " tiof hailtif rrported the luftJtntatWfb he <jb#d. te r /* # w»t?St»wle 

mtirderof Badoolab Khan, Moonshee, Ac. although- he^ iemadnr M*jb flifcf * .BJN 
^infb.«rt w(.h .he name of .he „c»,ed (.,.cb nccb.ed bcln, * boldle, lb .b* .»« 
Heglment) shortly after the commission uf the murder. 
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Upon which Than;*, the Comt was of opinion that the Prisoner was QuUty of the 
Chaige alleged asainst him, and Sentenced him to be dismissed from the semce of the 
Honotable Company, which sentence was approved and confirmed by Major Gvneial 


REMARKS BY THE MAJOR CKNI'RaL. 

The p»ocfedtn«s of the above . Courts Martial on Native Officers and Sepoys of the 
43d Regiment exhibit the extraordinary and lamentable t.ict, ihat the pe» pelrato* § of a 
most atrocious murder, committed on the 5th of Oecembei 1838, clo*e to the Linee-of 
the Regiment at Secroia, in Oude, weie within a few ua>s of the eventful!? known, and 
the subject of discourse among the Native Officers and Sepoys; one of the per pett more 
•f the murder, a Sepoy of the Regiment, having avowed it to the Jamadar of his Ora* 
pany, and a few days after, told it to one of his comrades, in the pieaence and bearing 
of two other Sepoys, not bound in the least to the suppression of what they heard ; yet 
from these dates in December 1838 to September 1883, a period of about 0 months, no 
communication was made to the European Officers to whom it only became ultimately 
known by the Bhawl of the murdered man being offered for sale Dining this time the 
avowed and suspected murdciets were performing their usual doty as Soldiers. 

The murderer who confessed openly his part In the horrible act, Is Shekh Sidoolah, 
who will suffer the sentence pronounced on him. The Sepoys Leela Misser, CJyari 
Sing, Esseree SI tin; and Beuee Sine, whom Sadonlah enumerates as his associates in 
the murder, are also adjudged to suffer death; but the Major Cieueral does not consi* 
dertheie is sufficient evidence to justify his confirmation of the sentence Against Gt ran 
JUng, Esaeree Sing, and Leela Misser, there are circumstances deeply implicating 
them : agamst Benee Sing, there is nothing bnt the confession of Shekh Sadoolnh. 

Derrlow Sing, the Drill Havilriar, the asserted instigator of the murder, is ac* 
quitted. Circumstances were established long ago against this man, which oipght to 
have deprived him of the Influential situation of Drill Havildar, and which aie enu 
merged among the declared causes of the Haviidar’s instigation of the murder. 

Rampersaud Sookool, Sepoy, is proved to have offered for sale the shawl of the 
murdered man and his sentence, confirmed. Robbery however does not appear to have 
been an ingredient in the murder. 

Sweden Sing, Suhadar, is convicted of the nefarions attempt to induce a Sepoy, a 
principal witness agaluat the actaal murderer, to desert, and has justly forfeited (us 
Commission. 

mmaslne, H a v Ildar, and Jbankee, Sepoy, both repairing from ffae Bazar Guard to 
the place of alarm, are proved, the flisl to have suppressed all knowledge of the act of 
the latter, though he guided and supported him in it, and the latter to have succeeded 
in removing a pair of shoes evidently belonging to one of the murderers, lest they 
should lead to the detection of the owner, and reporting them to the Commanding 
Officer and others as his own. 

A jaib Sms the Jemadar of the Grenadier Company, tOvWhlch the murderer Shekh 
Sadonlah belonged, had received the confession of Shekh Sadoulah 10 or 15 days after 
ffhe murder; was told some days after by a Sepoy of the Compauy, that he had that 
morning head a circumstantial confession of the muuler ft out Shekh Sadooiah; yet 
not until this Scppy had In September 1833, nine months after, reported the same to 

the Unropean Officers ; did the Jamadar ever commnnlcaie hie knowledge of the inur- 

derers to any European Officers of the RegimebMIuiS keeping his guilty knowledge m 
his own breast, until compelled to reveal it, by finding it bad already been reported to 
t he Commanding Officer by others. 

The Court have Sentenced the Jemadar to be dismissed the service, but have added 
n rpcnmnienriatiou to mercy, in consequence of vaiious services in the field and a long 
course of Military-duty, accepting the Jemadar's declaration, that his conduct had no 
dishonest motive, timidity alone preventing the disclosure. The Major General cannot 
listen to this recommendation, I he cnudoct of the Jemadar has involved In It tilt 
double crime of suppressing evidence of an atrocious minder, and of treasonable silence 
to his European Officers. Rd past set vices can be accepted as atoning for bis pieseut 
offence, and i||e restoration of his commission wonld be a licence for a similar traits* 
gression. 

Joogaram, ttavlldar, And Sewmibrwan Soofcul, Natch. The two Non Commissioned 
Officers of the Guard, Jue serve Sing, Sepoy, 5tb Company, Luchmun Sing, Sepoy, dih 
Company, 5 Ham <■ Subset Slag, iepoy, Light Company, are noticed by the Court Martial 
m Jbankee, Sepoy, in the following terms t 
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1 Retm&k£ by the i'Qurt.- Before dosing it* I'rotevdi/igs, ihe Coaitrleenn it 
mciimheiir tv recotri the following inflections upon dif conduct of some of (he wit- 
losses produced before it, li h.is nn( lulled to anpcni to the Coml, tin onghoul tl»« 
investigation of tins mallei, as well ill t lie prosecution oi H.ivild.ii Dutu Smg, as Ml 
that of the Pnsnner Jhankee, that evidences, the most slumipfnl ami wilful u*»gl*M i >M' 
ibeii whole duty, amounting to a connivance at the delinquency of the Prisons i , has 
been evinced l>> them, I'o Joogaiam, llavltdar, the < liciuiistauc** of (he shoes having 
ht*ei* found ofvfcnmht ar the corpse of the deceased, was m.itle Known earlv next mom- 
tun: i»r hf» putt lUtH\ ust pmper investigation from the Nuuk's party would have rou- 
«t<ne<«d trim t*f the uecessii v of immediately seeming the shoe'*, and have thus pieventtd 
then co Meet latent. The Nuick in < omtnuttd of that pat iy, Sen tnihi wan Sookul, whiiat 
atiemptmt t<* screen himself by the gtossest perjm iee, from the lesults of his own iuetfi- 
eWMicy amt negligence on the occasion , has rendered mote apparent lilsutteriuiwoiilu- 
htrenti tutted with any duty, and reglateied Ins unfitness for such in every inspect, 
awd ,-tbP -Court conceives t-he disgraceful neglect of both the Non Commissioned Othcers 
produced before it, is otilv equalled hv the iniqmir it has. led them into, in swearing 
falsely and wilfully to Ueiut*' s far too minute and insignificant to have remained in their 
fPGAtlecitott, had sinCli been ever solute. The evidence of Jueseree Sins, Sepuv, 5th 
l' out pan t, has disclosed lint knowledge of this tiaiiMi lion in desci thing its delinquency, 
uficUtr circumstances sufficiently strong to have tub anliy excited suspicion in the dullest 
ipind llioi e particularly so in that of a Hindoo, upon seeing the Prisoner conceal about 
fits person dirty shoes, confessedly not hie o vn, who, whilst, donlg so, also states, he 
purposes ‘ to pieveut aflame in llie Corps and l<> save it fioin Otilland tiouhle.* Although 
the fact itselt is koowu to Luchmun, Sepoy, fith Company, under olliet and different 
ci i cumstuiices, he nevei iheleua that night becomes aware of the Pi is met r s real design 
In taking posse *h m of these shoes, upon peiumlii* to, the Guard loom, uhetehe 
then overheard l. nn plotting with Goolj r Sing, Sepoy, oih Comptuv, and diseoieiefl 
bts intention ‘roc nceal and retimVe them.' The stw'cess ol the ptiiotiei’s plot is* 
known to the whole of these patties <mt!v in the follow mg morning , i ei n nr of them 
iimiJ a yeUt atteiw.ii da, when all nace of the shops has been lost, ami win n then neglect 
Is beyond remedy, time f<-iv*aid frt defeat the c-iiapnacy ; thus Wilfully tendering 
themselves, in the Conti’s opinion, patties to such. I he evidence ol Uam Snhaee 
Sing, Sepoy, of the Light Compauv, though pot belonging «o this Guard, is equally 
liable to the same imputation, in having heard the Piisoqei jlrinkee confess (lie fact two 
days after the murder, and having concealed his knowledge of it dui lug up winds of a yea* . 

* Under the whol of these circumstances, Ihe Gout | begs respectfully to call the 
attention of His Exe, Uency the Right Mountable the Commander in Chief to Ihe same, 
il appearing to if self e%i ent.thaf rnpn capable of snrh conduct are totally uuwot thy of 
any mist or employment Service of the Honorable Company.' 

The Major General in Command of t be Forces regrets that he Is coimpelleti lo add 
to this disgraceful list feke tiHiiie.ul S hoick. Be* ka,, Sepoy, the /etynted brother In law of 
Sftdoolab* i pls, ja-m had ,beeu turned out of the Bazar' for misconduct, on the 
repiesentaiion of the M«oushee lie was S^ntiy in the Lines at the time of the minder, 
aad on the fiist alarm called aloud ‘ ilie Moons hee has been killed fe'itiemher | am on 
Jientry, xO tftat nobody abduhtftmy qfiei wards iliai I hart any band lit ic* This was $»<iid 
before ativ circumstance tiansp^^d from tho place of the ufurder' to indicate tim, n.uure 
of the alarm. 

The Sentence of death parsed on Shekh Sadoolab Sepqy, Is to bd can fed into effe< t 
tinder m«Mu<u<>ns which ivill be communicated to the Officer Commanding at Lucknow 

Ratr»i»ersaud s no Wool, 9«pm , is t*»Mie sent wilder a Guard to the Presidency . for 
Hie purpose or being transposed to Penang, agreeable to the Sentence pronounced 
against him, 

The undermentioned Native Officer s, Won Commissioned Qfflcprg and* ,Siep<<>ys of the 
43d Heglment Native fufkiitry, are to tie paid up and discharged the Service from the 
rime of the publication of this Older at Lucfcwow and Bunackpor# respectively* accord- 
Iny ns ihe individuals may he at either of these Stations ; 

(It is not uecesiary to publish tlieif names.) 

Head Qudrters, Calcutta, 2T*r July, l«34.'. 

Assistant Surgeon p.. \v. ri,nrihuii t at piesept d**ing duty tvfrh the i>lh~ Wfer f N. f.» 
ii appointed to the, 4Ui battalion <»f Ainiiciy at Dum-Dum, and directed to join. ' 

Quarters, Calcutta, lid Jtftp,' 193 il" 71 • . ” 

The Udglnietiifal Ortfpf t» ''aptain S F Douglas, Cn«|rtl«i(ikt|' tke W’drted 

the 15th May last .appointing Ensign J. Smith, bf that Corps, Ad" act a* i*dj<»tadc;4*fc Hf« 
KeghuenL, during the absence on leave of Lieul. and Adjt. C. Codtington is confirmed. 



Lieut Col I. Yount! is irninwri t.nui (he 35lh to the 5Mh Regt. N 1 4 
Lletit < oL I, Montealli (tu w piomuhoii) is posted to thg 35tli Regt N,I, 

I lie Major General lit Command ol the foices is pleased to Ui.tke the following 
appointment : 

47th Ut-t. N V. -Lieut. r Coifleld to he Adjutant 

Ensign i tie Motioiahle It H. I* B'lig is appomu- s in do duty mil) the IOIJi N. I, at 
Banackpoie, instead ol the 24th lltgt as noticed ui Geimial Oideis of the 7lh instant. 

Head-Qvai lei s, Calcutta , 23 d fitly, 1834 . 

/' ^ t * 'Wd Mat/ l(j*H Committees of Medical Officers for the esa 

(r ,' ( y * ' *Hth Au&ii't 1830 uunaiion of fc m <ipcan goldteis hndongjuie to the 
C (, (). No 19, 16//i St pt ember Bengal Aimy, being in cutiiorimiy with ejtlsuyg 
f8,i0, , regulations, about to assemble, the Major Gcuetal 

( ii cular Letter, Ao. 10, of $Qfh iu Command ot the loices calls the pailtculai nr- 
Jitn. 1830. teiilinu ( ,f Commanding Olhceig <>1 coips, and of 

Committees, lo the orders, Mooted in the tiling in • 
I he Neemuch Station Ordei of tin, 2hUi ultimo, appointing Am taot biu^eon u fc,, 
Chi.Mophei ot the 2d Regl tight C at aln . to the mehi< at i liaigr oi the him Heel N 
I , until further oi dei s, is continued <ih a (einpmaiy ai langeineut. 

the Saugoi Division Oniei ot the Vili instant, posting supei nunu-iai y Native 
Doctor llosain Bukhsli toilie -till Re^t. N I., with which corps he is at present doing 
duD, to till a vacancy, occasioned by the tiunsler to the reunion establishment yf 
Sbflick Khyiatte Khan, is umfiimei). 

Assistant Sutgeou H,a Bruce, M. D., is removed from the t’uiopean Regiment, 
and directed to join and do duty with the 35th | ai Jumaulpoie. 

I’he undermentioned Ofhcns have leave of '«bj*euce . 

(5th Hegt. Light Cavaliy- Lieut E. B. Cormlly, fiom idlh July to 15th Jannaiy U35, 
to visit VI nssooi ie, on medical reititlcate 

10th U«st. M. I. -Ensign c I Richards, from 10th May to (Mh Juh.iti extension, 
to enable him to join ln» eoips. 

7htb Krgl N. I- (apt 1 . Williams, fi otli 24th June to Kith August, to visit Cawn- 
pote, on medical certificate. 

Timet Quartets, Calcutta, 24 th July , 1834 
Fusions W. Eger Lou and K. A, Trotter, lately admitted to the Service, ate appointed 
to do duly, the loimer wuli the l»lh at Bai uckpuie, and the lauei wuh the bath 
Hegt N. I at Dlliapoie, and directed to join 

The leave ol alienee, for tt moiUhtt, gianted to Lieut. <5. Carr, of the 21st ftegt. 
N I . in (iiiural Dideis of the 25ili April last, in taut filed at his own request. 

t ooiliutor I. Spencer is appointed peimaneut Conductor to the frxpeii&e Maga 
z t ne at Duiii Dum, lioin the Ufih ultimo. 

Srieeain Mathew Hetiisworth, at present a lahoiatory man on the Establishment, 
is appointed, fiom tlie ljth instant, Magazine Sergeant to ihe Expense Magazine at 
Dun -Duin, vice Neigeant H Must deceased. 

Ihe umleriiieittumed ofliter has leave ofahsenre: 

Genual M .ti — Lieu!. J, C. Lumsdalue, A. D. 0 . to Brigadiei CJeueial VV. Richards, 
ft. \ horn 24th July to lUthOci., to pioceed oil the nvn, and eventually to the 
Fitsidency, on private alia iis. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 25th July, 1831. 

(tent, r James, of (he 21st Regt. N. I., has leave to visit the Picsnlency and 
Dacca, foi the period upended in Geueial Otdeis of the 28d May last. 

(lit umlei mentioned oflicer has leave ot absence : 

Aitilleiy Regimeural Staff —Major J. Tennant, Assist. Adjt. Deijeial, fiom 15th 
Augu»i to 15(h August 1830, to visit Cberra Fooiijee, on UKduul ctnihcate- 


il tad- Quarters, Calcutta, 2d th July, 1834- 
Lieut, -Col C. A. D. Wallington’s Regimental Older of the JStli ultimo appoint- 
ing Lieut G. Nugent to act as luteipreter and Quartet Mastei to (he Curb N I. duniig 
the tduess ol Lieut, heaion, is cotifii med, 

1 he Regimental Ordei l>> Lieur.-Col. C. A. a . w alliiigtoii, Coiimiiiinlinii ihe 66th 
N. I. dated the 15th lust appointing Lieut. S. Brotvne, of that coip^, m act as Ad* 
juiant to the Regiment, iu live mom of Lteul. C. Davidson, appointed Aid decamp 
to the Governor Geneial, te confinrved. 

Surgeon W. Dyer it redioved trouuhe 72d to the 50th Refit N. I. at Banackpoie, 

vice Demptstcj. 
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Assistant Surgeon C. Giiffiths, who was directed to proceed to Benares in General 
Orders of the gth instant, is appointed to do duty under the Supei intending Surgeon at 
Dlitapare, until furiher ot tiers. 

Assistant Snieemi W Dunbar M. D, at p»e«eni at the Geueial Hospital, is di- 
rected to do duty in the Hospital of the 4 ill battalion \ t utlery at Duni Dmu, nil lur. 
(her orders. 

But -Conductor J. Wilson, of the Osdnaoce Depaitment, is posted to the Arsenal 
of Foit William, and duecied tn join. 

Hospital Apprentice Hemy Barry, attached to the 5U» bumlion of A i title* > at Diim- 
Dntn *s discharged the service. 

Seigeaul I rtimtun Dean, of the Corps of Sappers and TV1 f net s, Is appointed to act 
t« an Overseer on the Dooab Canal in tlie room of Overseei Prgoti, on leave. 

Private Charles Mvland, of the European Uegt , heiug in a state of mental rferaug- 
WPHi. is to he sent to the lunatic Asylum at the Piestdency, and placed on the lowu 
JMajoi** Lt*i, until further older* 

The oiMlrnrieniiotied otlicets have leave of absence : 

llth Kegt N I - r aptmn I It Birred, f i o tit nth August to 1st October, to nsit 
the Presidency, on urgent private affairs. 

aist Heat N I . — Knsteii S. It. Ftekell, fiom 3ist July to 3 1 si August, to vi<-tl 
the Pi efli.tency, on urgent pi h ate affairs. 

35th Heat N, i, smgeoii ,1 M. I'odd, from 1st August to 1st June 1835, in exiui 
Sinn, to remain in the Hills, on medu.ti cemftcate 

Vend Quarters, Calcutta, 29 th July, 1S34 

With refetenee •«» Govi i nnteitf Geneial Orders No 1-15 of the 1 iM l» unlaid, the 
lW»r<r Geneial in Command of the Foices ditects that Qw irtei h .Statements, exhihmn/* 
the Kinoim t of the Canteen Funds of alt European Regiments and Detachments, i>e lui- 
ntshed f«»i hia information on the 1st Jamtaiy, 1st Apit), W litlv, and 1st Bomber 

the Statement will exhibit the amount in fiovei nnteiit Securities, and the iimouut 
which nu\ remain in cash with coips and deta< hme«it«. 

officers aie stiioilv piohihited retaining Ganteen money in thru own quarters It 
shontd tie lodged in a public guard, and in a chesi e\pre«,bly appiopi rated foi the Can- 
teen Funds. 

Assistant Apothecary Robert Maycock, who was placed at the disposal of ihe Major 
General in Command of ihe Forces in Geneial Older* by the Vice President in Council, 
under date the 19th instant is directed t<» join and do duly at the Geneial Hospital until 
fui ther ciders 

The undermentioned ofliceis have leave of absence : 

15Mi Regiment N. I.— Mapu It, Mackenzie, from I tii li August to HMi December, to 
visit the Pieaidency, piepatatoiy to submitting an application foi permission to mire 
Irani the service. 

,i*ith Begt. N. I —Lieut. J. R. Abbott, frsm joth July to 20tb November, to visit 
the Presidency, on medical certificate. 


Ittad Qv& t rrs, Calcutta, 80 th July t 1834 .’ 

The Commander of the Forces having had befoie kim the proceedings of the several 
Invaliding Committers, which assembled at ihe different stations of the Aitny on the 
1st nf Apnt last, and having attentively considered Hie lemaiki in these proceedings 
made by Commanding Officers of Corps, and the. observations of Medical Otlicets in 
charge, is saiisfl d that many of the individuals passed hy these Committees to the In- 
valid Pension Establishment a»e still capable of perfoi ruing efficient military seivice; he 
is accordingly pieced, with the sanction ol the Right Honorable the Governoi General 
of India, and the roucui reuoe of the Honorable the Vice President nr Council, to di- 
rect. that the following JVaiive commissioned and non-commissioned officers and 
sepoys he re emolied on the 6tiruglii of their respective corps from the date on which 
they weie struck off in confoinuty with Government General Oideis of the 23d Fein nary 
18 19 ; that i in* promotion of all non -commissioned office is made i u consequence of 
the transfer of men to the Pension List, whose re-enrolment is now oi deled, be im- 
mediately cancelled, nml that all recruit* enlisted to fill vacancies occasioned by the re 
Diovai of these, men from die effetirvo strengili of Ihe At my, be foithwith discharged. 

Oflieeis Comma ud tiis* Corps who iu\e nansnutdd to the Hetid.Quajtvrs rolls of 
men t ecoip mended for ptoinotion in the room of ilio*e Native officers whose transfer 
to the Pension Establishment is hereby cancelled, will forward la iht Adjutant Geueral 
of the Army amended rolls, with the lr,nt possible delay. * 

1st Regiment Light C avalry — I ronpeis Auf7tl Khan, t Gudjmage Sing, Soohah 
Sing, Mali ained Ally, Muttgul Sing, Yduiui Khan, Onddir Sing, Jon abet Khan, Mahanied 
Khan, and Jhangter Khan. 
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3d Ki(iiin«iit tight Osjyl>y.-J«m;uIar» Sbaik UeinniailoulUh. Shaik BaddooLli, 
Sutnsliere Khan , and Lai l Khan; Haviidars fiabit Khan, and Sewhnccus Singh ; Naicki 
Bushaiut Khfcn, and Khyrfttte Khan; Troopers Maduree Singh, Muckruud Sme. 
Mo«(apha Khan, Bowanee Singh, Netvaz Shiah, Gongah Singh, Ma 4 d«w Smgh.Muck- 
rnnd filngh, Sewd^en fiuiEh, Ameer Kli.iii.Mnidini sing, Meer Nooiali, Shaik Mungoo, 
Nudjoo Kliatif Shaik Madar Buksh, Mahomed Khan, Mlrza Mozuni Beg, And Abdool 
Muj«*et Khan. * 

j ,b *}^ gi,l,ent Ca y a‘ry —Trooper* Shaick Golamhussain, and Meer Nasseerally, 

6 !** , m i ent ^iisht Gavaliy.^- Naicks Lnwbo Sing, and Bbolah Singh ; Trumpeter 

Shaick Madar Biix ; troopers Golaub Sing, and rally Bnx. 

7lh Rcgimem Light Cavalry.— 1 roopers Gunga Mug, (1st an if 2 d Troop), Soobalt 
MuHrah* fer MUZWr Ally * Gungab sin «» ( l8t a,ld 4*h TroopJ, and Buatee Sing; Syce 


ttih Regiment Light Cavalry.-Havildar Geerbur Sing; Naick Shaick Hoosaen Ally} 
Trooper fihaicfc $achod. 

1st Regiment ^ative Infantry.— Havildars Bhowanydheen Pauday, and Poorun Siijg. 

3d Regiment Native Infantry.- Havildai* Mygwll Khan ; Naicks Rampereaude, 
Doolum Sing, and Bany Sing ; Sepoys Muchah Sing, Bickatie Sing, Nowiung Sing, 
Sewnition Slug, Suiujhowan Sing, Sewbuccas Mieser, and Bauy Misser. 

6th Regiment Native Infantry.— Sepoy Soorjun Sing. 

fith Regiment Native Infantry.— Jemadar Ramdeal Sing; Naicks Davie Opudeali, 
and Onuow Mieser. 

lftth Regiment Native Infantry. — Sepoy* Jowher Sing, Money Ram, Ram Lall, 
Malta Deen, (1st) Roocba Ram, Gunga Sing, (id) Bovvanee Sing, (1st) and Beekary Dooby. 

3ld Regiment Native Infantry,— Havlldar jeet Sing. 

23d Regiment Native Infantry.— Sepoy Jaliim Pandy. 

24tb Regiment Native lnfantiy.— finbadar Major Sulligram Misser. 

2Stb Regiment Native Infantry.- Haviidar Balgoblud Doobey ; Naick Hurry ding} 

Sepov Dookchoie rhowbey 

•Ud Regiment Native Infanlry.— Haidar Gunga Opadcea. 

3Uih Regiment Native Infantry.— Havildars Hunoomuu Sing, and Rugput Misser; 
Nairks Buldeo Sing, SewbncCas Opudeab, and Nlhaul Doobey ; Sepoys Uuttee Slug, 
linderjeet Sing. Pnsput Doobey, Mohiput Sine. Rain Mewage Cbowbey, Chadee Ousty, 
Jcei Sing, SewrutlUb Sing, and Lutchrumi Portdy. 

«8tli Regiment Native Infancy.— Havitdar Suddasie Sing; Sepoy Gunness Tewariy, 
and Benny Tewarry. 

45ib Regiment Native Infantry.- HavRdar BaneeSing; and Naick Khossiai Sing. 

4«th Regiment Native Infantry.— gubadai Cajweerarn leirarryj liavtld^r gewab Roy; 
and N aik Mjkoo. 

50 lb Regiment Native Infantry.— Sepoy SoorujbuJJy Tewarry* 

56th Regiment Native lufantry.— Jemadar Nuudah; and Sepoy Vazeer Khan. 

57tb Regiment Native Infantry.— HaviJdar* c ho, tee {.oil. Dill'll Sing, Joiawar Sing, 
Punclimn Ram, and Jubbur Sing ; Naicks Bhuwaneebuccas Doobee, Bbuwauee Persuud, 
Keasuree Dootiee, and RunjeetSing; Sepoys BUunwaueegolam Tewaree, Giaiop Sing, 
and Buawutu 'lewaiee. 

65th Regiment Native Infantry.— Havildars Rugbur, Khosial Klnu, Mahftdew Tewa- 
ree, Besasin Sing, Brssoondult Misser, ‘and A lipee Misser; aud Naick Kampursaud. 

7tb Battalion Artillery.— Private Golam Allie. 

It is to be distinctly understood, that, in addition to the abovenientioued individuals, 
all men who were pronounced At for further service hy General officer* Commanding: 
Divisions and Brigadiers Commanding stations, when fhey inspected those passed to the 
Petition Establishment by the different Invaliding Committees, are to be letaiued oq 
thfestiength of their respective regiment* 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL OF INDIA IN COUNCIL. 


OOTACAMUND, T5TR JCLY, 1834. 

,1. With ft view of reducing the nurabef of officer* permanently withdrawn fiom 
corps, and of extending the advantages of staff employment more generally thau the 
*>stein whleliiiow obtains wUI admit.the Rl^ht honorable the Governor General of 
India In Council is pleased to resolVe that, bendefoi Ward, the following situations 
•hall be held only by offers whose regiments are aefvlhg at the stations, or forming 
part of the garrisons to which the appointments appertain. Present incumbents aie 
•Kemp led from the operation of this rule: 

Brigade Mftjot?. 

Cantonment Adjutants. 

Line Adjutants. 

Fort Adjutants, when the appointment is held by an effective officer. 
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2. As office* s vi lio may heieafter be nominated to ni»y of the shove appointments 
imist return lo resiinental duty on thru corps matching from the station or gunisnn in 
which they are employed on the Staff, the Absentee Regulation wRl not he consi- 
deted applicable to them. 

tVw. CASEMENT, Colonel, Secy, to the Sup. Govt. Mily. Dept. 


IUJLRS AND REGULATIONS FOR TUB DRESS OF INFANTRY OFFICERS. 


I be following has been circulated to the Auny : — 


Adjutant General's Office— Head-Quarters , Calcutta, 30/A July , 1834. 
Sir,— The Major General in Command of the Forces bavin™ heed pleased to direct 
the e\it>ttnt> otdeis <m the subject of the L»rc*g of OfHccis of 1 ulanti > to h«» collected 
and ii.iusuutted, in a condensed foun, to olltueis commanding regiments, l have the 
Ijoiipr to foiwaid a ropy fot your guidance. 


You will 4>hserve, that the at tides of equipment 
sent out as patterns hy the Honorable , the Court ol Di- 
rector*, and adverted to in Government General Orders 
of the l*2th July 1831, a«e now fully described : mid 
it will not escape your notice that several of the rules 
laid down in the oiders quoted tu ihe maigin* are not 
applicable to the present dress these oiders are ac 
cordtnglv to he considered as annulled, and in their 

stead you will have the goodness to adopt the Regulation 
which is now enclosed, together with the following 
additional titles 


*G . O. 2*lh Jan. 1828. 

G. O. vrh Se,,i JH !I. 

G. O. *24tli Sent. 1829, 

G O, loth Get. 1829. 

G. O, lpih Oct. ISftO. 

G / O. Milt April 1 8b I . j 
G. o 30ih Nov. Ina?. 
Circular L» tier 28th Jd 
nuaiy 1828 . 


The iedco.it will he worn at divine service, at levees, on guards, public field dais, 
genet at inspection*, funeral parties, general district and gariUou courts inaitiai, and 
visits ot ceremony. 


The sash is to he worn on all occasions with the ted coat, except at evening par- 
ties, when the coat uuy be wont open, with a waistcoat of while linen, with small 
regimental buttons. 

At levees, the bnff leather sword belt la invaiiably to he worn. 

The Crock coat is never to be worn when the regiment is paraded for exercise, nor 
when there is a prospect of the troop* being obliged to use thur aun*; on the occasions 
the shell jacket is the appropriate dress. The frock coat is only intended as a common 
morning dress, and to he used on certaiu duties off parade, inspection ol bar larks 
anil hospitals, on conns of inquiry ami committees, inspections of articles of nrces, 
saiies, woikmg parlies not before an enemy, and fatigue dimes, and on the inarch 
iu the coin se of a relief, or other ordinary occasion, with the sash and I ell ovei it. 


The black waist belt is the belt to be worn when required with ‘the frock coat; ami 
when the officer is engaged on duty of any description admitting the use of the frock, 
the sash also is to be worn. 


The shell jacket is always to be booked or „ buttoned when worn on duty. When 
med as ah undress, on occasions not connected with duty, it may be left open. 

A white linen uniform Jacket, with ten small regimental buttons, set on by twos in 
front and two on the collar, may be worn when the men are permitted by proper autho- 
rity to wear their white dress; but this indulgence Is re&tiicted to ordinary duties and 
parades, and to private paiUes. 

Ensigns until finally poiMd, ftrepnly to be required to provide themselves with 
theondresb uuifonn of the regiment with which they may be doing duty. 

At the Presidency, officers are expeeted to wear the undress red jacket, or blue 
flFock coat, and military cap' whenever they appear abroad or go out foi a morning or 
evening ride. 1 * 

In uiiUury cantonments, dating the mouths m which officers are allowed to 
weai white Viqeo ifcckeu, at their* re^lffietftal parades, they are also permitted to wear 
them Mt their evening rides 01 at visits not of ceremony. 

You will dinidOtly understand, that these regulations ate not to apply to pfficars 
when engaged in any active exercise, such as fives, 01 cricke/, or |u field sports. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, yourobedt. servant, 

J. It, IUMLEY, Cot, Adjt, Gent of the Army* 

To ihe Officer Commanding — Regt, N. I. 
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tirgul fit tons' for the Dress of Infantry Officers on the Bengal Establishment. 

• oaf -Scarlet, uni) two rows of uniform buttons, ten in each row, in pairs; the 
rii'tiiu’* between the rows three unhcsat lop. and two inches and a half at bottom; 
r*u' ini collar, with two loops and small uniform buttons at each end; plain round 
ruff, two inches ami fhree quarters deep ; scarlet slashed flap on the sleeve, wltlrfour loops 
and ^uiall buttons; slashed flap «»n the skirl, with four loops and laige buttons; two 
lai!»e hnttoiis and four short twist loops at the waist ; white kerseymere turn backs 
and skirt iiinn«s, with a welting of the same round the cuffs, collar and outward seams 
of tlic (rout leginental skirt ornaments; the collar and cuffs are lobe of the color 
established for u *» racing of each regiment, ihe loops «u the collar and flaps are to 
be of gold lace, and the enure loop is not to exceed one inch and a quatter in breath. 

Epaulettes. - Field Officers - Plain gold lace strap, solid crescent, embroidered 
hadge of the King’s earlier: the bullion of Colonel and Lieutenant Colonel is to be 
three inches and a half mep ; that of Major thiee inches. 

r aviatris — t, old lace stiap with narrow silk stripes, of the color of the regimental 
firings, solid ciescent, bullion smaller than that of a Major, and two luebes and a 
half deep. 

Subtile™*— The same as a Captain, except that the bullion is smaller. 

oflhers of flmk companies are to wear wings. The grcnadieis are to have a 
grenade on die teuiie plate the light infantry a bugle. 

rap - Black beaver, -ix inches deep, with lacquered sunk top, eleven inches m 
.diarne'er, » omnium aung by black leather stitched side snaps- with a band of the same, 
*win< || M, t„ fiiciMli* the not tom of the cap; brack patent leather peak, a gilt star 
plate oi It t » gimetit.il ornaments tn front of the cap, and gilt scales on the sides. 

Feather —White, upright hackle, eight inches long with a gilt socket. The Light 
Infantry Officers to wear a gteeii tuft. 

Trousers . -oxford mixture ciolli, with a scarlet stripe down the outward seam, 
one inch and a half wide; or white linen, accoidiug to the season ot the year. 


hoots. — Ancle boots 

Spins -For m runted ofllceis, yellow metal, with necks two inches and a half 
long including rowels 

Sword.— i\ tit half basket hilt, with the King’s cypher inserted in the outward 
bars, ami lined with black patent leather, the gripe of black flsh akin; bound with 
three gilt wires ; the Made thirty two inches and a half in length, one inch wide at 
the shoulder, with round back, teimiuatnig off to a sbampre within nine im-bes of the 
point, aud veiy little curved. 

Scabhai d.— Black leathei, with gilt mountings. Brass scabbard for field officers. 

Swot ft Knot.— Crimson and gold striped, with bullion tassel. 

Belt - White buffalo leather, with a frog worn diagonally over the shoulder. Field 
officers to weai a waist belt of the same material, two inches wide with slings. 

Plate -According to regimental pattern. , , 

Sasth — or rnmsoii silk patent net with fringe ends, to go twice lound, and tie 
on the left Uip> the pendent pail to be one loot in leugth. 


Cravat . — Black silk. 

Gloves — White leather. ' .. 

Shell Jot kct. -Scat let, with collar and caffs of regimental facing: a row of small 
tegiinniul bultons down the liout, in pairs, aud two on each cuff: gold platted cord 
shoulder strap*. 


Frock Coat. — Blue, single breasted, with eight regimental buttons down the front, 
and iwo small one* on the cuff Plain Prussian collar ; shoulder straps formed of 
loops of small gold coid, with a small regimental button. 

Waist Belt -Black patent leather, with a sliding frog and snake clasp. 

Foi age t'ap. - Bine cloth, with a baud and welt, the color of the faun* of u« 
legimeut; black leathei peak. 

Light lufaatiy offlceis to wear a cap of green cloth, with a band aud welt the 
same as the other officers of the corps. 

An oil skm cover may he woru over It in wet weather. 

cloak. ~b\ne lined with, scarlet .balloon, walking length : cl “P ivis 

bottom of the collai and buttons, It is optional with ofllceis to pioude themselves 

with a cloak. 
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Medical $taff. 

Coat ,*- Agreeably to the unSfomi of their respective regiments, with the epaulettes 
of their corresponding raiAi. ' * ** ' 1 ' 

Bat.^ rocked, with black silk button and loop, and without any feather. 

Waist Of a pattern simitar to that of the other officeis/ btU of black leather 

to he worn under tbfe coat. 1 ’ * 

Appointments and other article! of dress the same as those worn by the other 
officers of their respective regiments, except the sash, which is riot worn. 

In undress, aud on alt occasions not crirtnedteh with parade or ceremony, the 
rcgimeatal forage cap may be worn. 


Bone Furniture (or Mounted Officers* 

Sq#dle.~ Plain Cavalry saddle, with holsters; the cantle^nounted with brass, the 
holsters covered with black patent leather. “ 

Saddle Cloth .— Of the same color as the facings of the regime ^ two fcH ten 
inches in length, and one foot ten iuches in depth, with gold face five < igbths of 
til Inch wide,' and scarlet edging. 

Bridle.— Of black leather, bent branch hit with gilt bosses ; front and roses to 
correspond in color with she facings of the regiment. 

Collar^ White. 

J. It, LUMLEY, Colonel, Adjt . Gent, qf the Army* 



GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS, $c. 


ORDERS BY THE HONORABLE THE VICE PRESIDENT IV COUNCIL. 

Judicial and Rkvbnuk Departmknt, the 11th Aua. 1884. 

T1h j Hanoi able tlie Vice President tu Council is pleased to make the folfowiof 
appointment . 

Ameei Ullee, Deputy Collector of Beliar. 

I lie followin'* officers have obtained leave of absence from their stations 

* J W 'templet, addition.il Judge of Tithoot, loi eighteen mouihs, on medical 
cei Hilt >te, to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope. 

i\ir ! . P. B Biscoe, r ivil and Session Judge of Bareilly, for one month, on private 
fir, ms. Mr w Cowell will conduct the duties of civil and Session Judge dining Mr. 
lliscof’}, absence 

Mr tl c t nckfi , Assistant to Hie Magistiate and Collector of A/imgliur, for one 
niomh, on pnvate atfan s, m extension of the leave granted to him on the »lh June last. 

Mi l). Stewait, M. D,, Assistant Suigeon of Howiah, foi one month, on medical 
entitle, ne. 

1 4 r ii August, 1834. 

Mi. 1 . J. C. Plowden, Collector ot the ’ii-Peigunnalis, for one month, mi pri- 
vate a If an s Mr Plooden Will make ovei charge of the Collector’s office to Mi. J. G. B. 
l.awreii, w no will officiate iu that capacity during Mr. Plowden’s absence. 

lS'i u August, 1 83 4 

The Hnnotahle the Vice PreBldcut in Council is pleased to make the following 

appointments : 

Mr. J. J. Ward, assistant under the Commissioner of Revenue aud Circuit of the 
l fill or Mooi shed.ibad Division. 

Nowali Mahomed Khan, Deputy Collectoi of Putteh Ghur. 

'\ he following hlllteis have obtained leave of absence from llieir stations : 

Mi. L Magmac, Wstgistiate and Collector of Nudriea, till the 1st proximo, on 
private utTaiis, in extension of the leave granted to him by the Commissioner. 

Mr. G. F Tianco, Magwmte and Collecior of Mozuffernuggtir, fm one month, on 
pin ate affairs, in extension of the leave gi anted by the Commissioner Mi. P.C.Trencli 
will officiate as Magistrate ami (N.llectoi during Mr. Franco’s absence. 

Mi. F. Cuiiie, olfit laiing Commissioner of the ninth or Goiukpore Division, for 
twenty five days, on private nftans. 

Mr. G C. cheap, Civil and Session Judge of M) uiensing, for six mouths, from the 
loth proximo, on medical ceitiflcaie 

Mr. G. N Clieek, Assistant Surgeon of the civil station of Burdwan, for iwo 
months, on private affairs. 

Mouilivee Mahomed \siif, Piincipal Sadder Ameen of Dinagepore, for one month 
and iifieen dfl>8, in addition to the appinnclung Dusserah Vacation. 

lsr Srptkmbku, 1831. 

The Hon'hle the Vice President in Council is pleased to make Hie following ap- 
pointments : 

Mr. E J. Hairington to officiate as Civil and Session Judge of Hooghly. 

Mi. W. Darnpier ditto as Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit of the 16th or 
Chittagong l> i v isiou. 

Mi. T. Wyait ditto as Civil and Session Judge of Mymeusing. 

Mr. PI. B Brownlow ditto as Magisiiate and Collector of Tippeiah. 

Mi. M. S Gilinoic ditto as Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Hooghly. 

I he following officers have obtained leave of absence fiom their stations : 

Mi. w Got ton , Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit of the $ih or Bcuares DM- 
t t,)ii,fo! six weeks, on private affaiis, in extension of the leave granted to him on the 
•ilst Jauuaiy last. 

Mi. C. W, Smith, Commissioner of ditto lltb or Patna Division, for one month and 
fifieeu days, on puvate affairs, in extension of the leave granted to him on the 2 1 si 
inly last 

Mi. A. Sinelt, officiating Civil and Session Judge of Moorshedabad, for one month, 
on pnvate affaiis. 

Mr, J. W. Teuipler, additional Judge of Tlilioot, for two months, on medical certi- 
ficate, in * extension of the leave granted to him on the 23d June last. 

Mi. W. Dent, officiating Civil and Session Judge of Hooghly, for eighteen months, 
on medical certificate, to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, via China. 

Mr. C. C. Jackson, officii’iiug Magistrate and Collector of Moorshedabad, for two 
months, on medical ceitificate, tu extension of the leave granted by the Commissioner. 

C. MACSWCEN, Secy, to Govt. 
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Fort William, General Department, 14tii August, 1834. 

Mr. T. Piowden, Salt Agent 4 ^ tlie 24 Pcrgminahs, is permitted to he absent front 
Ilia office tor a period of one month, on account of his healthy to take efiect fioin (lie 
date of dell vering over charge of his office. 

Mr. James Lawrell is appointed to officiate as Salt Agent of the 24 Pergunnaha 
during Mr. Plowden's absence. * 

25th Aucust, 18S4. 

Mr. Archibald Sconce embarked, on sick certificate, fvr Europe, Tin board the 
Mount stnart Elvhlnstone . The vessel was left by the pilot at sea on the l5Ui instant, 
1ST 8RPTKMnBH, 1884. 

By order of the Hon’hle the Vice President hi Council the following Ofdei, passed 
by His Majesty in Cpuuril on the 5th March last, annulling the Order of the Qtii De- 
cember 1883, is pulmshed foi general information. 

H. T. PRINSEP, Sec. to Govt. 

At the Cdfvrt at St . James* s t the Mh day of March , 1831. 

P K E S ft N 1 : 

The King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

Whereas by an Order of His Majesty hi Council, heating date the ninth dav of 
December, one thousand fight hundred and ihiriy-ihiee, made m pin sihuh e of an 
Act of Parliament passed in thethiid aud fourth yeai ot Hip Majesty’s reign, entitled 
“an Act to regulate the 4 tade to China aud India, ” certain duties weie imposed on 
British ships and goods on hoard thereof Hading to Canton, and eeitam Regulations 
(hereon were made for the lai&mg and application <d the said duties; and when- .is it 
is expedient that the said Older should tie levoked, rescinded, annulled aud nude 
void, it is therefore oideied bv His Majesty, t»y and with 1 be* advice of His Pmy 
Council, that the said Older be, aud the same is, hereby revoked, imiuded, annulled 
and made void. 

(Signed) W. U BA 4 111' RSI. 

Mr. W. U Young is appointed Secielary to the Board of Customs, Salt ami Opium. 

Messrs Henry Mathew Clarke and Firdeituk John Moms, late of the (lon'ule 
Company's Establishment at Canton, have this day reported then ainvui at thcPiesi- 
tlency. 

H. T. PRINSEP, Secy, to Govt. 


Fort William, Political Department, 21st August, 1834. 

on ihe27ih May last. Ills Excellency the Right' Honorable the Governor General 
was pleased to grant leave of absence to Mr. Larson, Piincipal Assistant lo the Agent 
to the Governor General in the Sangor and Neibudda l eriitoiies, stationed at Nutsing 
poor, to proceed to the Presidency, and eventually lo sea, for the benefit of bis health. 

C. E. TREVELYAN, Dep). Secy, to the Govt. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

ARCHDEACONRY OF CALCUTTA. 

The Honoi able the Vice President In Council having been pleased (o appoint, on 
Inn arrival, the Rev. John Henry Augustus Radd, &. A*, to be District Chaplain .it 
i hinsinah. 

l he Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of the Diocese has this day licenced him 
to officiate accordingly. 

W. H. ABBOTT, Register 

Calcutta, 5tb August, 1834. 


Ecclesiastical Department, 25th Augu st, 1834. 

The Reverend Charles Wimheiley has leported his return to the Preshlfnry from 
China on the private ship Mermaid , whtefi vessel reached Sangor on the 19th instant, 
Mr. Wimberley has this day been appointed District Chaplain at Patpa. 

1st SRPTk'MB«R,’l83 / 4. 

The leave of abs?nep gi anted under the Oidfus of Government, dated the 21 *» t of 
"July last, to the Rev'eicnd Charles Parker, 01 strict CYiap'lain at Neemufch, for one 
'month, from the 1st Aiigust, fins been cancelled. 

II, PRINSEP, Secy, to Govt 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

BY THE HONORABLE THE VICE PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL- 

Fort W'iiliam, 7hi Arcnsi, 1834. 

No. 155 of 1834. — Hie Houoiuble the Vice Piesideut in Council is pleaied to di- 
rect, that the follow ins’ hist of Oiduance Warrant Officers for Maga 2 ine dudes, be pub- 
lished m (imei.tl uiricrs. 

List of ft 'an ant Otfimrs in the Ordnance Commissariat Department, shewing 
the out hoi Izcd tomp/eau nt and the manner in which they are disposed o/,. 
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The Establishment at present is complete, there hems three Deputy Cuumu&aanes 
Super nuinci .tty, and three Assistant Commissaries deficient. 


14 rw AndUfiT, 1834. 

No. 150 of 183 1. — The Honorable the Vice President m Council Is pleased to make 
the following promotion and alteration of rank ; 

Coips ot Fnutneers.— 2<l Lieut. Edward Lacon Omrnatmey to he 1st Lieut, vice 
1st Lieui. S. Mallock deceased, with lank from the 22 d Januaiy 1831, vice 1st Lieut. 
J. 8. Burl promoted. 

Alteration of Rank —1st Lieut. B. W. Goldie, to tank from the 24tli December 
3f>3J, vice 1st Lieut. 8. Mallock deceased. 

1 lie undermentioned ofticers have ictiirnert to tlieir duty oil thrs Establishment, 
without ptejtnllce to then rank, b> permission of the Honorable the Court of Directors: 

Lieut. Horatio Lnwrell.of the 3d Regf. Lt.Cavaliy : date of atrtval at Pott William 
trill August 1834. 

Lieut. John Edwaid Cheethain, of the 1 1th Regt. N. 1 : ditto Pth August 1834. 

Lieut. John Anderson, of the 44th Kegt. N. 1. - ditto Jlth August 18JJ, 

Lieut. Richard Poitfionby A 1 cock, of the 4dtU Itegi. N. L : ditto ttih August 1831. 
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The undermentioned gentlemen are admitted to the Service, in conformity with 
their appointment by the Honorable the Court of Directnts as Cadets of Infantry on 
this establishment, and promoted to the rank of Fusigil, leaving the dates of their 
commissions for futuie adjustment . 

Mr. Henry John Childe Shakespear : date of arnval at Fort William, 1 1 tii 
August 1834. 

Mr. william Lachlan Mackintosh: date of arrival at Foil William, II th August 1834. 

Ensign Craufnrd Crossman, of the 7th Regt N, I., Is permitted to proceed to 
Europe on furlough, on medical certificate. 

The leave of absence obtained by Lieut.-Col. John Clieape, of the Corps of Engl, 
neers, and Superintending Engineer of Public Works, Cuttack Province, is cancelled 
from the 23d instead of the 3(U!i ultimo, as stated in General Orders No. 153 of the 
7th instant. 

The following medical officers have obtained leave of absence in the judicial and 
Revenue Department, under the dates specified : 

4 th August 1834.— Surgeon George King, attached to the civil station of Patna, 
for six weeks, on private affans; Assistant Surgeon John Jackson, M, I)., attached to 
the civil station of Ghazeepoie, for three months, from 1st June last, on medical certi- 
ficate ; and Assistant Surgeon W. B. O'Shaughiiessy, M. D, attached to the nut 
station of Behar, for six weekB, on private affairs. 

11 th August 1834. — Assistant Surgeon Duncan Stewart, M. P , attached to the civil 
station of Howrah, foi one month, on medical certificate. 

Assistant Surgeon Charles James Davidson is appointed to perform the medical 
duties of the civil station of Howrah, during the absence of Assistant Sui jet'll l) 
Stewart, or until further orders. 

Serjeant Janice Hanlon, of the Commissariat Department, is admitted to thp bene- 
fits of tne Pension sanctioned by Minutes of Council of the llth January 1797 and 
General Orders dated 5th February 1840, subject to the confirmation of the Iloii’blc the 
Court of Directors, with permission to receive his stipend in Calcutta. 


No. 157 of 1831.— Captain Alexander Carnegy, of the 25th Regt. N. I , a Sub 
Assistant in the Stud Establishment at Ilaupper, is removed from his appointment, ami 
placed ,rt the disposal of the Major General Com in an ding the Forces for regimental 
duty. 


flsr August, 1884. 

No. 158 of 1834, — The Honorable the Vice President lu Council is pleased to 
promote Lieutenant ft. B. Beatson, of the 72d Regt. N. I. to the tank of Captain by 
Sievet, from the I6tli August 1884. , 

The uitderhieiitioned gentlemen are admitted fo the Service in conformity wnh 
I heir appointment by the Honorable the Court of Directors, as Cadets of Infantry on 
this Establishment, and promoted to the rank of Ensign, leaving the dates of their 
commissions for future adjustment : 

Infantry Mr. Alexander Carre Boswell, Mr. Colvin Corsar, and Mr. Ctawfotd 
Milford Rees : date of arrival at Foit William 15tb August, 1884. 

The undermentioned officer has returned fo his doty of this Establishment, without 
prejudice to his rank, by permission of the Honorable the Court of Diitctors. 

Captain Stephen Sivayne, of the 5th Regt, N. I. : date of arrival at Fort William, 
15th August, 1834. 

Major Daud Pringle, of the 10th Regt. N. 1., is permitted to proceed to Madras on 
account of his private affairs, for six mouths. 

Capt. I bonus Lucas F.gertoii, of the 66th Real. N. I., having been declarer! 
incapable of performing the active duties of his ptofeasion, is, at his own lequest, 
transferred to the Invalid Establishment. 

The leave of nhsnnce granted to Mr. Veterinary Surgeon Lindsay in General Or- 
ders No. 38, of the l2»h Match 1883, is extended to six months beyond the period 
therein stated, ou medical certificate. 

Sub Conductor William Donation, attached to the foutfdeiy of Foit William, is 
peinlitUd to plowed 10 Europe on furlough, ou medical certificate. 
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No. 1 50 of 1834.— The following General Otder bv (he Right Hon'hie ihe 
Governor General of India in Council, dated doth ultimo, is publwbed loi the m- 
toimaiion of the Army : 

GENERAL ORDERS BY TUB RIGHT HONORABLE THE GOVERNOR GENERAL Op 
India in Council. 

Ootacamnnd , 30 th July , 1834. 

In Conformity Willi iusti ucuoiis fioin the Honorable the Conit of Directors, com- 
municated in their nttliiniy leiter No 97, dated ihe Otli November 1833, and puli- 
lished^ in General Orders, '* foil William, 2Uh Apiil, 1S34," the Right Honorable 
the Goveinor Geueial of India in Council ilnects, that Ihe following scale <»f lees he 
collected oy and credited to the Government, on commissions issued to the Company's 
Ofticei? at ail the President ies . one inoiety of which to he thaiged for ihe Cotupdiij’s 
and the oilier moiety tor the King's Commissions 

Hcvlsed Tabic of Tees t/iaigeabte on ('oawiissions bearing dale subsequent to the 
24th April , 1831. 
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(Sd.) Win, CASEMENT, Col. Sec. to the Govt, of India Mil). Dept. 

No. 160 of 183 1. 1 he following General Oiders hy the Right Honorable th* 

Governor General of India in Council, dated the 1st instant, ate published lor the 
information of the Aimy : 

General Orders by the Right Honourable ihb Governor G kn ekal of 
India in Council. 

Ootacamund , I.s£ August, 1834. 

The practice which obtains at all the Presidencies ot notifying the promotion of 
Native Commissioned Officers in General Orders by the Commander in cutet tM iug 
considered objectionable In principle, the Right Honorable the Governor Genial of 
India in Council is pleased to resolve, that, in futtue, all such promotions he made b> 
me Government of the Presidency to which Die Ofllceis belong, and that the Com 
missions granted to Native Offkeis be signed and issued in like manner ,»3 Com- 
pany's Commissions now are to the European Offlcerajif the Aimy. 

2. The Promotion Rolls and Recommendation dPN.mve Commissioned officeis 
sent to Army Head Quarters by Officers Commanding Corps, will lie fm warded to 
Government by the Commander in chief, with such ubsci unions in each case as Hi 3 
Excellency may coiisidet necessary to submit. 

(Sd.) Wm. CASEMENT, Col. Sec. to the Govt of India Mil y. Dept. 

No. 161 of 1854.— Captain Coitland Skinner Baibcrie, of the lG<h Rest N I., a 
Sub Assistant in the Stud Department, is removed from his appointment .uri placed at 
the disposal of the Majoi Geueial Commanding the Foices, till funner oidet*. 

No. 162 of 1834 —The following tempoiary appointments were made in Ihe 
Geneial Department, uuder the dates specified ; 

2 *th July , 1834. 

Captain D. D. Audeison/of the 29tb Regt. N. | , and Assistant Adjutant Geneial 
tSi i hind Division of the Army, to the charge of the Post Office a* Kurnaul until tu iher 
orders. 
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I \th August, 1831. 

Ueut Jo>m Butler, of the 3(1 Kegt. N. I . and acting Brigade Major of Nuseeiabad, 
to ofPciiMe .h Deputj Post Master, from t li e date of Major Fagan's promotion until the 
nomination of a ptiimmeiit olllcci, ot iwml further orders. 

No. io3of 1^34 — I lie llon’trle the Vice President in Council n pleased to make 
the following appointment, undei the provisions of Geneul Ordeisby the Right Hon'ble 
the Governor General of India in Council, dated the 15ih ultimo. 

Captain Patrnk Giant, of the 39th Regt, N I , to the situation of Brigade Majoi in 
Guile, vacant by the return to fcuiope of Captain f'ltegeiald. 


21 HT AlHJftfcT, 1834 

No. 164 of l S 3 1 - Lieut. Clutles Cook, of the Invalid Establishing ill, is pci- 
milled to piocetd to Eutope on fui lough, on medical ceil tin ale. 


23 o Acg usi , 183 I. 

No 165 of Ib34.-The pm, batla and plhei allowances for July 1831, of the troops 
at * lie piefttdt ncy, and at ihe other stations of ihe Aiiny, will be issued on or aim 
Wednesday, the 10th pioxmio. 


■28 1 h August, 18 U. 

No 16ti or 1834..- TIip Honorable the Vice Pie&itleiii in Council is pleased to m.iho 
the f -llowing pioniotions ami alteiatum ot rank : 

lufaunv j it-iil. Col Gcoige Cooper to he Col., fiom lhe*2d Apnl 1934, iice Col, 
(Lieut, tJeiieial) H. V Calct aft deceased. 

Majoi Joseph Hams to be Lieut. Col., vice Lieut Col. 6 , Cooper promoted, u nit 
lank fi in toil) Mav 1834, vice Lieut. Col A. Lockett <iena‘,ed. 

Major Hobeii Seuimm tohe Lieut. Col,, from the tetltli July 1834, vice Lieut. Col. 
J. Auheit deceased. 

■ 2 d U^gt. N 1.— Ensign lliomas Bell to be Lieut., fiom the 12lh August 1834, vice 
t leuteiiaiit J. G. Rrdle> deceased. 

*z5lh Regt. N. |. — Lieut. Hugh Campbell Wilson to he Captain of a cninpnm, and 
Fnsign Culm MiFanjiihar Collins to he Lieut.: from the 7th August 1HJ4, m sucressnut 
to < apt, G. 1). Johnstone retired on the halt pay of his rank. 

2 «Uh Kcgt. N, I.— Capt. David Btuce to he Major, Lieut. Isaac Henley Handscomb 
to be Captain of a company and Ensign John Millar to he Lieutenant hour the 29 U 1 
July (83t, ill succession to Major It. Seymour promoted. 

‘ btd Kent. N I — ( aptaln Thomas Reynolds to tie Major, Lieut. William Hoggan 
to he Captain ot a company, and Ensign Robert I roup to he Lieutenant , fiom the 
loth May 1834 , in succession to Major J. Haul* promoted. 

60th Kegt. N. I. - Lieut. Francis Seaton to he Captain of a company, and Ensign 
William Henry Eastfleld Colebrooke to he tieut. ; from the 21 st August 1834, in suc- 
cession to Captain I. L. Egertou transferred to the Invalid Establishment. 

Alteration of Bavk 

2.5th Regt N. L— Lieut. CoL H. Buiuey, Majoi H. D. Coxc, Capt. T. B. R. Old 
field, and Lieut, A. C. Barney (Who rank fiom 2 d A pi il 4834, vice Lieut. Col, g. Coopei 
prumoted. 

J5th llegt N. L— Lieut. Col. F. Montealh, Major W. 11. Marshall, Capt. T. Seaton, 
and Lieut. U. Cat ter: to lank from 30th Apnl 1834, vice Lieut. Col. 1. C. Watson 

deceased, 

The Vice President in Council is pleased to make the following appointment : 

Assistant Surgeon William Stephens Dicken to the medical duties of the civil station 
of Cuttack, me Assistant Surgeon William Stevenson, senior, appointed to Malacca. 

Lieut Kdwtiul Conk Archhold, of the 8 th Hegt. L. C., has returned to Ins duty on 
this Establishment, without prejudice to hi* rank, by permission of the Hon’ble the 
Court of Directors : date of arnval at Foil William 22d August 1834. 

Major JohH Tavloi, of the 19th Ltegt N. I., Assistant Commissary General, has 
leave of absence from the !5ili Nov. till the I5lb May, 1835, to enable him to visit the 
Presidency, on private artati?. 

Assistant fiuigemi G N. cherk, aitached to the civt^ station of Burdnau, has ob- 
tained, in the Judicial and Revenue Di p;u tmeut, under date the lSth instant, leave of 
absence for -tivo months, on private aftaua. 
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No. 167 of 1834. — 1 he following extiacts of letters Nos. 16, 17 and 18, Com Die 
llon’hle the Court of Dneclois, in the Military Depaitment, tindet dates tiie 12th, loth 
and 20th March 18B4, aie published in General Orders * 

l.cltcr A r o 16, dated \2th HJtmh , 168*1. 

*' p.oa. 2. We have permitted Captain David Mason, of yotit Establishment, to 
remain in Em ope the further pn tod ot six months. 

3. We have complied with the requrstof acting Ensign Geoige Vomer, of your 
Establishment, for a fmther extension of leave fot six months, fiom the Id'll July next 
1. Capt ai ii George ‘I hointon, late of the Cavalry, om yout Establishumii, lias been 
pel in 1 1 ted to retne from the Set vice .* Ills letnemeiit takes eflfeti from the 12lh 
January 18 u." 

I.ttter A o. 17, dated Ii Hh llan/t, 1631 

<c Para J We have peinutted Lieutenant Colonel W. (J. A Fielding, late of 
the Cavalry on tour I* M.thlt&hmeut, to letlrc f i o in the Service : His it-Urement takes 
ellVt t Horn Hie 27 th Apul 1833 

3 tiifeign It it bar d Parker, late of jour Establishment, has been peinutted to resign 
the Company’s Seivice : His lesignation takes tlUcl fiom the 24th December 1833.” 
fjf tttr A 0 . 18, dated HitU Maith, 1H.H 
“ para. 2. I he niidei mentioned ofhceis. In lunging *<’ >“»i FslalmHimeitt, have 
been peinutted t<> •ebi.un in lunopp for the lutthes ptiiod Ol six months: 

Major W. Cunningham, and Lieutenant Ci. Goidoa 


No. 168 of 183 1 - r l he following lists of rank of Cadets and Assistant Surgeon*, 
are published 11 iGet 1 e 1 .it Orders* ’ 

No 1 of 1833. - Hank of Cadets for the Bengal Engineer, AHiller), Cavaliy and 
Iiifaiuiv, ami pmteidmg liy the following ships, viz. 

I 01 the 1 u<»uieeib. To rank tiom the Mill December 183*2, the day ot puling nn 
public examination, provided the ship on winch he embus kd satis from Gtavesend «ui 
orbebue llu* following dale: 


Stephen Pott, the 4th May 1831. 

t u tiie Artillery. -To tank from Hie 13lh December 1833, the day of passing their 
public e\ niiin.uion, piovided tiie ships on which they eniba.* k sail fiom Giaveseud on 
01 befoietlie Ulh Maich 1831 : „ , 

Cliaiies Douglas, jbunvfgan (tattle, sailed 4th Match 1631, and D Oyly Ktchaid 
Bnsiow, ( huell , sailed lbih Match , , , . 

Eoi 1 he c avail y. - To rank from the sailing from Gravesend of tue ship on which 
he cm baikcd : 

Alfred Hams, not burgh Castle, sailed 19ih September 1833. 

Tor the Inluiiti y . - 1 o rank tiom the 13th December 1833, Hie day of passing their 
public examination, piovidid the ships 011 which they eiuhaik sail fiom Giavescnd 
on 01 liefoic the Idili Match 1831. 

Crawford MUIord Wees, Amelia Thompson, sailed 1st March 1834. 

John Thomas D.ucoek, Asia, failed 15th Ftbcuaiy 183 1 ; ; r bailee Scott Dan- 
vegan Castlt, sailed 1th Match 1831; William Egertoii, Orwell , sailed HXh Mutch 
1834 ; William Momesnii, Asia, sailed IMh rehmmy 1834 , Colvin c<mar, Amlut 
Thompson, sailed 1st March 1834; John William Carnegie, A ua. sailed 15th rebiiury 
1834; Joseph Cbambeis, heptane, sail* d Hth M.mh 1834; Cluistopher HhsiII, diito 
ditto, Samuil Thomas Alexander Goad, ditto ditto ; Edward Pellew luuues, Dan 
vegan Cattle, sailed 1th March 1834, and Peter William Luaid, A ndromaclu, sailed 

rank^fimn 1 the final depailure of the ship on which the paragraph was ties- 
Pat, '\ViUi*am Kelly Wollen, pnra, pci Lord of th&Isle j, sailed from Portsmouth 4th 

1 'fl/i a n k ^ 1 1 0 m the sailing from Gravesend of the ship on which he embarked : 

\\ itliaui Chmtophei Lloyd, global ts, sailed Huh January 1834 

To rank fiom the date of the sailing of the Ship on which the para, was despatched ; 

Henry lonena Dani«l, pata- P« lit" ossa, sailed Ht Fehmarv lb34. 

To rank fiom the dates of the sailing fiom GUvemnd of the ships on ubicb ibey 

Cnih The e HonM)ie Kobeit Barlow Palmer Byrig, liarossu, salted 1st I'tbiuary 1934, 
wrnl Henry John Childe Sliakeapear, Hmaad, sailed 5ili rebrmuv 1831 

To rahk from Hie final depaitme of the ship on vvluch lie cmh.ukrd 

b.Uvwd M,rni C. ..ft- Citi, of Kdiubursh Bailed f.om , ' ’ . 

To rank from the sailing fiom Gravesend of the ship on which ‘lit' eviuuthed. 

Alexander Cane Boswell, Amelia Thompson, faded 1st Maid. 1834; W illidin hcott 
Dodgson, Dunvegau Vu^tla, sailed Uh Match 1834 ; Koheit Archibald fioUtr, Ontrll, 
Bailed loth March ib3i. 
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Memoiandum. - Cadet George Pennce, proceeding by the Barossa, was allowed* 
on account of severe illness, to postpone his depaitute without prejudice to his tank. 
Vide List ot Hank, No. 2 of 1S32. 

(Signed) W. ABiNGTON. 

Cadet Office, East India House , 1 2th March, 1834. 

(A line copy,) 

(Signed) W, CARTER, Asst. Secy. 
Fast India House, London, the 20 th Match, 1834. 

Vo. i of 13 j 3 Hunk of Assistant Surgeons appointed to Bengal, and proceeding 
by (he folio Wilis; ships ; via 

To rank frmn ih* dates of the sailing from Gravesend of the ships on which they 
embarked, and in the following older: 

Chailes Ja>n*s Davidson, City of Edinburgh , sailed 29<1 November 1833; James 
Mardonell, ditto ditto ; and William Duiihat, ill. D., La Belle Alliance, sailed 1 ith 
January 18 31. 

(Signed) \V. AB1NGTON. 
Cadet, Office, East India House, 12 th March, 1831, 

( 1 true copy,) 

(Signed) W. CARTER, Asat. Secy. 

East India House, London, the 29 th March, 1834. 


4ih September, 1834. 

No. 1R9 of 183 1 — The Hou’ble the Vice Piesident iu Council is pleased to make 
the following promotions : 

23th Regiment Native Infantry - Lieutenant George Miller lb he OnpMiu of d 
company, and Ensign (ieorge Ramsay to be Lieutenant, from the 23d Am usd, »8J1, 
in succession to Cuptam F B. R Oldfield deceased. 

65th Regiuient Native Infantry. -Ensign Richard Yates Brown Bush to be lieute- 
mint, from the 18th August 1834', vice Lieutenant R H. Durie deceased. 

The uuvvpired poitioii of the leave of absence obtained by Lieutenant Georgo 
Powell Austen, of the I8ih Regiment Native Infantry, iu General Otders No In, 
of the lOth September IBJ2, is cancelled from the 18ih Februaiy last. 

Ensign Johu Crooke Dougan, of the LOih Regiment Native Infantry, is permitted to 
proceed lo Van Dieman’s Land for two yeais, on medical certiiicate. 

Gunner and Acting Barrack Serjeant Hoiiert F*>rd is appointed an Assistant Over, 
seer tn the Department of Public Woiks, on the salary allowed for that rank, and 
attached to the Gowhaily Distnct 

Kissen Mohnn Mulltck is appointed an Assistant Overseer ill the Department of 
Public Works* on the salary allowed for that rank, Und attached to the 17th Division. 

No. 170 of 1831 —The Hon’ble the Vice President ill Council is pleased to make 
the following pioinolions and alteiation of rank: 

Cnvalry. — Lieutenant Colonel Stephen Reid to be Colonel, from 1st Sept. 1831, vice 
Colonel (Major General) Sir Alexander Knox, k. c. b., deceased. 

Major William Paitle to he Lieutenant Colonel, vice Lieutenant Colonel W. G. 
A. Fielding tei l red, with rank from the 7th July 1833, vice Lieutenant Colonel H. 
Hawtrey deceased. 

Major Arthur Warde to he Lieutenant Colonel, from the 1st Sept. 1834, vice Lieute- 
nant Colonel 8. Reid promoted. 

1st Regiment Light cavalry.— Captain James Fiknklln to be Major, fiom the 7th 
July 1833, vice Majoi W. Pattle pi mooted. 

2d Regiment Lrgbt Cavali y.— Capiaiu Charles Carmichael Smyth to be Major, and 
Lieutenant John Lofius I otleithanf to be Captain of a troop, from the 1st Sept. 1834, 
in succession to Major A Watde promoted. 

Supernumerary Lteuteuant Herbeit Poulton Voules is brought on the effective, 
tiieugih of the Regiment. 

ALTERATION OF RANK. 


Corps. 

Rank and names. 

To rank from 

In whoseroom 

Cavaliy. j 

Lt.-Col C. P. King... ) 


Lt. Col. W. G. 

4 til Lt. cy. 1 

Maj. J. W. Roherdeau > 

27th Apr. 1831 

A. FeUding, 

DiUo Vl i 

Captain S Nash, J 

retired. 


No. 171 of 183 1 .— Lieutenant James Roger Weston, of the Corps of Engineers, 
attached to the Great 4 ngonoiiietiic.il Survey of India, is placed at the disposal of the 
Major General Commanding the Foices 

J. STUART, Depy. Sec, to Govt. Mily. Dept. 
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GENERAL ORDERS RY MAJOR GENERAL J. WATSON, C. B. 

Head-Quarters , Calcutta , 1 a ? August , 1834. 

Lieut. -Col J. Dunn's Regimental Order of the 16th ultimo* appointing Lieut. 
R. Morrieson to act as Adjutant to the 52d Regt. N. I., during the absence, on skfc 
certificate, of Lieut, and Adjutant W. Martin, or until futther ordei*, 19 confirmed. 

Sergeant William Stevens, laboratory man in the Expense Magazine at Dum- 
Dum, is appointed Paik Sergeant, m the room of Sloes transferred to il.e Pension 
Establishment. 

Drill Sergeant William Cosgrove, of the 3d battalion of Aitilleiy, is appointed a 
laboratory man in the Expense Magazine at Dum-Dum, from the 98tli ultimo, iu 
the room of Heinsworth appointed Magazine Sergeant. 

1 he undermentioned officers have leave Of absence : 

7th Regt. Light Cavalry— Capt. B. T. Phillips, from 10th July to 1st November, 
to remain at tlie Presidency, on private affairs. 

69th Regt. N. I . — Lieut, W. S. Menteath from 45th September to 45th March 1835, 
to visit the Presidency, preparatoiy to applying for furlough to Europe, on private 
affairs. 


Head-Quarters , Calcutta, Id August , 1834 . 

Ensigns P, W. Luaid and E. N. Croft, of the Infantry, lately admitted into the 
service, are appointed to do duty, »he former with the 5Qih at Bariackpoie, and the 
latter with the 34ib Regt. N, I, at Midnapore, and directed to join. 

Head Quarters , Calcutta , 3d August, 1834. 

Surgeon D- Butter, M. D. of the 70th N. I , is directed to proceed to Muliye, and 
do duty with the 63d Regt until further orders. 

The undermentioned ofticeiB have leave of absence: 

5<Hh Regt. N. I.— Ensign A. Forbes, tioin 81st July to 1st January 1885, to visit 
the Presidency, on medical certificate, prepaiatory to applying for furlough to Europe. 

Sub Medical Department — Apothecary M. Burrett, from 8d July to 1st September, 
to remain 111 Calcutta, for the purpose of attending a subpoena from the Supreme Court. 

Head-Quarters , Calcutta , 4 th August, 1834,. 

The Meerut Division Order of the 30th June lost, appointing Captain H C. Boileau, 
of i he 28th Regt. N. to officiate as Deputy Judge Advocate at a European General 
Court Martial ordered to assemble at Agia, is confirmed* 

The Saugor Division Order orthe 17th ultimo, diiecling Sub-Conductor J. Wllsou 
to do duty at the Saugor Magazine, is confirmed as a temporary arraugenieut. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absences 

6th Regt. N. I. — Lieut.-CoL J. Nesbitt, from 7th August to 20th October, to 
remain at the Presidency, preparatory to applying for furlough to Europe. 

General Staff— Captain R. Becher, Asst. Ok- Mr., Gent, of the Army, from 28tU 
August to 28th October, to visit Cawnpore, on urgent private affairs. 

Head Quarters , Calcutta , 5th August, 1834* 

The undermentioned officers having been pronounced qualified in the Persian and 
Hindoostatiee languages by District Committees, are exempted fiom further ex- 
aminatioii, e.xceptthat by the Examiners of, the College of Fort William, which they are 
expected to undergo whenever Ihey may visit the Presidency : 

Lieutenant E. R. Lyons, of the 37th Regt. N- 1.; Ensign W. Lamb, of the 5Lst 
Regt. N, I. Lieutenant C. Davidson, o/ v the08lh Regt. N. I. ; Cornet T. L. Harlngtou, 
of the 3d Regt. Light Cavalry; and Ensign W Kennedy, of the 38tb Regt. N. I. 

Cornet T. L. Harlugton, of the 8d Regt. Light Cavalry, is appointed Interpreter 
and Quarter-Master to Hie Corps, in theropm of Lteut. R. S. Trevor, who has been 
permitted to resign the appointment. 

Ensign C, Crossmaii, of the 7 th Regt. N. I., who obtained leave of absence, on 
medical certificate, to proceed on the river, it* Gjenpral Orders of the 23d May last, 
is permitted to visit the Presidency on the same accouut. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta , 6th August, 1831 . 

An European General Conrt Martial will assemble at Cawnpore on or before the 
llthuf September 1834, foi jthe trial of Lieutenant-Colonel vV. H. Denuie, C. B. f of 
His Majesty's 13th Regiment (Light infantry,) and alt such prisoners as may be 
brought before it. 

The Couit to be composed as follows ; 
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President— Brigadier General R. Stevenson, C. B. 

Members.— 2 Colonels, 4 Lieutenant Colonels, 4 Majors, I Captains, 

Captain N Jones, Deputy Judge Advocate General of the Cavvnpore Division, will 
conduct (lie pioceeriings of the Court. 

Lieutenant Colonel Deunie is to he directed to proceed without delay to Cawnpore, 
and report his arrival to the Btigariier General Commanding the Division. 

Ewdences duly summoned hy the Deputy Judge Advocate General of the Cawnpore 
Division are to he ordered to attend. 

JBi igadier General Stevenson will he pleased to issue such further orders as may 
he necessary. 

'I he Eastern Frontier Order of the 24th ultimo, appointing local Lieutenant IL 
IngliB, of the Sylliet Light Infantry, to officiate as Interpreter to the Native General 
Court Maitial oidend to assemble at Sylhet, is confirmed. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence: 

23d Kegt N 1.— Captain J. Moule, from 22d August to 5tli October, to visit Simla, 
on private affairs. 

03d Regt. N. I.— Captain T. Reynolds, from 10th August to 31st October, to visit 
Ghazeeporc, on private affairs. 

The Major General in Command of the Forces is pleased to direct that the follow- 
ing General Order, which was issued to Hie Majesty's Regiments m India on the 29lb 
ult. be published to tbe Army : — 

Calcutta . 2$th July , 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 847.— At a General Court Maitial, reassembled at Fort William on Monday 
tbe 30th of June, 1831, Private Janies Bryan, of No. 3,01 Oapt. E. R. Bundle's com- 
pany, H. M 49th Regt. was arraigned on the following charges* — 

First Charge With being absent, without leave, fiom his quarters in Fort 
William, at tatlo roll call, on the night of the lTiti June, 1834, and continued absent 
until the 19th of the same month, when he was brought hark a ptisouer. 

Second Charge.—'* With mutinous conduct, in Fort William, on ihe 22d June, 
1834 and when in confinement for the foregoing offence, in having atiuek, with his 
clenched fist, Assist. Surg. Chas. Griffiths, of the H. C/s Service, doing duty wiih H. 
M/s 49th Regt., he ihe said Assistant .Surgeon being I lien in the execution of his 
office : at the same time saying, ‘ Take that, you old hugger, if this is not taken notice 
of, the next thing I’ll do, I Ml load my musket and shoot the (list ot them I come 
across/ or words to that effect/' 

Upon which charges the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding — “The Court, upon the evidence before them, are of opinion, that the 
privoper Private James Bryan, of No. 8, or Caplin E it. Bundle's company. His 
Majesty's 49th Regt., is guilty of the charges preferred against him. 

Sentence. — “The Court sentence the prisoner Piivate Janies Brjan, of No. 3. or 
Captain E. It. Rundle’s company, His Majesty's 49th Regt., to be tiansported to New 
South Wales for a period of (14) funrteenyears. 

Revised Sentence.— if The Court having re-considered their sentence,, and Ihe 
suggestions of the Major General Commanding the Forces, beg, .with much deference, 
to submit to the Major General, that the prisoner appears, from the long list of pre- 
vious convictions recorded against him in the proceedings, to be a man on whom various 
severe punishments have been repeatedly tried without effecting any amendment; and 
looking upon the prisoner as an incorrigible offender, the Court adhere to tbeir former 
sentence." 

Confirmed. 

(Signed) JAMER WATSON, Major Genl. in Command of the Forces. 

Remarks by the Major General. 

Tbe Court have not received the objeciion of the Major General in the seise meant 
to he conveyed. It was not to the se>erily of the punishment, but to its being the 
pursuit of the offender, tbe very object of bis offence. It is true he will find transpor- 
tation a condition vety different from what appaiently he expects, but tbe attainment 
of his object may not tend to repress offenders under a similar delusion. 

The prisoner Private James Bryan is to be delivered over to tbe Town Major of 
Fort l\illlarrr. 

By order of Major General Watson. 

(Slg&edj U. lORRENS, Colonel, Adjt. Genl, H. M. Forces in India. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 7th August , 1F3I. 

Ensign C. I. Hart non, of the 63tl» Regt. N. f„ having been declared hy the Ex ami 
neri<Hf the College of Fort William to be qualified for t\re duties of an interpreter, is 
exempted from further examination iu the Native languages. 
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The undermentioned offlceis have leave of absence: 

*29lh Regt N I. —Ensign C. A Morris, from 1st August to iOtli November, in 
extension, to enable him to rejoin Inecoips. 

40th Re»t. N, I, - Elision G F. Huso, fiom lltli July to 1 1 tb Oct. to proceed on 
4he river, on medical ceitificate. 

45th Regt. N ( - Lieut. T A. Hallulav, from 20th Jury to 20th Nov. to visit the 
r residency, on medical ceitificate, ptepataiory to submitting an application for fur- 
lough to Pm ope. 

19th Kegt, N. I. —Lieutenant J. Stubbs, fiom 20th September to Jflth January 
1PS5, to visit the Presidency, prepaiatoiy to submitting an application for furlough to 
Europe. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta , 9th August, 1834. 

l.ient. R. P. Pennefather, of the 3d Regt Light Cavalry, la permitted, at his own 
request, to resign the sit nation of Adjutant to the corps. 

l'he Mhow Station Older of the ipili ultimo, tiansfernng a supei numerary I asrar 
(formerly of the Pioneer Corps,) from (lie 16tb to the 8d Regt. N, I. to fill a vacancy in 
the latter corps, is confirmed. 

There being no qualified officer present with the 43d N. 1., Lieut. R. Ramsay, of 
the 10th Regiment, is appointed to officiate as Interpreter and Quartei -Master to that 
corps, during the absence of EnBimi E. K. Elliot, or until further ordcis 

The undei mentioned officers have leave of absence: 

25th Regt. N. 1.— Captain G. D. Johnstone, from 20th June to 7tli August, to re- 
main at the Presidency, on medical certificate. 

35th Regt. N. I.— Lieut. T. M E. Moorhouse, from I5tb August to 30th Oct , to 
visit the Piesidency, on his private affairs. 

Invalid Establishment —Captain R. Meiuies, from 22d Aug to 22d Oct., in ex- 
tension, to enable him to join ihe Companies of European Invalids at Chunar. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta , 11 th August, 1334. 

Petumber Sing, sepoy of ihe 05 lb Itegt. N. 1 . a patient in the Eye Infirmary , hav- 
ing been detla»ed unfit for fuither service, is transferred to the Pension Establishment 
from the 7th instant, on a stipend of 3 IW per mensem. 

T lie undermentioned officer lias leave of absence : 

7 2d Regt. IV . I. — Ensign E. vv. llavenscroft, from 5th August to 3lst August, in 
extension, to euabie him to rejoin. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta , 12 th August, 1831, 

finder instructions from It ^Excellency the Right Honorable the Commander m- 
Chief, the Major Getieial in Command _of the Forces is pleased to piohihit a pi notice 
which is understood to obtain in some Native Regiments under this Piestdencj, of 
allowing night guards to European officers ; this custom is unauthorized, and the 
Major Geneial, in directing its discontinuance, deems it necessary to declaie, that 
officers in command of Regiments will be held responsible that it is not tevived. 

The Dmapore Division Order of the 2d instant, appointing Captain A. WiUon.of 
the 84th Regiment Native Infantry, to officiate 3B Aid de-Camp to Brigadier Geneial 
W. Richards, C B., Commanding the Division, in the room of Lieutenant J. C, Lunis- 
dame on leave, is confirmed. 

The undermentioned officers having been pronounced qualified in the Persian and 
Hindoostanee languages by a District Committee, are exempted from further examin- 
ation, except that by the Examiners of the College of Fort Wiiliaui, which they are 
expected to undergo whenever they may visit the Presidency: 

Cornel W. Baker, of tpe Oik Regiment Light Cavalry ; and Ensign C. Hagart, of 
the 52<l Regt* N. 1. 

The undermentioned Native Doctors, lately admitted into the service from the 
Native Medical Institution, ate disposed of as folliows : 

Mandhow Laul to do duty under the Superintending Surgeon at Dinapore, 

Meer Jaunto do duty under the Superintending Surgeon at Cawnpore. 

Mohammud Naeem Kliaun Is appointed to the 45th Regt. N. I. at Muttta, in. the 
room of Hurloll invalided 

Ensign J. 8. Banks, ofthe38d Regt. N. I., Is appointed Interpreter and Quatter 
Master to the corps, in the room of Lieut. R. T. Sandemau, permitted to pioceed 
to Europe on furlough. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence : 

68th Regt. Infantry— Lieut.- Col. J. A. Hodgson, from 1st October to 81st January 
1835, to visit the Presidency, preparatory to submitting an application for fuilouglf 
to Europe. 
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84th ftegt- N. I.— Lieut. A. Ramsay, from I5tb August to 1 5tli December, th ex- 
tension, to enable bun to rejoin bis corps. 

60th Hegt N- L— Lieut. T. Riddle, from 15th August to 10th December, iu ex- 
tension, to remain at Bareilly, on medical certificate. 

3d Biigade Horse Artillery— Surgeon J. Coulter, from 29tb August to 10th October, 
10 Visit the Hills North of Deyrab, on private affairs. 

85th N. I. — Lieut, interpr. nud Qr. Ur. A. Fisher, from 5th Sept, to 5lh N ov , to 
■visit the Presidency, on private affairs, 

72d N. 1- — Liejit. C. H. Boisragon, from 2d Nov to 15th Feb 1895. to visit the Pre- 
sidency, preparatory to submitting an application for furlough to Europe. 

Invalid Pension Establishment.— Conductor K. Lockington, from 6tb Aug. to 6th 
May, 1835, to visit Kurnaul, on private affairs. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 13th August, 1834. 

At a Native General Gouit Martial, re assembled at Neemuch on Monday the 7th 
day of July 1884, Kisjieii and Chitnna, cloth merchants, registered as attached to (he 
Sudder Bazar, in ihe cautonment of Neemuch, were arraigned on the following chatge. 

Charge- - “ That the said Kisben and Cbimna did, iti partnership with utlieis, 
near fhe cantonment of Neemuch, some time between |be fltli of December 1833 and 
March 1884, purchase and receive from Bala, a Moorgeta, and otbeis, twelve nianudt, 
or thereabouts, of opium, plundered property, Kuowiug the same to have been obtained 
by robbery.” 

Upon which charge the Couii came to the following decision : 

Finding-—** The Court is of opinion Horn the evidence befoie it, that the priso- 
ners Kisben and Cbimna aie both guilty of the charge preferred against them. 

Sentence.—** The Court adjudges Kisben and Cbimna to sutler each of them 
Imprisonment for a period of seven (7) calender years, at such place as the authority 
confirming this sentence shall be pleased to direct.” 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) JAM&S WATSON, Major Gent. Ill Command of the EorceB, 

The prisoners are to be made over bv the Officer Commanding the Meywftr Field 
Force to the Superintendent at Ajmere, for the purpose of tbeie undeigoing the penalty 
awaided. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, l&th August, 1634. 

Tjie Major General Commanding the Forces is pleased to make the following re- 
moval : 

Lieutenant Colonel J. Holbrow from the 4th to 44th Reg!. N 1. 

Lienienant Colonel T# J. Afiquetll from the 44tb t#tbe 4th Regiment N. 1. 

The undermentioned individuals, wbp were nominated Hospital Apprentices in 
General Orders ef the 10ih March last, having fail e <U|o report themselves to the Su- 
perintending Surgeon* within whose circles of superintendence they aie severally rest, 
ding, are struck off the Hat of subordinate medical servants : 

Daniel Dutton, John Watkins, W. H. Byrne, Heniy Freeman, ^olin Dunn, Robert 
Collins, George Mytne, John Overitt, and John Augustus Hyde Bachman. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, 16 th August, 1834* 

An Furopean General Court Martial will assemble at Neemuch, at sticb time *a« 
the Brigadier Commanding may appoint, for the trial of Assistant Surgeon A. Storm, 
of the dlst Regt N. L, and such other Prisoners as may be brought before it 

The Brigadier Commanding the District will appoint the President and Members ; 
and Lieut, C P G. Ross, Deputy Judge Advocate General, will conduct the proceedings. 

. Lieutenant L. P. D. Eld, of the 9tb Regt. N. I* hatting been pronounced qualified 
-in the Persian and Htiidoosfanee languages by a District Committee, Is exempted from 
further examination except that b> the Examiners of the College of Fort William, 
which he will be expected to undergo whenever he may visit the Presidency. 

The Major General in Command of the Forces is pleased to make the following 
appointment : 

9ri Regt N. I. “Lieut. L. P D. Eld to be Interpreter and Quarter Master. 

The Benares Division Order of the 1st Inst., directing Meer Wnieer Ullee, Native 
Doctor, attached to the 66th Native Infantry, to proceed to Goruckpore, and do duty 
with the 7 th Regtaient, during the abieuce on leave of one of the Native Doctors of 
that corps, is confirmed. 

The unclerraenti«i»ed officer has leave of absence ? 

50th ReguNM.— Lieut, and Adjutant J. Saunders, from,} 1th AUg, to tltb Dec., to 
proceed on the river, on medical certificate. 
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Head Quartets, Calcutta, 18 th August , 1834. 

Deputy Assistant Commissary E Paisons, at present attached to the Delhi Maga- 
zine, is appointed to do duty under the ordeia of the Deputy Commissary of Orduauce 
at Ay i a. 


Head Quartets, Calcutta , %Olh August, 1834, 

The Regimental Oidei hy Major It. Blacknll, under da‘e the litb instant, appointing 
I lout. J H. Hampton to act uh Adjutant to t lie SOlh N. 1. during the absence on medical 
ceitnicate of Lieut, and Adjutant J. Saunders, is continued. 

the Agra Garrison Order of the 29 1 h nltitno, directing Assistant Surgeon C- McCur- 
dy to do duty in tile Hospital of His Majesty’s I3lh Light Infantry, is confirmed* 

Rim an W . L. Mackintosh, lately admitted into the seivice, is, at his own request, 
appointed to do duty with the 43d Ilegt. N. I at Barrackpoi e. 

The General Ordei of the 9th ultimo, appointing Conductor John Treahnm to the 
Arsenal of Fort MTU tain, is cancelled, and he is directed to lejom the Allahabad 
Magazine. 

Gunner Thomas Ryan, of the 3d company 5(h battalion of Aitillery, is transferred 
'to the down Maym's List, and appointed a laboratory man m the Expense Magazine at 
Dum Dnm, ftom the J3th insiaut, in succession to Stevens ptomoted to Paik Sergeant- 
Hospital A ppi entice M ilium Coles, attached to the General Hospital, ie discharg- 
ed fi mu the Service at ins own request. 

r i he Undermentioned oflltefs have leave of absence: 

Gth Kegl. N. I. — Lieut. M. Kettoe, from 30th September to 1st November, to 
visit Agia, on uigeni private affairs. 

19th Regt M L— Ensign Interpreter and Quailer Master J. C. Dougan, from I5th 
August to 15th Decemhei, to proceed on the river, and visit Benares, on medical cer. 
tilu.ife. 

*29ih Itegt. N. L— Lieut. G. W. Williams, r from Ifitb August to 1st Sept,, in exten- 
sion, to remain at the Presidency , on medical certificate. 

Euiopeau Itegt. - Lieut, and Adjutan* T. Lysaght, from 20tli Aug. to 20th Oct., to 
visit Hie Presidency, on urgent private affairs. 

2Mh Itcgt Nl. I.— Lieut. Col. T. Worseley, from 28 lb July to 1st Nov., to remain 
at Mhow, on piivate affairs. . 

13 th Regt. N I.— Lieut. J. E Biueie, ftom 1st Sept, to 1st Nov., to reniainat Agra* 
on pm. tie nffans, and to enable him to reioiu his corps. , 

30ih Regl. N. 1 — EiiMgn H Howorth, from 1st Scpl to 1st Jau , 1825, to visit the 
Pies»deiicy,l»repaut«>ry to submitting an application for furlough to Europe. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta , 22 d August, 1834 - 
'1 he following Ensigns, lately admitted Into the service, are appointed to do duty 
noth the corps specified opposite to thyir names: 

Ensign A. t B^well with ihe 19th Itegt. N. t.ht Barrackporc. 

Ensign C. Coisar with the 51th Reg!. N. F. at Bsutackpoie, 

Ensign C. SI. Rees with the 50ih Regt. N. I. at kfamwkpoie. 

The Major General In Command of the Forces is pleased to direct that the following 
General oidei, which was issued to His Majesty's Regiments in India oh the 8th. 
instant) be published to the Aimy: 

Calcutta , S th August, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

At a General Court Martial, le-assemhled at Fort William, on the 9th day 
of July, 1834, Piivate Lawrence Dolan, No. 540, of" His Majesty's 44th Regiment of 
Foot, was arraigned on Ihe followins chiuge : — 

(’barge With disgraceful and unsoldler like conduct, in having at Chlnsurah, on 
or about the morning of the 2fii|i of June 1984. stolen iliiee gold rings, and about 
twenty five rupees iu money, the propei ty of his comrade, Private Richard Keifh, of 
the said company and regiment, In hi each of the articles of war. 

Upon which chaige the court came to ibe following dtt bion : 

Finding - “ The Couit, upon the evidence before them, are of opinion, that 
the piisoner Piivate Lawieiice Dolan, No. 510, of His Majesty's 44lh Regr., i* guilty 
«t disgraceful and im&oldier like conduct, in having, at Chimmrah, «n or about Hie 
morning of the 26th of June 1834, stolen three gold rings, the properly of bis comrade, 
Piivate Richard Keith, of tl* said company and regiment, m breach of the articles or 
war ; but the Couit acquit the prison^ of the rest of the charge. 
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Sentence*—" The Court sentence the prisoner Private Lawrence Dolan, No. 510 
of H. M/s 44th Rest., to suffei m cojporal punishment of four hundred (400) lashes on 
his bare back, in the usual manner. 

Approved. The punishment to be indicted in such piopoi lion as the officer com- 
manding the 41th Rest, at Clmiaurah may deem proper, whithei the pi kroner is to be 
fbrwaided by the officiating Bi igade Major King’s troops, without delay. 

(Sgd.) J A MRS WATSON, Major-Genl. in Command of the Forces. 

By order of Major-General Watson, 

(Sgd.) J. ELIOTT, Asst. Adjt. Genl. of H. M. Forces in India. 

The Major General in Command of the Forces is pleased to (inert, ihal the follow- 
ing General Ordei, nbicli was issued to His Majc&iy’s Regiments m India on the i'tb 
iusiaul, be published to the Anny ; 

Calcutta, 0th August, 1831. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. a. At a Geueial Court Martial, re-asspinbled in Fort William on the I7th 

day of July 1834, Private Daniel Can, of No. 3 oi Captain E. K. Kititdle’s company, 
His Majesty’s 42d Regiment, was an.ugned on the following charges: — 

1st Charge* — “With uusoldiei -tike conduct in the barrack loom of his company, 
in Fort Wiliiatn, after his return from Chapel, on the jnoinmg of Sunday, the fUh July 
1834, m having wilfully broke a hi usque t, and one of the public lamps suspended fioni 
Uie toof of the barracks, both articles being the ptupjrty of the Honorable Company. 

2d Charge.— “ For having entered the room occupied by Coloi Sergeant Charles 
Kelly, of No. 5 or Captain Reynold's company, His Majesty’s 4fMh Regiment in 
Tort William, and there knocked bun down with Iris clenched list oil the morning ot 
the 6th* J uly 1834. 

Upon which charges the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding.—" I lie Coutt upon the eudence bctoie them, are of opinion, that the 
prisoner Biivafe Daniel Carr, of No. 3 or Captain E. R. bundle's company, His Ma- 
jesty's 49th Regt., is guilty of the charges pi ef erred against him. 

Sentence.—" Hie Court sentence the prisoner Private Daniel Carr, of No. 3 or 
Capt. E U Rundle'a company His Majesty’s lytli Ugt , to suffer colitaiy impi isounient 
for (A) calendar mouths, in such place as tlic Major Geneial Commanding HftiFoues 
may be pleased to direct; ami further to be put under stoppages not exceeding two. 
thirds of bis daily pay, to make good the musquet and lamp btoken by him.” 

Appioved and confirmed, 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Maj. Genl. m Command of the Fories. 

The prisoner is to undeigo the imprisonment awarded him m one of the ceils in 
Fort William. 

By order of Major Geneial Watson, 

(Sgd.) J. ELIOTT, Asst. Adjt. Genl. His Majesty's Foiccb in India. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 23 d August, 1834. 

The Major General m Command of the Forces Is pleased to direct, that the follow- 
ing General Oidn , which was issued to His Majesty’s Regis. in India on the 12th in- 
stant, be published to the Army : 

Calcutta , I ‘1th August, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No. 3-- — AtaGeueral Court Martial, assembled at Ghazeepore on Tuesday the 
27th of May 1834, Pnvate Martin Clair, of No, % oi ''apt. Bari ’a company, His Majesty's 
8d Regt., (or Buffs) was arraigned on the following charges 

Charge ~ “ vvuh highly unsoldier like conduct, to the piejudice of good order and 
military discipline : * 

“ 1st. In having, in a letter to the address of the Inspecting Geneial of the Station 
of Gbazeepore, dated May, 1831, preferred a malicious accusation against Lieut. - 
Colonel Cameron, bis commanding officer, by agitating an a/luir which be had skilled 
and disposed of, and by representing the measures pursued by bun on the occasion 
as unjust. 

“ 2d. In having, on this occasion, brought forward an. accusation which forms iio 
grievance or cotp plaint oh the part of the said ptivate Martin Clair, hut which is solely 
done to suit fils K^iriMDaficlous purposes." 

Upon whietl Cburges the Court came to the following decision : 

Ftwli&g.—' ‘^T&e Cnuit, upon the evidence before U, finds the prisoner. No 771, 
Privajte Martin Clair, of No. 2 or Captain Ban’s company. His Majesty’s 3d (or Buffs) 
Regiment- M 

“ On the first charge, guilty. 

“ Oit the Btcond charge, guilty. 
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Revised Sentence .— The Court sentences tbe prisoner* No. 771, Pilvale Martin 
Clan, of No 2 or Captain Bair's company, His Majesty's 3d Regiment, (or Buffs) to 
suffer solitary imprisonment for the period of six (6) calendar months, In such place 
as the auihoiiiy conflimmg this sentence may be pleased to appoint.” 

Approved and confirmed : tbe imprisonment to be calculated fiom the date of the 
sentence. 

(Sign'd) JAMES WATSON, Maj. Genl. in Command of tbe Forces. 

Th** officer commanding the division will be pleased to order the prisoner to proceed 
to Chuuar under a proper escort, these to undergo the punishment awarded biuou 

By order of Major General Watson, 

(Signed) J. ELIOTT, Asst. Adjt. Genh H. M. Forces in India. 


The Major General in Command of the Forces is pleased to direct, that the follow, 
inn General Older which was issued to His Majesty's Regiments m India on tbe 14th 
instant, be published to the Aitny : 

Calcutta , lAth August, 1834. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

No 4 At a General Court Martial, held at Ghazeepore on the RRh day of 

June 1834, No. 291, Private Job n Reynolds, of No. 3 or Captain Chiistie's company. 
His Majesty's 3d Regt., (or Buffs) was arraigned on the following charge : — 

Vhtnge.- " With having, in the military cantonment of Ghazeepoie, on the after' 
noon o I the 31st day of May 1834, unlawfully and maliciously slabbed, jyilh a bayonet. 
Fan, a camp followei , attached to His Majesty's 3d Regt , (or Bnfft) with intent to 
maim, or do some other gitevuus bodily harm to the said Pao, camp follower. 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following derision : 

Fmrttnf** - “ The Court, upon the evidence before it, buds the prisoner, No. 291, 
Private John Reynolds, of No. 3 or Captain Christie's company, guilty of ibechaige 
preferred against him. 

Sentence.—" The Court sentences the piisoner, No. 291, Private John Reynolds, 
of No. 3 or raptain Christie's company, His Majesty's 3d Regt , (oi Buffs) to suffer 
death, by being hanged by the neck until he is dead, 

“ The Court being of opinion, that the particular circumstances of Hie case do not 
require that the judgment ot death shall be executed on the prisoner, and having, as 
above, entered judgment ot death ou lecord against him, does order the Prisoner, No. 
291, Ptivate John Remolds, His Majesty's 3d Regimeut, (or Buffs) to be trauspoi ted as 
a felon to New South Wales for life.” 

Approved, 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Major Genl. in Command of tbe Forces. 

I concur. (Signed) C. T. METCALFE. 

1 concur. (Signed) W. BLUNT. 

Tlienfficer commanding Benares Division will be pleased to direct the prisoner 
Private John Reynolds to be sent down to the Presidency, under a suitable escort, 
with instructions that he be delivered over to the Town Major ot Fort William. 

By order of Major General Watson, 

(Signed) J. ELIOTT, Asst. Adjt. Genl. H. M. Forces In India. 


Ensign H. J. C. Shakeapcar, lately admitted Into the Service, is appointed to 
do duty with the 56th Regt N. f. at Dmapoie. 

The undei mentioned officers have leave of absence : 

35th Regt N. I- Capt. T. Seaton, from fltb August to 15th Oct., to visit tbe Pre- 
sidency, on private uffailb. 

41st Regt N. I. — Captain G. Watson, from Iflth September to 15th November, in 
extension, to remain at the Presidency, preparatory to applying for permission to 
retue funn the Seivice. 

1 5t li Regt. N. 1.— Lieut. W. lnnes, from 10th November to loth February 1835, 
to visit the Presidency, preparatory to applying for furlough. 

67th Regt. N. I -Lieut, Interpreter and Quarter Master W. B. Thomson, from 
15th November to 15th February 1885, to visit the Presidency , oil private affairs. 

7i)th Regt N. I— Lieut, Interpreter and Quarter Master F. Jettieys, from 4tt* 
August to 4th November, to visit Benares and Cbuprab, on medical certificate. 
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Head Quarters, Calcutta, 5.5th August, 1834. 

Alii General Court Martial, assembled at Diuapore on the Utu day of July 1834, 
Privates John Boyle and I'atiick Bedford, of the H. C.'a F.uiopean Regt. wt'ie arraigned 
on the following charge : 

Charge—" With having, on the 4th of June 1834, about the bouts of ft or 10 
o'clock m the forenoon, in company with another peison, unknown, entered the duelling 
house nt Soomonkie and Sumtn.irwho, native Women, situated in the village of Sultan- 
poor, near Diuaporr, and having then and there seized and put hi bodily feat the said 
Suinmarwbo, and broken open a chest, fioin which they, m one or either of them, did 
feloniously steal and tarry a\vav one silver necklace of the value of to fhpees, font 
small silver Wrist bangles or ornaments of the value of 4 lupees, one othei silver wust 
bangle or orharftent of the value of 4 ifipees, and copper pice to the amount ot value 
of 15 sicca tupees. Hie same being the property of the said Soomonkie and the savd 
Suimnarwlm, or one or either of them .’' 

Upon which Charge the Conn came to the following decision : 

Finding - “ The Court, having maturely weighed and considered the evidence 
brought forward in support of the piosecutiou, together with what ihe prisoners have 
urged in their defence, and the evidence in support of it, ate of opinion, that the 
prisoners John Boyle and Patrick Bedford, Privates of tli e European Regiment, aie not 
Guilty of the Charge pieferred against them, and do accordingly acquit them ibeie.ot.” 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Major Genl. in Command of the Forces. 

The prisoneis Private® John Boyle and Patrick Bedford are to be released from 
conflhemeiit, and directed to return to then duty. 

The Sirbliid Division Order of the fith instant, directing Hospital Siewqid John 
Hampton, of the Euiopeau Regiment, to continue doing duty in the Hospital of the 
Artillery it Kuruaut unlit the invalids of the season move tow-aids the President} , is 
confirmed. 

An exchange of appointments Is sanctioned between Condurtois William Hunt, 
junior, and George Forrest; the former is accordingly posted to the Expense Magazine 
at Dum-Dum, tfhd the latter to the Arsenal of Fort William. 

Corporal George Levers, of the European Regiment, Is transferred to the t own 
Major's List, and appointed a laboratory man In the Arsenal of Foit William. 

The Rajpootana District Older of the nth Inst , directing ihe assembly of a Native 
General Court Martial at Nusseerabad and appointing Capt w. Macuer, of the 4th Regt. 
L. C-. to act as Deputy Judge Advocate General, is conrttmed. 

Ensign R. Spencer, of the 26th Regt. N. I,, having been pronounced by a District 
Committee qualified for the duties of an Interpreter he is exempted fioin fmther 
examination, except at the College of Foil William, Which he will be expected to 
undeigo whenever he may visit the Presidency. 

Assistant Surgeon J, Macdonelt, at present at the General Hospital, is directed to 
proceed to Dmapore, and place himself under the orders of the Superintending Sur- 
geon of that station. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence ; 

Station Staff— lleut. W. E. Hay, Major of Brigade, Agra, fiom 25th August to 25th 
August 1835, in extension, to remain at Simla, on medical certificate. 

6th Regt. N 1. — Capt. T. Birkett, from 15th Oct. to I5tli Oct. 18S5, to visit Simla, 
on medical ceitiflcate. 

74th Regt. N. I.— Lieut, Intr and Qr- Mr. M. Huish, from 3f»th Oct. to 30th Feb. 
1S35, to visit the Presidency, and apply for furlough 

Head Quarters , Calcutta , 5Qth August, 1634. 

The Major General m Command of the Forces is pleased to make rhe following 
removals : > 

Eient.*Col w, R, c. Costley from the 2ftth to the 18th Regt. N I. 

jLlcwt.-Col. E. F. Water®, (op furlough) from the 63d to The 2 ftth Regt. N. I. 

Ensign D. 8. Beck la removed from the 73d to the 68th Regt. N. 1. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta , 57th August , 1834. 

With the sanction of His Excellency the Right Honorable thp Commander in 
Chief, the Major (Several in Command of the Forces is pleased to cancel the General 
Order of the 8tb 1828, empowering Officers Commanding Stations to extend, 

for a period, leave ^absence to officers who may exceed the indulgence originally 
gtanted to them in General Orders, and to direct, when an Officer may be compelled 
by unlooked for or unavoidable circumstances to overstay his leave, that the application 
for extension be addressed to Head Quarters, accompanied by a statement of the causes 
which may have precluded his rejoining within the proper period. 
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Lieut. Colonel R. C. Andree’s Regimental Older of the llth instant appointing Lieut. 
H, J. McGeorge to officiate as> Inteipietn and Quaiter Master to the 7t li Ui-gt. N.J, 
donna; the absence on leave of Lieut, iuterpi etei , and Quaiter Master H. Huddleston! 

is confirmed 

The Agiaand Vluitia Frontiei Older of the 6th instant, appointing Assistant ^or»e<m 
I'. Stott to take medical charge of the wing of the 15'h Regt. N. I , during its stipula- 
tion from the Head Quartets of the corps, is continued. 

Quarter Master Seigeant Henfy Hughes, of the Pth Regt. Light f’avaliy, is appointed 
B-i/ai Sergeant at NiiBseerahad in the mom of Pensioner Sergeant William Bowman, 
who has resigned the situation, 

I lie undermentioned olficeis have leave of absence : 

eflth Regt N. I —Lieut Colonel J A. Hodgson, trout 1st July to 1st October, to 
t emails ai Mij^oone, ou medical ceititicaie 

btli Regt. L c. — Lieutenant and Adtutant J. Mackenzie, from 14th August to 14th 
October , in proceed on llie rivei, and to Bennies, on medical cemftcate. 

65ih Kegt. N. I. - Ensign C. I. damson, from 12th August to 3Ut December, in 
extension, tu enable to rejoin. 

I ft: ad Quarters^ Calcutta , 29th August, 183 1. 

Quattpr Master sergeant James HrtWklns, of the 4Jd. is appointed Sergeant Major 
to the 44th R egt. N I at Bai eilly, vice V>all promoted to Sub Conduitoi. 

Sergeant Samuel Shannon, of the late Pioneer Corps, and now doing duty with 
the 3d N. I , is appointed Quaiter Mastei Setgeaut to the 42<i Kejjt, N l, at Delhi, vice 
Hawkins 

Coipmal William Wise, of the European Regt , and Gunner W N. Dodd, of the 3d 
company Vh battalion of Artilleiy, aie tiansferred to the Town Mn|oi f * List, promoted 
to the i, ink of Ser leant, aiid appointed to fill existing vacant ies~ the tormei as Quaiter 
Master Set geant *o the 5tfth, and the latter as Quarter Mastei Sergeant to t lie 67tk 
Regt V, 1 

Quaitei Master Sergeant Dodd will proceed to D» nap ore and do duty with the 56th 
N l at that station mini the arrival there of the 67th Regt. in the course of the en- 
suing Relief, 

The undermentioned ofh cei s have leave of absence : 

fllth Regt N. I - Lieut F. Knyveit, from 15th Oct. to 15iU Jan 1835, to remain 
at Dwiapore, oti urgent pi ivate affairs, and to rejorn his Regiment a? Saugor. 

64ih N. I Ensign J. Flyter, from 1st 8ept. to 3t»tJan. 1835, to visit Dlnagepore, 
on utgent private affairs. 

74th N I — Ensign D T. Pollock, from 1st Oct. to 1st Dec. to visit the Presidency, 
for the purpose of appealing before the Examiners of the College of Fait William. 

1 7 1 ii Regt N. t - Ensign J g D. Tulloch. from 2ist Aug. to 1st Nov. in extension, to 
enable him to pun lus Regiment at Nus9eerabad. 

oiHh Regt N. 1 — Lieut. C. R. Rrowue, from id Sept, to 2d Nov. in extension, to 
remain at Dtlbi, on piivate affaiis. 

Pith Regt N l.~ Lieut Col. W. W. Moore, from 20tb Oct. to 20th Feb. 1835, to 
visit the Piesidency, on medical ceitificatc, preparatoiy to applying for furlough to 
Europe, on account of his health. , 

1st Regt. N 1 -Lieut. F Coiner, from 15th Oct. to 15th Feb. 1835 to visit the 
Presidency, preparatory to applying for fui lough to Europe. 

Head Quartets, Calcutta , 3Qth August, 1834, 

With the sanction of Government the following Relief of the undermentioned com- 
panies of Foot Artillery will take place on the dates specified: 

3d company 5th battalion, from Dum.Duin to \ To commence (heir march via, 
Dinapore /the new road, 1st November 

4th ditto 5th ditto, from Dum-Dum to Benares. J1834. 

2 d ditto 1st ditto, from Dinapore to Dum Dum. | When relieved, to proceed to 
1st (htto 1st ditto, from Benare^to Dum [Dum Dmn by the toute that will 
Gum- w J be furnished. 

Under instructions from Government, the Major General in Command of the 
Forces is pleased to direct Assistant Surgeon E, W. Claiributt, at present attached to 
the 4th battalion of Aiiillery at Dum Dmn, to proceed to Bitrdwati, and to act as 
Civil Surgeon at that station, during the absence on leave of Assistant Suigeou G. N. 
Cheek. 

The leave of absence granted to Assistant Surgeon C* Llewellyn, of the 35tu Regi- 
ment Native Infnntiy, in General Orders of the 18th ultimo, is cancelled. 

Colonel T. P. Smith's Regimental Older of the 20ib instant, appoiu'ing Lieut. 
W. ghortreed to act as Adjutant to the European Regt , dui mg the abseuce on leave 
of Lieut, and Adjutant T. Ljeaght, it coullimed. 
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The Meerut Division Order of the 12ih instant, directing Assistant Surgeon J, H. 
W, Waugh to proceed to Allyguth, and to assume medical charge of the 404 li Kegt.. 
N. I., is continued. 

Capt 3 Nicolson’e Regimental Older of theistb instant, appointing Lieut. T. Moore 
foAct aa Adiuiant i<vtbe 8th Kegi. Light Cavalry, dumig ti e absence on leave of Lieut, 
and Adjutant J Mackenzie, is confirmed. 

Gunner George Breton, of the Kegt. of Artillery, is directed to proceed to Uhapore, 
and do duty under the older* of Major R. Powuey, Agent for the Manufacture of 
Cuupowdei, until further ordeis. 

I'he leave of absence grained to Capt. G, R. Birred, of the ilih Regt. N. I , in 
General Oidetsof the *2(J<b July la't, is cancelled at the request of that oflicer. 

The under mentioned ofhcers have leave of absence : 

48th Rcgt, N. I.— Lieut, H. Stone, ftuin IPth August to T8t)i November, to vui! 
Cherra Poontee, on medical certificate.— N. B This cancels the ti expired portion 
of the leave granted to Lieut. Slone in Genera) Ordeis of the 3ut May Iasi. 

At a Native Genera! Court Martial, assembled at flylhet on Thursday the 7(h of 
Antrim iflii, Jernadar Cbowbah Sine, 1 1th or Syibet Lijjht Infantry, was arraigned on 
the billowing chaige*;— 

Fnst — “ For having, when in command of the Jail Guard at Sjlbet, on or about 
the -24th of April 1834, sent two sepoys from his Guard across the river Suuuah, with 
orders to biin® to him Lile Obajo, TUeba BuUugba, of Mtmueepore, and detaining 
the ' said Lile Dhajo in his Guard until he gave secunty for his re appearance ihe 
following morning. 

Second- 41 For extolling from the aforesaid Lile Phajo the sum of Sicca Rupees 
forty tw<» and eight Rupees weight of silver. 

Upnti which charge's the Couit came to the following decision : 

Finding . — “ The Court, upon the evidence before them, are of opinion that the 
prisoner Jemadar C.howbah Sing, of the Sylhet Light Infantry , is 
" On the first charge, guilty. 

“ on the second charge, guilty. 

Sentence — “ 1 lie Court sentence the prisoner Jemadar Cbowbah Sing, of the 
Sylhet Light Infantry, to be discharged from the Service.’* 

Approved and Confirmed. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Major Geni in Command of ihe Forces. 

Th« prisoner is to toe paid up and discharged from the date on which this older 
ii received and published at Syibet 

By outer of Major General Watson, 

3. ft. LUMLEY, CoL Adjt* Gcni.of the Aimy, 



GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS , 5c. 

ORDERS BY THE HONORABLE THE VICE PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 
Judicial and Revenue Department, the 8th September 1854. 

The Honor Able the Vice President 111 Council is pleased to make the following 
appointments : 

Mi W. Dampier, Civil and Session judge of Dinagepoii*. 

Mr. J. W Kirk* 1 1 8 , Additional Prim ipal Sudder Ameen in Z til ah Behar. 

Bae Pnrsnnnulh Rose, Principal Judder Ameen at Baduirgunge. 

The follow i u nr ofhcei s t'ave obtained leave of absence from Hnir stations : 

Mi. E. Lee Warner, roimmssioner of Revenue and Circuit o! l|ie 12th or Monghyf 
Division, to the 2(fili December next, on puvule affairs, in extension of the leave 
granted to him on the 1 4 th Novemhei last. 

Mr. W Dent, officiating Judge of Hooghlv, for one month, on medical cemfliate. 

Mr. Thomas W\att, ofiinating Civil and Session Judge o! Mjmnujiug, ior fouiteeti 
da>9, on piivaie affam 

Mr. M. It. Gubbms, Assistant to the Piiucip.il Magistrate ami Collector of the 
Hninnnali Division of (he Debit remtniy, foi two mouths, on pc ivate aftairs 

Dr. W B. O’Shaiignessy, officiating Assistant Surgeon of Rtbar, to the 1st 
proximo, on pi lvate affans, in continuation of the leave gi anted to him on the -1th 
ultimo. 

The Honorable Hie Vice Piesideut in Council is pleased to make the following 
appointments : 

8ih Sept km n pr, I S3 4 . 

Captain T. Dickinson to officiate as Ootnrnissionei of Airakan till furthei orders. 

J f5 1 11 Srptemhph, 1834. 

Mr. c. W. Smith to officiate as a Judge of the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adaulut at the Presidency. 

Mr H. F. James t<» officiate as Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Moor* 
shedahari 

Mr F Louis ditto ditto at Siihevwnu. 

Mr. M w, rarrutheis to exercise U»e powers of Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector in Zillali Mytnensing. 

Mr, II. I. F. Berkley, Principal Sudder Ameen at Bareilly. 

Mian Behadui Khan, Sudder Ameen at Bareilly. 

The following Olliceis have obtained leave of absence from thwr stations; 

Mr, E fume, Magistrate and Collector of Humeerpoie. foi two months, on 
pm ate attain, to visit the Presidency —Mr T. P woodcock will officiate as Magistral 
and Collector of Humccrpoie until fiuther orders. 

Mi. W. Ogilvj, nffi«i?tlng Magistrate and Collector of Futtehpore, for three 
months, on medical certificate.— Mr. II. Armstrong will officiate as Magistrate and 
Pollectoi, and Mr. E. 11. MoilanU will officiate as Jomi Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector at Futii hpoie. 

Mr. K MacKinnon, M. D., Assistant Surgeon of the cn il station of Tithoot, foi 
tinee mouths, to proceed to the Presidency* on pnvate afl.nis 

Kazee Jelauluddeu Mahomed, Pnncipa! Suddei Ameen in Zillah Mymensmg, fur 
five months, in addition to Hie approaching Dusseiah Vacation. Sumhoouauth Majoom- 
d.ir will officiate as Piincipal Sudder Ameen, and Moulavee Ally ltezah will officiate as 
.Sudder Ameen at Mjuiensing. 

Kazee Molm mined Faiq, Piincipal Sudder Ameen at Beeibhoom, foi twtnH five 
days, in addition to the approaching Dusseiah Vacation, 

Monlavce Ubdool Wahed, ofticialiu/r additional Suddei Ameen at 1 nliool, for 
one month, in addition to the nppioaifiiug pitBseiah Vacation. 

22 IV ScPl EMBER, D34, 

I he Honorable the Vice Pteetdent in Council is pleased to make the following 
appointments : 

Mi J H. Batten, Assistant under the Commissioner of Revenue and Ciicuit of 
the 1st or Meciut Division, lo have effect from lBt Novemhei next. 

Mi. T. K. Davidson to nifir lale as ru il and Session Judge of Zillah Bchar. 

The following ofiiceis have olmnucd leave ot absence Horn then stations: 

Sit James Hariington, Bart., Civil and Session Judge of Patna, for one mouth, on 
private affairs, during the approaching Dusserub vacation. 

Mr IJ. Nifebet, Judge of Purueah, for one month, on private affnns 

Mr. R. Williams, Magistrate and Collector of Buckergunge, foi one mouth, on 
private affairs, , 
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Mr. R. Barlow, civil and Session Judge of Rajesliabye, for one month, on pri- 
vate aflTait b, from the 12th instant. 

Mi l. B. Beale, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Goruckpore, for two 
months, on pnvate affairs. Mi. A. P. Currie has been appointed to officiate for Mi. 
Beale. 0 

Mr H C. Metcalfe, Assistant to the Mngistiate and Collector of Ghazeepoie, for 
one month, «u medical cemficate, in extension of the leave granted to him on the 
28 th July last 

Mi. J. <*. Vos, M. D., officiating Assistant Surgeon of Banda, for five mouths, on 
medical cerilficaie, in extension of the leave granted to him «n the 10th Febiuaiy last. 

Mohiimimid Khoisheid Kbaii, 1st Sudder Aureen of Moorshedahad, during the ap- 
pioactriug Dnsserab vacation. 

The orders of |he officiating Commissioner of the Uth or Patna Division, direct- 
ing Mr <> F Moulton to officiate as Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector at Slier- 
gliotty, and of i fie officiating Commissioner of the 10tli or Chittagong Division, 
diletting Mr. 11. M. Skinner to officiate as Magistrate and Collector of Chittagong, 
aie approved. 


2»ih September, 1834. 

The Honorable the Vice President m Council is pleased to make the following 
appointing nts ; 

Mr. A. Grote, Assistant under the Commissioner of Revenue and Ciicuit of th« 
l&th or Calcutta Division. 

Mr. J. Maheil), ditto ditto of the 3d or Fun uckabad ditto. 

The following Officers have obtained leave of absence from their Stations : 

Mr. C. It. Martin, Civil and Session Judge of Sylhet, for two months, on medical 
ceitifleate. 

Mr. H. Millett, Civil and Session Judge of Burdwan, for fifteen days, on medical 
ceiilficate. Mr. J. Cuilis will conduct the duties of Mr. Milieu's office duiirig his 
absence. 

Mr. W. It Tyler, Magishate and Collector of Muttra, for six months, for the pur- 
pose of visiting Calcutta and Madras, on private affairs. Mr. C. Allen will officiate as 
Magistrate and Collector of Muttra, and Mr. H, W. Deane will officiate as joint Magis- 
tiate and Deputy Collector of that District. 

Mr, I. H. Kympson, Assistant to the Magistiale and Collector of Mirzapore, for 
one month, on private aflaus, in extension of the leave granted to him by the Com- 
missioner. 

Mouluvee Mahummud Rookh 06deen, Acting Principal Sudder Atneen of Purneab, 
during the period of the Dusserah vacation. 

'the orders of the Officiating Commissioner of the 16th of Chittagong Division, 
granting leave of absenee to Mr. F. J. Halliday, Joint Magistiate and Deputy Collector 
of Noacolly, for one mouth, and directing Mr. F. B. Kemp to officiate foi Mr. Halliday 
are appioved. 

C. MAC8WEEN, Secy, to Govt, 


Fort William, General Department, 8th September, 1834. 

The appointment by the Sudder Boaid of Revenue at Allahabad of Mr. Geoige 
Blunt, to take charge of the Patrol and Preventive Establishments of the Agra Cus- 
toms District, is continued. 

15th September, 1884. 

The Right Hon'ble Lord Viscount Exinouth, Assistant to the Magistrate and Col- 
lector of Etawah, is permitted to proceed to England, for one year, on uigent private 
affairs, from (he dale of his crnli.rkaiion. 

Messis. Henry Godfrey Astell and Henry Case Bagge reported their anival as Wri- 
ters on this Establishment, the former on the 10th and the latter the Iltb instant. 

22d September, 1834. 

His Excellency the Right Honorable the Governor General of India in Council 
was pleased, on the 36tb August last, to cancel the appointment made on the 1st Feb- 
ruary last, of Mr. Church to be Resident Councillor at Prince of Wales’ Island, 
and to officiate as Governor of that Island, 8 ingapoor and Malacca, and to make the 
following appointments in lieu thereof : 

Mr. 8. F. Bouham, Resident Councillor of Singapoor, to officiate as Governor of 
the United .Settlements of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapoor and Malacca, duiing 
Mr. Murchison's absence. 

Mr. R. G. Wmgrove to officiate as Resident Councillor at Singapoor, until Mr. 
Bonham shall be relieved t>y the return of Mr. Murchison. 

Mr. J. W. Salmond to be Resident Councillor at Prin:e of Wales’ Island. 
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Mr. Arthur Grote. Writer, is reported qualified for the Public Service by pro- 
Science in two of the Native languages. 

Mr G. J. Siddohs, Collector of Customs at Calcutta, is permitted to be ahspnt 
from his office for a period of one month, from the dale of hit quilling Calcutta. 
Mi. Walker will conduct the business ofthe office during Mr. Slddona’ absence. 

His Excellency the Right Honorable the Governor General and the CoUnril of 
India will einbaik at Fort Si. George in progress to the Presidency of Foit William 
on or about the 15th day of October next. 

It is therefore ordered that all olficial communications, which ate required to he 
made to i lie Governor General in Council, and which cannot he despatched *o as to 
leach the Presidency of Fort St. George by the date above mentioned, be directed 
to the Presidency of Fort William. 

As I he embarkation, however, of His Loidshlp and Council may possibly be 
ilelaved bejond the date above specified, it is hereby notified to the several Officers 
who h.ive been in direct correspondence with the Supreme Government, that they 
are lequired to forward duplicates of all communications of an emergent or un- 
poitaut nature to the address of the Governor General in Council at Fort St. George, 
and to continue to forward such duplicates until the anival ot His Lordelnp and 
Council at Fort William shall he notified. 

The Honorable the Vice President in Council will he requested to issue the neees* 
sary orders on all communications which may be addressed to the Coventor General 
In Council arid received at Fo»t William while llis Lordship is on the passage to 
that Piestdency and which cannot be conveniently deferred until his arrival •, and all 
authorities, Cn il and Military, are required to pay prompt obedience to the ordeis 
which rnav be so issued 

Ry order of His Excellency the Right Honoiable the Governor General of 
India in Council. 

(Signed) W. IL MACNAGHTEN, OtTg. Chief Secretary. 

Ootacamund, the IO//a August , 1834. 

H. T. PRINSEP. Secy, to Govt. 

29 rn September, 1834. 

Mr. Thomas Kirkman Lloyd having exceeded the period within which, under the 
Orders of the Hon'bie the Court of Directors, he ought to have qualified himself In the 
Native Languages for the Public Service, has been ordered to return to England. 

Messrs. John Moncktoii Hay and George Loch have respectivey leported their 
arrival, as Writers mi this Establishment, on the 25th instant. 

published by older of the Ilonouiablc the Vice Pipsident in Council, 

C. MACS WEEN, Secy, to Govt 


Fort William, Political Department, 4th Sept. 1834. 

Mr. William Gorton, Agent to the Governor General at Benares, has obtained ati 
extention of leave of absence for six weeks, or to the 1st of January next. 

Mr. C. Garstiu, Assistant to the Agent to the Governor Geiieial in theSaugor and 
Neihudda 1 erriioiies, has obtained leave of absence for eighteen mouths, to proceed 
to Ibe Cape of Good Hope, for the benefit of his health. 

25 r a Srptbmbbh, 1881. 

The Honorable the Vice President in Council has been pleased to permit Mr. G. T„ 
Lushmgton to repair to the Presidency, on the abolition of the Bhurtpore Agency, with 
the view of proceeding to, England, on account of ill health. 

C. E. TREVELYAN, Deputy Sec. to the Govt. 


Fort William, Financial Department, 2*2d Sept., 1834. 

Mr. J. A. Dorm, Deputy Accountant General, is permitted to be absent from his 
duties fora period of one month, to enable him to proceed to the Sand Heads foi the 
benefit of ins health, ibe leave is to take effect from tbe date of his making over 
charge of his oftice. 

H. T, PR1NSEP, Secy, to the Govt* 


Ecclesiastical Department, 22d Sept., 1834. 

The Reverend J. C. Proby. Joint District Chaplain at Meerut, is permitted to be 
absent from his Station for one month, fiotn tbe 9th proximo, to visit Mussoorle, on 
pilvate affairs. 

Mr. w. H. Abbott, the registrar of the Archdeaconry, Is permitted to proceed to 
Penaug, on leave, on account of ptivate affairs. 

H. T. PR1NSEP, Secy, to Govt. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 

BY THE HONORABLE THE VICE-PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Foki William; 4i h Skitrmbkr, 1K14. 

No. 172 of lS34.--ln conn nuai ion of General Oi ders Gove/ nor General No. 84, 
of7ib May 1880, tbe Hnn’ide (he Vice- Pi esiUent in Couucil, vvith a view of checking 
Srreguiaf ny m the fi arikmg of letiei e uiirtei the privilege enjoyed by Camp followeia 
of a ceitam class, is pleased In dueci ihe publication oi the following additional niles, 
and lo enjoin that they he stnctly obseived hv parties concerned : 

On alt tetteis of camp followers (be word “ mustered” shall be inserted before the 
individual's designation whose letter is franked; for instance, “From Peer Khan, 
rnustei ed Biitsue Regiment N. I.’' 

Whenever a soldier’s oi camp follower’s letter is franked, it shall be entered in the 
Flanker’s Public Dak Book, and sent with it to the Post office. 

No letters ol ihe above description will be received at any post office for transmi- 
ssion fiee ot postaee. unless the foiegoing rules are ainctly obseived. 

All officers authoi ized t<» frank aic cautioned to limit the exercise of that pimlege 
to letters of the deset iption laid down m Geueial Oideis under date the 7th May 
1830, quoted above. 


i3rn Srptbmbkr, 1834, 

No. 173 of 1834. —The Hon’ble the Vtce-H resident in Council is pleased to make 
the following appointments : 

Captain Charles Hamilton , of the 224 Best*. N. I., to be Superintendent of Family 
Monev and Pay Master ot Pensions in Oude and Cawnpore. 

Assistant Siiigenn Allan Gilmore, M. D., to officiate in medical charge of the 
Civil Station ot Shahahad. 

The undermentioned officer is brought on the elTectne strength of the Corps of 
Engineers on this establishment, from the date expteiacd opposite u> his name ; 

Engineers.— 2d Lieut. Lautence Hill, 12th August 183 1 , in succession to 1st Lieut, 
S. Matlock deceased. 

Mr, '1 homas Leokie is admitted to the service, in conformity with his appointment 
l>y the Hon’ble the Comt of Directors, a* an Assistant Surgeon on this establishment ; 
date ol amval at Fort William, 10th September 1834. 

Lieut, Charles James Olotieid, of tbe 4th Uegt. N. I., has returned to bis duty on 
this Establishment, without prejudice to bis tank, by permission ot the Hon’ble the 
Court of Dtrectois : date ot arrival at Fori William, llili September, 1834. 

'Ihe undermentioned officers are permitted to proceed to Europe on furlough, on 
medical ceitificates : 

1st Lieut. Jasper Trower, of the Regiment of Artillery. 

Lieut. Chatles Darby, of the fiad Regt. N. 1, 

Assistant-Surgeon Edwatd William Clurnbutt, of the Medical Department. 

Veterinary Surgeon William Barrett. 

Lieuteiidut-Coiouel John Cheape, of tbe Coips of Engineers, Superintending |En 
gineer Cutiack Province, has two months* leave of absence, on medical certificate. 

J be Vice-President in Council is pleased td make tbe followiug^temporary art&tige- 
Ilieiits ; 

Captain William Bel), of Artilleiy, Executive Officer of the i7lh or Burdwan Di- 
vision, to officiate as Supeiintendent of Public Woiks Cuttack Province, during the 
absence of Lieut.-Col. Cheape, oi until fmther orders. 

Lieutenant W. M. Smyth, of ihe Corps of Engineeis, to officiate as Executive 
Engined 17th or Buidwau Division, during Captain Bell’s detatched employment. 


No. 174 of 1834.— The Honorable the Court of Diiectors having been pleased to 
authorize the giant of interest on the amount of Prize money arising from the lira! 
expedition against Muckie in the year 1803. The Vice-Piesident in Council directs, 
with refeiente to General Older Governor General No 320, of I8th November 1825, 
that the following revised Statement of the amount, and of the appropriation of the 
■ame, be published tu Genetitl Orders, for the information of those engaged on that 
expedition : 

Rupees. 

Money in deposit in the Gcneial Treasury at Fort William, 22,442 10 7 

Deduct one eighth for Mi. Giant who commanded the 1st expedition, 2,805 5 4 


Leaves Rupees, 19,637 fi » 


Deduct one half for the Naval Department,,....... . 9,818 10 ik 

Leaves for the Military pait of the Expedition,. .....4ko- 9,818 10 7* 


Interest on tbe above sum from 28th October 180fi to the 18th i n gig q 4 
Novcmer 1825, a-t 6 pet Cent, per annum,*. • •• 1 ’ 


Total Sicca Rupees, 21,637 0 11$ 
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Revised Distribution Statement of Shares to the different Ranks and numbers of 
which the expedition is stated to have been composed. 



Shares oi 
each. 

Numbei oi 
< la infants 

I o al 
Sbai es. 

Lieutenant 

70 

1 

70 

Assistant Surgeon, 

70 

1 

70 
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Se'je.iut M.ijoi, 

4 

1 

4 

Coipoial, 

I 

1 

1 

Gunneis, 4 ...... 

i 

7 


N*'i l v bs. 




Tlndal 

]§id. 

i 

4 

l$'d. 

Lascai s 

$i(l. 

2|id. 

Q 


3 

2 

II.m iM rs, 

j$id. 

12 

16 

k Jicks,. 

|id. i 

12 

g 

Di ninun is, 

|rd. 

8 

fltrd. 

F e | > <» \ *• . . , _ t 

|rd. 

227 

15l| 

1* suhlishmcni of Aruhctib, 

Jut. 

i, 1 

8 



290 

36*2$ld. 


Tup Sum of Rupees 21,6370 11$ being the amount of Prize Money to the MiliUrf 
Depamn m, divided into Miaies, aiv«s Rupees 50 10 7 pei shaie. 

the Vic ptesideni in Council also hereby dneefs, that all parties having claims 
to tin- above hi/c Monev oi to the ililTej elite hri we»'U the present and the former »afe* 
of (list, motion shall submit <he same ihrough the piettcr^d channels, to the Genual 
Fuze ( umnii'lei* nt the. Piustdency, agreeably to Genei^f Older Governor Gtueral 
I8ih Novembei 1825. 


18T1I SKfTKMBtRi 1834. 

No 175 of 1834. -The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to 
make tiie follow mg appointments . 

Assistant Surgeon James Pagan to the medical duties of the civil station of 
Iliingpore, vice Jackson appointed to Ghazeepore. 

Assistant Mngeon vv . B. O’Shaughnessy to officiate in medical charge of the 
civil station of Cuttack. 

the appointment of Assistant Surgeon William Stephens Dicker, to the chll 
st n 1 1 on of ruttackj in Geueial Oidm No. 106 of the 28 tb ultimo, is cancelled at big 
own i< quest. 

1 he niidei mentioned medical officers, attached to civil stations, are, at their 
own request, placed at the disposal of the Major General Commanding the Forces: 

Assistant Surgeon James Waiker m medical charge of the < ivil station of 
Kir imago i . 

Assistant Surgeon William Abbott Green in medical charge of the civil station of 
M> men Ring 

The undermentioned gentlemen are admitted to the seevice, in conformity with 
then appointment by the Hon’ble the Comt of Duetctorg, as a Cadet of Engineer and as 
an Assistant Suigeou on this Establishment. i he Cadet is pimnoted to ths rank of 
2d Lieutenant, leaving the date of bis commission for future adjustment; 

Engineers.— Mr. Steplieu Pott; date of arrival at Foil William, llth Septem- 
her, 18SL 

Medical Department. — Mr. Keith Maeallster Scott; ditto 13th ditto, 1834. 

The following ofhcei s have returned to their duly on this establishment, w itliout 
prejudice to their rank, by permission of the Hon’hle the Couit of Directoia : 

rapi. John Rawlins, ot the Regiment of Artillery ; date of nirival at Fort UiUiam, 
13th Sept. I88L 

rapt. Alexander Macdonald Lockbait Maclean, of the 67th Regt N. i.; ditto 13th 
il i 1 1 ■ ' 1831 

Lieut. James Maclean, of the llth Regt. N. I. ; ditto l‘2tb ditto, 1834. 

Lieut. James Cliichtley Plowdeil, of the 17th Regt N l : ditto I3ili ditto, 1834. 

Lieut. John Dixon Nash, of the 33d Regt. N. I., is permitted to proceed to 
Europe on furlough, on medical certificate. 

Assist. Smg. James Taylor, attached to the civil station of Dacca, is permitted to 
pioceed to the Cape of Go*U Hope, on medical ceititkam, tor eighteen months 

the following students of the Native Medical Institution are admitted to the 
gel v ice as Native Doctors; 
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Bhoala Dlkshit, and Kauiee Prasand Sookul. 

Mohammed Yatiseen is appointed to the Civil station of Sylbei, vice Ulee 

Moollah discharged 

Kausee Peraaud Sookul is appointed to the Kumaoon Local Battalion to fill a 
vacancy. 

Bhoala Dikahit is placed at the disposal of the Major General Commanding the 
Forces. 

No. 176 of 1834.— The follow in? extracts of letters Nos. IP, 41. and 34, from the 
Honorable the Court of Directors, in the Military Department, under dates the 9th and 
16th April 1834, are published in General Orders: 

Letter J\o. 19, dated <dth April, 1834. 

" Pain. 2. Surgeon James Hall, of your Establishment, has been permitted to 
remain six mouths longer in this country. 

8. We have permitted Cadet E. VV. Michell. late of your establishment, to resign 
the Company's Service. His resignation takes effect front the ad February 1334 *' 

Letter No. 21, dated Qt/i April, 1834. 

** Para 2. Major H. L Playfair, late of the Ariiliery on your Establishment, 
has been permitted to retire fioin the Seivice. His retirement takes effect from the 
JOth February 1834. 

3. Lieutenant It. P. Cotton, late of your Establishment, has been permitted to 
resign the service. His resignation takes eftect from the 16th June 1831. 

Letter No 24, dated 1 April, 1834 

“ Para 2. We have permitted Assistant burgeon A. Vans Dunlop to return to his 
dutv on your Establishment by an overland rout, and we have complied with his re. 
(flies t to be granted a conditional extension of his leave until the 1st March next, 
in order to guard against any unforeseen delay which might cause him to overstay 
his present leave. 

8. Lieutenant George Reddie, of your Establishment, has been permitted to 
remain in this country until one next. 

4. Mr. Horace H. Wilson, late a Surgeon on your Establishment, has been per. 
milled to retne from the Service. His retirement takes effect from the 28th la 
nuary 1884.’* 

No. 177 of 1834 —Under instructions from the Hon’ble llie Court of Directors, 
the Vice-President In Council is pleased to dnect, that the usual palanqueeu allownnce 
of (30) -IW-, be passed to Assistant Surgeons at civil stations, who do not draw mote 
than 300 per month. 

No. 178 of 1834. —With reference to General Orders No. 155 of the 7th ultimo, 
the Hori'ble the Vice-Piesident in Council is pleased to make the following promotions 
in the Ordnance Commissariat Department : 

Deputy Assistant Commissary Peter Carey to be Assistant Commissary : and Con- 
ductor Joseph Millard to be Deputy Assistant Commissary: flora the 10th Sept. 1834, 
in succession to Bahonau deceased 

25th SEPTEMBER, 1884. 

No. 181 of 1834— The Honorable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the following promotions and alteration of rank : 

Artillery Regt.— Captain James Chlchely Hyde to be Major, from the 10th Feb, 
1831, vice Major H. L. Playfair retired. 

1st Lieut, and Brevet Captain William John Macvitie to be Capt. from the 10th 
Feb. 1834, vice Capt. J. C. Hyde piomoted. This cancels the Brevet rank of Capt. 
assigned to Lieut. Macvitie in Government General Orders No, 100 of the 1st May last. 

2 d. Lieut. Edward Christie to be Ist Lieut., vice Lieut, W. J. Macvitie promoted, 
with rank from the 7tb June 1S34, vice 1st Lieut. T. E. Sage deceased. 

7th Regt. Light Cavalry.— Cornet Samuel James Tabor to be Lieut., vice Lieut. 
*H. P. Cotton resigned, with rank from the 26th December 1833, vice Lieut* B. T. 
Philips promoted. 

Medical Department. — Assistant Surgeon William Edward Carle, a. b, to be 
Surgeon, vice Burgeon H. H. W ilson retlied, with rank from the 2Mb February 1834, 
vice Surgeon J. McDowell retired. 

Alteration of Bank • 

Artillery Regiment— 1st Lieutenant Z. M. Mallock, to rank from 10th February 
1834, vice W. J. Macvitie promoted. 

7tb Regt. Light Cavalry.— Lieut. C. Ekius, to rank from 16th June 1831, vice H, P* 
Cotton resigned. ,, 

Ditto - Lieut* W. Master, to tank from 36th August 1831, vice F. Angelo pro- 
moted* 
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Medical Department-Surgeon D, Butter, M, D., to rank from 23th January 1834, 
Vice H. H. Wilson relired. 

Ditto— Surgeon J. Duncan, to rank from 1st Febiuary 1834, trice c, Robiuson 
retired* 

No, 182 of 1831. — The Hon’ble the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the following promotions and appointment: 

10th Heist. N I.— Ensign John Crooke Dougan to be Lieutenant, from the 15th 
Sept. 1832, vice Lieutenant O. B. Thomas deceased. 

5.3rd itegt N. I — Lieutenant and Brevet Captain James Dun das Douglas to he 
Captain of a Company, and Ensign Charles Windsor to be Lieutenant from the 13th 
Sept. 1331, in succession to captain Charles Henry Wintour deceased. 

Lieutenant Thomas Francis Blois, or the 11th Regt. N. I., to be a Sub Assistant in 
the Stud Establishment, vice Carnegy lemoved. 

Th following appointment made by the Might Hon’ble the Governor General of 
India, is published in General Ordeis: 

Ensign Thomas Gordon St. George, of the l 7 »h Regt. N I , to be an Aid de-Camp 
on Ills Lm dship’s personal staff, vice Captain Mansell deceased. 

The nndei mentioned odiceis of Infantry are promoted to the tank of Captain, by 
bievet, fiom the dales specified opposite to their respective names ; 

8lli Regt. N. I.— Lieutenant Gcoige Richard Talbot, 20th Sept. 1834. 

48th Itegt. N. I - Lieutenant Edivaid Bruce, 20lh Sept. 1834. 

50th Regt N. 1 — Lieutenant Charles James Lewes, 20th Sept. 1834. 

70th Itegt. N. I.— Lieutenant John Kennedy McCausland, aoth Sept. 1834. 

71 it Itegt. N I. — Lie.it. Edmund Wmtle, 20th September, 1834. 

I be undermentioned officers aie permitted to proceed to Europe, ou furlough, on 
medical cei tificates : 

Lieut, Thomas Andrew HalUday, of the 45th Hegf. N. I. 

Assistant Surgeon Julius Jeffreys, of the Invalid Establishment. 

The leave of absence granted to Lieut. John Crooke Dougan, of the 19th Regt. N. I., 
in Geneial Orders No. 109, of the 4lb instant, is cancelled, and that officer is per* 
milled to pioceed to Europe, ou furlough, on medical certificate. 

Captain Curwen Gale, of the 18th Regt. N. 1, is permitted to pioceed to sea, ou 
me Heal ceitiftoate, for eighteen months. 

Lieut B. Y. Reilly, of the Corps of Engineers, Executive Engineer of the 13th 
Division of Public Woiks, is permitted to remain in the Hills till the 1st Nov. next, 
on medical ceitificate, in extension of the leave of absence granted to him in General 
Orders No. 89, of the 19th April last. 

Major Thomas Reynolds, of the 63d Regt. N. I., having been declared incapable 
of performing the active duties of bis profession, is, at bis own request, transferred to 
the Invalid Establishment. 

The following officers have obtained, in the Judicial and Revenue Department, 
under the dates specified, leave of absence from their Stations: 

Sth Septembet 1834.— Assistant Surgeon W. B. O’Shaughuessy. M. D., late in 
temporary medical charge of the civil station of Behar, to the 1st proximo, on private 
affairs, in continuation of the time gianted to him on the 4th ultimo. 

15th September 1834. — Assist wt Surgeon K. MacKinnon, M. D., in medical charge 
of the civil station of T irhoot, for three months, to proceed to the Presidency, on 
private affairs. 

Ihe following promotion is made in the Subordinate Medical Department: 

Hospital Apprentice Thomas Absalom to be Assistant Apothecary, from the 81st 
August 1834, vice Assistant Apolhecaiy D. W. Taylor deceased. 

Native Doctor Chedi Ghlr was appointed In the General Department, under date 
the 15th instant, as Native Vaccinator at SubatboO, vice Ramrutton Loll removed and 
placed at the disposal of the Major General in Command of the Forces. 

No. 183 of 1834.— The Honourable the Vice President in Council is pleased to 
make the following promotions and alteration of rank : 

Infantry. 

Lieutenant Colonel Suetonius Henry I'od to be Colonel, from the 51U April 1834, 
vice Col. W. Brookes deceased. 

Major John Tulloch to be Lieut - Col., vice Lieut.-Col. 8, H. Tod promoted, 
with rank from the 20th July 1834, vice Lieut.-Col. J. Aubert deceased. 

19tb Regt. N. I. — Lieut. I homns Henry Newbouse to be Capt. of a Company, and 
Ensign John Nicholas O'Hallorau to be Lieut,, from the 24th Sept. 1834, in succession 
to Capt. G. Maver deceased. 

43d Regt. N. I.— Capt. Edward Jeffreys to be Major, Lieut. Robert Campbell to he 
Captain of a Company, and Ensign John Godfrey to he Lieutenant, from 21Mh July 1834, 
lit succession to Major J« Tulloch promoted. 
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Alteration of Hunk, 

35th N. !.— Lieut T. Monteaili, Major \v. h, M at shall, Capt. T. Seaton, and 
Lieut H. Cartel to tank from 5th April l. ei t4, vire Lieut. -Co!. S. H. loci pnmioted. 

(S3d N I - Lieut Col. J. Harris, I. Reynold*, Cupt. W. Hoggnn, and Lieut. 

It. Troup, to tank liom 30th April ISJ 1 \ ire Lieut -Col. i’. C- Watson deceased. 

2(Hlt I Lieut, Col. K. Seimoui, Mapir D Bruce, Capt. J II Haudhconib, 
and t it’in. J. Millet to rank fiom loth May 1834, vice Lieut. -Col. A. Lockett deceased, 

J. STUART, Depy.Secy. to Govt. Mily. Dept, 


GENERAL ORDERS BY MAJOR GENERAL J . WATSON, C. B. 

Mend Quarters, Calcutta, 3d September, 1831. 

Captain T I. Fge. ton, oi the Invalid Establishment, is penmtted to reside in the 
Cost) ah Hills, and draw ins pay from the Presidency Faymastei. 

Head Qvai ters, Calcutta, Itti September , J834. 

I lie Mr hind Division 'onlei of the lyih ultimo, dueiting Shan k Allle Buk^h, 
Native Doctor, late of the Pioneer Cuips, and at present doing duty with the 27th Regi- 
ment, until tlie return of Df bee Deal, Native Dot tor of the Corps, front general leave 
of absence, or until fmtber orders, is cmfinned. 

The following individuals are appointed Hospital Appientices to fill existing 
varamies hi ihe Suboidnute Medical Department, and directed to repmt themselves 
to i he nea r est Superintending Sui (jeoiiP, who will order them to do duty with the Ilos- 
ptta s in \% tn c It their services may he movt reqruud, and nirlude ihein in thtir next 
monthly returns, huch of the Apprentices as do not report themselves within three 
niotuhs from tins d.i»e, u ill he Mrm k oft : 

Samuel Motion. \\ illiam Luive, Richard Hollnid, James Collins, Iredeue James 
I/Estiange, George Irnnoii, Ilmmas Murphy, John Kean, Henry Gawke, George 
Frederick Gore, and William AUK. eon. 

The nndei mentioned olhceis have leave of absence : 

7th Battalion Artil’ery.— Colonel W. Hopper, from 1st September to 1st November* 
in extension, on medical certificate. 

Ut Troop 2d Biigade H<#rse A t tillery.— Lieutenant and Brevet Captain W, R. 
Maidman, from 3lst August to 301 ti November, in execution, to enable him to lejoiu, 

18th Regiment Native Infantry.— Lieutenant <3. R. Austen, ftom 2^d Juiv to 15th 
December, to remain at Juhbnlpoie, mi medical certificate, and to enable him to 
rejoin. 

72 d Regiment Nailve lnlanliy.— F.nxign J . S. Davidson, from 15th Septcmbei to 
31st October, to visit Calcutta, oil private affairs. 

Head-Quarters , Calcutta , 5th September, 1834. 

With the sanction of Government, and on tire requisition of the officer Com- 
manding the Corps of dippers and Miners, the follow: ng id Lieutenants #f Engineers, 
now employed in the Stnvev of the Canto»*ient8 of Meerntt, Cawnpore and Agra, are 
directed to icjoni tlie Sappers and Miiihib without delay, for the purpdse «f pasdctpal- 
iugwith that Gulps in the annual practice : 

2d Lieutenant T. H. Sale. 

„ J. L. D, Stmt. 

,, W, Jones. 

,, C. L. S pitta. 

The Agra and Muttra Frontier Order of the 19th ultimo, appointing Sergeant 
William HatriMm, of the 1st company 3th battalion of Artillery, to act as Bullock Set- 
geant in the loom of Sergeant Claike, deceased, is confirmed. 

The Regimental Oidei h\ I leuienant Colonel S. Smith, Commanding the Sd Light 
Cavali y, dated the 2lst ultimo, appointing Cornet H l.iudeBay,of that Corps, to act as 
Adjutant to the Regiment, is confirmed as a temporary airangement. 

Lieutenant’ Matnwantig, of the 33d Regiment Native Infantry, and attached to 
the Sylhet Light Inf.mirv, is appointed to act as Interpreter and Quarter Master to 
the 19th Regiment at Ran ackpore, during the absence, on medical certificate, of Ensign, 
Interpietei ap<> (buiu-r \i istei J. C. Dpugan. 

Conductor J Sperriu is removed fiom the Delhi Magazine and posted to the 
Magazine at Agra. 

The undcrnieMMoned officers have leave of absence : 

17th Heat. Captain D. I*. Wood, from 15th September to 15th March 1835, 

to visit the Kirsidency, on mrdical certificate, pteparatory to applying for furlough to 
Europe, on account of his health 

30th Regt N. 1.— Capt. W. Pavne, from 1st November t b 1st February 1835, to 
visit Gbazi-epore and the Presidency, on pnvate affairs. 
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MU Rcgt. I t Cavali v.— Lieut. .1 Bolt, fiom 13tli August to 15th Januaiy l$35, to 
visit the Pi fMdeiitv, picpai.itnry to applying for tur lough to Eui ope. 

(Hd Kegt. N 1 Lieut J. H. BUnsh.ud, tioin 20th October to 1st January 1835, 
to v»o:t the Pusideticy, piepaiatory to applying for lurlough to Europe. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 6th September, 18.fl. 

Major I Pet end's Driatciimcnt outer of the 271I1 ultimo, appointing Acting 
Snj'Milt English to act ,ir piovosi seij, an* to <i Detachment ot 4 rhllerv Drafts pm- 
ceedin r : uii'ler Ins Comm, uni to the Lppei Flounces, viee Emmcison deceased, is 
contii med 

tin vi,ip>i (Jeneiul m Command of the Forces is pleased to make the following 
appointment . 

Jhl Kegt Light Cavalry —Lieut H. V. Voules to he Adjutant, vice Ptnnef.ahcr, 
iv ho has resigned >ta situation. 

Hospital A ppieuiKO J lam is Buehanaii, now at the (lemnl Hospi ft* is appointed 
10 I) is Majesty B 38 *)* Rrgminit oj |\,ol at Rerhampore, to nil 1 v.*< ,•» i y , and directed 
to join 

r l he undci mentioned oflicem have leave of absence : 

43d Regt N. t I lent O. Campbell, fiom 2 dih August to 90tli August 1S35, to 
proceed on the nvei, and eventually to Chena Poonjee, on medical reiiituate. 

Invalid Pension I* M.ihliMiment -Condiirtoi It. Loci ingtoii, tiom t-,1 Octobei to 
1st Fehituiy 1835, t ■» vim* the Presidency, on piivatc aftaus.- N. B. Iliia caucch the 
L <t\ <■ granted >“ tnm in « . eu »al Ordeis ot the 12 ultimo. 

;iii Kegt. Jijit aval* y - Cornet It. J Hawthorne, from Isi October to 1st A pi II 
l & 3i, to visit the PieMdtoM on pi ivate affairs. 

524 He gt N l I it idenaiit and Adjutant W. Mai tin, ( 10 m I7lh July to gist Au- 
gust, to visit Simla, on medical t ertiflcute. 

7l^t Keg,. V 1 Lieu 1 P. H mile, fiom 2d October to 2d Novcmbei 183 5, to 
visit the Hills NoMtiot Dev rail Dhoon, 011 mtdieal ceiulhate. 

\ 1 1 Name lienerat r'ouit Mainal, re assembled at Neemurh 011 the ldih dav of 
A li’iiist ISM, Amiable, a Native woman, and Ramdeeu, camp-followers, re-id^uis of 
1 he S udder jj.uui hi the cantonment ot Necniuch, were arraigned on the following 
chat g< s . 

Charge. Amrahie, with having, oil or about the eighteenth of June, one thou* 
sand eight bundled and Unity foul, stolen Mowlie, a Native female child, aged about 
nine or mi yeais, from the house of her fathei, Jotvuhir, a binkiayer hi the budder 
Ba/ar, In tin* cantonment of Neemuch. 

t'ftatgc “ Hauideen, with having aided and abetted ut the stealing of l hr said child, 
and subsequently sold iter foi (31) Ihnty-onc Salim fjhaee lib to Seeioopa, a Naiiv* 
Homan residing .if 'Vfuudissoie.” 

IJ pon which < barges the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding “ I lie (oiut hurls, fiom the evidence befoie it, and the prisoners having 
pleaded guilt)', 111 ot they ate both guilty of the ehaiges prefei led agatnM ihem. 

Smtcuce — “ I’he Court does sentence Amiable, Native woman, camp follower, to 
softm imprisonment for the peuod of (5) live calendai years, and Ramdecu, camp 
follow ei, to imprisonment, with hard labor on the loads, for the penoil of (5) calendar 
years, at Mich place as the authority continuing this sentence may be pleased todiiect." 

Appioved and confirmed, 

(Sd.) JAMES WATSON, Major fieul. m Command of the Forces, 

The pnsonei s are to he made over by the Officer Commanding the Meywar Field 
Force to the Supenntendent of Ajmere, for the purpose of nuclei going the penalty 
avvai ded. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta , 8th September , 1331. 

At an European Geneial C -uit Martial, reassembled 111 Fort William on Thursday 
the 28tli day ot August 1834, Lieutenant John Divon Nash, of the (33d) Thirty-third 
Regiment Native tntautry, was arraigned upon the followmg charges 

Charge's.— “ \\ Uli conduct subversive of discipline ; and disobedience of Orders 
and the ^landing Rules of the Service, in the following instances : 

“ 1st Having, at Cuttack, in May (IS34) one thousand eight humped and thirty, 
foui, honowed the sum ol two bundled and eighty (280) rupees fiom Subnrlar Naliee 
Ram, of his own Regiment. 

“2d. Having ut the b^itie tune and place, contracted a debt of (33) thirty three 
lupees with a 9epoy called Scwchitta Sing, of his own Regiment. 

“ 3d. Having 'at Hie same tune and plac-, made the Pay H1v1lu.it of the 2d Com 
pauv of ins own Regiment^ the medium of pecuniaiy obligations to a Native called 
Ifoorgaw Pei sand Baboo.” 

tipon which cliaige the Conit came to the following daemon : 
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Finding*—* 1 The Court, upon the evidence hefoie them, are of opinion, that the 
prisoner Lieutenant John Dixon Nash, of the 23d Regiment Native Infantry, is guilty 
of the flrsi ihaige alleged against tutu, he having heen lndrbtcd, In the month of May 
1834, to Snliadai Nahee Ham, m (he sum of 280 nipees, and therein that he is guilty 
of conduct snhaemive of discipline, and disobedience of Oidere and the bianding 
Rules of the bet vice. 

“ 1 lie Couit acquit Lieut. Nash of the second and Ihird charges. 

.Sentence. — The Court sentence the piitoner Lieutenant John Dixon Nash, of 
the 33d Regiment Native Infantry, to be repiimnuded in such manner as the Major 
General in Command of the Forces may be pleased to diiccl.” 

Approved and conttimed. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Major Getil. in Command of the Forces. 

RU'ARK CY TIIR MAJOR GENERAL IN COMMAND OP I II K PORCRS. 

The offence of which Lieutenant Nash has heen found Guilty, strike s deeply at 
the discipline ot Ooips. It is obvious that the trammels ot the dehioi list impair 
the poweis ot the ollicer , and to the pioper teelmgs of a Soldier, severe usi be the 
self reptoach of having exposed to the possibility ol suspicion, the indepeiHiem e of his 
approbation or censure, when duected to those under his Command, to whom he 
Is under the burthen of pecuuiaiy obligations. 

Lieut. Nash will consider this expression of uhe. Major General's sentiments as the 
reprimand awarded hy the Court. 

Lieut. Nash will be released from arrest, and directed to return to bis duty. 

J7 ead-Quai ters, ('alcutta, Qth September, 1834. 

At a Native General Court Martial, held at Bairackpore on the 19th day of Angus* 
1891, Suoadar Ghureeb Sing, of the *3d Regt. N. I , was arraigned on the following 
charges • — 

Charge.—” Wall scandalous and infamous conduct, unbecoming the character ofa 
commissioner! ofllcer, in the following instances : 

*• Fust. !u having, at Lucknow, ill the dominions of the King of Onde, on or 
about the ninth fpth; of November last, one thousand eight hundred and Unity-three, 
(1833,) tampered with certain witnesses for the prosecution at the trial for uiutder. hy 
General Court Matiial, of Derriow Sing, Drill Havildar, Shekh Sadoo, Leela Misr, 
GjanStiig, Isseree Sing, Beuee Sing, and ^ampersand Sookool, sepoys, all of ihe same 
Hegt , in addressing to them language adapted to intimidate, or dissuade, oi otherwise 
to corruptly influence them from giving true and unbiassed testimony. 

♦‘Second, lu having, also at 8ecrora, in the dominions of the King of Onde, on 
or about the thirteenth (13th) of Decembei, one thousand eight hundred and Ihnty- 
lhree (1933) on the parade ground of his company, addiessed himself to Ram 
Lochun Sing, sepoy of the said Regt., and a witness for the prosecution at the trial 
of the same parties aforesaid, in language similar in its tendency, and adapted to 
intimidate, or dissuade, or otheiwise to coi ruptiy Influence him fiom giving true and 
unbiassed testimony. 

“ Such conduct being highly dishonouiable and injurious to the Service. 0 

Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding,— 1 * I he Court, upon the evidence before them, are of opinion, that the 
prisoner Subadar Ghureeb Sing, of the 43d Regt. N. 1., is not guilty of the first 
charge, of which the Court acquit hiui in the fullest manner. 

“ Also that he is not guilty of the second charge, of which the Court acquit bun 
in the fullest manner. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) JAMES WATSON, Major Genl in Command of the Forces. 

Subadar Ghureeb Sing wtli he released from arrest and directed to letuin to ln« 
duty. 


Head Quarters , Calcutta , lofh September , 1834. 

The Major General in Cotumaud of the Forces is pleased to make the following 
removals and postings: 

Cavalry. 

Colonel (Lieutenant General) Sir Thomas Brown, K. C. B. (on furlough) from 
the 1st to the$th Regiment Light Cavalry. 

Colonel Stephen Reid new promotion, to the 1st Regiment Light Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Colonel William Pattle, new promotion, (oil leave to the Cape of Good 
Hope) to the Sth Regiment Light Cavalry. * 

Lieutenant colonel Aithur Warde, new promotion, (oA furlough) to the 1st Regi- 
ment Light Cavalry. 
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Infantry. 

Colonel (Brigadier) Herbert Bowen, from the 34th to the 55th Regiment Native 
Infant' y. 

Colon' 1 George Cooper, new piomotion, to the 34th Regiment Native Infantry 

Lieutenant Colonel Joseph Harris, new promotion, to the 63d Regiment Native 
Infa’itty. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert Seymour, new promotion, (on furlough) to the S4ih 
Keginxnt Native Infantry. 

the Piesideucy Division Order of the 1st Instant, appointing Surgeon D. Renton, 
of the 1 oi h Rest N. I to art as Sunn intending Surgeon at Bariackpore, during the 
indispi>‘ >tion «f Superintending Surgeon Thomas, is confirmed 

Captain A . Woitham, of the Invalid Establishment, is peirnitted to reside at Delhi, 
and ill aw Ins allowances Horn the Deputv Pay Master at Meemf 

The apj o i trnent of Lieut. P. M aluwar iug, of the 88d Regt N. L , and attached to 
t!i ‘ S Him i i in luMiitry, m General (riders of the 5th instant, to act as Interpreter 
anJ Quartet \1a*.*er lo the 10th Regt. 1ST. I., is cancelled 

Suigrun Donald Butler, M. D-, is removed from the 70th to the ti'ld Regt. N. I. 
at MuLjp. 

ftom'ciMlier Thomas Ellis, laboratory man in the Expense Magazine at Dum-Dum, 
is piomoteil to tue tank <>f Sergeant. 

I he undo menlioticd ollirers have leave of absence : 

2 id 11-iM N I Lieul.-i ol. J. Simpson, from 1st September to 1st January 1835, to 
vi«U 1 he Pie^idenrj, mi medical certificate, prepaialmy to applying lot fuilnugli to 
Emope. 

5 li (teg*. N I, -Captain S. Swayne, from I5tb August to 5th October, to remain at 
the Pretddem on private afifaiis. 

5tb llegi local Hose. — Lieut and Adjutant R. Hill, from Dili September to 20th 
December, to visit Neemuch and Nussccrahnd, on private atTaus. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 11 th September, 1R34. 

lb'* following removals and po-tinga ate directed to take place in the Regt of 
Artillery . 

Lieutenant and Brevet Captain P. Jackson, from the 3d company 7th to the 2d 
conm'uv 2d battalion 

1 leuienant J Whitefmmt, (on furlough) from the 4th company 1st to the 3d 
com pan v 3d battalion 

Lieut* uant II. Clerk, from the .*<<1 company 4th to the 4th company 1st battalion. 

7 be following itmovsb to lake place '• 

Vetemiaiy Surgeon I Bit knell, from the 5lh to the ‘2d Regiment Light Cavalry, 
winch be will proceed to join without delay. 

Veterinary Surgeon W, Barren, from the 2d to the 5lh Regiment Light Cavalry. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta , llih September, 183d. 

The Meerut Division Older of the 20ll» ultimo, directing Chedee Cheer, Native 
Doctor, at piesent doing duly with the 1st Regiment Light Cavalry, to proceed to 
Delhi, and to duly with (lie Sappeis and Miners, is confirmed. 

C.ioUni r. R. Macqueeii’s Regimental Older of the 24 th ultimo, appointing Lieute- 
nant G Biddolph to act as Adjutant to the right wing 45th N, 1., dining its separa- 
tion from Head-Quarters, is confirmed. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence: 

64th Regt. N I. —Captain the Honorable W. Hamilton, from 17th September to 
1st November, m extension, to remain at the Piesideucy, on medical ceilificate. 

04th Regt. N. I.— Lieut, lntr. and Qr. Mi (4 p, Thomas, tiom 1st December to 
JOth January 1835, m extension, to remain at lipperab, on private aflfaiib. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, \Mh September , 1834. 

Major General the Honorable J. Ramsay’s Meerut Division Order, dated the 31st 
ultimo, dhectiug Assistant Suigeon D. Gullan, at present in medual ib.uge of the 
left wing of the Htb N. 1., to join and do duty with His Majesty's ‘ 2 t)th Regiment, is 
confirmed. 

I he District QWer by Brigadier J. Tombs, Commanding the Rajpootanah Field 
Force, of ihe 28th ultimo, appointing Sergeant Franks, of the 2 d battalion of Ar- 
tillery, to the situation of Bullock Sergeant, is confirmed as a temporary aridugemem. 
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t ieutenaut Gem iril B Mailey’s Harmon Oi'der of l hr* 2d instant appointing Ser- 
geant .1 <>hn Ivrs labmatoiv Man in the Allahabad Magazine, to act as (•aiiison Sh- 
geant Major at Allahabad, vice Keck deceased, is cmitiinied as a temooraiy anaMgeiuent. 

Asmlaut biiigcoii Keir, M. D.. at piesent attached to ilie 1st It N t , is 
directed to pioceed loiihwuh to Agra, and to join and do duty wiih the 5ih Battalion 
of Aitilleiy . 

The unriei menipned officers have leave of absence : 

C3d Regiment Native Infantiy.— Assistant Surgeon J. Smith, from 80tl< August to 
13th Decern ei, to pioceed on the liver, and eventually to visit the Piesideucy, on 
medical temricate, preparatoi y to siibntii'ing an application foi furlough 

Ordnatue roiiumssatiat Depai tiuetit. — hnh-Lieuteiidiit 1*. Allen, l)er tty Com 
miseary oi Oidnaiice, Irom 25ih Augu'-t to ‘id til Novembei, to visit the I’teaideucy , on 
medical certific ate . 


Heml-Q uat tei %, Cult utfu, \5th August, 1334 
The Meerut Division Order of the 3d instant, direct) ng Assistant Surgeon A Oil- 
more, M. D , to join and do duly with His Majesty’s 2Gih Regiment, is confirmed, 

Lieutenant J. \V V. Stephen, of the Hat Native infantry, is appointed to at t a? 
Interlude! and Quarter Master »<» the lpth Regiment at Dai rackpoie. duiing the absence, 
ouinedtc.il cemticate, of Lnsign, inteipreter and Quailei Mastei J. c. Dougau. 

Head Quarter &, ('atcutta , JO/// *S’(? (ember, kJl 
The following icmovats and postings are due* ted to take plate in tJie Regiment of 
Artrilerv . 

Captain J H.ihIiiih, fiom i lie 1st comnanv 2d to the 1st < ompany Hli h.itia!i<'ii, 
C'aotain K I*. <,>.uan. from ihe 1st fompany |th to ih< iss company 23 hatialiou 
CaplamJ. S Kitln, Mom (he 1st coin, am I -i to * lit- tth toim-any kh battalion. 
Captain ti Lmli, ri on* ihe 2d companv Isi io tl,i 4d <. mnuiiv .‘i i h *>a‘i.ili..n 
Capl.iui It 1 linings, (on tuilough) fiom the liii i ompany 5(h L > iln hi (ompnnv 
1st hatlalio'i 

t'dpiiin I. Ilu kiii.u>, (mi I uilough ; from ihe 3d < ompany 5ili io the 2d company 
1st b ntalioii. 

I ieuh ti.iirt and Rieset Captain f*. A. I’orckbr, fiom the 31 companv .Hi to tin GUj 
companv 7th battalion, 

Lieinenam I 7 Hamkell, f»oin tin* Dt inmpan' Di to b« 5d (ompam 5th battalion 
1 i«i)teriant ). 11. Daniel), fiom ilie M tioop 1st to tin 1st tioop 2 1 hi 14,1m Moi.se 
Ai tiller) . 

Lieut C. L. Mills, hum Hie id Hoop 2d to tin* Jsi hoop 1 st hii^ide lloise Ar- 
tillery. 

Lieut. R. Waller, from the 1st hoop 3d to the 3d t*oi-n t < bugadi* bmn* Amllery. 
Lieut. Z. M. Mallotk, (new promotion; 10 ihe 3d c« nip.uiv 71J1 buMnou. 

‘2d Ueut H H. Co- msh , fi cm the dth companv dJi 10 tin "Hi /omp.iny Till bat 
talion 

2d 1 lent G . R. Salmon, (brought on (lie effective stiengihj td the T r ompanv dth 
]jattaliun 

2 d Lieut. W. l’aley, (brought ou the ifiechvc s. length) to II** 3o toiimany bih 
Battalion 

The following supeinnmr im 2d Lcutenants nre directed to do duty with the 
ttoops and < ompany spetined opposite to then name. 

Siipei imrmiury 2d Itmcinaiit C. Hojr«*e, with the 1st tioop 3d hitgaile Hotsr 
A Htilerv. 

Supei nnmciaiy 2d lieutenant F. Turner, with the 2d tioop 2d brigade lloise 
AMilleiy. 

Supernumerary 2d I u ((tenant F. L. Goodwin, with the 2d troop 3d biigadc* Ilorsi 
Artillery. 

Supernumerary 2d Lieut H. II. /E. Tievor, with the 1st tioop 3d lmgade lloise 
Artillery . 

Supermuneraiy 2d Lieut, W. Maxwell, with the 3d company 5th battalion 
The leave <*t absence, on pnvate atFaiis, gianted «o 2d Lieut K. .1 Mhue, Aide de- 
Canip to Brigadn r lieneial M. White, in t»eneral Oideis of the bth Januaiy last, is 
cancelled. 

1 tent. J. D. Kennedy, of the 25th Regt. N, 1 , is appointed Adjutant to the corps, 
vice Lieut. M tiler prornott d. 

Sub Couductof J. Wilson is removed from the Aioenal of JF01 1 William, and 
' posit d to the Ka«azuie at Saugm. 

A potUecftry Mnthew Baiiett, lately attached to the Native Wo^piialat Ihe I’residency, 

is posted to the Hospital of Hi& Majesty’s 2Dlh Foot, ami directed to join without 
delay. 
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Head Quay ters, Calcutta , 17 th September, 1834 . 

Tin* Arracan Dtsinr t Otdei of fhe uli instant, appointing Lieut. J. If, finder, (It 
fhe 25th lUgt N 1 lo .ic ( as DiMnet Staff to i ti o troops in Anacau, d mi. > i t<* d o. 
s< nr<‘, '*n duty, of t i> inMuni ,) i> Kennedy, ot until fmiltei oidets, is < n:mn 3 

The A 1 1 > a; .i i h Sia i Mi Onlei ot the 1 st infant, appoiuimi: Licuiemnu G Riddo’.ph, 
Acting Vl|iilant ot the tight ivmg <15ih Ui’^l. N. 1 to act as Staimn Stall at Allygntn, is 
ton Hi tiled. 

M.tjor H M W heelet’s Regimental Order of I lie 1st instant, appointing Lieut. 
C. rioup to act as Wipii.tiit to im It* It mini "I the 4Stli N. 1. during Us sepal ntioii 
from the head ihumm, o> ihe imps, is confirmed 

Colonel I*. M Simpson’s Regimental Older ot the 6th iii'-l.iut, app. lining Lieut. J. 
It, t lower t>> act as Adjutant t<> the 25tli N. 1 , dunng I lent G. JVlillei’s tempoiat/ 
fill'll oid i‘ ih* i em in e nt, is ciilu ItlPil 

I lo 1 o« i ii 1 1 in '>\ ,ils ate made hi ihe legiineut of Artilleiy . 

I un 'Ut i l)nnd.u, »rom the r iih to tlie sdbanulmn. 

Lit U' > I 1 A Higgs tn»ni til. 2d lo the 5ih battalion 

A'-^i-'i.iiH Sniufuii F \v ' lambuti, who was unpointed. under inMi ucl.ons from 
r,»\eiimi. o', in ' mcial Otdeis t»f the 3(Hh ultimo, to ar * as (nil ^uiut.ui at Bind- 
van, having lu.iiisheil a eeiHhr.ui* ot Ins mahiliiy (ioiii 'itkne t s i.» nodeii i e ihat dntv, 
Ine (’iiiiiin,iii in >{ iht* Voters is pVased it> dm*rt A-sm n,t >ui»eim U Dunbar, !Vt, 
1), ii pit"* nl .it Hum hum to pioeeed mrihwiih lo Ruidw.m, .nul i.),m as r ji.ii sur- 
ge i> o ib '» station, doting the absence, on leave, of Anisim; simg-on rjtt.l, 

-|si mi s iiio"iis C j Oavui.-'-n and 1. Lerkic aie apt) mud to do dut> with 
the A - 1 Hit M at Diiim Ouiit 

Tim undeitiH ritmned ortieni have leave » f ahsenre • 

itl Regiment Light '’dv.ihv — r.ipf.nti t,. t\ ^ i»i> I ft Lout I5lh Srptemhei to 15 ill 
Peetinber, to visit the Fie-ideiio , on medical tenth ;t*e 

2<bh Regiment Native Infantry - Captain 'V <. Deoby I a** oIlKtating Brigade Ma 
jni in o»tde, ft mu 3 lit Nejiteinhei to 2PHr November, to it mam at hut know, ,md to 
enable linn to p»m his Region nt at Delhi. 

271 Ii Regiment Native Infantry - t,n uieriant VT M ilson. fiotn dill Septemhei to fnh 
Nov* rnbet , to \ isjt tile Rr entJencv , on merit' ai r enilual* . 

6J i Rtgimfui Native Iiilauh v — t teiitenaot I it (nm-deii, from 2()i!> September 
to 20 Hi Octohei.to temain at Dmapoie, on m n.uc aflan *> 

Iveniaoon total Battalion- Lieut, amt A.jmant c i .mnlfll, lunn 15th November 
to loth Wav 1835, to visit the Riestdeiu.y, on utgeut private uffaua. 


F/tcrti-Quartcrs, Calcutta , 1 vth Siptcmbn , 1834. 

The M.tjor Gene ul m (amiuiiiiul of the loin's is pleased io make the following 
appointimntb : 

,-hlih Regt. N I. -Kibiiii 1 F Vnyle to he Interpreter and Quarter \!.|sfei. 

6 13 ih Regt N. I. Lieut G Nugent to he Imeipreter a nt Quaitei Master, from the 
dth instant, \ ice Seaton pioiimied. 

Fuftigu J H. Knox, «l (he 42d, is appointed to act as Intel nretcr and Quatfer 
Master to the 27th ttegi. N. I., duting the alisente, on It.ivi*, of I tent Inter pit ter and 
Quartet Master I. Plu'ohe 

The undciinemioned officers have leave ot alienee . 

27 1 h Ucgt N' . I.— I lent Interpreter and Master T. Pl.tmhe, fiom ‘27tli 

August to 27 1 h oetoh**i . to rist KtiriiAuI, and the Hills Notih of Deyrali if ueces.saiy^ 
on medical teriificatc 

5 1 si Uegt N 1 1 lent (, Guilin, fiom 31st Deoembei to 31st Jdliliftiy 1835, in 

extension, lo remain at .Simla, on medical ceitificate. 

fjillli Regt. N 1 -Rusts'll o J YounghUdhand, from 1st January to 31st Jammy, 
in extension, to eiiabV him to join Ins corps. 


At a Native General Court Martial, re avsernhled aL Neemuch on Friday the 18ih 
day of July tS34, Huighun Khan, kidmulg.ir, camp follower, was aYtaigued on the 
following i harge : — 

C/m 7 £f - “ With havui'i, on Satuiday file fifth of July, one thousand »*i ht liundi ed 
and tinny t 'ur, in the cantonment of Neemuih, in Mf\ war, unlawfully a |1( l malvcioualy 
assaulted ami wounded with a Knife, Amirthie, a Native woman.” 

tip on which charge the Conn came to the following deemum ■ 

Ftnilinc and SL/tte/ne. — *' Ihe Court, from the evident e before it, is of opinion, 
that the pus n«b is guilty of Ihe charge preferred against him, and dors sentence him, 
the said Hinghun Khatf, hidmuigai, camp-follower, to puller impusonment, wuU haul 
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1aW on the roads, for a period of ( 7 ) seven calender years, at such place as the authouty 
cujifmning this sentence may be pleaded to direct ■” 

Confirmed, 

ffenined) JAMES W A ISOS', Maj. Genl. in Com. of the Foices. 

The prisoner is to lie m.ide ovei to the Superintendent of Ajmere, foi the purpose 
of underi'otiig the penalty awarded. 

Head Quarters , Calcutta, 10 th September , 1831, 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence : 

15tlr Regiment ^Uive Infant* y — Ensign I'. Smith, front 25Ui October to 25th 
December, in extension, to enable him to rejoin his corps. 

Ordnance D»M>;utrnent— Conductni J Law, fiom 1st Obtobcr to 1st March 1835, to 
v i 6i t the Presidency, on medical certificate. 

Head-Quarter r, Cat* utta, 20 th September , 1831. 

The Agta Harrison an 1 Matum Ordr of the 2d instant, appointing; Assist Apothecary 
G. E Poole, of His Majesty’s 13th L. I , to act as Apothecaiy in the Hospital or that 
Regt , during the absence, on duty, of Apothecary Giose, is confirmed 

Gunner William Castle, ot the 1th Company 5th Battalion Aritlleiy, is directed to 
proceed M Ishapo’e, and do duty under the oitltu of Major U. Powuey, Agent foi the 
munufactm e of Gunpowder u . • 1 1 f furlhet ordeis. 

The under menlioiitd officers havr leave of absence : 

74th llegt. N. I.— c,ipt. A. Spens, tiom JtKli Oct. to 30th Nov., to proceed to 
Bareilly on private affairs^ 

10th flegt- L C —Comet W. R. Music*, fiom 1st Nov. to 1st March 1835, to visit 
the Picsidcncy, fot the purpose or applying for fmlough, on urgent pitvate affairs. 

44th ltegt. N r . f —Ensign l\ Goddaul, Horn 20th Sept, to 20th Match lb35, to visit 
the Presidency, on medical eeititlcate. 

Head Quarter v, Calcutta , 22 d September , l°34 

The Meerut Division Older of the 1st Felnuaiy last, appoiumi': Captain II, r. 
Bolleau, of 'hezoth itegiment Native Infanity, to officiate as Deputy Judge Advocate at 
a General Cotut Martial duected to assemble at tgra, is tonlirmed. 

Tile following Otders, issued by Colonel VV. C. Faithful), C B , commanding the 
Slthind Division of the Army, undei dates the 5th and 22 d May and 7ih July last, are 
continued 

5th May. Appointing Bahadoor and Sliaick Fmaum Bnx, Tent Lascars, late of the 
Pioneer corps, and now doing duty with the 3ib and 23d Regiments of Name Infantry, 
permanently to the latter corps. 

22d Ma\. Appointing Bliowany Deeii, Tent Lascar, late of thp 8th company of 
Pioneers, i.ov doing duty with the 4Jth Native Intautiy, to till a vacancy in the 27(h 
Regime nt ai Hausi. 

7ili July Appointing Itamdeeu, supernumerary Tent Lascar, late of the 8lh corn- 
panv of Pioneers, now doing duty with the 49th Native Infantry, to lUi a vacancy in the 
tfth Begum nt at Kuiuaul. 

2d Lieni. J„ R. Western, of the corps of Engineers, having been placed at the 
disposal i f the Commander ot the Forces, is posted to the Sappers and Miners, and 
(Inerted to proceed and join the Hr, id Quarters of the corps ai Delhi 

Supernumerary 2d Lieutenant 8, Pott, of the Engineers, is appointed to Hie Sappers 
and Mineis, and directed to proceed by water to Delhi, to join the Head Quatteis of 
the corps. 


Head-Quarters , Calcutta, H3d September , 1834. 

The Major General in command of the forces is pleased i<» make the following 
removals and postings: 

Lieutenant Colonel J. Simpson, from the 22d to the CPth Regt. N. 1. 

Lieutenant Colonel E. Wyait, fiom the 45th to the22d Hegt. N. I. 

Lieutenant Colonel T. Fiddes, from the fl^tli to the 13th Rei»t N. I 

Assistant Surgeon f\ Scott, attached to the 45th Kegt., is diiected to proceed and 
join the 68lh N . I 

Assistant Surgeon (5. C. Rankin, on being relieved fiom the charge of the 08th 
Regt will join and do duty with the detachment of the 5th Battalion of Aiulleiy pro- 
ceeding to Ajmere. 


Head Quarter?, Calcutta, 24 th September, 1831. * 

The Si i hind Division Older of »he rr% instant, tiansfemnsr Buldee, Lascar, late of 
the 2d company of Pioneers, and now doiug duty witli tiie 02d Regt., to the 23d N. I.« 
lo fill a vacancy, is continued. 
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2d Lieutenant R. C. 8bakespear is appointed to the 1st company 5th Battalion of 
Al ^Th'e leave of* absence planted to Ensign H. Howoilli, of the 89lh Re?>t N. I . in 

General Oidera of the 20lh ultimo, is cancelled , , 

Fobi-ii It. A* lleihn t, of the 40th Itegt. N I., is appointed to act as Inteipreter 
and Quarter Master to the 2d Light t avalry, dui mg the absence, on duty, of Acting In- 
terpreter and Quarter Master G. Johnston, or until fuithei orders* . 

Assistant Apothecary John Williams, now doing duty with the 3d Iru^p 4d Biigade 
Horse Artillery at Muttra, is posted to that Troop, in the room of Assistant Apothecary 

D ' 'sei-ceunT Jam" Teonaid, «f the 1st T-nop 3<l Bnjade Iloue A.tilkr,, is trans. 
ferreil to the Town Majoi’a List, and appointed Park Sergeant at Delhi, \ ice bergean t 
Mlliei , deceased, mid directed to join. . . , , . ( 

SeWant James Barnard, Chaplain’s Cleik at Duiii I>um, w ho has been reduced to 
the i ai.k of Gunner by the Sentence of a Station Coi.it Maitial, i* removed Irom 
his situation, and directed to join tlie Aitrlleiy at Dnm Dum. 

Native Doctors Ranmitton Lall, lately employ d as a A act mat or in the Stales 

connected with Subathoo, and Chunilee Pu.saud, doing duty uni r> the Supe.iuU tiding 

Surgeon at Meerut, are directed to proceed to Ajmere, and place themselves under 
Hie orders of Super intending Surgeou W Panton, .... e 

Bhoala D»k«hir Native Doctor, who was admitted into the Service from the Native 
Medical Institution,’ in Government General Oideis of the lUih instant, is directed ro 
pioceed to Agra, and do duty underjtbe order* of the Supci intending Surgeon at that 

Slal *jhe undermentioned Officers have leave of absence: 

Gid Regiment N I -Capt. ln B. t*he, fiom 25th October to 25Ji December, to 
visit TuUehghur. on urgent private aft. ns. „ 

a2lUettt N I l lent., lnteipretei and Quarter Master C. C J Scott, from I5th 
octobe, to I5tli Jatuiaiv 1SJ5 in extension, i<* vis.r the Presidency preparatory to 
auim.utuig an application for permission to proceed to Eutope on lui lough, oil 
medical certificate. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 27 th September, I9M- 
With ti e sanr turn ot Gov.mmeni, >he Major General m c ommand of the Forces ia 
nleaaed to appoint Colonel 11 Oglandei , of His Majesty's 2tllh Regiment, Colonel H. 
Thomson Oth Regiment Light ravalry, and Colonel^ Paikei, of the Aitillery, ID.va- 
d.frsol the 2d. class, with a view to their being employed in command of brigades with 
be Foice nowiiHdei orders to assemble a» Ajmeie for service in Rajpootanah , under 
ilie command of Bngadier Geneial K. Stevenson, C. B.. who has been specially selected 
V r the duly bv the Right Honourable tlieGoveinoi Geneial of India in Council. 

I he Maior General ia likewise pleased, with Hie concuireiice of Government, to 
•mwe ibe following appointments for the stuff duties of the same force, viz. 

rapiam E. Huihwaite, of the Regiment of Ariilieiy,.. | 

Captain J G. Burns, 3d Regiment Native Infantry,- - - V To be Brigade Majors. 

Captain F Wlieler, 2d Regiment light Cavaliy, - - J , 

cam mi T Sanders, of the Regunant ot Artillery , to he Commissary of Ordnance. 
Can tain G*. ('amine, 61st Regiment Native Infantiy, to be Baggage Master. 

Sin "eon 1 Ibonipson, ‘id Regiment Light, to be Field Surgeon 

'the’ Hoops to he assembled on this occasion will he brigaded m Hie following 
manner, from i be 1st of November next, from which date the above appointments 

a, e to 1,’ave eflect, vif. CAVALtlY. 

1st Brigade. 

. - > Bug. H. Thomson to command. 

- - v Vlsijor of Bi igade. 


2 squads. H M. Light Dragonus, - 
4th Regiment Light cavalry,- - - 
eth Regiment Light Cavaliy, 


2d Regiment Light Cavalry, - 
7ih Regiment Light Cavalry, - 
ad Local Horse, 


H M. 20th Regiment of Foot, • 
23d Regiment Native Infauiiy, - 
4lth Regiment Navive Infantry, - 

36th Uegiraeut Naiive Infantiy, - 
51st Regiment Native infantry,- - 
• 1st Regiment Native IufautTy,- - 


2i> Buigadk. 

- - ) Brigadier to command. 

- - i Maior of Biigade, Cnpt. F. Wiieler, 2d 

- - J Light Cavalry. 

INFAN TRY. 

Isi Brigade. 

} Brigadier II. Oglander to comd. 

Majoi of Brigade. 


2d BrigadI*. 

- - ) Bug. C. S. Fagan 


B to comd. 

Major of Bugade, Capt J. Hamilton, Ol 
the Meywar Field Force. 
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Hth R in p nt Nature 1 n f .iiit i v,- 
S'U\ Name l 1 )*nuiy, 

*Sth Uegumnl Native lulauii). 


1 M K l(< \ IJ I* 

! U.n>a<ner to command. 

d.ijm of Bngade, CapUiu j O. Burns, of 
tile Jd N I. 


3n Brioidb, 

j Quuaili'T J. Tombs to command. 

( Major of Hfigadc, Lieut. J Butler, 
j \itjj M.i|"i of Brigade lo ihe Rajpoo j 
J tanah l r telil Foict*. 

1 1 n B u i o k o i 

3d Regiment Native Infantry,- - 
J2d Beguile nt Native Infantry, - 
23tli K « giineiit Native liiianti),- - 

Brigariiei C Parkoi will < n tit mand the whole ot i lie Amlleiy to be Assembled 
on tins occasion, ami Captain I-, Hutliwuiu; mil pcifoiui t lie duty of Majoi of Brigade 
to that biaiwh of the sr.vice. 

file Engintei |)» purtm.iut will be under I he direction of Major A iivme, C. R 
Captain S'. Sanders, Cormrnssaiv ot Oiduance, is appointed to the ch.uge of the 
Paik 

flie following otHi a, s of the C.eneiel Staff will r on duct tin* details of their ie-pec* 
live Departments with Ihe huif * 

Lteutviuut colonel t . ,] Aiupietil, Deputy Adjutant fjenei tl of the Artnv. 
laeiitt tiaut Colonel K B Alton, Deputy Quarter Master t.eiicia! ol the Aimy. 
Captain W Biirlton. Deputy Coiumissaiy (ieneial- 
Supcmitcmting suigiou u t'aut.m. 

Lieutenant c. <; Kn-, a , Deputy Judge Advocate Deneial 

The nndei nienuinn'ii oilier i ot Engineei e having been |>Tac t'd by government at 
the disposal <>t (hr "iiiui imlei ot the Pon.es fot the present <eivice. ate dncited 
to join Bngadiet (uim d v t* veimonS Head Qnaiteis, agiteahly to ouch iiisli utltolis 
as he may tie pleased to audios to them , viz, 

Captain II Of Rode. 

< aptaiu P, \ oboir 

1st Lieutenant H rioodwyn. 

1st Lieutenant II E iJnileau. 

1st Lieutenant W . II.Giaham. 

Captain C Covemiy, officiating Dcpulv Pav Master at Nueseerahad, is, with the 
sanction ot Government, diiec'ed to accompany the Force on its advance fioui 
Ajrm.it 

Officers in command of Corns ot Dnarhmcnts about to be employed on the present 
Service, and all officers proceeding in charge of stmes or supplies intended fin the 
Foice will repin* then progress weekly, for ihe infotmalion ot Brigadier General 
Ste'ens ni, to the De, utv Adjuiaut r.eneial of the Army, to whom also they will lur- 
vt.ud weekly pttaeni -i.ues and monthly leiurus 

Ihe officers <» r me Ordnance and Aunt Commissariat Departments are direr ltd to 
attend promptly to the requisitions of Bngaditr General Stevenson. 


Head-Qunt ten , Calcutta , 27 th September , 1811. 

Assistant Surgeon \V. \ r.reen, wlro is placed at the disposal of the Commander 
of Die fo ed to pro 

ceed foitlnvilh to Dacca, and to afford medical aid to the 53d RegimMit Name In fan ttv, 
duuni the absence on duty of Assistant Buigeon J, Fendei, or until tuifhei oidcis 

Seigemt Clnrlcs Sheridan, ot the 4ih Company 1st Batialton AittUery , is uuuster- 
Ted to the Town Mstjoi’s J ist and appointed Sergeant Major to the 4th Regiment 
Native Infantry, from ihe 9th insta.it. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta , 2 9th September, 1634. 

The Suin' I Dni-mn Oniei ol ihe illih May last appointing Peerhurcus, Bheestm, 
late of the Sth Company of Pioueem, to the 5ls>t Kegt. N. I , to fill a vacancy is con- 

fi riued. 

The undei mentioned Office t - having been pronounced qualified in the Persian and 
Ulndoostunee languages by a DiOiitt Committee, aie exempted from further examina- 
tion, exc* pt hv the Examiner- or ilm College of Fort V\ illtain, which they ate expected 
to undergo whenever ihey may visit the Piesideney : 

Ensign S. A Abbott, of the hist Regiment Native Infantry. 

Ensign W H Kyv< 9, of the fliat Regiment Native Infautiy. 

The leave of absent e. for four months, granted to Lieutenant H. S. Tickell, of the 
72 d Regiment Native tnfantrv in (ieneial Ordeis of the 2d Inly last, is cancelled fiom 
the 2t)th ultimo, the date on which he was placed in charge of the Sudder Bazar at 
Cawupore. 

Assistant Burgeon A. Colquhoun, It present attar bed to the Left Wing 6th Native 
Infaniry, is under instructions tioin Ooverumt nt, agjrointed to act as rivtl Assistant 
tur^eon at I’nhooi, during the ahacuce ou leave ofASsistaut turgeon K. MHCkmnon, M. 
D.,or Kttttl further orders. 
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Assistant Apothecary Thomas Absalom, lately promoted, is directed to do duty mt 
dcr the orders of the Superintending Surgeon at Cawnpore. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence: 

18th Regiment Native Infantry — Lieutenant Colouel VV It. C, Costly, from 11th 
September to 15th December, to remain at Jubbnlpore, ami to join his Regiment. 

t>3d Regiment Native Infantry-Captain G. Jenkins, from 1 st October to 3Lstj.\nu^ 
ary 1885, to visit the Presidency, preparatory to submitting an application to tenre from 
the Service. 

8th Regiment Light Cavalry— Cornet fnterpreier and Quaiter Master C. G, Fagan, 
from 17 tli September to 1st November, to r«mam at Benares, on private affairs. 


lie ad’Quarter r, Calcutta , 30 Hi September, 1834. 

The Major General in Command of the Foices n pleased to make the following 
removals and postings : 

Colonel (Lieutenant General) flii Thomas Brown, K.C. B. f (on furlough) from the 
5th to the and Regiment Light Cavalry. 

Colonel George Becher, from the 2nd to the 5tli Regiment Light Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Colonel Samuel Smith, irom the 3d to the 8th Regiment light Cavalry, 
Lieutenant Colonel William Cattle, (on leave to the Cape of Good Hope) from the 
kill to tb e 3rd Regiment Light Cavaliy. 

By Order of Major General VV.Usou, 

.1. R, LUMLKY, Colonel, Adjl, Genl. of the Army. 




GOVERNMENT ’NOTIFICATIONS, Jr. 


ORDERS BY THE HONORABLE IKK VICK l*K E? 1 DLN T IN COUNCIL. 

JiDCiw. and Revenue Dki* vktm r\ i , the isr Siptlvfbku. 1 wh | . 

I 1 e I lonnr.ihle the \ ice-Prebident m Coumil js pleased to make the lulloniii? 
appoi i hi ^ it i s 

Mi <j eui ^e Stockwell to officiate as a Judge ot (he Suddii Dew.mny Adawlnt at the 
Piebidenry. 

2-D SRPIPMIlf t, ISt 1. 

Mr. *s M RonMei son to oflli ate as Coniuussioiiti of Revenue and Cnuut of the 
4th oi M >t anabad Disisinn. 

(t I II 00|l)|l|. II, in I. 

Mi I O'PttM to offii late a* an Addition d Judsie of Zillah C.iwnpmp Mr (".liter 
vmII make over thaigeol the Office ol Magistrate and C'olkctoi - I Allahabad to Mr. \. 

s | > 1 1 * i ' t 

Mi. R. H ^rotl to nflicute as to Additional ditto of Zillah Pmdwan 

Mi It It Haiiest ditto as Maiiisii .re and <N»li,-»< tor oi ll.u kemiinoe 

S nM!*oo J aim s M »i ton, ot the I5ni Kegtmrhi Native lulauhy, appointed a Senior 
A^i'i.mi io i It r* ( ommismmei of Vir.tkan. 

I i men. mi A <’. H.iiuv to » 111' i tie as Pi mcipnl Assistant to (lie Acent to the O »ver- 
ii n {(in til nnd i He'iil n ion M 1 1. ls*2 f , ai Ai.miilihmim, u< e 1 leiili n.int P Niiojson, 
who lu* h, *■ n |>. i milled to |oin Ins Keyiiiicni which is “nut > on ii»ivi(‘ 

Mi p, » t iciw It to exeicise the poweis of Joint Mai, innate ami Deputy Col!<uor 
in Zbl .h Mn/nilei iiini'>er, 

Vh. \\ . l\ Masson, ditto m ZilUli Bnnliiiidalialiiii, during the absent e of Mr (J. 

B' out. 

I he Oideis ot the officiatinc Commissioner of the 1 *2 1 1 1 or Moii’lnr Divmoii, dt- 
r . r 1 1 » 2 Mi <. (». \1 n kintosh ro rondm t Hie ( m mil dut i- s ot ilic mlnp «t and 

. V evi m J udi»e ot I'm neah, diirine the absence ot Mi Nishet and ot Dm nthua’in? 

< mimmionei ol the llili oi l* am a Div imhii , dn e< im » Mi ), s bu neie;ue to olh wile 
.ii Joint Mai i**tiatp and Deputy t’oTeeioi ot Mu r»h<itty, aie approve 1. 

'I he folloivni'i Ollueis have ohtamed leave of absence tmm llieir stilions' 

Mi tl s Uouldt'sou, Civil and .Session JuJ»e ot seliaiiiupyie, fui une month, on 
pm.iic titans. 

Mi u n,u low, ditto of RaieHmln e, f ;r two inonihs, on pnu'.e n/l.n.s, in rxiensioii 
ot |e.i\ e fiii one mnii'li »iained to him liom ihe IDh ultimo. 

Mr I \\ \rdt, offu i.ilm v iii "o of \i\meiMM<*, t«n | ( u u ns, on medical cemileate, 
in t \ i r iisiou ot ihe D ave giamed i<* mm on the Mli ultimo. 

Mi r . I odd, \sMhiant l<> the Mauishate and rollertm of ihe Soo'liem Division of 
Moiadahad, nil Die loiii December next, on medical cei tilicale, in exit nsioit oi the 
leave ^sauted Inin on Ihe 5th Ua> I'.isi. 

Mi, | h svinpsoH Assistant to the Magisdiate and Collet toi ot Vht aipm f o t one 
month, on pnvate allans, to ( \leii»ion of the leave granted io him on the itiili ultimo. 

Vr. It lla nptoii Vsm-loiI to ihe Malibu ale and CoIIclioi lI Dha/ct pole, t»i six 
months, on pm ate allaiis. 

13 HI Of lODitR, 1831. 

Ihe Houmahle the Vice resident in Council is phased M make tlie follow in? Ap. 
pointiiienfs : 

I leuumnut tlei.rv Siddons, of the Enjiiiect *, Revenue Mirvton of ( lutagonir 
Mr (' Laloiicnc »o exttuse the poweis of Joint M.igiMutt and Deputy Collector 
in Beuaiep. 

Ml. r " Dt.tnt to ofticiate ns Assistant to the MagislMte and Collector n( Jessoie, and 
to e\ei cise t lie povvers ot Joint M.i_’ 1st i ate and Deimtv Collect h in Ihtt iM.tiict. 

I he lolloivtnii Otln ei8 have ont.mo <1 leave ot absent e Horn tin u S i a l ion 
Ml R ('. tilyn, othciatin? L iviJ and St'bslon Jiuljje ol Meeiut, ioi one month, on 
pm ate allan ». 

Mi <» F Biown, Mansliate and Collerthr of Jauupoie, foi three month-', ott 
p'lvate affaus. Mi. C R I ulloii will odmaie as MasisH He an I t.ollcaoi, and Mr. J 
J. W. lamon as Jcmi M.-eislrate and Deputy Collecioi o! J unpoie, 

Mi, It V H-aihoin, M a <n td rate amt Cotlectoi of Belial, tor s|\ netk-, (tom (he 5th 
instant, on medii al cemflcate. Mi. (b F. H mlton will olhuaie as Matjtsirale and 
Collcitut of that Drstilcd. 

Mr. Siuion Fraber, M«igi8trate and Collector of the Notllteru Dtwsum of th« 
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Dehlee Tenitory, for four months, on private affair*. Mr. J„ Lawrence will officiate 
foi Mr. Fiasci 

Mr. 0. < 1 . t/Jn), oflic latms Civil and Session Judge of r inagepore, for one month, 
on pri\ .ile -i. Mi. <; |. bhakebpear will conduct ihe niiient duties ol the office 

dm in sf M r t/’diiv's ahseiue. 

Capiuiu H. VV rou. hum, Revenue Stir\e>oi of Agfa, from the 10th September to ihe 
20lh OiioiK'i, hi extension of the leave granted on the 31st Maicli lust, to enable him 
to join Jus Station. 

Mi. <; Imnloill, Assistant Stugeon attached to Ihe Civil Station of Jadrtpoie, for 
two months, to vi^ii t lie PieMdeucv , piepaiaim y to applying foi pei mission to pioceetl 
lo Europe on f hi loiiitli 

1 he \ ice-President wt C n nm il is pleased to make the following appointments : 

Mi K A, Blundell, Comitii?Mori« > i hi the 1 enasserim Provinces 

Mi J Do la < oimI. inline. Senior A distant in the DisliiLtot Amheist. 

Captain T, A t orbin, Juniot Vsbixl.int in ditto 

Captain II Mau.n quh.u , of the 40th Regiment Bengal Native tnfanfM, Senior As 
Blatant at t a* or 

Ltentenant W. C. McLeod, of the Madras Commissmat, Junior Asms ant at Meisjul. 

Tuti *20TH OctoHRB, 1831. 

The folllownig Oflicets h.ne obtained leave of absence fiom their Stall ns : 

Mi H Milleii t ivit and Sessions Judge "t Rurdwmi, f>*» “»ie montki, «>n medwal 
rertilli ate, in (’Mention <>t the leave granted to turn on ihe 20th nt'imo, Mr Mi leu h.*s 
likewise obtained leave of absence lot eighteen months, to piuteed to the cape ot t.oud 
Hope, on medual ceiufitate 

M» ft, ll. Stott, Officiating Additional Judge of Rtmlwnu. fur n fortnight, on pu- 
vate nflittis m addition to the time allowed (or joining Ins station. 

Mr. c W, l'i oscott. Acting MagiMtaie and Coder (<m or Satnii. for tin "p months, on 
private affairs, to i nit the Presidency , on In mg rdteved by Mr. W It \jlpv. 

Mr. \\ 11 o’Sh.mghuessx , Dlhnamig Assistiiig-bui ge«n ol Ihe C tv il Station of Cut- 

lack, till the 1st proximo, on p'li.ue aflfurs. 

rhe Vice I'leMdenr hi ( oniiul is pleas* d to make die following A p point merit* . — 

Mr. W. be Q Quinliu to olliciale as Deputy Lollectoi o! Saiuti. 

371 U OCTOBER, 1831. 

Mr. R. Neave to oflUiale as Civil and Session Judge of Banda The Commnslnber 
of Deline will make airangetiH ms *oi relieving Mr Neave from n*e office o< Magistiate 
ami Colhuui ot Land Revenue, Cu-toms and I own Duties of the Ceiittal Division of 
Delble. 

Ihe following Officers have obtained leave of absence from then Stations. 

Mr. H. J. Mnlrllelnii, (’ommi^ioner of Revenue and Ciicmt of the Hull or Dacca 
Dupidit, lor one up nth, on pi ivaie atlaiis. Mi. YV. Ciaciott will officiate „s commis- 
sinner rlii i Mg Mi, \1 mrtleton’s absence. 

Mr. I ciiii ic, officiating ditto ditto of the 9th or Ooimkpoic duto, for f}v» days, 
on private altaii*, ill extension ot the leave grained to bun on the 13di Ahciim I mt 

Mi. t. Hauling, civil ami Session Jud^e ol Bhaugulpore, for one month, on private 
a flans 

Mr C. ft. Jackson, officiating Magistrate and Collector of M oorshedahad, for two 
rnotnh', ori medical ceilifltale, in extension of Ihe leave gianied to bun on the Dt 
ultimo. 

Mr. T. V hapin.tn, As^ibtant-Snrgeon, attached to the Civil Station of Purneah, l»r 
$ two months, lor the benefit of his health 

Lieutenant P. Mr olsnu, Hinuipal Assistant to the fJnveinor fJciieial’s Agent under 
Regulation XIII. 1^3, ha^ been permitted lu itsmtie charge of his office umlei Captain 
XV ItKlllSOH. 

Fort William, Separate Department, the22d September, 1834. 

'Ihe Vp e President in Council is pleased to order the following Exuac* fiom the 
30ib paiagiaph of a Dispatch tiom the Honorable the Cortil of Directors in ihe Separate 
Pepai (merit. dated the gth Apul, 1831, to be published for the information ot Public 
Officers in charge of stamps 

“ We deMic th.il all officers in charge of Stamps mat he Informed ihfif the liabili- 
ty imposed upon them by Clause 3d, Section VIII. of Regulation X. of Will in 

future he strictly enforced in all cases in which tlie deficiency cannot clearly he shewn 
to have arisen from causes beyond their control." 

Fort William, General Department, tSjrii October, 1834. 

The Right Honorable lord Viscount Kxiuontli emhai keri for Europe on bound th« 
ship Lord Lyndock which vessel was 1 el t by the Pilot at Sea on the 1st instant. 
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Mr Assistant Surgeon H. J. Thornton, attached to the Civil station of ronime trolly 
Is imf t**«I ii» visit the Piesidenry, on mgent private affairs, and to he absent on I ut 
account fui a space of linee weeks. 

1 3 1 it Or ro b r R , 183 l . 

Mr. Menrv Robett Alexander late of the Hou’ble Company's Establishment at 
Canton, lias 1 1 n h d/,v repotted Ins artivnl at die Piestdenry. 

Mi. A Speiis is appointed to ofliuau- an Deputy opium Agent, at Allahabad dining 
the absence of Mi. Carter, oi until fuitlicr otdeis. The appointment is to lake effei t 
from Mi«' «1 1 h instant 

t lit Oi’iMit.iifnii ti v the Judder Hoard of Revenue at All.ihahad, of Mr Gubkins, 
tempoi at ily to llns'-unp»oi , to co opeiaie with Mr ft Blunt m completing the Preven- 
tive Customs Cliokee Line lioni Drllu to Ajma, is continued. 

57 1 ti October, 183 j. 

Dr John Lickson, Civil Sin genu stationed at Glia/epme, is appointed to officiate 
aiOpmm Examiner to the Dmarts Agency til the loom of Di. 13 utter, until luilhei 
Outers. 

Political Department, Fort William, 9th October, 1834. 

tin tin- 1st m-taut, Mr Chatles ftatstin, Assistant to the Agent to the Governor Ge- 
neral m the ^angor and Ncibtidda fVrrttorics, leported Ins dep.utuie fiom Bengal ou 
boaid iite English ship f*oid Lyuda k. 

ig t it October. H3I- 

On the 2 ilh of September last, His Excellency the Right Honorable the Gove nor* 
Ceueial in ' ouikiI tvas pleased to giant to Mi Longhnao, the oflir tiling I'nneipal As- 
si-lenl at Dummoiv, leave o| absence for two months, on puv,«t.* alTaii s, frmn the 
1 st of November next, and to authon/e Mr Oiiimaney to officiate tor that gentleman* 


EC CL ESI A STIC A L. 

Fort William, Ecclesiastical Df.partmnt, Gih October, 183t 

The leave of absence for a fortnight, from the {HU to the ‘22 <1 of August last, ciauted 
In ill e Lout HMiop of Calcutta, to the Revd. T. N, Stevens, officiating District Chap- 
lain at Dmannre, U confirmed. 

I he V< unable Daniel Coiiie, L. L. B., Archdeacon of Calentt i, is permitted to 
pioeeed to lugt.md for tin* purpose of receiving Comeri airm as one of i he new Bixhops 
to be appointed for India ondei the Act 3d and 4lh William 1, Cap. 85, htc. LXYXtX. 
and to he absent on that account toi fifteen months. 

13 I H Oc lODIlit, 1831. 

The Reverend T. N Stevens, officiating Distnct Chaplain at Dlnaome, has obtained 
leave of absence, on sick ceitiftrste, for one month, fiom the IHtli Dc< ember next, for 
the put pose n! vistiing Ibe Prc-ideurv, preparatoty to making appluatmn foi peuni-siou 
to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, for the recovety of Ins health 

I -e Reverend Charles Witnheilev, Distnct Cnaplam at P.una, is directed to 
offinate as Distnct Chaplain at Dinapote, until fuithet otdeis. 

‘27 CH Odour it, 1831. 

'1 he Reverend James Whiting, Joint District Chaplain at Meemt, m peimnted to 
he absent fiom UiaSUttoii lot thirteen days* from the lOihtothe 2 2d proximo, on private 
a tfaiis 

1 lie Reverend lames Btvce,D. D., Senior Minister of St Andrew's rhiuch, re- 
port* d liis leitirn fmm Eutope on the Ship Cot ntva li on the 20th instant, in older to 
i emime his duties at this Presidency. 


MILITARY. 

GENERAL ORDERS BY THE HONORABLE THE VICE- 
PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 

Four William, 2p Octqbsr, 1831. 

No. J84 of 1834. -The HouMde the Vice President hi Council is plea-ed to a e si2ii 
Rank to I lie undermentioned 2d Lieutenants, Cornets, Ensigns, and Asststaut Snigton* 
from thp dates ixpi eased Opposite to their iiatnt*s : 

Engineers*— 2d Lieutenant Stephen Pott, 19th June, IfJL 
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Artillery , — 1 irntmania Chattel Douglas, 7th July, 1831; and D'Oyley Richard 

Brlsi.>» , i ,t| t j f i r « , 1^34. 

I 'i'urhtt t <■! tu t a If: ctl Hams. 29 th Jammi) , 183 1. 

1- i-ijiii i.uvtnid M it tonl Itecs, 30 ih \ pnl , 1834; John Thomas Hav* 
cm K r » « 1 1 M it 4, t b'tllt'S So dl, Hill Vi.n . 1831; " ill' *m !• gt i nui . l nil M.iy.lrttl; 
3\ ill, ini '!■ iiii-s'iii, 2‘> h M.iv, I^M, Colvin Cmh.u, VM M t\ , ls.il, John Willnmi 

C»inn i' 2 id M.i*, iMi, Joseph hamli-is, 234 Mm , 18*4, * It v |h( • |i)m r H.i-ell 23d 

Mat 8,imml I bonus V"\,in4u , 3< td Mm, I8t4 I'riwaid Pellew (, nines, 

3 I *■( IS : i , I’eiei Wi'li.dn I mol, 1st June H-3J; 3V i * I *a *f t Kcllv IVolleii, 4th Juno, 

I 1 l, l' till 1 1 1 ( ( In i 1 1 r* i 1 l<n<l 10 Ji tune 1 m 1 1 . IHiiij Fmiens D.mikII, Kith lime, 
K d 'he jf«M Mdr Koheil R.,i>*"i> P.dmrt Bin. lOih June, 1*>31, f 1 «- j 1 1 > .) • « lj *i rhilde 
Sli iK» -in ,ii 7 ■ 1 1 lull, IH-ti; P'w.ir-i N ii j on i C i " 1 1 . 7 1 li Juh, I K _t - T li \ an dei r.tnn 
R '»im M 7 1 n l»H, I s !*, W dlum olt D nlgsoti , 7di J ul) , 183 l , and Unbelt \iclubald 

'1 UlMel 1 tl| 1 |(1 \ IS { 1 

M dtt.d 1 > t (» " tii!> "». - 1 * - 1 't a it t - s in i> »>oiis Cha i Its Jrtint iu D;i\ t<l "it, ‘234 November, 

HVt , ion s V, . ltd one 1 1, 23 1 Nowini'ci, 183 1; and William Duub.lt, M L) , 1 llh J.i- 

tlilai V , 1 3 i 


v o ) ' i.f m 1 ~^ap*ain U^nrv ridim Sailer, of Hie 2 I Regiment l tgld ^.rvaliv, 
IS I-' I , 1 mi[]i i i ! i- <)tj|eisn| l!n; It esjd» n t ,u 1 1 \ i)i ,ihad , M ( »* "Vlaioi 1 v it* d mil ,d)Pl I , of 
tin: i gdi ft » wiihi tit \ n i v r I *t t i >»t r > , who, in const queue' ‘>1 h»s promotion t» ,i itegi- 
no* 'il iM-ioinj, isjl.utMlai the di-pos.il oi the M.ijoi-G enei al in l ouimaml of the 

I ne »ioilpnoenuon"fl Ontlemcn am ad'iuKeil to Hie Service, in toiifotmity nidi 
tin i> i i 'toiciit l>> ill" Hmi'iile llte Court ot l)n *rtojs *.H ladtlsof Cav.iliy and In- 
i' h • i \ on tin- | -"t'tlisliniciU, an I ptouiofed to die i.iuk of Comet and Im-ign ics 
j.ct'iveh K,i\nif» rlu* «i.ties ot di» j ii f oriimm ion- tm tutme ad|imin< id : 

i y Mr fiedei it K. VI iIMii e Steel Chapman , date ot aruvui at Toil William, 

iifxh i t inlier ’ 1 

J ifi/ir'tij — Mi (lent' f1 !in«av, ditto 28th September 1*31- 
Vn folio Palfotii t mi' 1U, fiirto SOI It ditto. 

rn-ijii i. lio ftui In of n>e r ;5i Is Regiment Native Inf.ititr\ , has relumed to his duty 

on Cits !• st iblidnii’ in uiih<>ni pit indue to In unk, hv peminsStoM ot tin* Hon'tile the 

Conn .3 . d Me of. n uv l at ton \\ lll.ani, 2 dth Sep«c*nil>ei Ifs'tt. 

I-tt'' n Shtwii John N ico t so it , of the 50th Kegimuit Native Intauti), k periiiiltirl 
to |!MMfi ' m ( mm on tnedical cuiiticafe, tor twelve months. 

•mijpoit tti )i id M'nvl>i.if M, atm thomson, .nt.it hed to the Chnrtpoie l’olmc.ti 

ytiM-nr'. i* p'.lees ii the tli-ipos il of the Majoi-ljlehei.d m Command of die Forces, 

fiom t)i due ' ' (h< abolition ot di.it aeciici. 

in ( onsidei anon ot the Ioitu and l.nthtul services of Snhadar Major Knoseall *1117, 
late < f tin* 2 IM IleL'iment Native Inl.mtit, tin* UmCnie die Vtt e-l'iesnh id in t onned 15 
jde is, a 1 , snic'ion the Pmvet t’ay nl Ins t.udv hciiij continued to linn, fiom the date 
of h,s Ii.iimOm to die tru.i id Fstaldislmient 

MijMiit Kdin (,i:ome llcrtoM ot the fiatrison Stall of 1'orr William, is admitted 
to du !n mil's of die IVimon sam t toned hv Minutes of Count d of the lltl: Janu.uy 
17P7, and r,i nei.d Onlets dad 4 r >di lehrnaiv HJO, suh|ect to die rautiriuatioii of die 
Moeot.ibie the ('mill ot HikUoks, with peiuusbioti toicteive In s stipend ut the Rie* 

& nit in j . 


No !8r7 of 1831. —1 lie following General Oidets hv die Right flonorafile die 
Covm i Geneial ot India in Council, daied the 5ih ulttino, is published lor the in- 
foi iiution of the A i m> : 

GENLSUL ORDERS BY I 1!F RIGHT II ON'RI.F I H E GOVHilN’OH GENERAL 
(if INDIA IN COUNCIL. 

Oaf ac annul d t bth September , 1S34. 

Ifip Right Honorahle the Go' ci noi General of Indn in Council is pleased to ptih- 
Hsh tin* filiowing Exiiact hum the Pay Regulations <»i the Bengal Government, issued 
to i he vmiiv >> t dMi Riesideucv nndrrd.de the 1st ot Fehiuary 1^28, and to declare its 
jiiovisioiiH <i ik* ,ip|ilicable lo tin* Piebideuiics ot Madias ami Bointia). 

“ Command or Rcc im liN rs. f> 


<* Commnndr*" Olliters piesent with tlmr Corps, hut incapable Horn sickness of 
foiiduume dm duties of commatul, will, in die event of such sickness being piolonged 
h^vnd the iimioiI of urn immdi. be duelled hv die Brigadier «>r Senior Olllcer m the 
to deliver ove, tbaigeof die Ueuiinenl to the next Senior OHicer present.” 

Hi*. 1 onl^hip in Gonncd cuusideiB an officer to be incapable of conducting the 
ot command, in the sen -e impli-d in the atmve extrac ^ when, from sickness he 
Uu liable to attend, for the peitod speciaed, the Parade ofhis Regiment, and when the 
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tcsunneil'ility nunevtd to a due superuMou of the < alnblished course of exeirise an 1 
<1 1 - ( i p 1 1 ii iim^t net f^unu devolve upon uu<>diei im any suih w*r, llio t'miiiti, n<| 
Allow tiue will be diawn l»y tin* othr<i lo wlio‘r (lunge the Regiment may lie minei 
i d **\ »*f t hut i' li •• t el MViiipt tent m bile in mu li ti input .in t li.n «e. 1<» in.ike am Mange 
in (lx si. i mb nn onltu ul inc C oi |>b, oi in die man tie i iii w Inch its duties are u.iuUk U d. 

No 187 of !R,H. I lie undi i mentioned lndiv idnals a» e appointed Assistant Over, 
dp'o m Hr hi i ,ii to 1 >ni r nt I’uMiv, '\ ■>) k ^ Oil the Sala us allowed toi ihat tank and 
l>!. did on. in ihc oi de» s of tapt. hi uiiiuiomi, bupu intuidint cd t lie Didlii and Allaha- 
had It. .ad 

All I W V ))>•» 

Gunnel Iitdiiitk 15f me, of A i lillery, 

lOll WlT.t.I* VI, 9l H OtTORIU, 1831. 

N<* IRS o r I *» S — 1 f, e Uon’ble the \ ice riesidenl tit Council is pleaed to make 
the follow iii.j I'Kiiiioii. n- : 

\i < d i < . hep (tti»ii nt — 1 p«is».(iit-Sor«ern Fdmund ‘Imukyns Hatper to he Suigeon, 
finm ill- Ithh 8ejiinn!tei 18o4. \i< e Sing*. n J Nnid 1 dcMasid 

l h-, m (l>*i uietiii iiu d t) il i . i s l e leturned io thtii duty on this Fs'ablishment, 
vim n |ip I'm'.ik to lluu i.mk, hv i ( i Uiissiott ot the llnn'Ii r the < onit o| Dueilois* 

Capi.nn t*i viu ' , Mn.ilpa^t ot die M li Regiment li lit t ,iv tli v, and t a pi. mi VYiluim 
Vi’tn f V ’ ilU ''lull, (if lilt l)llt Regiment Nalive liiuliiliy , d.dc of annul atlout 
V\ niia it, W( t) ( id i-i, !M1, 

M e Midi uoi in mned Oflir»;isa»c pri intli U lo piocccd to F.iuopc nil fuitoiigh, on 
nit tin ai ( i nif’i pit m 

Ik Min ml imi. one f'umpbe!!, of the 4 M Regiment Native fnfuntn’. 

I it mi ' i.aui duvet Willi mi .spun, nt die 5 Id Id j, tint lit \a.ne In Mini} . 

No IsO ol 18 U ~ the follow »’i» 1 \ii.itis of I dins f>oin the llmiotnhle (lie Court 
Of Dnutn.i. ill die Mllilm Dip ir liin’i.t, Ut " publt-died tut g, iiel ,d tulol ndltlou . 

t.etfa ;Yo ‘id dated 10/7* Apt il / 1S.11 

“ We Iiave appoiiiied Mi Finns sh.uv, nmv vt tour I’i espleni v, an Assistant Rur- 
gioit on du Radius I’ tablnhmeiit and we duett you to allow linn to ptuceed to Madias 
to t ik up Ills appointin' lit.” 

J Alter Xo lift, dated 3 nth April . 1831. 

“Paiu. 2. W e have permitted l lentouaut Colonel Fitfgeiuld, of your Establish. 
Itunt »■> i. plain mv in niths hnigei in thin C'oiihLm. 

i lieutenant P. Did of yoiu Establishment, has been peiiruUed to itiiiuui tluee 

inontha Imigei , nr Eui ope ” 

Lt/fn A 7 >. d, dated 11 th Ma>), 1831. 

“ Para ? - 1 he unde> m* im »«ed oflicet s. belonging lo y.oir FOubli'bfneut, have 
been pi i in 1 1 1 * d (oiemutu m this eoiiiiii) foi the t ti i the! penodh stated against then i es- 

pei live Hallies 

< upturn William viuir.it, unr I tune nevt. 

8uii*eon (ttimr Goian, -iv months. 

3 VV( li i\e «»i aoied to l leoteiiaiit (i. Dutidns, of join FshthliduiKiif, six months 
add [i i « t > i a 1 |i iivi of ah&euee 

-t. We li tve |mm mrted ("aptaiu ’*.13 Fitton, late of v our 1 *" t ildisfimeut, to ntire 
from t!i»* 'ei\i t »* Mm tern eiiient takes i fit ( t (tom the Hdi Afnih. ik^.i 

V - 1 k u 1 1 n .i)i t rieoige ft Buell late of 3 011 1 Fst.ihlislimeMt has lietii permitted to 
retue Horn die struct on Loid Cltvt's Fund, ilia letnemeiu t tkes ulett I 10111 tue 2Aih 
June, 183.1 ” 

No. 19(1 of 1 ‘■’34 -The followniw Genet al Oi dei «i by the [tight ffo'Chle die Governor- 
General of India lit Cuutitil, dated ibt lOdi ultimo, m puhlisliod foi the iidot m dion of 
the a 1 my. 

GENERAL ORDERS BY I ME RIGtir HONOR \ BLF. FHE GOVERNOR-GENE. 

RAL OF INDIA IN COUNCIL. 

Oofarttmnad , l(»/ 7 i .W/ leather, 1831 . 

In fondnmtlton «>f Genetal Oidets under date die atnii Jut> Iasi, puidislung a Re. 
vised Fatile «f Fees chargeable on Coimms-ioiis issued to otheeis 1.1 the Company's 
Service, the lUjfht Homnahlc the Govenmt General of India in Counr I is pleased to 
dneet, under instructions from the Hou’hte the Conit of Oirectois, that the Fee 10 be 
levied mi the Commission ofjBngadier Geneial, he ninety five (O r >) Rupees, liie Cmies. 
l»ondiujf amount charged iu lita Mujeaty's aiuiy when the tank is ({Mined by communion. 
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N«. 101 of 18.14 . — 1 !»<■ Honorable the Vice-Ptesident m Council ie pleaded to maie 
the following appointment : 

Assistant burgeon Clunks Llewelyn to officiate in medic al tharge of the (Mvil station 
of MvmeiHiiii;, vi ce Gretn 

The following ollicer lias obtained leave of absence m the Judicial and Heveuue 
Depat (moot, unde i date the *22d ultimo : 

Assistant Snigeou James Giegoiv Vos, M. I) officiating in medical cliaigp of the 
Civil Mattcfi ot Baml.i, foi tl\ e ui<>nilt>, on medical ceitificale, in extension of the leave 
granted to him on iht* loili Fcbiujry last. 

The lollowuii Sindeins ot ihe Native Medical Institution me admitted to Uie sen, ice 
as Nati\ e DocLoi s ; 

Cut gnu Singh 
llanlurk ltaum Mishr 
Deen Dayatil Singh 

Tern Davnul S i ii" li to be Native Doctor to the Salt Agency at Hidgelee Kanti, to tilt 
an existing v :n anci . 

Bautnck Itamn Mlshrto he Native Doctor to the Political Agency at Amh tllah, vice 
Ram r hurt it* i Laul de< < j a-vefi. 

Pm gun Singh ts placed at the disposal of Lite Majoi-Ueueial m Command of the 
Fence*. 


No, 1D2 of 1831 - In continuation of General Oideis No 139, of the 10th July i,nt, 
the llc n’hle the Vice Pie-idem m Coiwctl is ideated t<» admit t h.iplain on tins l^u- 
tduhmen , and the undei inr nnoued ui.ulea of Wanaiit <) rln ** » s to a p.u in lpatmu mi liie 
indulgent e therein couiei red. of making Remittances to then families in hut ope 
through the Hon’ide Company’* I itasuiy, to the following extent ; \ iz. 

Milium C h.iplam*- as viap»m. 


Milit.tiy c haplains ns Mujoib, the rank in which they 
Soti^ci Ihe to I lit* IW ihtaiy 


o r ph m fund, 



'iininm 




ditto 

A ssisi.m l and f)ep ity As 

loiant 


< oinmis»ai les, . . 



ditto. 

Condinior > ami Ruling 



ditto. 

Sub -CoiuluUoi 



ditto. 


No. 1V3 of 183 1 ~ Tot the purpose of obviating misapprehension with r-pgaid to the 
exart period at whn h Soldieis ot a ceitain standing in ttis ,vid)esi)’a Seivice become 
emulMt loan em r ♦ ,if< d i ale of lav, the llmt’ble the, A kc-Piceident in < ouuul is 
plr«sed to iinMfv, that :mdci the uiithniny of a Wat Olfice Regulation, gioumkd on the 
provisions of a loimei Mutiny Act, the Seivires of Soldiers enlisted on m helore the 
30ih November, lb‘20, are deemed and allowed to t-otjiuieuc e 1 1 o ill the quartet day mi 
mediately pieceediuc the date of eiiiistetnmj 

All Soldieis enliited subsequent ly to the 30th of Novembei , 1829, an* exi lnded fioin 
the benefit ot this mle, ilieii Service being held to commence fi oil) the d-ite ot enlist- 
ment only . 


Fort Willi cm, 16rn Octobrk, 1834. 

No 19 t of 1831.- 1 he Hoiioiable the Vice President in Council is pleased to make 
the following Promotions : 

1st Regiment Light t.u aliy — Lieutenant Ptingle O'HauIon |<i he (.aplain of a 
Tioop, from the 7th July 18.3J, vice Captain James Fiauklm promoted. 

Snpei numeral y Lieutenant John Muoie Is tn ought on the effective strength of the 
Regiment 

I leutetunt John Powler Bioadfmd to he Captain of a Tioop, and Corr et Archibald 
Campbell to be Lieutenant, ftum the 12 h Jatiuaiy 1834, in succession to Captain U. 
Thornton iciired. 

03d Regiment Native Infanti v.— Captain (ieorge Jenkins to be Majoi, and Lient. 
Rirlim nd lioughion to be Captain of a Company, from the g/lih SepUmhei 1834, in 
aucce sion lo M.ijm l\ Reynolds tiansfeiied to the Invalid Establishment. 

Captain William ( haiks Deilby, ot the *!»lh Regiment Native Infantiy, is appointed 
lo the Command ot Hie Palace Guaids at Delhi, vice Butte who vacates on piouiotion 
to a Rem* menial Majmky. 

The undermentioned officers have retimed to thfir duty on this Establishment, 
without prejudice to their rank, by pei mission of the Honorable the (.uuri of Directots; 

1st Men tenant and Brevet Captain David Ewart, of the Regiment of AiDllery, 1st 
October, 4(144. * 
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Lieutenant Frederick St.John Stint, of the KHb Regiment Native Infantry, fllh 
Octobei, 18di. 

Hit* peimiasion gianted by the Resident Councillor at Singapore to ’id I lentenant 
John tunes, ot the Atlilleiy, in proceed linnet* in Europe on liuloiigh. via China, on 
iin tiit.il i »*i nitrate, is continued: I lit* f u 1 1 li of Lieut, tones i*> to tie calculated t , m 
the date ot sailing of the vessel on winch he piocceded hence in Mnga oie, with ntei 
ence to the leave til anted to linn in Gcneial unleis No. 135 of the 3d July la-t. 

Ensign John I hoitus Dajcock, doing duty writ the Sltli Regiment Native Iiifautiy, 
is pei nulled at lus own request, to resign the Seivue ot U >: llon’bte Company. 

Ill* 1 Vice I'le-nleiii in ('mi n 1 1 1 was pleased in Hie Judicial an t Revenue Depart- 
ment. midi t date the ot h instant, to make :ln* following Appointments: 

hiugeon James Motion to lie 'leuioi Assistant to the Commis-ai > «>t Air, lean, 

Lieuieit ml \ i linn Ctoue Kaniev, ot tiie Zdti Regiment Nitive iutanii > , to officiate 
as Runup. il Assistant to Hie Agent to the (ioverinn Ciiueral, under Regulation XIH. 
lsji, at Maunbhooiii, vne Lieut r. Nicolson who has been pei until d to join ins Rtgi 
incut winch is going «>u Seivuc 

A *<m plant* Surgeon H J, lliointou, attached to the Civil Station of Coinmercollv, 
liislie.u pei untied, in t lie Helical Department, mi k*r itate ihetf.h ni'tant, t» Malt the 
Rieaidcncy , on urgent pnvate afl.ni a, and to be absent on that account f-o tlnee weeks. 

1‘iivale Ihuias Bioadliead, ot His Majesty'-, Ilili Light Dr.tgooia, is permitted to 
re«n *e mi India as in Out Pensioner ot OheUea 14 >-pilal, and diavv Ins Upend at the 
Station ul Mteiut. 

No 105 of 1 C 3I — I he Mnii’ble Die Vice- ID esiileut in Council ts phased to make 
tile ft. Mowing l*i oitintiuns and Alieration ot Rank • 

R< gimuii oi a 1 littery. — 2d Lieutenant Kenneth John White to he Dt Lieutenant, 
vireU.lt Mil. Il Mined, with »ank iiom Hie 7 lit Juiu 1H1. W'r f L. Sage de< eased 

2 7 1 li Rciment Native Infamii.— Lieutenant Derm Hopkins to be captain of a 
t 0 ill p an v , 1 1 om the Mb Mai ch Ida 1, vice I’.R I itioii jellied. 

Ensign David Lumsden to be Lieutenant, vice l* Hotkms piomoted, With rank 
flom tin 2 id M i) 18 U, vice A. It. Ogilhy deceised. 

A It e 1 a 1 1 > > , of Rank — Regiment or Ai'illeiy- Ml I leuteiiant J F. Egeiton, to rank 
fi'.iii 2 tth J oie IS 1J. m the loom ot <1 R Bik h reined , 1st Lieutenant <J. II MiGtegoi, 
• Into 7tti Ju’v Is.LD ditto \V 1 <iai 1 ett deceas. d , 1st LieiixiianlJ Wtittefoord, ditto 
*2Dt h July I *■ 33 , ditto R. (i Roberts proinntMl; 1st Ltetiten.ini It Wallet, ditto lf>Hi 
(Miotic ls.{ J, ditto W. J. SvmoiiR, piomoted , 1st t tetitemtnt J Bund, ditto list <n toner 
ISdi, ditto 1 tt ick man pi omuted ; I si Lieutenant Z M. Malic k, duto jnih November 
lMt, ditto W, C 1 Leum invalided; 1st Lieutenant E. Chustie, ditto JOth I\bmaiy 
18J4 ditto W, J Marvm pinniped. 

gnli Native Infant 1 > — lieutenant W. R. Barnes, to tank fiorn 8th March 1831, 111 
the loom of P. Ilockius piomoted. 

No 100 of ‘I3t, —The following Genei.il Oidets liy the R.«ht llonMxe the (Governor. 
Helical <>t India in Council, dated the gAtn nhimo, are published 101 (lie intui motion 
ot 1 he \ 1 my . 

C. I JSLBVL u 11 D G (V S Jtt Y iHh lllUlif HONOMDLE TUB O 0 V EH S OR -G B N 8 R V L OF INUI4 

IN COUNCIL. 

Ootatamund , 1\th September, 1S31 

The Right Hoii*ole the Hovel 1101 -Geneial of India in council, having >1 ul under 
Ins sellout consideration, the Injun which discipline must ever suffer, Horn Hie nomina- 
tion of Olficeis ot Junior Rank, and compaiatively little Military Experience, to Hie 
impottiiut Department of the Adjutant General , is pleased to re o|ve, that no ufluer 
be consideied eligible to succeed to the O dice of Adjutant. Heiieial, 01 Deputy Adjutant' 
<.enet.il, who t hall uot^liav o attained the Rank of Major in the Aiuiy, either Rcgiment- 
alD, 01 bv the operation of His Majesty's Brevet. 

I he same Rule is declared applicable to the Quarter- Master Genual and Deputy. 
Qnaiiei Master. Genual oi the Army. 

Fo*r William, 23d October, 1831. 

No 198 of 18J4. —The undermentioned Officers are lespeciively bronchi on the ef, 
fcctive strength ot the AiuHeiy and Cavalry on this Establishment, from the dates ex- 
pressed opposite to their names 

Resirn-eiit of A Hlllery.- 2d Lieutenant John Drake Bainbiidge Ellis, fiorn the IStli 
September, 1834, In succession to Major H. L. Hajfalr retired. 

('avail y — Comet GharltA Andrew Kisaoii, from '18lli August 1334, in succession to 
Captain G. Thom tort, leltred. 
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Cornet Stephen Francis Macmullen, fiorn die istlj September, 1331 , in succession to 
Lieu'euaiU H C Cotton resigned. 

Lieutenant < olonel Joseph Neabitt, of the fltli Ragmen! Native lnfanliy, 19 peimitted 
to pmceed in Lui"peoti fuilough, on account ot In* piivatr .dial's. 

Assivnnt Surgeon i.hviii I rmibull, ntijr h 0 to tin* Ci\ i Si.iimo of Jamipot««, ob- 
tained in dir judicial and llevt ihih l'ep u uuen», u n ,l • . oj'<* tile i i h i n , it.ne of 
at’sniietoi two months, to visit the I'lesidcur >, pit paiat^i) lo apply mg lor pet nn^-ioii 
to pioteed to Europe on turlough. 

I lie appointment ot Assist uT-'bugcon Allan Gilmore, W D., in Gcuetn) or 1 *!* 
N'). 173, ot the )3lh ultimo, to oHii'iim 11 rmitn at charge ol the Civil bUueli »l Mtaha- 
bad. is cancelled at the request <»f that Ot?ic»*i. 

I lie tolbmmg Shnleiito ot Hie N.mve Medical IiTdCiitmii are admitted to the St nre 
as » alive Duciois, ami disposed of in the tn.inuei timed opposite to Dun ifsptmve 
names . 

F nqneerah Singh, appointed lo the f ivil Siiidon of Aeii* in Airaeau, vice Sftuhli 
Ilinguu 

iMoiliooia Still'll, placed at the oi-posal of the Major General in Command of die 
Force-.. 

Slifiikh Kmamnut A lee, appointed to the Cpil Station of GnwhaUie m Assim 

A puttier ..ry James Ouk.nf the .Sobol dmate Medical O* pa tiiieul, hiving b< en <lp- 
cl.ned i iiliitoi die t du.Uiou, is dtseha* ^ed lioui the &ei\tee, and bis Waiiant atom n i ug- 
ly cancelled. 

No of 1 S' 14 , — Pin siMld to ilistiuctr ns i eceiv ed fmin the llotl’nle die r.ioif of 
rirectois, the apnomuuenl of Surgeon William Cut Million to In* • m.,m i mi* mlmg 
SuisjiMfi t« < .1 ii< elU d fi 0111 tins das , an 1 V! 1 Mu.11011 is appointed a I'nri'iini SiMge,>n 

from die s ime dale. Mi. Minton i» la li con»idet ed a Super nmino a* v l’u oili nn mii- 
peo'i mini 1 lie m cut rente oi a vacancy, when he will be Immght oil the Andion/cd 
botithl tali in till. 


Foiit William, 30jh Octohftc, I S3 1 - 

No. 20 I of ts;n. — The k I on* bl e the Vice Pieeulem 111 Council is pleased to make the 
following t’loilioiiris : — 

Regiment ot Ai nllerv,— Lieutenant and Ricvet -CapUtm William Ruhaid Maiduiaii 
to he Captain, and second l n u'eiiant l h mias Meniy Sigmon to he I 11 ,*-Lieuimaut, 
fiom tb< 15 h 0> tobn iBtl.in mu cession to Captain l’ <». MaOiison deceased 

Y9di Regiment \,iti\e hiiaiMiy.- Lieutenant Alt v.uidei Hodges to be t ap'aiu of a 
fonijM'i) , and I i.sign William Si I f!;-i I'om si lo lie lieutinaut, liom the 1 a t b Oi 
tohei I S3 1 , in suer essimi to 1 aplaut I lioinai Alt Ken/te J CaUipbcll deceased. 

Iienitn.iui Arthur Crowe Ramey, ot the !£;>ili Region ut N.itne liifantn, u< ry 
Oftuianug as Juuioi Assistant to the A.'oinin l^btott < 1 of Atracan, is continued in mat 
fill 11 , u ion 

Assistant finigeon Allan Giltnoie, M D., is 1 e-appoinled to officiate in meiinal 
clittme ot die Ciul Station of Shabatiad. 

1 he nudei mentioned nihcei is promoted to the tank of Captain by Ricvet, fimn die 
date e\pie.«sed opposite to ins name ; — 

1 leiiteiiiiiit Anthony Aiherl Lainbeit Conte, of the 5lth Regiment Nnii\e lu'aniry, 
aeth October, 183 I 

1 lie utiderineiiiioued OfTtcci s have returned to their duly on this r stabl islimeut 
* it limit prejudice to dieir tank, try peimis&nm of die tlon’ule the Couit of Dnec- 
lors : - 

Major William Burroughs, of the Left-Wing Euiopeaii Regiment, date of art iv.il at 
Foil William, 25th October 1 '34 

Lieutenant Geoige Guidon, of the 50th Regiment Native mfautiy, ditto 24di 
dido. 

I teutenant John Bun r e, of thedSili Regiment Native Infanti jr, ditto 4 25th dido. 

Lieuu nant Colonel Waned Hastings Leslie ruth, of the Rec intent of Ailille- 
ry, is permuted to proceed to Europe on furlough, on account of Ins pnvaie alLnrs. 

ftlitjor Rotten Bell Fulton, ot AMiPeiy, and jlgent for Army Clothing, 1st Division, 
)a pet muted tn usu the Presideuey dunt»g the uuexjmed portion of the leave gi anted 
lo him, on 111 edtc.il certificate, in General Grders No. lt-,4, of the Hitli December 
last 

Captain Gilbert Watson, of tbe 4 lst Reelnient NaMie lufantiy, is permitted at hn 
own request, to retire hum the Service of the Honorable Company, on the Tension of 
hts Tiik, frpm the date <>t flailing of die bhip ou which he may einhaik for Europe. 

I he tollowing Appoiutmeui was made in the Judical and Revenue Depaiimeut 
under date the 1 3th instant:— A 

Captain H. Macfaiqtibur, of the 40tU Reguneut Native Infantry, to be Semor Assii- 
taut ut lavoj. 
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Assistant ^utecoh W 6 O’Shnii'.'hnr-sy, ofllchtin#' in medical charge of the 
Clwi S>it i n <d Cut tack, lias ubtunnd, fu m<r Judical and Iteveuue Denai tuinu, under 
dale ihe 2(Mli in*taur. leave of absence HU the 1*1 proximo, <>n private affui* 

Seije.mi Vl ( i|<n John > aii'h «w, oMlu 53d lle«mient Native liitaum, is admitted 
In Hie helirtll h ut (tie I’Miaimi $.i|ic‘i<ni<-d by Minnies of CuuiKfl of the Mill JuilU.liy 
1 ;fl7 , and Genet al Oidet ■* dan d ti lebril,i<y D2U, oit.ject to flit* ron ti» mat ton of 
the Itonm aide llie Courl of hirtxiois, with petmiostou In receive ins stipend in Eng- 
9 4 ui(i. 


N-> 20J »f 1831 The following FMrjo in of I etlera fiom the Honorable the Court 
of Dneclois, in the Vhli..n> Depai uncut, aie published for general information ; — 

Letter No. 2, dated 'Hit May, I8.fi. 

“ P a » a *2 The inidei mentioned OfTuers belonging to \nnr Establishment, have 
been gr ant( d an e\iiMi>mii of tin n respeciit e tin loughs, to. llit space of bix months; — 

Assistant <mi W elialei. 

Shi gt-oil J \\ at "nil 

a. We have per milled Sin geon Thomas ,- ht 1 d, late of tour F.stahli hrnent, to i elite 
mil the Company's Seivice, His rnn niient lafc^g elfect tioin tbeflih Mav, I83J.” 
t.ettn' A o. 5, dated 4 th June, l«,n. 

“ Para *2 We have pi i milled Lieiiitnaut ^oTmel K-inm, of your Establishment, 
to iem.uo s i x inoiii h» l nger it: this « oum r v , t» oin lti{ii-<i uoxi 

3 < ap’ no Gemge Lime of voui H-MblisUment, lias Petti gi anted an extension of 

leave lor the peuoduf jjx months ” 

Letter No. 9, dated f7tA June , 18J4. 

9 41 Pat* 2 W* ha <• permitted Captain J. It. Wotnm, of your Establishment, to 
remain in Him cnnntiy until the unmth ot September next. 

3. I lie undermentioned mlice is, ncloiKi >g to ynui Establishment , have been grant- 
ed an ex n-i ton m then r e-pecitve furloughs for the petiod ol six mouths ; — 

C apt » i n 1 horn, is itobeits 

Lienlenut f redtlKk K.tleigh, 

L leiilenanl J H slinldti mi 

4. 'I he tiurieimeiiiintt-d nfhccts, lately belonging to your Establishment, hare been 
severally allowed to tetiie from the Service. 1 heir letticuientd lake effect iroin Ihe 
dates Hated against th*tr respective names* : - 

l teu'enaul Colonel S, I and, Iron* Hie 2 Ul of Api it, l«H. 

Captain Thomas Sanderson, front Ihe ‘28th ol* April, 18,4* 

5 We have likewise peuititferi Lumen <*. Hamilton, late of your F-tablishment, 
to reine frmn tiie Seivtee on Lo»d Clive's fund. Hit retirement takes rffcit Ifom tbe 
23d of J line, 1833." 

Letter An 13, dated 25th June, 1831. 

“Para 2. The timlei mentioned Offlceis, belonging to jour Establishment, have 
been Bevtiali) gt anted an extension of their retpective tuiloughs for ihe space «f six 
months : — 

Captain William Conway. 

Sin geo n James brans. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY MAJOR GENERAL J. WATSON, C. B. 

Head Quartets, Calcutta, 1st October, 1831. 

The Meerut Division Order* of rhe 15th ultimo, appointing Gunner Mickle, of the 
1st Company 3ih Battalion of Artiileiy, to act as Laboratory Man at the Agra Magazine, 
is confirmed. 

I he Meerut Division Order of the 1 7 th ultimo, appointing Hospital Apprentice 
C Crefting u» join and proceed as far as f,a*op<rr« \fitti the Invalids of the Season 
ordered to the Ft esideucy , is confirmed. 

The Sit hind Division order of the IMh nlnmo, appointing 1st Lieutenant J. Alex- 
ander, of the 1st Tinoft 3d BiigAde Horse AiUllery, to ntthraie as Deputy Judge Advo* 
cate at a tieueial Couil Maitial dneued to as^eniMe at Kmiiaul, is continued. 

Lieutenant -Colonel T. PsrlineP* Kegiiiieutal Outer of the 1*2. h ulmuo, appniming 
Fnstgu H. Howortb to art as Adjutant to the 39th Native lufantiy, duniig the absence 
on duty of Lieutenant arWf Adjutant M. PenarCe is confluned 

Captains E.J. Smith and E. Sanders, of the Corps ol Engineers, having been placed 
at the disposal of the Major-fSeuetai in command of the Forces, for employment wiih 
the Force assembling for Service in Hajpootanah, ate directed to proceed and join 
Bngadier General Stevenson's Head Qumters without delay, 
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The leave of absence. on medical eeififlcafe, for one month, granted fo I lenfcnant , 
2nd Bn?vet Captsuh El, vvintle, of ibe 7 » *• t Regiment Nnnve lnfanliy, m <,vn lal nuleis 
of |he (Hi ultimo, Is cancelled ; and r liaf Officer has Dave of absence, on the same ac- 
count, fiom »hc I fit It September to the 20th November. 

Subadar G’ooidlall lrt<.un, of the Kuni'lii.r f,*T il flaiialinn, h,vn*g ti< en duly 
examined, a ltd pronounced unfit for flintier imice, la fiansfeireU to the Pension 
Eaiai'li-limetii, ftom i tie fat Ma> 

The imdeimentionrd officers have leave nf absence: 

filli Hei»t I i«h t Cavalry - Major F. J. Spillei, trom 15th October to 15ih November, 

In (Mr M' II to enable him to I'jnin Ins Regiment, 

4th Hem me (it Native liifantty — l letitenanr, fntcipietei and Quart* . -Mailer I*. 
Oolduev, fnnn 20th October to 20th Febiuary, 1S?5, to letnain at bancor, and to enable 

Mm to ej »in 

Gennal Staff- LwnDnant 1 C. I.uinsriaiue, did de < amp to Brigadier General IV. 
Richards, c b.» trom fOth Octobei to 13ih Nwxember, m extension to enable him to 
»« join 

Sfltli Regiment Native Infantiy— Lieutenant and Artfiitnut N. A. Taiker, Horn 1st 
Nuvembei to 15. h Jammu 18 5. to visit Dacca, oil private afl.m s 

33th Regiment Native Infant i y — 1 lent. Cot. r Monteatli from 15th November 

to proceed to Lucknow. and aw ait tlie an I vttl of his Regiment 

fiat Regiment Native Infantry. — Lieutenant \V Macgeo»«e, trom 1st October to 
November, in extention, to enable bim to join his Coips. 

I5tli Regiment Native Infantry Lieutenant D. Ogilvj, fioin 25th Sepiembei to 
30th November, to visit Uie Picsidency, on puvate affair#. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 3 tl October, 1831. 

Captain J. 8. Kiibv, of the 4ih Company 5th B.ntnlion, and Capt.nn fi, Fmty ruut 
)«t I reufPliant F Caiiskell, of ibe 3d Company 5th Battalion <if Artitlprv, aie direr Mm) 
to conmine dome' dull with • lie companies from which they vvet> removed in Genenl 
Orders of the 16th iiliinm, ninil the atnval of the Companies to which the) now stand 
appointed at Benares and Dmapoie respectively. 


Head-Quarters, Calcutta , Ath October, 1831. 

The Major.General t nmmandim* the Forces directs, that Native Promotion BoDs 
he made out on foolscap pa pel . leavinj* a blank space of one in« h in the centie of ibe 
sheet, for ihe purpose of binding them up in books. Ait Native Promotion Rolls are 
in fo me to be transmitted m duplicate 

It i* to he nuilei Mood, that the Genera) Order by the Commander of the Forces 
of the l7lh ultimo, diiecnug Weekly Reports, Present States and Monthh Reiurn<*. to 
he sent to ihe Depot) Adiutant General of the Aimy iR not intruded fo enter fere with 
the u mi a 1 Repot is to Ihe Deputv-Qnarrer Master General. 

'I he Statt’ ii Order isstird by 1 ieutenant-Coloiiel C. F. Wild, Cemmandirg at I oortia- 
nah, under date ihe 1 4t I* ultimo, directing Assistant-Sin genu IV, L McGiegor. M I) , 
of the 4>h Troop ad Biigade Horse AitUlery, to assume MedicAl charge of the 4tHh 
Regiment Native Infantry, is confirmed. 

the Pi* 1 1 let t>rde» by Brigadier.! Tombs, Commanding In Rajpootanwh, dale I 
the fj’h ul'imo, appointing Assiataiif Surgeon W. It. Royers, of ihe 4Mi Liylit t,uv,iii), 
to the Mcdir.il charge of the 1 7 1 fr Regiment Native Infantty, is confirmed. 

The regimental Order by Lieutenant C. Campbell, in Command of the 53d Native 
Infant* v , dn ecting Ensign (now Lieutenant) C. Windsor to act as Adjutant dining the 
absence on duty of Lieutenant and acting Adjntaut G. Hamilton, is coiifinned. 

'I lie Peiatr bmeiit Order of the 19th ultimo, bv Captain Janies Tomlinson, (of His 
MaicRlj's ltth Light oragoons.) in Command of the Invalids proceeding by water i<* 
the Pif«ideiic) , appointing Sergeant Johnson, of His Majesty’s 11th Light Disigoniis, to 
at t as Seigra* t Major, and Sergeant Jenkins, of the Horse AitUlery, to act as Fiovost 
Sergeant in ihe Detachment, is continued. 

The Major-General in Command of the Forces is pleased to make the following ie- 
moval- and postings: 

Colonel 8. H. Tod, lately promoted, (on fui lough) to the 41st Regiment Native 
Infantty. 

Lteutenat-Colond $. Land, (on ftnlou&h) from the tiOth to the 72d Regiment 
Native Infantry. 

I irutenant-Colooel J. luHoch, lately piomotcd, to the tilth Regiment Native 
Infant.). j. 

I ieuieri''nKolo!iel J. Rodh er, of the 3d Biisarie of Horse Ariilletv is directed, to 
join ihe iliree Troops of his Biigade with ihe Force under the command of Biigadier 
General R. Stevenson, C. B. 
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Axslstant-Soraeon 0. Griffith*, now doing duty under Hie Superintending Snic<»ofi 
nt Diiwpore, Is, under instructions from Government, appointed to peiform tl*o Medical 
dunes of the Civil station of Gyah, until fnither orders, vice Assistant Surgeon w. B. 
O’Shniiehtif ssy , M, D. 

The leave of absence, for six months, op private affdrs, granted to Llen»emnt w. 
It. Halt, of the h Regiment | 1 » h t Onvnliy in (General oideis of the 29tli April last, is 
to commence fi'tnlbe 23d of May, instead of the date therein specified. 

Deputy Assistant Commissary of Ordnance J. Millard is posted to the Saugor 
M;p.»zme. 

Apothecary M R.nrelt, who was posted to the Hospital of His Majesty’s 26tli Foot, 
in General orders of the Iflrli ulihno, |h ilirerted lo prore* d to his destnunon tiv water. 

Ki«u,nam N.iitk, of Hie Pension Establishment, and formerly of the lull Regiment 
Native I u fan try is permuted to reside and diaw his Stipend at ClnUagoug, instead 
ot Allalralnd 

The undermentioned Officer has leave of absence: 

7 in Regiment Native itifuntrv — Cantam J. S Marshal, fiotn 20th September to 
3d November, to visit Landour, on medical certificate. 

Head-Quartern, Calcutta , 7th October , 1831, 

The Meerut Division Order of r lie 10th ultimo, direc'in; A-.toiliecary J. Dick, at. 
t.iehed t“ His Majesty's Vflth Foot, lo remain at Meerut, and to do duty in Hie H-»s nul 
of Ills M.ije»t\’s llili I iglit Dragoon*, and appointing Assistant-Apothecary J r.rjlor 
to art as Apoihecary to Ills Majesty’s 26th Foot is confirmed. 

Assistant Surgeon J. HaiRer, lately plated at the disposal of the Major-General 
Commanding Hu* Forces, is posted to the 50ih Regiment N mve Inlan'n. 

Gunnei lohn l’iti*»ni, ol the Regiment of Artillery, is transfer it*rt to the Town 
Ma jot’s List ami appointed an Overseer to the Fouiidary iti Fott William, until further 
oideis, and (Inerted to join. 

Giiiiner E Meveiisou, of the 2 1 Company 4th Battalion of Artillery, is transferred 
to the town M ij u’s I isi, and appointed chaplain's cleik at Dittn Dum vice Rainaid 

flhaitk KuUderbnccus, Gun Lascar, of tiie Pension P siahlidtmriit, and former tv of 
the 4tl» Bntuli n of Artillery, is peimitted to reside .it Dom-Duin, and duw his 
stipend from the Pcim m Pay Master at Banackpoie, instead ut at Dmapoic. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, £th October, 1831. 

Under instructions Horn the Right Honorable the Governor-General, the SenntaHu’n 
at < lu'tia Pooniee is abolished, an l all expenses connected with u are to cease fioin 
1st December luxt. 

fheD tachrnent of the European Regiment now at Chena Pooujee, under the 
Command ot '"ai>um J. Mai shall, is to rejoin the Head Quarte s of the Regiment at 
Dm, more, by water. 

AB*-rsiani-8rn aeon II. Chapmau now in Medical charge of the Detachment, wti) ac- 
comoanv it to Dinapoie, 

Apothecary G. D. Wiltshire, attached to the Dep6\is posted to the Hospral of His 
Majesty's 44 li Regiment at Chinsurah, and rlneeteil to join l>> water. 

Assfiiam Steward J P.iinetl will proceed as Assistant Apothecary aid Assistant- 
Steward with Hie Detachment to Dmapore. 

riie Mapir-Genetal in Command of the Forces is pleased to make i he following 
removals and poMines of Medical Ofiicei s : ol Suigeon R. M. M. Thomson, who was 
placed at Ins disposal. 

Surgeon C. B Francis, (on furlough) fioin the 47tli to the 56lh Regiment Native 
Infantry 

Surgeon Joseph Duncan, from the 1 4th to the 47th Regiment Native Infantiy at 
Sccmia 

Mwddaree Roy, late a llavildar in the 47th Regiment Native Infantry, who was 
transferred to the PeiiBmn Establishment III General Ordria of the 3 1 "t July last, having 
been re, examined and pronounced tit for further service, is directed to lie ip cm oiled 
in that C«*rp-,in Iris former rank, from the date on which he was oiiginall) struck off. 

lUmzniiu Khan, Trumpeter, of Hie Pension Establishment, having been leporied 
to Ire fit for funher Military duty, be is remanded to t lie 1st Rogimt ui Light ( auln, 
on the strength of, which he is to be te-eurolled, frotu the date on which he was 
originally struck off. 


The following removals and postings are directed to take pl.ice nr the Regiment of 
Aitillery : 

vfjr jot ft. Powny, final nie 3d Brigade Horse Artillery to the 4ih Battalion Foot Ar- 
tilleiy. 
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M?ior J <!*. Hide (new promotion) is posted to the 3d Biisarie Horse Artillery. 

Captain \V J viacuue (new promotion) is posted to the gd Company $d Battalion. 

1st Lienti pant J B, Backhouse (uu furlough) fioin the 3d Troop * 2 d Bngadc to the 
2d Company ad Battalion. 

1st lieutenant A Humfray s (on le;yve to China) from the 3d Troop 3d Bugst'le to 

the 3d Itoopvd Bngade. 

1st Lieutenant E. rtnistle (new promotion) is posted to the 2d Ttoop 3d Brigade. 

1st I uufen.int E.F. Day, from the 4th to the 1st Company 5 1 It Battalion 

in l i-u'eiiant and Hievet captain D . Ewail, irniii the 1st Company 4th Battalion 
to the 4in Company 5lh Battalion 

2d Lieutenant J. D. B. Elhs (brought on the strength) is posted to the 3d Comp my 
3d Battalion. 

The utidfimenlioned Officers have leave of absence : 

‘id lr op 2d Bnuade Horse Artillery.— 1st- Lieutenant F. K Diincm fiom 10th No- 
renrhei to 5ih Fehrnan ls35, extension to remain in the (tilts Ninth ot Deyiah, on 
medical te< Utica 1 *;, and to rejoin his Tioop at catviipoie 

81st Heiimenl Name lufantiy — Captain \V Sam in. froin 15t!i Octnhei to 15th 
Jamiaiy IP3S, to visit Hie Presidency, preparatory to suhiuiltuig an application lot pei- 
Uiisaiou to pioceed to Eniope ou Juilougb. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, tyh October, i£34- 

A Matii e General Court Mai lial null assemble at Lucknow, at such time as the 
Officer Comm-i 'ding the C'twupote PiHvi.m may dii*ci, t •»» the tnU of Sewdeen D o- 
hev ant Taij e D a.»hey. Seoul s ot Hie 2ii Regiment Native lufantiy, an) such oilier 
1’ilsoners as ntai be biouytu hefoieil 

B ig du r ( if, C h u • t • hill, in Command of the Division will issue orders for the 
appointment of the Pu-sidou ami Wembiis, and CapidnN. Jones, Deputy Judge Ad- 
vocate-Geneiul, will conduct the Procerdnms of the 'VuiL 

Lteme"Aut Audiew Ramsay, of the 3lth Regiment Name Infantry, is appointed 
Aid de-camp to Major General ihe tlopoiaUle John Ram-ay, Coimn.iuding the Mm nit 
Div i-jioii, m ihe mom of Lieutenant o. Hanna , who lias been pel muted to ieMi>u 
the eiinaiioii. 

lieutenant D Rams-iy will continue to act as Aide tie Camp to the Major General 
until the an i\ al oi Ins -nceess n . 

I lie midenuciilioned Rungne, lately admitted into the Service me appointed to do 
duty hi h the Corps specified opposite to ihetr respective mimes, at their own request, 
and du eUed to join : 

Ensign II. Mamsiy, with the C0th ReumHil Native Infantry at Meeiot. 

Eungii J. B. Couollj, with the Uth Regiment Na l u»e Inland) aijffaieiHy. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta , lo tk October, 1834, 

Colonel C. Parker’s Detachment Order of the 22 1 ultimo, appointin'.; Lieutenant* 
Intel pi Her and Quarter Master R. Smith, of the 2 c th llagiment Native infantry, lo act 
as Delarlnneni M aff to the Right Wing «f the 5th Battalion of Anlllei) and the 2»ih 
Refitment Native lnlaniiy, is cotifiimed. 

Ihe nnexpued portion of the leave of absence sianled to Captain h. Siewart, of t he 
61 si Beg imeui Native Infantry, in Geneifll Orders of (he loth May last, to visit the Pie- 
fcidrncy, is commuted to leave lo tejoin his Regiment fn-m Miiz.ipoie. 

Ist-Licuienant VV. M. Shahegpear, of Hie ArtiUeiy, having been pronounced qualified 
in the Persian and Hindoslanee languages by a Distuct Committee, is exempted Horn 
fm t lie r examination, except by Hie Examiners of the College ol F utWillum, which he 
will be expected to undergo whenevei he may visit Hie Piesideucy. 

The uiidei memioued Ofllceia have leave of absence : 

llili Regiment Native Infantry. — Lieutenant J. E, Cheethani, from Oth September 
to 9th November, to remain at the Presidency, on private aft'ans. 

7 id Regiment Native Infmti y.— Rusigtt ii. II. Davidson, fioin 15th October to 15th 
December, to visit the Presidency, on pm aie affairs. 

The Cawtipore Division Order of the 27ih ultimo, dlrecUnfi Assistant Steward J. 
Bentley, doing duty with the 3d Battalion of ArtiUeiy, to art as Assistant Apothecary to* 
the Detachment of Aiuffery D alts proceedin' to Agra, and, on bis a» rival at that »ta 
turn, to toin (he Hospital of ihe 5th Battalion Artillery, is confirmed- 

Ensign 3, Butler, ot the 55Hi Regiment Native Infantry, is appointed to act as Inter- 
preter and Qiiaiter-Master to ihe Cmps, until fuiiiiei oiders. 

The undei mentioned Qfficeis nave Lave of absence: ' J 

General guff.— Lieutenant D. Ramsay, Acting Aid de-Camp to Major-Geueiat the 
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Honorable 1 . Hammy, fmm KJtfi October to 28ih February, 1833, m extension, to re- 
main at Simla, «*n medical certificate. 

73«l He iiiimt Native lufintiv —Litnren.int and Btevet. captain H. Fateh, fi out 15th 
Octobei to Ibt Febinni}, 1835, lo visit Uei liampor e, on pnvate a Hairs. 

flead Quarters, Calcutta , ilf/i October, 1S31. 

Bombardier Chailes Mnuhitll, of (lie 1st Troop 3d Bngade lloree Artillery, bring 
nntu for the duties of an Aitillerim.iu is transferred to the European Regiment at Dina- 
pore, as a Private, and dfreried to join. 

Herir eilmli, sepoy, of (be go ill Regiment Native tnftruftv, hat hi* hern prnnonnrert by 
a Merttcal oiniiuilee a Mehnwerpr, is to be paid up and Ois< barged the invite, from tbe 
dale on w Inc h ibis md* r may be pulth-hcd at D^lbi. 

1 be nndei mentioned (Hlice is have leave of absence * 

1st 1'ioop 1st III made Horse A rnlleiy — 1st I lenteuant W F. 1 flodson, from 1st 
Novemhei to 1st Match, 1833, to vuittlie Presidency , on medical ceMificate, preparatory 
to suboiirnu-i in app i- tiioii for furlough to Europe. 

I5ilr He !‘meiit N mve Intanti y - Captain A Carnry, fioin 3 1 September in 3rd 
Jannai> 1815 to remain at lliinpti, to adjust his accounts connecied with the Stud 
Depat imeitl 

I'Mli Itet'iinent Native tufanti y — \ssis‘ani Surgeon 4ud*ev Walker ftstl, from t>t 
September to i & t May 1^33, to visit the Hills Ncnlh ot De> rah, on medical cei Ulteale 

Head Quarters, Calcutta , 13 th October, IS U. 

At a NMtjve General Court Martial hHrl at Nuue^rabad, on F:> *.iv the fitb dav of 
Angiisi p l| Sauin Siuj, f’av ll.ivildai. 5'h lr*op, and Feet kiiatr, I oopu Mi troop 
d ii Hioimunt | mhl t avail y, were ari aniiied u on Hm following charge 

Clut’*r> “ s.imn Sum, P.n H.iviid.n , u rh laMii / in rbe • ,i'il-'nmt'iii of Nnsvera- 
bad. be liver n Hie li ms ot t iv* I v e 'b.-ork t il»e >i i o fi r of the twelfth and ftvo o'clock In 
tbe nioiinti: ot tbe thi'teeu it of June, one thonsiod eight bundled and tint tv loin, fe, 
bioioii iv et(,lr n, or aidi d 'ind ahetiMl in rbe stealing an'' taki'm awoy. tnun ilie Khote 
of i tie (Ktli | inop fou rib Hey ini-Mit of l rati* Cavaliv, i Ims (outaintim. or said to con- 
tain , r b » »*e bundl'd and i iglih four v onat Rupee*, «»i thereabouts, the piopeity ot ( ap- 
t. lit Nodi ( ill Ue<> nneilt I mill ft .rally. 

*' l*eei K'ran I’mopoi, with having at the s**nie time and place, whilst on Guard, 
at tlie \d|ui.tni’b Quaite.s, qniiteil Hv« same without leave, stolen, or aided and aUett-d 
m s'eali-r.f an t nkn_» amv the *atd lm\ containing the saul sum of money, trom the 
Khote of lb* ft Hi tioop Mb Ke<.nirwiit ot Light rnv.div." 

|in/,ti win cli 'bnsje (be Conit tonic to the followin'* deeMon : 

Ft idlin' “ I be r omt h ivimj iiMfuit-lv weighed ami <•» n*idered nil ih.it lias been 
add need in *iippo>t of Ibe ptoseeu'ion, as well as tvbat has been bi'iighl foiw.iid oil Hie 
defence joe ,.f cptnt >n, that tbe i’ltsone s, sauin Slim, l’a» H.iviMai, ot the fifth « loop 
and t*eei K .au Fio »per of the (mirth Troop Fourth Regiment Light I'ava'rv, are not 
Guilty of the citme with which they ate ihaiged, and do a< quit them accordingly." 

Approved and Confti inert 

(Signed) JAMES W«1$ON, Major Geul. til commaud of the Forces, 


Before Hie «nme Court Martial reassembled on Satunlav. the ‘23d day of August, 
18S1, Meer Vletjir Alh, lioopet. 5 Hi I'toop and Neeze Ally Khan, I rooper. 5th Iioop 
4t i light Car all v, were atiaigneM on the following Charge- — 

Charge 4 * Meet Mehir Ally, Trooper, with having, in the Caiifomiient of Ntis- 
septabad, between the hours of twelve o’clock on the niglit of the twelfth and two 
o’clock of the morning of the thineeiilh June, one thousand eight hundred and ibnty- 
foui, tvbtl** on duty at (he Standaid Guard of bis Heglmetit quitted the same without 
Dave, stolen, or aided and abetted m stealing and taking away, from the Khote of Hie 
fifth Tioop fourth Hegiment of I ight cuvaliy , a box containing, or said to contain, 
three hundred and eighty four Sot'at Hupcce, or thereabouts, the property of Captain 
Nash, fou ? t It Regiment Light Cavaltv. 

“ \e.ize Ally Khan, rmopei. with having, at the sanje tune and place, while posted 
as Sfntry at Hie Khote of the fifth troop font Hi Regiment 1 tghl Cavalry, suffered, 
aided, or connived at, the stealing and carrying away tbe satil box containing the said 
sum of money/’ 

t’pnn which Charge the Court came to the following decision : 

Finding I tie Cnuu i» of opinion, from th«* evidence before it, that the Pri- 
soner Meer Mehir Allv, Tioopei, ftfth Iioop fourth Hegnnent liHit Cavaliy, U not 
Gultrv of the erime prefened against him, and acquits hi hi accordingly. 

M That \ca?e Ally Kbau, Trooper, fifth Troop fouitli Regiment Light Cavalry, is 
Guilty of the ciime with which he is charged. 
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Sentence,—" The Court adjudges Neize Ally Khan, Trooper, to suffer bard labor 
In lions for a period of seven Calendar years, at such place as the authouty continuing 
this Sentence *■ 1ml I be pleased to direct ” 

Approved ili»* Sentence of 'leer iVlehlr Allv. 

Disapproved the Sentence of Neaze Ally Khan. 

(Signed) J AMPS WATSON, Major Genl In Comd. of the Forces. 

Remarks by the Major General. 

The Major-General rvnti<»t confirm this Sentence against Neaze Ally Klnn The 
evidence against linn is the sam** .is that offered against Meer Mehtr Allv, and i‘ ^ im- 
possible t > believe the storv a '.iln-i one. and not against the othei , they cannot he sepq* 
ifppd. Tltete are nn uri’^tances e^tahlishtn? neglect of duty in Neaze Ally KImu. tint 
thisr.inrmt snppU the absence of proof of the jobbery. The Court having by their ac- 
quittal «( three of t lie accused persons pioinmued that the informer Is not to he be- 
lieved. cannot tesiore his credit against the font Hi agent, because his neglect of duty 
might hav** facilitated the perpetration of the rolrberv. 

The 1’iUoueis ate to he released from confinement, and diiected to return to their 
duty. 

Th* Meerut Division Grdcr of the 23d ultimo, directing Assistant Singe on J Mur- 
rnv. M 0 . of tiie Brigade Horse Artillerv. to join mid do duty with the Detachment 
of Mil Matestv's ii'lr Light Dragoons proceeding on Seivtce, is confirmed. 

I lie Meeru* Division Order of the 23d ultimo, directin' Steward r. C Gale ami 
Assistant \pothec.u\ G Tin lev, attached to His Majesty’s I tth light Dragoons, to ac 
companv the Wing of that Regiment proceeding on Seivlce. and appointing llos; tl.il 
Ar>"'eotice G Olivei to art as A steward with the Head Q urtet s ot the 1 1 til 

Dragoons. during the .ih«euce on duD of Steward Gale, is confirmed. 

rheDiviHim Older hv 'I nor G *»nei ai the Honorable J. Ita ttnav Commanding the 
Meernt Division. under date ihe *2S»h ultimo, appointing Assistant Smgeon vv Spencer 
to the Medical rhatge of the ‘2d Comnnuv ‘2d Battalion of Aittllerr, on IM unreh to Agra, 
and directing Assistant Apothecary J, Robinson toproceed wnh the Company, is con- 
firmed 

ihe '"nwnonte Division Order of i »*r* snth ultimo, di'echog llosmtal Apprentice 
C Kteftiug, aitachetl to a patty of Itlva’rM in pro.ness to Ihe Presilency, to do duty 
with the % I Brigade Horse \ttiUerv. and annommig A -distant Apothecary H. Slunk* 
to Hi** Detachment of Invalids, vice Krefung, it, con ft i lin’d. 

The Ma|or Getiei.il in Command of the Tote *h ts pleased to notify to the Army, ihe 
appointment of C.ipi.iiu I" M T.nloi. of rh** 5f'v Regiment Light Cavrliv, to tie an 
Aid de famp on t lie pei sonai Staff of His Fxreifcn v ihe Right HonoiaMe the ''mil- 
marider in Chief, with retrospective eff* rt fi oni the 3d of Fehtuniy, Itslt, the date on 
which His fotdnhip eniha ked for Madias 

L *cal Lieutenant and AdpCaiit It roister, o r the 3d Local Horse, is appointed to 
act as Second hi Comm Mid of that Con-s. from ihe 15'h Apiil Iasi, the date on which 
Comet Robinson quitted i lie Regiment, on leave of absence. 

fh 'oiamun, Tent Liscai , of the 7Tth Native InfanDv, Invin* been sooei.tllv exa- 
mined and reported until for tmtlier field scrvire, is Danxferred io ihe Invalid Pension 
Establishment, from the 1st of May last, t lie date on which be was struck of the sheii^th 
of his tlegimeut. 


Head Quarter*, Calcutta , ilfft Orfobtr, 1 P.3 1. 

In continuation of General O deis of the 27th olriinn (be Major General In Com- 
mand of the Forces is pleased vvnli the sanction «»f Government, to appoint Rrevet 
Capfain John T»itt«u. of His M ije*it I tth Light Dragoons, and Caot<»iu 'V Caine of 
Ills Majesty's 2dth Foot, Majors *»f Itiigade, and to uost the forme* to the 1st Hngade 
of Cavalry, and the lattei to the 1st Brigade ot Infantry, with the Force now assembling 
for Service in U.iipootanali, 

Tim above appointments t'» have effect from the 1st of November next. 

Lieutenant A Giant, of the 30th Native biloitry i«. at his own request, relieved 
from Ihe du'y of officiating Inte^ieter and Quarter-Master to the 16fh Native Infantry, 
and permitted to j<*m his owq Regiment. 

Rntntehul, Sepov , of the 3M Regiment NaMve Infantry, havjng been declared by a 
Medica' Committee i» he a M riingeier, is to he jiaid up and discharged the Service, 
from the dale of receipt of this Older at Nusseetabad. 

At an European General fourt Martial, held at Cawnpore on ihe 12th day of Septem- 
ber, igJt, Gunner T hoiuas Burkle. of Die second Ttuop seconl Brigade Horse Artillery, 
was arraigned on the following Charge ; - 
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Choree.- “ With Mutiny, in having, nt cawnpore on the morning of the W of 
AnguM l 34, thrown a hruk l»«it at ^ n rl stmck ihetewitli, Lieutenant John Dowilpfmrll 
felMk*ji] rar. of the same tionp and Bii»ade, ins snperioi ofilrer, th*’ii in the execution 
nf M<. of 1 rr. a» Officer o') Its u>adt tve* kly duties, in enquirin':; into flu* p«utUHbun oi ih« 
rmnef* t which ho '.null, r \ hoiioi" Rmkle, «:i<5 then a Prisoner in the He iimpiital 
Ou.wiet Gu.nd at Mik s'lme lime repluU: to the .said Lieutenant John DuwdtsnUI 
hhakespiat In dl&ie “p* rtful and distuning langiMge " 

lip ti "huh r 'h.uu** the CmiM came toihe following decision* 

I'anmti’ um / Sentence * — *‘'lhe Court Is of opinion, that the ri hotter Gunner Tlio. 
mat Ruckle ■ >» the 2d Ft non 2d Rr g.rde iiomp /% r* iller V it Guilty »*f the Cluijje alleg- 
ed again«t linn, and Sentences him t <• he ‘hot to death hv Mu-kttiv " 

Ap,. loved, hui I commute the Sentence of tf< at li u> Franspoi (aium as a Felon for 

life. 

(Signed) JAMES W ATSON, Major G*>nl. hi Command of the Fords. 

The Officer Commanding tlieCawnpoie Division will tie pleased to ditert the PrJ. 

• oner , Cmm.-r ! hoiu.ii Buckle, to be rent t.» < atcuiia, under a siubthle escoit, wiihiu- 

• tiuctiofis that he he delivered ovei to the Town, Major of Fort William. 


Head Quartern, Calcutta, 1 5th October, 1831. 

'I he Agra and Muttia Frontier Older of the *2 i*|i ultimo direr'ing the Commandant 
of Agra to litre 2*) Bildais foi employ nient with the Siege Oidmmoe and Stoies under 
despatch to Aimeie. is confirmed 

Hip officei Commanding the Cawnpore Di'isbm "ill he pl« a*e<* to appoint a qua- 
lified ofTirei to officiate as Depute- 1 ridge Advocate at the Native Genetal Comt Marlud, 
ill * r*t ted in General Orders of ihe Dili instant, to a-semhle at I mkiiow in Imi of Cap- 
tain N. Join s. Deputy -Judge Arivocate-Geiieinl, n ho is reliev'd fioni il a> duty 

1 he following itidiv idnafs, of the Suhnirfinare Medical K«* ih’islmirut, arc posted to 
the Moulded of His MnjesH's 82d Regiment of Foot, and directed to lepmi themselves 
without de'av to the f’nmmiysary Genetal, from whom thev will receive their otders 
foi proceeding to Moulmeiiu 

A pot liecai v John Mai kcnzie, attached to His Majesty's 4Plh Regiment. 

idsMistant Apottiecarv Robert Maycock. doing duty at thj General Hospital. 

Assiofant Stewmd Jairi"s Gibson Artillerv, Durn Dnm.' 

Hospital M>preniices George CoLkhurn, James I honison and J unes Giddeni, from 
the Geuroat Ho*pitnl 

As-isi *nt Stewaid Gihsoti, will net as Steward, from the date of joining the 62d 

Regiment. 

3 he inulei mentioned Officers have leave of absence : 

5ih Ueeiinmt tight Cavaliy— Captain W. Buckley, from 1st November to 31st De- 
ct-mhei, in extension, to remain at Simla, on medical ceriifn ale. 

2 I Company 2 d Battalion A i fillet v — Lieutenant and Brevet Captain P Jackson, 
f I o mi Isi November to 1st November 1835, to vMl Simla, on medical icitlfiiate 

4tli Regiment Native Infantry - Lieutenant C. .1. Oldfield, fmiu 11th Orfnhpi to 

, to remain at the Presidency, and to await the amval of Ins Regiment at 

Jiei Imic pore 

27ili Regiment Native Infantry. —captain A. Geraid, from 15»h September to 15*h 
January, 18J5, in extension, to remain iu the Hills West of ihe Jumna, on medical cent- 
ficate. 


Head Quarterly Calcutta , 1 6th October, 1831 . 

That part of the General Order of yesterday's date removing Apothecary John Mac- 
kenzie fioni the Hospital of His Majesty’s 4$lh to that »f His Majesty's 62d Regiment 
is r , ii relied, and ihe Major-0 eneral in Command of the Foirea is ideased to appoint 
AasiHaut Apotheraiy i obert Maycock, Acting Apothecaiv toihe latter corps. 

Apprentice George Cockhoin, who lias been diiected to join the H spit al of the (52d 
Regimen*, is appointed Acting Assistant Apothecary toihe < orps. 

These appointments to have effect from the date of the ariival of the individuals at 
M out mein. 

Apprentice George Frederick Gore, at present at the General Hospital, is aopoint. 
ed to the C2d Regiment, and diiected to lepoit himself immediately to the C oumutsury 
General. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta , 17 th October , 1881 . 

Ensign Henry Ramsay is appointed to do duty with the 1 3th Regiment at Bareillv, 

instead of ihe Gfilh Native; lufautry at Meerut, as published in Genetal Orders of the 
fhh instant. 
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fiend Quarter, r, Calcutta, 18?// October, 1831. 

The Meefilt Pu-mu Older of ihe 4ih instant, directing l - 1- 1 ii-titemnt !!. Iltimfrey 
of the 1st Comp 'i * 3 1 f i liaM.ilion ,\niUei\,at piesutp on Command wnh Hie Artillery 
Details At to j\ tn ihe Company to which he beimi,;*, piocecdlng on Seiviee, is 

confirmed. 

The litnapoie Dnisleii Older b\ Bi Handler General TV Riiluid*, c it nudet date 
the 7 1 li in-in it, direcutiK As^st-mi-hutiM-nii >T. Oniimnoiid, doin' doit uph tin* Etiin- 
petin Keynn^nt. to pieces ft to H a/at eeh.im;li, and to alloid Mr < leal aid to the Detach- 
fiient < i I n> >»i^ .md Public ksbihli -linn ms at »h;»t p.»M, is cunfiimed 

The appointment m i;euetal Orders of the 2<ih uliim>, of Poloncl If I horn-on, 
of Hi* flth ii'ht Cavali) , to he a lit igadier of ihe 2d I'la-s, and to ^oiiiin nnl the 1st 
Biuade ol < a’alrv, of ilie l-oice How assembling for Settire under the oideis of Bii- 
gadiei Geneiai Stevenson, c n , ha* nm taken place. 

lieutenant 1. r V,»it, Adjutant and \t ni<' 2d in Cmmmnd of the 4th I ora’ Horse, 
is penoitt'-o to join his Corps, the 2b' tli Kegimem Native Infantry, during its employ* 
men! on Set vice. 

I he I* ave <»f absence grained in Geneix* Orders of ‘lie 2ft Mav last, to lieutenant 
W. S Lilians, of t he 3d Fn_>ade ilorse Aitillety »s cancelled at Ins own request. 

I he undei im no med oth< er s have leave ot absence : 

AH'lt He turn « f Natl' v lntao'n. Lieutenant C Ardiug, from tftth October to 20 th 
FeMuait, ieH5, to piocced on the Kivei,dml eventually to the Fiesideiu}, on medical 
cet till e 4 it e 

47‘h Regiment Na*i\<» Tufanhy.— Surgeon J Duncan, ftom llth Octnher to 13th 
Novetubei, in iMnision, on medical tei hftcate, to enable him to join his R« wi- 
meut. 

fld»<i Re?! dir nt Native lnfantr*.— Major It. Blackfill, fiom 20lh November to 31st 
T)i f ember, to t > main at ilie Pi etufenrt .on pi i vale afl.n's. 

•2d brigade florae A » » » II * r \ — I lentenant Colonel W 9. TVhisli, fiotii 5th November 
to 30th November, in ivtcnon, to iPin.iinat i lie Piestdencv. on pmaie ail ms 

Ctrf Regiment Native Infantry- Lieutenant P. Maiiiw a* me, attached to Hip Silhct 
L'ihi Infantry, from fit h August to *2511) August, in extension, to citable lmit to join. 


Head Quarter?, Calcutta, 20 Ih October , 1934. 

Lieutenant Colonel M. C. Paul’s Regimental Order of »he 24th ultimo, appointing 
Ensign K 1 hatchet to art as Adjutant to the Lett "ing of the 9tb Native Infantry, 
tiw.u»u its absenr* from ihe Hewl Quartets of the Reyiment, is confirmed . 

M ij.tr J. I,. IUt\N Detach. oent Older of the 30th nHnno, appointin'’ 1 leutennnt ami 
Adjutant t.\ it lalhot, of the 9th detriment Native Infantry, »<; act »h DerHChment buff 
to the left U ine '3d and 4lh Companies) 2d Battalion Amllerv and the tth ilegiment 
Name Intautn, during their march from Kunianl to Ajmeie, is cwofliimd, 

C 8 p * a i ii J t . Watson, of the Invalid Establishment, is pwmtMed to reside at 
BanKipote, and draw his Allowances fiom the Deputy Pav Masfei ar B» iiskm 

Comei V W s. 1 hapman, of the Cavalry, lately admitted into the Sluice, is 
ditected, ,tt Ins own request, to do duty wilh the 8ih Regiment Lmht favali) at Suit, m 
pote, Fenarefi, 

1 lie nndet mentioned Naick and Sepoys, of Hie Corps of £sti»f»<*rs and Miners, having 
beendeclmed h> a Medical t'on»«iittee to he Malingerers, are to he pa«d n »• an«l dis* 
ihmced the Service, from the date of teceipt of this Order at the Head Quartets of the 
Coi |«r • 

b aick, Buridun, Sepoys Sahamut AHie, chada Sina and Chada Khan. 

The under mentioned Officers have leave of absence : 

*Bh Heaiinent Native Infnntrv— I.ieateifatit-Cdlone! J. ff. Lltfler from 15»h Decem- 
ber to 15th March. 18 »5, to visit the Presidency, on medical cemrhate, preparaiorj to 
•uhmVmna an appluiitmii for permission to proceed to Europe on fiirlnm-h. 

8th Realiweui Mgbt Cavalry- 1 lenteiurnt and Arijmimt J. Macken/ie. from 1 4th 
October io 18th November, in extension, to retriain at Benarei, on medical cemficate, 
am| to enable him to rejoin. 

Regiment Native tnOrirttr— Major J. Fsrgan, fmtfi T5th Octoiyer to 15ih March, 
1935 in extension, to proceed to the Piesideio v, on medical eertiticaie, preparatory to 
imhmivthiir an appRcarJon for peimfrcsVAti to proceed fo Ettfoytf on furlough, or to the 
Cape of (ftHVtl K«ne, on arcpnnt of Hi* heaRft. 

N. n. This cancels the remaining poniow of the leave grunted in Geneia! Orders of 
the <7ih May last. 


ffead Quarter?, Calcutta , 2V*f October, 18M. 

The Dfhapore division order t»v Biiatrdler General W, Ritharda, c. B., mtder data 
the iOtb instuut, directing Sbahab Khan, Native Doctor, atuched to the <54tXr Uegunent 
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Native lufantrv, to proceed to Patna, and do duty under the orders of the Civil Surgeon 
at that Station, in the room of Boit.iiani dischaiged, is confirmed us a leiupiuaiy ar- 
rangement. 

Ihe Benares Division Older of the 4ih instant, appointing Assistant Sntgeon O. 
1 in nbull, attached to the Civil Station of Jnanpoie, (with the concm rence of the chief 
Civil autiioiitv there,) to afford medical aid to the Left Wing of Die <lih Regiment 
Native lnt.mii>, <>n the depaituieof Assistant Surgeon A. Cotquhoun, is condoned, 

I he Sangor Division Outers of the 30ih ultimo, appointing A distant -Bui geon R. 
Folei, M D , of the ‘2d Local Hotse, to .iff cud medical aid, from the 1st October, to the 
Jail and Civil Establishments at Sangor. vice Ahsistant-Snigeon ,T V Leesc. of the 4th 
Native lnfanli>, who ha* been relieved from that durv, t onsei|iient on Die approaching 
m«n eh o( Ins Regiment; ami diiecting Mosstin Biikhsh, Native Doctor, who was nomi- 
nated to do duty with the 2d Regiment, to do duty with the 5th Native infantry, from 
the 3!>th Replemher, are confirmed. 

Rampei sand Donhe, late a Havildar of the 57th Regiment Native Infantrv, wlio 
was t < an st e i r ed to the Pension Establishment in (2enei.il Oidcis of ilic 3lst July Ia9t p 
having been ie examined and found fit for furihei set vice, is to be re eniolled in that 
Lurpt>, tioin the date on which he was oi initially struck off 


Head -Quarters, Calcutta , 22 d October, 1834. 

’I he following Division Otdeis be Rrig'ulier C. 11. Churchill, in Command of 
the Cawnooie Division, dared the 4th instant, aie confirmed. 

Appointing Apotheraiy J . Douglas, doing duty with the 2d Brigade Horse Artillery, 
to ihe **d t nmpany 3d Ratialion of Aitilleiy proceeding to 4gia, fihere being no Me- 
dx d <Mll(er .nailable fertile charge,; and Assistaut-Mewai d J. Ileiinessy, supei uiimera. 
i>, to the 3>l Battalion of Amlierv 

On the depai ture of ApotbeG.ii> Douglas, Steward H Leach, of the 2d Brigade 
Horse Ainlleiy, to act as Apothecary to the Brigade, until the amval of Apothecary D. 
McDonald fiom leave of absence. 


At a Native General Court Martial, assembled al Meeiut on the 15th of March 1831, 
Bfhaiee Sing, Jemadar, 71st Regiment Native lufautiy, was artaigued on the follow- 
ing c Inn gl s • - 

r7iorgcv,— “ Beharee Slug, Jemadar, 7 1 at Regiment Native Infsintiy, placed in 
aitcsl on Die following Clru»«cs> 

,J Lt With uiiofflcei like conduct, highly disrespectful to Ins Commanding Officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Hunter, Commanding 71st Regiment Native Infanti), in having 
at m eei lit. on oi about the 20th Novcmhei 1833, presented a petition with his own hand 
to the Maioi Geneial Commanding the Meerut Division, containing complaint'* against 
I) i a Commanding Officer, without pievious lefeieuce to the Captain of ins Comp my or 
bis Commanding Officer 

“ -2*1 vv itli disgraceful falsehood, in assciting, m the said petDion, that a f oiv 
ua* sl.uiL’liti led Pt the Bungalow of the Sei)eant Major, bv ordei m Lienien itit Colonel 
Huntei ; that on account ot enmity, Lieutenant Colonel Huntei bad piesented bun be- 
fore Die Annual Invaliding Committee on pretence of impaired vision, in fulfilment of 
a lineal i<» nun him out of the Regiment; that he had been removed to two Companies, 
meieiv that thiongh enmity lie might be wietched and distiesaed, having been tlietehy 
pip to gieat expenses; that he bad been furnished with new aitic!e$ot Clothing to the 
amount ot 50 Rupees iinneeestiaiily , and at great Inconvenience to himself. 

“ i he whole of these assertions beiug false and unfounded.” 

Upon which charges Ihe Couit came, to the following derision : 

Finding - * The Couit having weighed the whole of the evidence, which has ao- 
pe.ued <m the pattof ‘he prosecution, together with what the Prisonei lias urged in Ins 
defence, is of opinion, that lie, the Pusoner Jemadar Beharee Ring, is Guilty of un- 
officei like conduct, and disi espect to Lieutenant Colonel Hunter, in having piescnted 
a petition to Die Major-General, containing complaints against him, without its having 
gone through the i egulpr channel. 

“ On the 1st Count of the 2<J Cnarge, that the Piisonei asseited in the s.rnl peDimn, 

* that a Cow was killed al the Serjeant- Major's Bungalow, by order of I leuienant Colonel 
Hunter/ hut as it is proved (hat a Cow was killed there, and being of opinion, that the 
Prisoner asseited this under the idea that the act must have been done under his 
authontv, Colonel Hunter being in part propi letor of the Cow, the Couit acquits him 
of all * i tiiim.ilny 

“ On ihe -2d Count of the 2d Charge, that Die Prisoner in the said prDDou, asserlet 
4 Dial on account of enmity Lieutenant Colonel Hunter presented him befoie the In 
validing Committee, in fulfilment o t a threat to turn him out of the Regiment/ whiel 
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was not the c*a»e, as it appeal s he was named foi the Invalids some time before tlie 
threat was utteted, but ihe Court attach no guilt to him, as n is of opinion, il lias been 
piov<?d, that through t minty I, ienteii.«ul Colonel Mniilet attempted to get him part'd 
to the Invalid" . it M*P-eqwently .icqnn- him <■< disgiaietul lalsohuod, 

“ On lm Sd count 2d Chaise, shat the I’mpoimm is not Guilt* . 

On the 1th Counted Chaise, that the Piismuu h Guilty of mi", m Hie said 

petition. * ih.it he had been furnished with aiiiihs ot Clothing lo the iirmni' o* Ml 
Itupees Mitiiei es-atils , and at yi e,u iiieom enjeiK e to him ‘oil,’ ivheieas what w a« spufii 
out lo him did not amount to that ‘•urn , toil as the Conti is o| niinon, that ilie Pihoim r 
asset led this tinder the iinpi es»ion , ihal Ihe whole or the .unites, which n had been 

diluted should lie made up toi the Native ‘Mlueis, amounting lo M) Hupei «, would he 

foiled upon him, it acquits him ot the dtsgiaceful talselio«ul 

.SVnfewtr “ The Com I has ms found the t’nsonei Guilt* of so iiiik h of the ( hices 
l»ref**»»ed against him, as is staled above, Semences him, Beh.uee Sing, Jeimid.n in Ihe 
7 1 si Regiment ot Native lutant t v , u> be i epi imaiu'.ed in such manuei as Sha b\<ellemy 
tile Comiiiandei in Ctilei mat be p.eased lo dueoi ” 

RhM.tHKS BY I’HK M4JOR GRVUMI. 

The appointment of Lieutenant Colonel Hunter, as Piosecutm on this mal, should 
have been the a j t ot the Commanding author u> , and when ifin:in/nl hv the Conil, 
lie should haw been tcquiied to give Ins evidence immediate 1 1 , lnsuad of being allow 
ed as Ptcxirutm t<> lemain in Com t, hear mg the evidenie.it o'hen, before lie gave li i <s 
own Hus ntfo'u'.atin is subsequently as^eiled by Colonel Huntei IhihgII. wlio op- 
posed r apt, nil M usball’s a'-disting the Piisoner m Couit tiiiause Captain Mai.sh.ill 
might be an evidence 

The deposition of Contain A uberjonoi-, hefote a Magistiaie ha« been admitted on 
tin* pro*ct utiou, without udvetlmg lo the fart that neither the 1’ii'onci’s as>ent «>r pro 
seoi e nail been obtained. It ought to have been tejicted, unless conceded b* the 
Pi isonei 

'Mieie rue two leiteis hi the defence admitted on the Pi ocet dings, which should 
have been ptoved. if u c< it ed as evidence, m have toimed a poiiiou of the wnM<u de 
fiiue H Die riisonei deemed them inrtupuhal oil his cast I mil unit lei inmate 

cliaras ter led to the c oinplamt of ihe I’rosei ntoi , of evidi in e on his pa>i led.ing n» oi 

heating on them, being teyccled ; and to voluminous papet s being me ived , whith being 
denned irrelevant orutegular by t lie Court, ought not to have been imposed on the con 
fit mm!' nuthontv 

'1 he evidence of the c etgeant Mapu , " Did I ieutrinnl Colonel fluntei ,n nn\ lime 
c mdei yon to mghlei a Cow at vour Bungalow m within Hie 1 mes <d ihe ?lst 
Nall, i Infanirv Answei, " I never i ei rived an oi der of the kind tioio I ieui naiil- 
Colonel Hnutei ; ' and Colonel Himiei's drehnat mn . that hem vet oideted the Sriji.uit 
M:i|oi to slaughter a Cow at his Bungalow , aie (dieted to esiahlish tin lM-niiei's His- 
giauful falsehood , in deflating iliat the Cow was slaughleied at the Seige.mCs Bungalow , 
by older of Colonel Hnnnt the dlsliuci.n thus made, in the abjure ol an express 
o i direct ord^i Imin < olom l Hunter i eceives ns best comment.* i * in list evulnin* of a 
.Scpot, K.da Ki»an, of the f’.renadict Coinpauv, wli<», deposing that the Servant s,u.l n 
washy theordeis ot the Sahib, wlmnt he nnde'«iood to mean t lie Oolomd, i- asked by 
Colonel Huntii As you *av the Seige.mt did not name ,nn hodv, l.ow could ton 
unde; stand him to mean the Colonel V* to which the Sepoy ttplies, “ Wh.U other Sahib 
was supposed m have authority there V* 

1 In- obvious rout lusjon with ihe evidence of the Set gennt-Mnjor, that two Cows 
were killed at ins Bungalow in the Lines, in wbu h Colonel Hunto had a “»i.i » e , and ihe 
Sergeuof’k subsequent evidt m e “ that he killed them by the mdet of ijie pe* pie mn- 
cei ned,” ( a te^t ivatinw to the pi on question, whether it was hv Colonel Ihmtri's ordej, 
the r "iiH ougiit not to have pel nutted i are in the Mjijoi Geneial’s judgimnl, full jns- 
iitbaiion of the leuiadai's assertion on ling subject. 

of ihe lemamdei of the 1 Hiding of ihe Court, the VI p>r General approves lie le- 
■iii i s the reprimand, to which he is mdiurdby Ihe hope that the coin tenon will lie pisilv 
accepted by the Native Officer of the Amu, and that as far as it itgards ihe Pioonei, 
it is no longer nece*«a»v to one leining to the Invalid Fstahliahmeut ; and, at the same 
lime, extending io ihe Prisoner that lenient consideiaiion, in ns appluation to an act 
of irregular liy, which the Pio«ujcntor has himseil expeuepced on he same ohms on; 
Lieutenant Colonel Hunter having passed over inter militate aulhonty, wiieii lie applied 
direct to the Majoi (leneial for the proof of the Jemadar's o Hence in having done ihe 
same 

The Major General inghly disapproves ihe style of Ihe Pusoiift’s defence bnf as it 
appears to have heen delivered into Court in the Fnglish language, of which the Pti- 
Hwiiei i p ignorant, tlie Major Ceueial is dispo(.«d to believe, that the .Itm.idar was not 
avvaie of the full force of obsei vutmiib iujuttous to ins own cHusc, and olheiwis,e high'y 
oftensive and unjust ifiahle, 

'ihe Pi isoner is to be ielea»fd from arnst 



Colonrl J Kennedy's Detachment Order, under dale thtvid instant, appointing f ten. 
tenant .ill <1 \iijiH.ini It \ W.isir*i , <>f 1 1: e 7 1 li I iohr lavalrv to art as Stall' to t| lt > f) e . 
tar hment nndt r hit < omimmd, <*<>11 si si 1 n a * of the 2d Ttoop 3 d Brigade lloiip Artillery, 
7 tli Heeirneot I 11; III Ca\ alt j , and t- d Cihiiii in v 1 st Battalion of Artillery, is ( ontiMned " * 

I he B e »mn nl.il Older by Mapn II Boss, under date ill*' lust instant, app-oului" 

1 » •» in t n > i» 1 I’ Havtoaft as Ad|iitact in the i*2d \ative lnfanti \ , rim mg the absence, on 
Con M M nnal duty of I lenteiinut and Adjutant w. B. fjonld is continued. 

I'll ItetMini 1r.1l Older hv Major < . I) Wilkinson nndei date Hie 3 d instant, 
app-'i ni'p' f leui- mint !i T. '1 nines to ict as \d|iitint to the left Wir.« 28 ih Native 
1 ,1 i .him , d 11* 1 n>» n ? l i imi at ton ft i-tu the M< ad* Qua 11 • 1 s o f the in 411m nt is ( on h truer] 

I In It* 1 \ * o'.ihiiine o lifted (-• I u nleu.mt II Ulan -dr it d, of the MSd It r <> 1 merit 

N a’ 1 ' e l n! .I'd n , 111 O etiet il Oi d>-r s of 1 li« V h > It non, is at L ts ->u n t < ipie u ram ell* <1. 

Ih'ie in in > iio(]nalift d Ofhi > 1 oie-etH with tin IG’h K ♦* i> . 1 n >* n f , Lieutenant H L. 
i’ ( hat litis of tin P r nh Native tnlantn , 1-. ippoinO d to ar 1 as In’ciprctr r and Qnatter- 
Mas'et t > • he { (o ns, dm in '4 t !.<* absent e <>n le »\ e, of Lieutenant , Inlet pit tei ant) Quai tei - 
M .!•* 1 1 t h It . M st 11 w ai oi" 

Sii,m 1 numeral * C «i n t 11 <1 0 Plowden, doin'' duty uith the .* 5 1 li He" irnr tit 

1 dhl t aiili\,i' ipimmted to do duty with the loth L ijjit lav.dij, on the amval of 

that * * t> r ji a it Viiltia 11) tlu cmife ofth ■ leltef. 

1 he uni’ei uieniiont d othiem have 1« ave <if ahsetire : 

t r >ih 1 , e" 1 •’» •' 11 * V vim' liii.imn - ’’apt'ini Z U. Imtoii, from l«f Piet ember to jst 
Dvr i nihiM , ls 3 > iti e\ trillion , to 1 emain in the llills m the vicinity of Simlah,on mciii- 

r il < 'inmate 

IM'i 14 ** n nent \ itlve 1 *i f a 11 r t ^ < aptam F H Tell from 3 d Nevembei to 1 st 

1 rhi ,|,,m t*",*), m evieu'f'n in 111n.1111.1t K mnatil , <rn medical reinitiate 

(,, h It r *41*11* tit 'Hue 1 ntaot! v - <'anl itn H S Plullmp-*, it urn Dr Nov» nthei to 
jst 1 1 1 1 mi 1 t Hh in exien-mit, on niei'n at t e, titn ate to iein.un Hi the IhlLs North of 

jp M , «' , uid I" • (i i'de Imn to pun lit- p< "imeni 

() f I it. "loom’ Name Infautiv - Uajoi W O • e«or V . fi mil lltll Am'Ust to 3 !sf o< f 

^ . 1 1 e * to 1 e m on 11 k m ’ m , o 11 n 1 1\ at e itl ii i s, ind to t liable him to j n u nr- H ( "inn n t . 

f nl, Keetinen* l -Jit f avail v- lieutenant and PluiMu* \ V'lmnhv hom Dt l)e 
C P ill he 1 in rtlth DervtnV’l , III r\lelltl It to emihle *l 1 in to njom li In Bvpmttll 

r |t 1, K r >; i r 1 1 < n t 1 \ght ivaliy -- (’«>rnet W II Hepburn*-, 1 1 • *» it 2 u»h November to 
-jrilh I ehm in I s Ti, to \ i-it the President}, pr* paralm > to sulmiittin^ in .ipplu.uton 
to 1 f si 411 the Noim 0. 


Ih'.ut Qmtitn %, roluttru, *>M 1^31. 


) he Oisturt Ouler hv Bniiadioi J I omhs, t ointnan Uni tile Itamooi.iuah Tteld 
hoi*e .ipp.iiniiin; t 01 poi al f)enni > Uminlian ot ill** t u t A omiMoy ^<t Hatlalion of 
, (l , lt{ is I.ahoi 'atoiy Via 11 1*1 Iht A|o.eie \ 1 a«.Uim\ >s (milmird 
Ihe \rtilleiv D* i.u Iminil Owlet by CaiHaiu (. ftmoke umlei <lat«* :he Otli ultimo, 
inoninmu Stall Sei *:eani Danit I Moll-'V, <»! the 3 d '’oiiiihih, toad aftSei.;e.mt Ma|or 
to the f.eft WiiW of the 2 d Battalion ot AMilleiv, is Aonfimud Inis appointment to 
! MVt . mtt > 1 Irom ilie date on wm.liilie Del a< hnieni m;iK herl ttom Kuin.mi 

I t^iitr n ml ( nlonel C W Bio..ke's He-41men1.il Ot-lir ot the nth mutant, apomniimj 
I 1 eu t en in 1 J <; n. V don lo art as vdpttaut to the Hi'hl Will" of Ihe 17 Ui Nm\e In 
fam.v diiiioi* Us absent* limn the IL ad Qnoitem ot tm «eati«e„t isi.mhnieo. 

r<>lonel riikvi’fe Bat-almn Otdi t -mdei dal* the rtth lust ml appointing oinmem 
John Lit 1 v of t h.e )-t e'oinpimv and lame- Met •mm*ll --t th* M Amirpanv, to ad as 
ramo oloimdi to the 5 tb Battalion of Atlilleiy, fmin tin date o! 11. mat 1 h, is t ou- 
flitiMd. 

1 l,e node. tm nl toned OBicms hive leave of .ib^eure 

r>lb Ue«»nm lit Native Intaimv ( aptaiu I’ Seaton, fioin 1 5 tli Noveinhei to — , 

to pi meed to UicKimw , on pm.He afT-ms and await ilie amvai ot Im. He^tment at that 


Station 

33d Regiment s'aiive Infantry- Lieutenant r 
Deeeinhei , to visit the Hresideticj, on medi. a‘ r 
leave to the < ape of ( 3 o *d Hope. <»* to til** Hill 
Both He *4 line (it Native lulanHV - Lieutenant ( 
to 2 Iht Deremhd, ro proceed t<> the “and Head* 
fi { d |tr oiiim nt Nat.ve 111 fa l)i 1 3 - Captain It. U 
Decemhei , 10 intension to visit the Presidency, 
•il> |>tV lit*’ for f III lotto’ll t° t‘ 111 ope. 

3 tlr It e" 1 men i Native lnfanti v -Fnm<>ii C H 
Novemhei IR3% to visit III.* H»U I’roviuce Noilh 


F I tower, from Sth Ortohei to ulst 
el 1 1 lit ale, preparatory to appiyiii" to r 

1’iovim eh. 

oloord I 1 'illoih, from 'list October 
on im-lnai leitulrat* 
i.ughton, 1 1 Mtia 30 th October to , 30 th 
on medu al cr rlibcato, prepniatoiy to 

Wake, I rom 15th Noicmbei to 13th 
of Dinah Dbo<<n, .m medical ceruh- 


* * ' 33 th Br-Mment NMtivfS lnfanti y - Lieutenant, Inteipreter .uni Quat »er-M 3 S>ter A. 

lisl er, nom Mli Sovenibei to Irlb December, in extension, lo ien»ani at the Hied- 
denr y * on jmvate atVans, and to enable bun to lejmn 
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fnvMid Bttatdhhtnent— Lieutenant W. vv Piaser, from 1st December to 3Ut 
Hay, 1835, to visit (be Presidency «<m pm ate affairs 

flOih Regiment Native Infantry —surgeon w. Dver, from 10th November »o loth 
January, 1S:j 3, to temaiu at t lie Presidency , toi the pm pose of applying lot furlough. 

Heart Quarters, Calcutta, *24 th October , 1834, 

Oflkera Commanding Divisions are requested, on the application of Pension Pn>- 
Mas!eis,m assemble Cominntees. composed as dnected m (government General Onleis 
of the 2 lib Inly last, tor the re examination of aueh Native Pensioners as may appeal 
lo have letoveieil then iie.ilili, and to hav e heroine lit foi tin iber service. 

I be Pioceetlnigs of these OomimtlUt'S ate lo be imwarded to the Adjutant-General 
ol the \ imy. 

I'lie Cnwppoie Division Older of the 13th instant, appointing Veteiinary Surgeon 
I). C.ilimoie, of the 2d R i igade. Hot se Artillery, to the charge of the lloi^rs of the hi h 
Itegiment Tight Cavalry, in consequence of the depniiiue of Veteimaiy fiuiyeon J liar 
ns, of the titb Regiment l ighl r'avaliy, by whom that charge was held, is commut'd 

The following station onleis issued hv Colonel K Hamplom, Commanding at 
Mhour, nuclei dates the doth ^eptembei and 2d October, aie continued: 

30 tli September —Directing Lienieiiant. Colonel 9- Shaw, ou the match ol the 
Malwa Division ot Amllery towaids Ajtnete to deliver over chaige of the light Tit-Id 
Batteiy and lisiabUshnieiHH attached lo Hie Biivnde Major. 

Appointing a s^iMant-Sw geou M. 'McN. Riding, doing dmv with the filth Re "inieii t 
NaMve lnlautiy, to affoid medical aid to the hmopeans left in Hospital on i lie man Ti 
ot the Division ; and directing Hospital Apprentice fredenck William Maim to con- 
tinue at Mlnav, atul do dm v under the ciders of Assistant-Surgeon Hind. 

'Id 0( tuber D j n*' tin j Captain S P. C Humti ays, of the 86th Regiment Na'tvc 
Infantry , and (JhiM.it in/ Br igade Major at Mhow, to make ovei chaige ot lire Bng.nh* 
Olllce and tlu Miluaty l rea^ure Chest to Captain F E. Manning, of the l hill Native In 
fanliy , and appointing raptuin Manning to officiate as Majoi ot Bngade, dining ihc 
abseiic « on leave ot Brigade Majot W Parker 

I h« have ot absence, for '1 months, granted to l.ieuR'liant Colonel J. II Toiler, 
ol the ^ u h Regiment Native I n tan try, hi General Orders of the ‘iOili iiisl.mt is to own 
nit me limn the 16th proximo, inMead of ihe 15th P^ce mhei , as Iheteiu notilied. 

ts-t.dailt Surgeon It, Christie is duechd to pimeed lo Vuhoot, and to act as Civil 
Simeon at th.it m,ui< n , dm mg the absence on leave of Assistant Snigcon K, Maiknnion, 
M. 1)., oi until) lurther ciders 

Assistant SuHjeou \ Colqnhoun, to whom tins duty was assigned in GmicmI (>• 
dtts of ihe 2!Mh irltiino, is rp appointed to Jaunpoie, and directed, nndei inMtm ii'nu 
from c.over nrneni, to art as Civil Surgeon at that Station, dining the absence ot ta- 
»ietani Suiaeon I u rr* hull , or untill further oideis 

Hospital Apprentice David Smith, attached to the Gairison Hospital at Allahabad, 
dnetten to proceed to ^awmpore, and do duty under llie oideis of the Supei intending 
Surgeon nr that Station. 

I h'> undermr ulioned officers have leave of absence • 

74 h H eg uiieii t Native Infantiy — Captain A, Fnrqnhnison, from SOth October to T6th 
Decembei, lo pmceed to Bate Illy , on medical cei title ate. 

1st Regiment Native lufaniiy Ensign r Gifford, ftorn 16ih November to 30th 
Maich, 1843, in extension, to remain at Simlah, ou medical cenifunie, and to join hi* 
it cement. 


Heart-Quartet y. Calcutta , 25/A Octobet , 1834 
The following Agra Gairisou and Station Orders by Colonel K. fi. Sale, C. B , under 
dates the lihh .September and Ph October, ate miitii inert * 

Id/'*. September. — Diiecting Assistant Suigeon J. Morice to proceed in Medical 
chaige ot Hie detached Ming of the (Mb Native Infantiv, and Assmant $m gen c 
McCmdv to 'afford Medical aid to the Wing of that Regiment. remaining in Cantop- 
jjjenh, in aiUtiion Loins duties with His Majesty's 13th Tight Infantry. 

4 th Oitotur,- Directing Singeon K. Macqueen, of the 7lsi, to aflfoid Medical atd 
to the Right Ming m tlie *28 ih Kegmieiu Native Infantry. 

Mainlined 4lo, Iroopm of the 1st Regiment Tight Cavalry, having been deflated 
h> a special Medo al Committee to tie a Malingerer, is to he pan) up and disebui yed 
the tieivice, fifldu Ihe date *»n winch Lhis Urtlcr is received at Meeiut. 


Alan Europenn Genetal court Mattial, held at Meerut on Ihe 2<Uh day of Mav, 
1831, I ivnfenaut Colonel John Huntei, of the Atith KegiinetN Native In/autiy, and I, ue 
lu Command of the 7 i »i Reginiem N.i iv»- lufaniiy, was attained on the following 
Cliarges . — 
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** I charge L ioulenant-Colone 1 John Hunter of the 56t)» Regimrut Native Infantry, 
and late mi Comma lid ufdiefist Regiment Native Infantry, as follow s , ^ 1 z 

iv/ ('haige.- Having, in Kegitm mat nrdcis of about ihe 5tl \pu>, I83t, made 
various uudei and tnnigin.il lines mil inaiks, ns also comments, on (lie ‘ Rrmaiks’ of 
Mapii Hcneml Mi S.unfcrri VVluft digit. tm , K < B mid K C H , then Commanding the 
Mt'emt Divtsrm, on eeit.nn l*i *>« eediugs or a Regimental Comt Mutual; the Book rim 
laming the s ml K< guilt Dial Oideis Ixmg then in circulation in the 1st Hegimvi.t. 
Mnh conduct on the (>a > < of I leurmaut Colonel John Hunter, then in Command ot ,h<* 

7 1st Regiment Native Inland y , being highly insubordinate, and calculated to hint" the 
judgment and authority ot the said Majoi ».eneial Sir Sam fold W linhii^bain Into 
qin si j.»u 

* 'iml Ch'tr»r - lor having, at various t»m?s mid places, mfl'cied Corpoi d pnui-h- 
ment wiili Me latsan on Dtummeis and Sepoys of the 71»i ttegim.nl N Hive Jinan'rv, 
without preyi'Hi' lawful trial, le^aidkss of sturt and positive o. dei s a'.aiusl siu'lr pi.m 
tire, ron* p .1 denial ly m » lie* lolhw mg instances, wlu< h <n tuned between Hie months 
ot fXl! 1, L r> ,‘l md IlilM 183 1, \1/ 

“ J t A!). .tit tiie months of May ot June 1832, on Maddoee, Dimmiter, 2*1 Com- 
pnui, tnv not having a at Un<*d a Sep. y with sufficient ^rn'in on Patadt, m iront ot the 
lit gum ni. 

“ id About i Ji p moeihn aforesaid, on Fmun Ruv, Sew v and Bugler, I >ghl f <>m- 
p.nn, oh o was (in. d.ggMl delibei ately tu front of tiie Regiment tormed min hqnate 

’* 1 ci On I -.mi » %‘ e SookooJ, late Sepoy *2d Company, about t tie months ot May or 
June 

" Hi. On tail Khan, Sepoy, 5th Company, in limit of the Regiment about i!u> 
time at >< t -aid 

“ >i li mi a Sepoy, (name unknown) about the beginning of December ot the end 
of Nov-m'ui, Wit, in limit <*i ihe Parade. 

“ t ‘i lumit 1 ti- month or \p' H, iS 82 , and in his own flm tifen.inf Colonel Hunter's) 
Compoun t, on Mee» timaii) Bukt>h, 1st Company, he hems' at the same tune a pahei t 
in llospi.at or ei . 

“ nil. Umnt the month of Mar . 1833, in his own ( I teuienant C ohmt I fiuntei'?) 
Compound, Sheik Kntiundei \lly. Drummer, 4ih Cmnpanv. 

“ .1 tt i'htttge - Having, m a leltei t» the add less of Major Carnplu II, Maim of 
ID r* «ule at Meerut, under date the $ih September 1831, taNelv repotted, that it lias 
ne\ei been the practice m th< 7 1st Regiment to use the laltan on cube. Dtummers or 
St puis, « . r winds to the same t fleet 

“ Afh t'funge Having, <>n repeated oicaamn?, between ihe months of October, 
1832 , and November, IS. 53, cuited at, or spoken t outempt nonsl v and disrespectful!} . f 
O i dei ' and Regulations emanating fr .»m sopriinr Military authmity, ot acting in dneu 
opposition tbeieto, par ticulai ly in the following instances, vir 

* ]si In not having ( (implied with Ihe oideia fiom the Major. General Commanding 
tire Dui«ion, duet ling the eia-mse of certain correspondence icgatding tuiitenaut 
I’ mu, 7 1 s' Regiment Native Infamiy, from the Regimental Pecotds- for upwards of two 
in i. tit It s 

* ^1 llav ini', about the month of pet ember , 1842, when Lieutenant Kind railed 
uo*m him l m umi mt c»,lmiel (tu iter, to complain of Hie omission afoiesatd, made use 
ci i Hit loHmving c\|>res*ion: ‘ I don't care a damn for fin Safntoid W lullitigham, if you 
t boose to hint ken with public correspondence my Letter Book, 1 will not eras * 1 tt tor 
S 1 1 iramloid Whmingham, or any one else or words io the same etleet ; be, the said 
Si i Mtmfoid \N liitwngham, being then Major General in Command of the Meerut Division. 

“ 3d, |la\ mg, atioiit tin* month ot November, 1832, when 1 leiitetiniit Ham, 71 st 
Re*nmnt Native lufantiv . had upon two occasions, otliciallj calkd upon 1 u'titcnant 
Col <uel Huntir, legarding the Mipn cession of a Sepoy in Hie 41l» Company, lie, 
IhiiUMSini r'uiomd Huntei, made use nl (on one occasion) the following e\pie«si<iii : 
* d min the Standing Orders,’ m words to the same eftecr, yon the other occasion) the 
following c\»r«s8imi: ' damn ihe KegutniimiB, 1 will introduce a new ststrtn of p>,»- 
mmion It 1 ^ a damned bard thing a rommatiding Oihcrr caunm proiiiole a mail when 
hi likes.* m voids to the foiegoins: effect 

“ Uli About the JIth of December, 1833, befme a four! of InqiMn.of winch 
Lieutenant Colonel Umleau was President, having deliberately made the following 
statement* the Majoi General could say and do ns be pleased, hot it am mliet man 
m»t m p'iwet were to pass an insult upon me, l could euMly make him ar<«»unt fin it, 
Imt a Mami.rji'ite'al wav quite safe," 01 words to that effect, * nub ss ne choose to n live 
ills »an*k and give leave foi such a thtug ; it would be as easy then to account with him for 
an instill as with aitv other man.’ I bp Major -General above alluded to being Major- 
n<Mit*ial the Honorable 1. Ratiisriy, then in O, mound of the Mecmt Division, and tl;e 
meisnre of ihe IVtaJoi-Heneral, advened to in the foregoing rciuaik, having been ot a 
public nature, and the sni.yect having iieeit m Hie disc place gi.uuitously mtioduced by 
LiciiteriAnt Colonel Huntei. 
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“ 3i)i. Having issued, about the 1 itfi of September, 1&M), regarding the appointment 
of Pay LLivilUais to ’onipanies, a Regimental Onlei, and dii(ctin« it lo be fonstdei cd 
a* Standing Oulu m the llenunent , (lie same b*ing at vninme wnliihe dlh parigiupli 
of Seitton I'J o' t lie Sending (U <b 1 1 , of the I'engal Native Inf.mtiv l>y the Com minder 
m -Chief, and m dueci opposition with clause 10 paiugiaph d of Fomis and Regulations 
by oidir i/i the Right llonoiable the (iovei tim -Ct net at hi Count'll 

“mb After the Regimental Uidersof 1 tdi Seplcmbei l??,.i, above slated, had he* ti 
caiit’f llnl . h) ordej of the Vfajoi General Commandm the Dimsioii, he, Lieutenant 
Colonel Hunter havin'* n<.l«'iibMaiiding itill pei sifted in niter tci log in the imim nal ion 
o' I ii iiieuant Wmite’s Pav Uav ilrlai , ot the 3d Company, although the sumo had been 
already notified and r oiKn tiled in Regimental Oideis, agieeably to (lie M.mdnig Ke 
gnlations, by h<»ung vvnilen to the sail! Lieutenant W mile, rVmmanding 3<i Commtny, a 
hole t.iUin' upon him io make a dei laiatiou mi lionoi mi the suh|ect, ami conveying 
other expies&ioiM at var i.incc «vith the above oidei ot the Majoi -<* ener.il Commandit: j£ 
the Division , 

“ bth l'h(it£,e. - Having, dm nig tlie Drill season ol 1rtJ2 1&3J, n-iil two O/Jueia lo 
Evening D i ill, h»*i ans** they had a day ot two previously withdrawn their names fiom a 
subhci iptinn list f*M watei mg certain loads Southward of the laid* Station budge, die 
management of tvhn h he Lieuteiiaut-rolnnel Jluntei , had t (ken upon hirnsell, ,.nd foi 
having, some time alter win ds, caused to the published m the Meerut Observer News 
paper a denial of the fotegoing lari. 

“ e>fh ('ho'ge Having emleavom ed, hy impist and irnpropei mean*, to inflneui e Hip 
minds ol the Members of an invaliding Conmnttee. ot which be, LieuleuanM oloiic I 
Hunter, was Piesident, and w bu li sat about the rnonih ot Apnl lri.M, aganioi Hilirmy 
Sing, Jemadar, 71st Regiment Native ItilaiiHv, that diev might be mdm ed thereby to 
invalid the >aid Beharrv Sin*;, Jemadai , mote parnculai I v in Hie following tnstainis* 

“ 1 *'t- Mav imr. in lln Invalid Poll of tlie 7lst Kegimiiil Native infancy, win* h 
Rip laid befote the Invaliding Couimiitee undPi the head ol 1 Remaiks b\ the 
Commanding Oflio t / falsely desci died against Hie name of the Mid Jemadai lidiai ly 
Slug, ‘ <i eqiiently id/ 

“2d llav ni\r. nefoie the «aid Invaliding ( nminiihe, used Hie following lhie.it 
agaiust Behany himi lemadai . ‘ if ymidon’i pass him t Will send m chaises or it*, 
pi espniaiioiis against him, which will turn him out of the Seivice in siv months,' ot 
worth to the same effect. 

“ 7 th ('Inn ye Having about Hie month of January, 1^33, twue employed thie.ds 
against die nimesaid Jemadar Behany Sim,*, 71st Kevimeiit Nadve infancy. 

“ 1st Betoip the whole Regiment, ilieu (orated in squaie, iiriplving to bun die 
follow mi* wolds* 4 th*je is one Sndar who js dncnnieuded with me, lie has attached 
i»> chaia* tpr, hut he shall see the consequences,’ ot wonts to tiiat i ti « t t. 

“2d At this Quart* i s, shot tl v aft* r the foregoing < u t unisCmc e, be, f uiifeoaut 
Colonel Hunter, having said in Jemadar Behany Sing, * you are the Sndar I alluded to 
on the Parade, if ion wdl go r*> die Invalids of your own accord very good, u mol 1 
will Inin ym out of dm Co p«/ *>t words to die same effect. 

“ ?(h ('horde About the month ot October lH.t’t. Icnimi betrayed a degtee of m- 
teifgt ami p.ctiality founds Seigeam- Majoi MeKilnin , 7 l*t Uegiim ru Native Inf.mtu, 
who stood accused of teceivimi billies troin certain men of die Kecimedt, the 'tune tie- 
ins < alculated to defeat the ends ol justice, and mcornitatihle with hit* auihoiny as a 
Commanding Ollicei , more particularly m 1 1n* following instances : 

“ 1st Roth publicly and piivaielv speaking to t he cotriplainanf ^ in a violent and 
abusive manner, and tiyuiw. by pi i\ ate entieaty with one ot them , ( ohundee Sim*, Sepoi, 
Light Company 7 I si Itegimrnt Native Infantry,) to induce them to withdraw, oi drop 
the oirnpl.iiiit against die said Set grant Major M< Kimiii 

“2d. Drclei mg a Regimental Court of Inqttny, composed of Oldeets selected by 
LlfUtcn ml r oloiiel Hunter himself, without any refeience to the Roster, tin* Pi evident 
thereof b* mg his most intimate ftiend, and living m a Bungalow in his, Lieutenant- 
Colonel H oilier "s ow n Compound and whose tout it » as not to tie put on am h duly , tlie 
said Regimental Coin f of Inquiry having been quashed in the middle of then pi cu. cod- 
ings by order of die Mayor-Geneial Conintamliiig the Division. 

$th Charge.- rmleavomnig to foment discontent and a spnitof complaint amongst 
the Native vHllfers and men of the 7l?t Regiment, against the acts and measures of His 
Excellency the lot* c ommander In. chief, and of the Majoi General Commanding the 
Meerut Division, pamcularly io the following instances: 

“ 1st, dhotit du eiiil of Sepremher nr beguiing of October, IS3H, having put various 
questions to the Native otficeis of the 7lsd Regiment Native Infantry, who had mine 
up after exercibP to pay th**u respects on the Parade to Lieutenant-Colonel lluntei, as 
to whether a certain piece of tii«und a l veil by die Majoi -General, or odiei supeiior 
amhoinj . to the Mesa oftlieB'gd Keguueur Native Infantry, was not inquired by them, 
w he ill ei their l'a/eeahs weie i».>t u^uatlv made there nudei HN* shed, "and whether it being 
given aw iv to the Meo ot the 3‘2d Regnueiu Native lutanlry would not put them to m- 
couveuiencc, oi questions to the foregoing etlect. 



fC ?rilv, Having, aftet the above occur tem written a letter to tlir addle s ol the 
Ma|o» ol Brigade, undei date about ihe *25)tlr Seplembei , 1H33 leporicri for Hm uilt-rma 
lion of the Major (ieneiul Commanding Hm Division, (bar the Native OfUters ol the Tlst 
I< eminent bad marie a repi escalation to him respecting Ihe lint and piece ol (Jiounri 
nloifsairi, wliei t',b iliet e was al itiat lime onU one Native oflVei hi ihe Regiment who 
bad iiiv mteiest o» who ui ihe lea"! look apaitm the I a/< eab c eremon y , 01 who lit 
the least rued about the said Gimtnri ot but, and even Hii^ one was tgnoi .lilt ol the 
(Hound liii'ing heeij given away bv ihe Majm (ieneial as aforesaid 

“ 3dh. Having , about the months of Apnl oi Mav, tKdt eocout aged o» suggested 
to r esei mi i h . . v nbariai Map*r, 7Isi Regiment Name lulaiiiM, now of the Invalid 
F smblMimeul, and to Ad been Sing, Dull Hnvildai. Tl c t Higimeiit N.live hifarHn, to 
petition against a cei lain r<*pniiiauri Hu y had r ec eii eel til oidci ot His bxitltciity lllfl 
late l ommandei m Chief, allbough the aforesaid Subadai Mapu and Dull Havtldar 
had me dnect to I ieuti n-mt Colonel it iiniet , without the concur mire o» Knowledge 
ol the '-'lplain Command i rig their Company 

“ 10 th Charge Hai tug riming Ihe months of Octobei arid Novcmhet a (opt- 

ed a system of oppression and peisecutmu towards Bnllte Sing, late llaviliiar t i & t He- 
guri' nt Native lufahln, but pun lu-ulai v m the (allowing instances • 

“ 1 st. Having placed him, when not Iris tour foi duty on bis own Huairi, and 
kept him midci sHic t lestiamt within Ins own ( I lenienrmt-Colonel Huuffi’s) Compound, 
and 1‘pvnml Ihe usual penod for Hint duty , although he. Hie s.ad Boliie Slug, was at 
that time trqniieriasa witness , 01 as a pat tv concerned, before l tie Couit ot Inquiry, 
of whuh 1 leuienant Colonel Itcid was President 

'* vdlv. Having, after In*, Bullie king’s, dismissal from Die Sorvire, allowed him 
onh a few boms’ time to sc i Me Ins aft ms and quit the Lines of the Regiment, although 
Si**, at the time, was on Station duty several miles distant ; subsequently pi ocurlng, or ap- 
plying (<>i, an older tiorn the Brigadier Commanding the Station , to turn the said bnllie 
Sing out of < anioium nla ; and eventually, when Hie said Rulhc Mug had taken refuge mi 
the bowse <»f a mend, a Bin kiirirtattze, ill (he Civil employ, lie, Lieutenant-Colonel Hun- 
I' i went iviHj Uvo ot tlitee persons to the said Bin knmlaii/e’s and ricntcnueci himself 
bv seaubing in prison foi the said Bnllie Sing, atthe same time tin eatening and abusing 
the Hutkimriniife 

“ 3il I v Having shoitly pterions to the riiaeliai ge of Hie faid fiullie Sing, and when 
the ippmuiment of a < elm Havildaiship in the Regiment wasvacani, derlaird to him, 
Hie said Bullie bni; and otheis,lhat lie. Lieutenant Colonel Hunter, thought lum a voiv 
smart, good man , and dcsei v mg to Ire made a Color Havildat , \ el rim u,« that day ot the 
next lie I icmeri mi Colonel Hiinlet , appointed a jittitui H vildar to the said Bullie 
Sing to Hie aforesaid vacant appomiment. 

“ \ \fh< hmne Having plated unsafe and utipiereriehted power in Hie hands of 
Scigeaut Maim Mcltimiii and Rome blind Baboo, laie \aiivp wiittr in the vrijtiinnt’t 
Office of the 7|-i Regiment, who, about Hie month of October last, we,*« each order- 
ed by I leuU want Colonel HmHei, to formed a recommciirinfion of a IlawJrtar qualified 
to he Coloi Havtldar, and moieovct authotmng ihe said Serge ml Veioi MrKimin 
keep a separate and rtininit Register or Roll Book of Sepoys and Hermits. 

1 J t *th - Having, io Regimental Ordeis of about Htr ‘iSlh Nor Piiitu'i, bit, 

Minimality dismissed Hie Xeivire Chine Sing late sepoy of the flib Companv 7ist Regi- 
ment Native t ntaut i > , on the pit a of bis having applied foi his iti-uhnige. and also for 
being a * C IChuti i ee, who is m tai'l hula Bi ahmin/ notwithstanding Hint Ihe Officer 111 
chirge of ihe tith Company had staled, hofh m writing and in prison, to Lieutenant Colo 
net H miter, that it was against Chine Sink’s wish to leave Hie Service; moieovei that 
the said Chine Sing was not eilliei a ‘ Gh’huttiee or a Brahmin/ .is stated m Regiment- 
al Oidets, hut a Uheer. 

41 ‘irilv rurlhei , that after the foregoing Regimental Oiriei liad been cancelled by 
wider of fhe Maim General Commanding the Division, hr, t leuienant Colonel Hunter, 
did about the month of December, nn&i « pi eseiit to (lie M.ijoi (ieneial ( ominaml- 

ioythe Division that Hie Raid Chine Sing had enlisted as a clrlminee, while he was m 
fa( t a Brahmin Gwalla, nr low' taste man, and vvoisbippei nY Brabma 

“ ISth (’/mi "e. Having permilfed Byachuii Khun, Subadai, 7 1 Regiment, an 
nnpr onrr frequency of inlet com tie with him, and at mipinpei hours, so that the Mid 
Subadai Buvchuu Khan, presuming rheteou. did at rugate to Iumself a dangerous pnwei 
and influence in the Regiment; holding, ill direct violation of siainJin" and siikI Ue. 
gnrtenial Orders, highly and privately meetings, wheiein lie did not hesitate to fling out 
f hi eats against me. 

“ Hth i'harge - Having dining the vent 833, made up for Hie Pmopeau Non fom- 
mis>ioried Staff, I lie Native Commissioned and \oji Commissioned Oftii ers and men of 
the Regiment, various nppouitmrnre and articles of dtesn nmtian •*> tlie itegiiLitmu^ 
of Hie Service, and without having ofriainrcl cine anthouty foi Hie same, espin laity lor 
Hie Ruinpean Non-CouimisHoued huff, expensive bine uurtem*, blac k leaihei waist- 
tielts, and highly oinnmrnted gilt hr oaslplaiej, smh as were worn by the officers of 
fhe Regiment, for lire Native Commi sinned Office**, experiove blue sunonis, black 
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leather waist-belts, cap* with a ptofusion of leather mountings ami metal ornaments, 
wiidcest Cft|»8 ; and tor all rank* .is aforesaid, feathers fur Mien caps Hie stoppage# 
ft* r the fmcgolii-: a tide* furnished totlie Native Offlcn s *i«t having been made Muongla 
*t*e Olflcer* Crmiiiuudiiisj or in chatge of their respective Companies, as diiected m Go- 
vernment Ortl-» s <»t the -25th Marth 1825, 

" I'htnge - H.i\ in*, at dtfleieni time*, du ing the months of Dn<'ml*fr 1933 

and Jami ii > 18 u, attempted, by illegal anil highly unbecoming means, to aUnu m to set 
a oai ti s i me the lee.mgs of ce i tain witnesses 1 had summoned hefoie a Com t of Inqunv, 
«»f wtucli 1 leufenani Colonel Botleau was I’lemdent. and belme winch his, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hnntei ’a conduct w.is rnidei investigation, but especially hi the following mi- 
siancts; vu 

“ 1st On «i about the morning of the Jlih December, 18.13, having endeavoured 
to alat m Di um-M»|'»r Parsons, Grenadier Company 71st Regiment, by liavm: qiuuml- 
lesblv accused him of « >m » frequently to m> Q.u.teis, ami using (he following lineal 
to him : * mi it <1 , take care what >ou are about, o» 1 will bung jou to a Oouit-M.ii tul/ 
or woids to th* 1 same eflert, .lithough he Diuin-Maioi raisons, had only ihe day pre- 
vious given a deposition legaidiug some flog tings with the latian, indicted by ordei of 
Lieutenant- nlnnel Hnntei, and had s'lll oil that day lu undeigo tuiLlim examination 
hefoie the said Coui*. 

“ indlv On oi about the Q2d of December, 1933, having said to Ensign* Reid and 
Bristow, J unioi , at Ins own Quartern, ‘ see what Mai shall has been say mg a »aiiHt tin* of 
fleets of the Re 'intent,’ oi word- to tiiat effect, then piodueing a poittoho, took a paper 
therefrom, ami real out to the following put pm t ‘ that a man of Maim Lloyd & hi-'ii 
milk and Alilitaiy attainment* could not tie supposed to hold intercoms!; with Hu* of 
fleers of the Regimen*,’ m wmds to the same effect. tlieieb) I tad mg to »he mteieiKe 
that the foregoing e\oies»ion was a passage out of some sidteuiMit oi add) css deltvci *-d 
bv hie to ihe afoiesaid Court «<f Inquiry, whereas I made use ot m* e\ine i 'i"ii of the 
kind, or am that could beconstiued into a leflectum against the Ofricei* ot sli» Hc»i- 
mem ; therefore the above quoted evpiessioii and sentiment aunhuted by Lu uten.mt 
Coloui-t 1 1 uutei to me being a palpable peiveision of my meaning. 

irdly. Having on or about the g;M Decemhei 1813 called upon Lieutenant Wmtle, 
71 si Regiment, and in like mannei as before stated, perveited the meaning of an ex- 
inefcsioii | had used man address to the aforesaid C«uil of liiqunv and theieby led the 
►aid f teulenant Win tie to believe that I had applied the teim ‘ contemptible attam- 
«Uc tits' to the Office! s of the 7 1st Regiment, 

“ 1 8th Charge —On oi about the 30th Novembei, 1933, at the house of Ihe Major- 
General ihe Honorable J Ramsay, he, Lieutenant Colonel Hunter, having made a cei* 
tain declaration a* to his (Lieutenant Colonel tluutei’s) not having any doubt of my 
having settled a claim made against me by one Mr. DeUast, a mcichant, and a lew days 
subsequently , at a European Cuuit of Requests, having denied he had made such a 
declaano'). 

“ 17 th Charge. - Having about the month of December 1832, behaved in a tiea- 
cherous manner towards Lieutenant Rind, 7 1st Regiment Native Infaiitiy , in eeitam le- 
fereuces and representations lie made to the Biigadier commanding the station and 
other supeiioi 'Vliiitary atulmnuee ; and for an abuse of his, Lieutenant-Colonel Hunter's 
author it v as Ofncer Cainmandiug the 7Ut Regiment Native Infantry, in having made 
various miwai mutable and unfounded rental ks and tepeated denials to many I a c t in 
the nioiesaid leteieuce and representation, but puilicularly in the following instance 1 ! . 

" 1st Leading Lieutenant Rind to believe that there would he. no unpi opi ietv in 
making a lespt cMul refeieuce on the meaning of a certain Cleueial tiidei regarding uf- 
fler^jrs of a pwncnlai standing olieinling at .ill Military Courtage and when Lieutenant 
Rind had been thus induced to make such icfereuce, he, Lieutenant Colonel Hunter, 
fmivaided it with most severe strictures and amnmdvei sums from Imnyelf, .dtimugh he, 
th*- sai<1 Ltenteuani Rind, hud adopted, mills mfeience^ nearly the vety words so^gesl- 
ed by Lieutenant Colonel Hunter himself. 

,f 2mli> Having in a inaigiu.il note to Lieutenant Rind’s second refeience to the 
Major Me ueral Coiiiiiiaodiug (lie Division Btated, that lie, Lieutenant Colont I lluutei, 
sitougly recommended him, Lieut. Kind, not to make a reference on the pnauit oc- 
Castoi*/ or words t<> that effect, whereas to a (pientr a pul by Lieut. Rind m presence 
o( ^he Officers of the 7lst Regimem Native Infantry, he, Lieutenant CoJouel lluutei, did 
e*pMcUI) admit that Lieutenant Kind had made the firm named refeience with hia f 
I leutenant Colonel Uuutei’s coiicui rence ; also to other questions put in like maimer 
by Lieutenant Rind, he, Lieutenant Colonel lluutei, did admit, that the several ex* 
pres* io ns en»pR>y€Nl m tlie said lii»t reference, wcie those suggested try himself. 

3-rtfly. Having also, in a uiarglnat note as aforesaid, dented having used the 
term * disgraceful,’ wberea* he, L tentenant-Colonel H miter, did, in presence of the Of- 
ficers of the Regiment, apply vm l^tertn to Liemenimt R^ud- 

4ihly. “Having also* in a in-usnial n<»te as aforesaid, dociicd or equivoi.ited on the 
following exp tess i <>n asei I bed to Lieut -Col Hunter, by Lleuteutml Rind, in Ins sicoml 
reference; ‘ wetel in youi disgraceful situation l would put the knife to my ihioat,* 
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whereas this expression, especially the words* i would put the knife to my throat*, or 
words having precisely Hie same meaning, was actually applied by Lieutemmt-Celouei 
Hunter to Lieiirmi lit Gindin presence »»t the Officers of the lie?! mm l as afoiesmd. 

“ l8f/» Chaise Having, on xaibuis occa*intis Heated ine in a most insulting and 
oflVnsive maniiei , the same heirrg calculated to lower my authoiity it* the lLegiuuent, 
paiueulaily in the followin'* instances *. 

“ let. About the month of December, 1832, having read a paper in front of Abe Re- 
giment, with the European officers assembled abound hiiu, which he stated w*s an ex- 
nail from »(»Hve Airtgazitie concerning rotumbus, wherein the term oi “ rope’s ending* 
or* hangim*’ wai ashnoiated with the diameter of Boatswain, which satd cliSittCtet of 
Boatswain was meant hy Lieutenant-Colonel Hunter to apply to me. 

“ adiv. dome short time aftei wards, and when 1 had been removed to <lo <duiy 
with a Corps at Dni.tpoie, he, Lieutenant Colonel Huntei , having sent a message hy g 
Sepoy of the 71st Regiment Native Infantry, to the Adjutant’s Native Writer, to the fol- 
lowing effert, * you ate pretending to he ill, lint if you don’t take care, 1 will turn you 
out of the Regiment as I did Captain Marshall.’ 

“ MU. Having said to rapt, liii B Mursiull, Ttst Regiment Native Infantry, about 
Ihe beginning *>l t lie ye»i, IS83, ‘ you had better take care of yourself, oi 1 will serve you 
(is I did youi namesake,* or words to that effect. 

“ iQf/t Charge.- Having applied insulting and opprobrious epithets to Captain E. 
Marshall, 7tst Regiment Native Infantry, who was then absent on duty in the Hills* i* 
the following ihsciik es : 

14 1 Having, about the mouth of June 1933, when some of the Officers hid >a»* 
semMrd, in obedience to Regimental Orders. for the peilodical examination of ibe 
books of Companies, lie, Lieutenant-Colonel Hunter, made a remark reflecting on the 
coinage ami liouoi of the said Captain E Marshall. 

“ ‘2nd!v Having, about the month of August or September, 1383, applied to Cap- 
tain E MdMlnM, 7 1st Regiment Native Intatitrv the epithet of* lying rascal * 

“ 'loth Chain? Having, on or about the 30ili November, 1838, professed to report 
to the Rngadiei Commanding at Mei-ru’, all the complaints that were made to him on 
an evening liispec ion about that time, in consequence ot his, Lieutenant Colonel Hun- 
tei’s dir' mons to ihe Regiment to that eflect , whereas he, Lieutenant Colonel Hunter, 
omitted to mention the only complaint oi a seiioin na uie which had been made to him 
that evening, wi* ‘ the order foi in i tiling tit mil call,’ which older, till that evening, had 
been quite unknown to the c- eaten pan of the offices of the Regiment, while, sit the 
same lime, he, l ieiiten<mi-Col«>nel Huntn, did reputt a number of trivial and immateri- 
al complaints. , 

*‘ 5 \st Charge.—' Disobedience of ordei a, in having, in various instances, duiing 
the year 1832 3 deviated from the Ordeis and Regulation* of Government arid by the 
Commander in thief, legardtng lugmrenul appointments and promotions in the Native 
A nny. 

“ '-''Id Charge -Having, afroutlhe ittmtlli of Octobei, 1833, sent for the late Native 
wilier hi the Adjutant/s Office, and by entreaties and threats endeavoured to induce him 
to disclose any thing he might know to tiie prejudice of certain Officers in the Regiment, 
he, Lieutenant-Colonel Hunter, thereby lowering bis dignity as a Commanding Officer, 
and subjecting himself to a rebuke from ihe aforesaid -Native Writer. 

" 23 U Charge. — Having, on or about the 30th of November, 1833, and in presence 
of the Map>r General Commanding tlid Division, on the occasion of a certain appeal 
I had made regarding Lieutenant .Colonel Hunter conduct to me on the subject of one 
Mr. DeBast’s, Merchant, claim against me, dissimulated a kind intention towards me. 
whereas a refeience to one of his own f LleulenatH Colonel Hunter’s) notes to the said 
Mr. Ote Bast developed a contrary feeling towards me ; rpmeover, on the same occasiop* 
having neglected to mcniiomto Major General the Honorable J. Ramsay, Coffimanmng 
the Meerut Division, dhat he had written a note to the said >lr. OeBast five or «U flays 
auteitorly, on or .about the 241b of November, d$BB, recommending to the said Mr. De- 
Bast, after •having described the necessity forms on such occasions, to sue me before 
the Station aounuifBeqnwts, regardhtg a claim made by the saifl Mr. DeBast 

against me, although this ^claim was Mien under the consideration and decision of the 
Major General Commanding the Division. 

" The whole of such conduct on the part oft be said Lieutenant ^Colonel John Hun- 
ter, late in Command of the 7 1st Regiment Native infantry, now of the stub Regiment 
Native Infantry,advertedtn on the foregoing Charges, being highly subversive of Military 
discipline and good order, atitt unbecotijring the Cham ter of an Officer, 

“ By permission of the Major General Commanding the Forces, f 

' J " <fi I gnad) ^GtU N S AMfJ EL MARSHALL, Captain , 

TUf Regiment Native Infantry?' 
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Upoif which Charges the Coutt came to the following decision : 

Finding.—" 'Hie Com t having duly weighed the evidence foi the prosecution, to- 
gether With what the Piisonei has urged in his defence, ib of t lie following opinion : 

On the 1st Charge, that it is proved and also admitted, that ni.ttks, lines and margi- 
nal notes were made by the Prisoner oil the Ordei Book then In mediation, but with- 
out the meaning 01 Intent mu of questioning the judgment 01 authoniy of Majm General 
Sir Samford Whittiugliaui, Commanding the Division, ami it attaches no ciiumialiiy 
Whatever to the act, 

,f On the 2d Charge, that the 1st, 2d, 4th, 6th, and 7th Counts are proved, but that 
the inflictions vreie not conti ary to then existing Orders, produced m evidence, and 
furthei that the inflictions were slight, and although unusual, that they weie tailed for 
by the stale of the 7 is t Regiment at that time. That the 3rd aud 5tb Counts aie not 
pfoVed. 

“ On the 3rd Charge, that the Prisoner is not Guilty. 

“ On ihe 4th Charge, that the Prisoner la not Guilty of the 1st and 3id Counts. That 

the 2d, 4ih, 5th and 6th Coants ate ptoved, but no criminality attached, 

“ On the 5th charge, that the Prisoner is not Guilty. 

** On the tiih Charge, both Counts, that the Prisoner Is not Guilty. 

“ On the Tib Chaige, both Counts, that the Prisoner is not Guiliy. 

“ Oil the tiith Charge, that the Prisoner is not Guilty of the 1st Count. With re- 
gard to the Sd Couut.that the Piisoner did select the officers for the Regimental Court 

of Inquiry without reference to Roster, but that In so doing he only used a proper dis- 
cretion as Commanding Officer 

“ On the 9th Charge, three Counts, that the Prisoner is not Guilty* 

“ On the IO*b Charge, thiee Counts, that (lie Piboner is uot Guilty. 

“ On the llih Chaige, that the Prisoner is not Guilty. 

“ On yie 11th Chjigc, that the Prisoner is uot Guilty of the In Count. Ttiat the 
td Count is proved, but no criminality attached at the Prisoner acted under a tuition- 
Ceptton. 

** On the 13th Charge, that the Prisoner is not Guilty. 

“ On the 14th Charge, that the Prisoner is not Guilty. 

“ On the 15ih Charge, that the Prisoner is uot Guilty. 

" On the 10th Charge, that the Prisoner is uot Guilty. 

“ On the I7lh Chaige, that the 1st and 2d Counts are not proved. That the 3d 
Count is proved, but no ci inn naltiy attached. On the 4th Count, that the Prisoner it 
Guilty. 

“ On the ISih Chaige, three counts, that the Pusonr h not Guilty. 

11 On t hf .nth Charge, ihal the Prisoner in not Guilty the 1st Count, The the ITi- 
lOuer is Guilty of the 2d Count. 

4 ‘ Ou the 20th Charge, that the Prisoner is uot Guilty. 

'■ On the 21st Chaige, that the Prisoner is not Guilty. 

“ On the 22d Charge, that the Prisoner is not Guilty 

" On the 23d Charge, that the Prisoner is not Guilty. 

Sentence.- " The Court having found the Prisoner Guilty of the 4«h count of the 
17th Charge, and of the 2d Count of the lath Charge, Sentences him* Lieuteaaut Colonel 
John Hunter, of the 60th Regiment Native Infantry, to be. reprimanded In such manner 
as His Excellency the Commander-m-Chief may he pleased to duett. ” 

Disapproved, 

(Signed) JAMES W \T SON,. ;Hfoj or Genl. in Command oj the Forcer* 
REMARKS BY THE COURT. 

The Court haviug performed the painful duty of passlug Sentence, finds itself, im- 
peratively called upon to remark on the appaient motives which induced the piosecutor 
to bring forw.ud a long string of Charges against his Commanding Officer. These Char. 
g*a are deemed by the Court to have been framed under tbe influence of long premeditat- 
ed malice, ami by a mind recklessly bent upon opposing bis Commanding Officer Most 
df the Charges or Connie spring from intentional animosity and determined insubot dura- 
tion. The pioof of this is clearly exhibited by the prosecutor's own evidence on oath. 
In which ho does not Bcruple to denounce confidential conversations on public matters 
with the defendant, addressed to him whilst second ill Command, us forming the ground 
work of his charges. Captain Marshall, the prosecutor, knew, or ought to have known, 
that such confidential intercourse was not qf a nature to be divulged ; on the contrary, it 
should have been jbeWUsacied, inviolate, and most indubitably not have been used as 
matter of accusation agaiust his Commanding Officer. 

The Court cannot too strongly animadvert upon tbe conduct of Captain Marshall, 
In having suffered accusations to lay dormant and to accumulate, and afterwards, at so 
gidat a distance of time, producing them as matter of momentous Charge against his 
Lfeutenaut Colonel the first opportunity, and further renewing ou his return from Cawu- 
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pore (pledged to His Excellency the late Commander inChief to return) his former 
course of highly culpable and reprehensible conduct, instead of exerting the auihonty 
attached to his situation. In endeavouring to allay any dissensions wh>ch might have pie- 
vailed in the Regiment and to heal and conciliate paity feeling 

The Court cannot contemplate any line of conduct mote calculated to destroy Mili- 
taiy discipline and bring authonty into contempt, than that which ihe prosecutor has so 
evidently puisued,by the support he hay afforded to a portion of the Native Commis- 
sioned, Non-Commissioned Officers and Pnvates of the Regiment, hi opposition not on- 
l> to the I lentemmt Colonel Commanding, but to the verdicts of fomts-iv ar«ial .md an 
invaliding rommitte, and making even young Recruits paities in hid litigious and ill- 
suboi dmale conduct towards the Commanding Officer of the Regiment On these 
giouiidvS, the Court cousideis it impossible that hat uiony orcnrdialitv tan be ptest-rved 
many Regiment wbeie an Officer of Ihe temper and disposition of the pro-editor, dis> 
legaidmg all lulesof suhoidinaliou and discipline, is present. 

the Comt cousideis t Ji e charges extremely frivolous, vexatious and malicious, and 
lias failed to discover a single instance in manifestation of the prosecutor having been 
actuated hy id*«dre to promote t lie good of the Service ; on the contrary, whilst alwa>s 
ev mung a je.ihms icgard Ins own consequence and authonty, the conduct of 1 tie piose- 
culor rowaids his i mmediate Commanding Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Hunter, has 
been m.uktd try a dangerous system, litigious and vexations oppo«mow. i he least uii. 
gyuided expression in convei sation, or inconsiderate filendly parlance, has been tegular* 
1) iica^urnl up <md shaped into charges of appaient magnitude. 

ihe Courtis moreover railed upon to observe, the Charges so giavely adduced 
have been uiHiipnoi ted hy that force of evidence which it expected; and would beg 
pm hciil.tr) \ to point the attention of His Excellency the Commander in Chief to the 
e» ideuei of Jemadar Behai » v Sing, Havildar Kughoiiaut Sing, Sepoys Chunrfee niug, 
Gmiga hing amt rulwaun Sine, whose manner and mode of giving their testimony was 
coundeitd 4'itn itiely bold, disiespectful and preconceited. # 

I he Court ohseived with much regret the veiy loose unguarded expression* in which 
1 ieutena>> t rolonel Hunter appears habitually to indulge, which the Com t considers 
v« i v i eut fhniMnle, and unbecoming the dignity of his tank and situation, however 
mum cully they may be intruded. 

ihe Ci on in its bounden duly fins enteied into th*se remarks, as it conceives tlmt 
the inline welfare and discipline of the Army must he affected by the issue of the pre- 
sto* ii i.il 

1 ne Comt is de«m on* previous to dosing its Pioceedings, to enter the following 
remiik m explanation of the reprimand given to Lieutenant Colonel lluntei ■ 

H.n ug p.^sed m» severe a censure on the defendant's conduct, the Com! cannot, 
in insure to Colour) Hunter r»*fi,un fiom lecording on i»s pioceedmeb, that this ex- 
ntemeut and ebullition no Ins par* pioceeded from a supposed attack on the s.irred 
pe|s, M » of his wile, hy the piosecutor in his reply, page 194, and further, Colonel Hun- 
ter f'liiHutu'" of ihe impropt tely of his conduct, expieBsed to the Court his contt itiori, 
and olt**i«*d any apology ir might please to dictate fit ins want of conti ol over his feel- 
ings, so unexpectedly and wantonly outraged. 

\l the •-ame tune, the tomt recoid on behalf of the prosecutoi, that he has tender- 
ed to it a letter of apology, disclaiming all intention to retiect upon its proceedings In 
the laitti paitof his reply or peroration, 
i he Court adheres to its former minute. 

REMARKS BY THE MAJOR-GENERAL, 
fn the general disapproval of the Proceedings of this Court Martial, the Major 
Geueial In Command of the Forces regrets, that he is compelled particularly to notice 
the tone of justification expressed by the Court. 

On the Xd Charge, the Major Genei.il is unable to undeistand the natnie or grounds 
of the Com t’s opinion; they find the facts 5 out of 7 alleged liitianning, but justify them 
by finding that the inflictions weie slight, and were called for by the state of the 7 1st 
Regiment ; while that part of the Charge, '* regardless of strict and posithe oiders 
against such practice/' is rejected. 

As the seveial inflictions of rattaunlng are assigned to the period between April 
JP.T2 and June 1833, and Orders prohibiting such practice, dated as far back as Fehmary 
ISOK were laid before the Court, the Major-General must Conclude that ihe Couit acquit, 
because the Older produced in evidence was deemed insufficient to establish the gene- 
ral piolilbitinii. 

This appears q very extraordinary judgment. That H Court of Officers, whose pro- 
fessional life is governed hy the Standing Ciders of the Ainiy, should denv themselves- 
the benefit of their own peisonal knowledge and understanding, and apparently expect 
evidence to be brought bcfor§ them of eveiy promulgation of a law, • ulllng and guiding 
them and every Individual of the Anny. in the niHiai relations of Officer and Soldier, is 
beyond all piecedent. If ihe Court were of opinion, that the prohibition of raitanuiug 
tequired to be more fully exhibited, 9titb opinion should have been intimated to the 
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I aw Officer of the Couit whose duty it was to lav before them the further existing Ordeis. 
The Order produced in evidence was a bad seler»ioii ; hut though duected m particular »o 
r;it tanning at Drill, the words 4 * or on any other occasion whate^ei" eteaitv embrace the 
actsot Lieutenant Colonel Hunter. Even if this erroneous Finding of the Couit weie 
admissible, the Charge still remained, that such inflictions were without pievioii* lawful 
trial ; and ir is in evidence, that Colonel Hunter did, by his own autbmity, dispense 
wtlh trial, oflTeilng in cases to the alleged offender ih<* option of lattamiing 1 he in- 
fliction of Coipotal punishment on a patient in the Hospital, and at Colonel Hunter’s 
own ptivato dwelling, are also included in the < ourt’s justification. The position in i h ta 
exnaoMitit.iry judgment, that the 71st Regiment was in a state to justify the dispensing 
power assumed by Colonel Hunter, 9een>s also to the Major General a gratuitous Finding 
of the Conn: but it is no justification, unless the Court, in addition to the propnetv of 
the piohibited punishment, also found the neccssiM of Us immediate infant execution. 
As it stands, it is to be infeired that the Commanding Officer of a Corps, forming part 
of a large assembled Force, is allowed io dispense with ihe authority of his snpennr 
Officers on the very spot, as well as the Standing Oidersol the Seivlce. On this Find- 
ing, in every sense of it, the Major General remrris h is disapproval. 

On the 8d Charge, the Court acquit The (act, that I ieuienant Colonel Hunter le- 
ported Hint the practice of flogging did not exist in the 7lst Regiment, is established 
hf hie own letter laid before the Court ; ami what more abundant proof of the practice 
could the (Tour! require, than the 5 several instances of ruttantting during Colonel Hun- 
ters Command, which they Wave, by their own Finding on the last charge, re< orded. 

Oil the 4fb Charge, fst Couivf, it is fitllv established. that ihe ordeis convened to 
f&Touet ffiiruef Were eieurand positive, M ihte Charges if entered in any of the Regi- 
mental Boohs to be expunged ” Evidently the spint and letter of the otdeis were the 
vfllVte ration of it record distressing to the feelings of the Officer, the subject of n ; and 
ihe disobedience obtain 8 Us fhfle»t illustration in thegd Count of the 4th Charge, which 
exhibits a Sflfbaltetn Officer claiming from the Commanding Officer of his Regiment ihe 
ptvrdrmance of an att. enjoined by the ordeis of their » otnnum superior, the Major Gene 
rat of ihe Division, and the Commanding officer replying in the words changed, which 
'Is declared by the Court not to he culpable; thus contempt of auilionty and dennl of 
justice, and language discarding the couriesy and decorum usual and requited in the 
inteicouise of Military duty, and especially in theexerciae of Command, are justified by 
Ihe Court. 

The 3d Count exhibits the same indecorous, disrespectful- and Hisuhoidinate lan- 
guage, the justification of which, in the acquittal, the Major Genet al in Command of the 
forces disapproves. 

Oil the 4th Count of the same Charge, the Couit absolve Lieutenant Colon* 1 Hun- 
ter of oflence, though they find the fact* of the Lieutenant Colonel, the Commanding 
Officer of a Regiment, before a Court of Enquiry, an open and public assembly of of 
ftic^rs, accusing the General Officer Commanding the Division of insulting him, thns 
terming the jifst exercise of Military authority and Command au insult, and othetwise 
expressing himself toWarda- the General officer in language it is difficult to hedieve could 
have fallen fiorn the lips of anv officer, and especially on sucli an occasion, and at such 
apince. It is ndt possible to examine thd language established against Colonel Hiintei, 
In theouly sense of whibh it is susceptible and to. understand the grounds on which the 
Court hare pronounced its justification. r Ibe Major Gbneml twist suppose it an enor, 
which, if the exigencies of the Service allowed a revision* the Couit would be anxious 
to rectify. But standing as it now does, the apparent judgment, of a Couit Martial, the 
Major Genera* in Command of the Forces affixes to it hiB strongest disapproval 

5th Chaige. ft is difficult to conjecture tibfc 1 grounds of the acquittal of so signal an 
abuse of authoHtv. Colonel Hunter deifies that the officers wete sent to Dull for such 
a cause, but he does not deny his own assertion that they were so, 

"Dti tbe fih CHafg^ there is pht the semblance of a reason for putting aside the evi 
d£ti£e on the prosecution on the 1st Count, however tbe Court may. doubt that on the ad. 

HhIi Chaige, 1st Count, Lieutenant Colonel rtonter avows the fact of this Charge, 
and the Major Geneial is at a Joss to find how the Court can justify if. 

^ ,1Mb Charge, 1st Count, the Major Genera) disapproves Ihe Finding, conceiving that 
the threat of Lieutenant Colonel Humer to th^ D{wm Major *W&l n^ justifiable. 

On the ifth charge,, the folajor General dtaipprplefl thq fTfidtng, With the* exception 
of Guilty on the 4th Count. ‘ 4 

lpib Charge, the 3d Count, tbe Major General conceives to be fully established \>y 
Ihe" most satisfactory evidence; the expressing to" Captain FU Marshall was equally rt-prr* 
, heflsihte tiiiu application to both Officers of ibaf name, wMle r the immediate occasion 
o?|U uitofantA was OhJnstWflibt^eeVisard ofrthe Wbpfectfhi application of Captain E. 
MaWialf. wet'jnmng ls tfretefOre dlsailprOired. *> r > 

Ttte X’omtmindbrtljgFdree* confirm* Ihe Finding of the Conrton tb* 

r *iPctiareC r ' ' ** ‘ 

4th charge, &th add" fitb Admits . 



0th Charge. 

8th Charge, 1st Count. 

lot b rharge, ‘id count. 

I2ih Charge. 

18th charge, 1st Count. 

20i h marge, 

23d Charge. 

The Major General approves and conform lire Finding on the 
fcth Charge, 2d Count. 

9th Charge. 

10th Charge, 3d Count. 

1 1 tli Charge, 

18ib Charge. 

14th Clraige. 

15th Charge, 2d aud 8,1 fount*. 

I6fh Charge. 

18ih < harge. 2d Count 

19th ^haige, 1st Count. 

21st t barge. 

22(1 charge. 

These Proceedings have been swo'u nunecessatily. They contain Bui only irielrvant 
matter admitted l»v the Court as evidence, hut (lie Court luve also received unaulhen- 
ticared papers and irregular examination, and even what they rejected when offered for 
then own consideration, they have attached to their Proceedings as a channel of com- 
niumcation to the continuing authority. 

The long (rain of accusation involving such variety of subjects to which the defendant 
had to reply may have justified an introductory explanation ol the evidence to each 
Ch.uge which he had to offer; but the Coin t have deviated from the lute and practice 
of Courts Martial, in allowing his obseivanoiis aud com me ills at all stages of ihedeteuce, 
and on buhjec'9 foreign to the inquiry 

Among the subjects thus obtruded, without reason or connexion, is the conduct of 
Captain EUeiiv/ei Marshall, of the 71st Regiment. the consideration of tt however, 
thus imposed on the Major General, ma> render unnecessary the labours of another 
Court Martial, to pronounce whether the virulent abuse poured oil Captain E. Marshal hy 
Colonel Hunter was efchmtial to his defence, or admitting of any justification or excuse. 
The reparation to Captain Rbenezer Marshal) is now afforded by this expression of the 
Major Geneial’s opinion of (lie indefensible reflections on that officer at this tnal, and 
of the Major General's approbulioti of his conduct In the discharge of a clear imperative 
dirty, in hlsiepoit to Colonel Hnntei, and in his protection of his Havildar. To the 
justice formerly obtained by Captain E Marshall, in the orders of Major General Sir 
Samfnrd Wlnttlngham and the la»e Commander iii-Cliief Sir Edward Barnes, is nowad 
ded the elicited judgment of the Majoi General in Command of the Forces, who, in the 
painful coil temptation of ihe disorder and bad spirit exhibited in these Proceedings, de- 
rives from the whole conduct of Captain Ebenczer Marshall satisfaction and relief. 

The reprehensible procedure of captain Roebuck, of the 7 1st Regiment, during the 
trial, reported tc the Major General Commanding the Division, having Keen visited with 
bis displeasure. Major General Ramsay's repioof to Captain Roebuck is hereby approved. 

It is distressing to the Major General to remark, that the Court appear to have peon 
alike regardless of the respect due to themselves, and of the protection due to those pei- 
•ons whose acts were brought before the Court, In allowing abusive lauguage to be tit* 
tered regarding them without notice, silently permitting the Military authorises, whose 
character and office were in their keeping, to he assailed in a *tyle disrespectful aud in- 
subordinate Thus the orders of the Major General of the Division aie teimed an in- 
sulting correspondence, his Assistant Adjutant General is adverted to with offensive re- 
flections and the Judge- Advocate, unprotected by any record of the Court’s displeasure, 
is left to enter hie own defence against the acrimonious licence of the defendant* 

The Mitfor General abstains from any obtervation'on the remarks of (he Court on 
the conduct of the proseentor, Captain John Samuel Marshall. Lieutenant Colonel Hun- 
ter having been acquitted of so large a port! >n of Captain Marshall's Charges, It iseqnit. 
able and necessary that the conduct and motives of that officer shall be subjected to 
judicial inquiry. 

No inch consideration opposes the declaration of the Major General's roamed 
dissent from the exculpatory remarks on what the Court ierm 11 the loose Unguarded 
expiesslons in whieb Lieutenant Colonel Hunter appear habitually to indulge/’ expres- 
sions which have gone to the extent of designating one of his own officers hy the fflost 
offensive and vulgar epithet, And of ascending in insult and menace Ip Jliq General 
officer Commanding the Division, In resentment of the discharge of Ota Immediate 
duty in the former, and (he proper exeicise of authority in the latter. 
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The Major Genet al concurs with tlie Court in tlieii just appreciation of subordina- 
tion; and he conceives that a commanding officer's great secuiity foi preserving m his 
corps, in addition to thf power and authority lepoged in him, is bis owu personal demea- 
nour of bU officers, evi»< mg respect for them and for himself. 

file Court have Sentenced lieutenant Colonel Hunter lobe reprimanded; the 
Major General declines enforcing it. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hunter is to he released from ancst. 


Head-Quarters , Calcutta, 97th October, 1831. 

The Cawnpoie Division ruder by Bngndiei C If <" li m ch ill , of ihe lllh instant, 
authoiiziug Supet intending Surgeon J. Smith to entertain a Native Doctoi fm ihe Esta 
hlishment of the (ii and 1 1 Igoisometncal hm vcy under Lieutenant Waugh, in the loom 
of Soobh uin -Alee, oil sick leave, is conflmu d Ihe N.mve Doctoi entei lamed under 
the anthoriiv ofihisorder. Is to be paid up and disobliged whenever a Native Doctor 
fiom ihe Naiiv** Medical Instimtion mav be available for the duly, 

Lieiiienant Colonel C. A. G. Waliiigton’s Regimental oidei of (lie ldtli mutant, 
appointing Lieut. H Hollings to act as Adjmnntto the left Wing Cdih Native lufanliv, 
during it« sepamlion fiom the Head Qunrteis of the Regiment, is continued. 

Sergeant Fiaucis Steuait, of the 3d Company 3d Battalion of Artillery, 13 trails 
ferred p» the f*oivii viojor’s 1 isf, for the purpose of (illmg a vacancy in the Non Com- 
missioned Staff of the Ganison of Fort William. 

Mvkoo, Nuick, otthe4fltli Regiment Native Infantry, having been examined hv a 
Special Medical Committee, and declated to be a Malingeier, is to be paid up and ills, 
charged ihe Service, fiom the date of ihe receipt of this older at Neetnuch. 

The undermentioned officers have leave of absence. 

16th Regiment Native Infantry— Ensign A. Dallas, from ‘25th October to I Oth De- 
cember, in extension, to enable liitn to rejoin his Corps at Mhow, 

1st Regiment Native Infantry — Snigenu J. 8. Toke fiom 17th November to 30th 
Novemhei, in extention, to enable him to rejoin Ins Regiment at Futteliguiii 

1st Brigade Hoise A rtillen — Veterinary Surgeon <i. Gnffiih. fiom 1st December 
to 1st April 1M5, to visit the Presidency, on medical certificate, preparatoiy to ap- 
plying for leave to Sea. 


Head-Quarters , Calcutta, $S th October , 1P34, 

The Regimental order by Major W. Stirling, under date the 13tlt instant, appoint 
ing Lieutenant W. T Bilges to act as Imerpieter and Qnaiter Master to Hip 71th Na- 
live Infantry , dining the absence, on leave, oi Lieutenant, Inlet pieter and Quarter Mas- 
ter M, Htush, is confirmed. 

The leave of absence granted in General Orders oftha 2«lli August last, to Lieute- 
nant Colonel I’. Worsely, of the 38th Nnllve Infantry, is limited to the 5 Hi instant, the 
date on winch lie proceeded to join the Regiment, to which he stands appointed. 

The undermentioned officeis have leave of absence: 

3d Regiment Native Infantry,— Lieutenant Colonel T. Oliver, from 10th Novem- 
ber to 10th May *835, to visit the Presidency, on medical certificate, preparatory to 
apply Wig for Furlough to Europe. 

I7ili Regiment Native Infantry— Lieutenant Colonel S. Hawthorne, from 1st No- 
vember to 1st March 1835, to visit the Presidency, on medical certificate, prepuratoiy 
tp applying fot furlough to Europe. 


Head-Quarters , Calcutta , Vilh October, 1894. 

Ensigrf H. T. Combe, of the European Regiment, having been pronounced quali- 
fied in the Persian and Hindoostanee languages by a Distiict Committee, is exempted 
from forth e t examination, except by the Examiners" of the College of Fort William, 
which he will be expected to uudeigo whenever he may visit the Presidency. 

Ihe undermentioned officers have leave of absence; 

8d Regiment Light Cavalry— Lieutenant and Afljrttant H. P. Voules, fiom 15th 
November 1o —— — , in exteniion, to 1 email* in the Hills North ol Deyrah, on me 
tfitkt certificate, and to enable him t<v jxiiti his Corps bn its snivel at Delhi. 

9th Regiment Sniive in lantry- Lieutenant W. J. Marlin, from let November to 
sdlh AprlHB35/t?o V$fcit the Presidency, on private"' affairs,’ prepaifctory to applying for 
fdMongh to Prtfbpti.' 

T 49fh Regiment Native Infant ty— Ensign J. T- Wilcox, fr*ym 25th October to astli 
jhmfthi v 1839> ttt tktcnatftti, to enable him to rejoin Ins Corp*. 
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Head Quarters , Calcutta, %$th October, 1814- 

The ArllUery Regimental Order under dale the li*tta in stam, appointing Uvut«uam 
and Brevet Captain D, Ewart, of the 4th Company ftth Battalion, to act as Adjutant to 
the Left Wing of the 5 tli Uattalion, vice Lieutenant E F. Day, who ha# been pet nutted 
»o 50111 the force under the Command of Bngadier General K. Stevenson, C B., is con. 
firmed 

Lieutenant Colonel R. Sissmore is removed from the 41st to the Pith Regiment Na- 
live lufantiy, and directed lojoiti. 

Lieutenant Colonel W. W. Moore (on leave of absence) is removed from the 12th to 
the 41st Regiment Native Infantry. 

The undermentioned Officers have leave of absence : 

19th Regiment Native Infantty Captain T. H Newhouse, from 20 th November to 
20 th March 1835, in extension, to enable him to rejoin Ins Regiment at Barrackporc. 

Oi finance Commissariat Department— Sub Conductor T. Litbgovv, ftom 1st Novem- 
ber to 1st November 1835, to visit Simla, on medical certificate. 


Head-Quarters , Calcutta , 30 th October , 1884. 

The Agra Garnsioit and Station Older by Colonel U. H. 8 ale, C. B., under dale 
the 8 th instant, dire< tine Assistant Surgeon A, KMr.M. D., to proceed in medical charge 
ol the Detachment ol sappeis and Miners and the Right Wing of the 28th Regiment 
Native luiantry, proceeding tovvaids Ajmere under the command of Major C. D, Wil- 
kinson, is confirmed 

Seige.int Patrick Daly, of the Commissariat Department, is transfeired to the De- 
partmtiu of the Fown Major of Fort William. 

Seigeam Chrisrophet Stokes is transferred fiomthe Town Major’s Department to 
the Airily Commissariat, vice Daly. 


//cad Quar ter s, Calcutta, 3lst October, 1834. 

Under instructions from His Excellency the Right Honourable thp Commander in 
Chief, and 111 anticipation of the receipt from the Honoutable the Court of Directors*, 
of copies of the revised Field Exeicise and Evolutions directed to be adopted in His 
Majesty’s Army byGtnet.il Oideis dated Horse Guaids, ifith August, 1833, the Major 
Gene 1 . 1 l in Command of the Forces is pleased lo authorize Officers Commanding Corps, 
who are in possession of the work, to introduce the system into their respective Regi- 
ments. 

The Major General in Command of the Forces deem# it necessary to call the atteu- 
iion of Officers lesidmg at the presidency lo existing Regulations on the subject of 
Dress, and to require them, whenever they appear in public, to do so in the Uniform 
prescribed for the Derailment or Regiment to which they may belong 

The blue Coat and Forage Cap is the appropriate Dress for the morning or evening 
nde, and the Shell Jacket may be worn atsmall private parties ; but OUiceis are prohi- 
bited from appearing at public assemblies and at formal parties, in any other than the 
Uniform Coat. 

The Major General in Command of the Forces has reason to believe, that Officers 
occasionally obtain leave to visit the Presidency on medical certificate, on the plea of 
consulting the medical practitioners of Calcutta, when their ailments are in 1 call ty of 
such a nature as might reasonably be expected to be removed by attention to the lecom. 
nifiidations of Regimental Surgeons, or by ashorttiip on the liver; and in this belief 
lie is the more confirmed, from observing that Officers, shortly after arriving at the 
Presidency 011 medical certificate, are in the habit, apparently in good health, of attend- 
ing public places* diuner parties, and rendering themselves conspicuous on all oc- 
casions of public amusement and conviviality. Tbe Commander of the Forces deems 
it necessary to endeavour to pnta stop tq conduct, so unofficer like, and so inconsistent 
with the decorum winch oughtto be a prominent feature in the character of every one 
honored with a Commission ; and be is accordingly pleased to prohibit Officers at the 
Presidency on medic.il certificate, from appealing at public parties, aud to state, that 
their ptesence abroad can only be permitted in the morning or evening for the benefit 
of their health, when sanctioned by the medical officer under whose care they may have 
placed themselves* 

The Major General deems jt likewise necessary to enjoin regimental Surgeons to 
resist the importunities of applicants for medical certificates, to enable them to v^slt tbe 
Presidency, aud to withhold such certificates when they may be satisfied in their own 
minds, that a cure might ptobably be effected at Regimental Headquarters, or by a 
short tup on tbe river, 
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Tbe Majoi General dmies, i^attUe prohibition lo appearing at convivial parties, 
Ac. may be considered to apply to alt Officers absent from their duty on the plea of 
sickness, and he >s accordingly pleased to ATI rack tire attention of Officers Command- 
ing Divisions, Pu'i icis *«>d Ktatlou*, to site subject. 

Officer* residing at live Presidency on account of ill heaitli, are requited to forward 
lo 4he Adjwumt General of the krtf iy, on the 1st of every umntli, n ceriillcate from a Pie- 
sidetlcy Surgeon, cmnitei signed by the visiting Membei of the Mtdical ffoaid, shewing 
that a fruitier atuy in ^Rlontta is necessary t*» their recovery. 

officers, now at the Presidency, to whom l he above Keirifltftinu applies, are ordered 
to send the required oeurifleutes, as no tilled hi the hist paiaguiph, lo the Adjutant Geue- 
lai’s Office wnlinot delay 

I he following removals are made : 

Lieutenant C olnud J TuUocij, ftom tbe doth to the ‘70th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant Colonel IK Burney, from the 70th to the 60 ill Regiment Native lnfantiy. 

I fae tewr of ubaeiibe granted to I leuiemmt C. H, Bimragon, of the 72d Regiment 
Native Infantry, in Oeueial Outers of the tatti August last, is at his own r< quest, can- 
celled. 

I he nude i mentioned Officers have leave of absence: 

70lh Regiment Native Infantry— Major !•'. Binkley, from 10th November to loth 
November 1835, lo visit Vfussoone, on medical cemlicate. 

4dth hen uaem Native |nfantrv~ Captain G. Thomson, from 1st November to 15th 
Novembei, mi extension, to await the aruval of his Res intent at the Presidency. 

4th Regiment Native infantry- Lieutenant and Militant G, sahei, fiom lu January, 
1835 to 1st July, 1835, in extension, lo remain i*t Almoiah, on medical certificate. 

J. IK LUMUY, Colonel, Adji, Genl of the Army. 



SHIPPING lU2Gf§TtiR, 

FOR AUGUST, 1834. 

ARRIVALS. 

Aug . 6 Ship Atlas , G. Hustwick, from Ceylon {date not 

mentioned,) Point Pedro 1 7th July, and Madras 
2 2d duto. ; 

7 Bark Selma, D. Luckie, from Liverpool 6th April. 
— Ship Tyrer , L. EOift, from Liverpool 13th April. 

— Baik William, T, Hamlin, junior, from Greenock 

5th April. 

— Ship Edward , R. Heaviside, from Tondemanar 
23d July. 

8 Bark Irt, W. Hoodless, from Valparaiso, Coquembo, 

and Huasco 23d A pill : dates of departure of the 
two former places not mentioned. 

— French ship U Ange Guardien , J. Coury. 

9 Ship Erntxad, J. h. Gillett, from London 5th Feb- 

ruary, Port Louis 15th June, Madras 20th July, 
and Vizagapatam 1st August. 

— Bark Katherine Stewart Forbes, J. Anderson, from 
London 12th February. 

— Ditto Sterling , J. Burnett, from Ceylon 31st July. 
Ditto Hereford \ Chas. Frier, from Ceylon 25th 
ditto. 

— Ship Duke qf Roxburgh, J. Petrie, from Bombay 
23d ditto. 

— Danish ship Syden , J. Burd, from Bombay 1 7th 
ditto, and Pondicheny 1st August. 

10 Bark Amelia Thompson, Wm, Pigott, from London 

Uth March, and Madras 2d August. 

— Ditto Georgiarma, Thos. Thorn, from London 27th 
March, Johanna 29th July, and Madras 2d Aug. 

11 Bark Sylph, R. Wallace, from China 25th June 

and Singapore 26lh July. 

— Bark Bengal, C. See, from Liverpool 8th April. 

— Ship William Wilson , J. H. Miller, from the Mauri- 
tius 23d June and Tondemanar 1st August. 

— Bark Futty Mohoman, C. D. Rice. 

12 Ship Cavendish Bentinck , R. N. J. Roe, from Bom? 

bay 22d July* 

— Brig Ckcelia , P. Roy, from Singapore 10th July 
and Penang 20th ditto. " 

13 Bark Ann, Jemsetjee Ardajee. 
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Aug. 14 Ship Exmouth, D. Warren, from London 8th Apiil 
and Madras 7th August. 

— Ship Sultana , Noovmahomed, from Bombay 28th 
July. 

19 Biig Samsoondrak Provy> Nacoda, fiorn Nagore 

7th August. 

20 Brig London , W. McClean, for Liverpool 1st May. 
— Ship Cleveland, W. Marley, from Bombay 26th July. 

21 Ship Mermaid P> M. Stavers, from China 7th June, 

and Singapore 27 th ditto. 

— Brig George and Mary , J. Roberts,** from the Mau~ 
ritus 23d June, and Ceylon 11th August. 


July 29 
Au§. 2 
4 
8 
10 
11 
12 


13 

16 

25 

26 


27 


28 


DEPARTURES. 

Ship Barrosa , P. J. Reeves, tor China. 

Brig Daphne , R. Todd, for the Mauritius. 

Bark Eamont, John Seager, for Madras. 

Bark Fanny , R. Edwards, for Madras. 

Ship Layton, G, Wade, for China. 

French ship Bordelais, M. Laporte, for Bourbon, 
Bark Cashmere Merchant, D. O'Brien, for Madras. 
Ditto Ganges , J. Burgess, for Madras. 

Ship Princess Victoria , J. Bissett, for Madias, Ho- 
bart Town, and Sydney. 

Bark Yare, H. H. Fawcett, for the Mauritius* 

Ship Captain Cook , W, Thomson, for China. 

Bark Sophia, J.Rapson, for Penang and Singapore. 
Bark Penelope, P. Hutchinson, for Madras. 

BaTk Lady Clifford , J. Mason, for Penajig. 

Ship Lonach, W. Lemon, for Madras. 

Ditto Edmonstone , A. IVfcDougall, for Chiiwn 
Ditto La Belle Alliance, C. Arckol, for China. 

Bark Frankland , O. Edwards, for Liverpool. 

Brig Mary , J. Morton, for Madras. 

Ditto Permie, C. A. Harris, for the Mauritius, 

Ditto Hind , R. Wyatt, for Hobart Town and Sydney. 
Bark Broad Oaks, M. Hubbuck, for the Mauritius. 
H. C. C. ship General Palmer , W. Thomas, for 
London. 

Ship Carnatic , D^ Broadfoot, for the Isle of France. 
Barit Lady of the Isle , G. Higton, for Liverpool, 
Baric Thos. Dougall , D, K. Brown, for China. 

Ship Recovery, Thos. Wellbank, fdr Singapore 
Ship Drogan , J, Mackenzie, for Bombay- 
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ARRIVAL OF PASSENGERS. 

Per ship Ernaad , from London Mrs. Stavers, Mrs. 
Dagnaim, Mrs. Florince, Miss Ranken, Lieut. H. Laurell, B. 
Lt. Cavalry; Lieuts. J. Cheitharn, 11th, andR. P. Alcock, 46th 
B. N. I. ; Mr. H. Shakespear, Cadet; Mr. J. Davidson ; Mr. 
M. Twedee ; Messrs. F Roubran and B. Brichsalt, Merchants. 
From Madras: — Miss Manley, and Ensign Steer, 1st M. N. I. 
From Vizagapatam : — Mr. S. Hawkins, and J. Dyer. 

Per Danish ship $y den, front Europe: — Mrs, Burd, Mrs. 
Duns, ur. Canter, and Capt. Moller. From Bombay: — Capt. 
Mackenzie. 

Per Sterling , from the Mauritius:-*- Mr. J. Durward, 
Mariner. 

Per Amelia Thompson , from London: — Misses Elizabeth 
Campbell and Eliza Turner ; Capt. P. Patterson, H. M. 26th 
Regt. ; Messrs. Colvin Corsar, Crawford Rees, and Alexander 
Boswell. 

Per Gcorgianna, from London: — Miss NurtGn, Lieut. An- 
derson, 44th Regt. N. 1. ; Ensigns Botine, and R. Dyce, H. M. 
3d Regt. of Buffs. From Madras: is. Steward, Capt. 

Steward, Mr. McKintosh, Cadet ; and Mr. W. Taylor. 

Per Duke of Roxburgh, from Bombay: — John de Rocha, 
Esq., Merchant. J 

Per Katherine Stewart Forbes , from Madras: — Mr. J. J. 
D. Anselme ; Mr. Frank Dickinson, to join the ship City of 
Edinburgh ; and Master E. J. Roberts. 

Per bark William , from Greenock: — Messrs. B R. Lan- 
dale, and John P, Casenemore ; and Miss Jane Boyder. 

Per Edivard , from the Mauritius : — Mr Heaviside. 

Per Sylph, from China:—* L. A. Aveitick, Esq. 

Per Cavendish Bentinck rCapt. W. Butler, Country 
Service. 

Per Cecelia, from Penang : — Messrs. T. R. Hampton and 
J. Blackburn. 

Per ship Exmouth, from London — Mesdames Rundle, 
Swain, Gouldliawke, Clifford, Math^son and 3 children ; Misses 
Skyring, J. Skyring, Garstin, Gouldbawke, Boyd, Blackall, M. 
Swain, H. Swain, and M. Oakes; Captains Rundle, H. M. 
49th Regt., Swain, 5th N. I., and A* Cameron, 3d Buffs; Lieut. 
Horsely, H. M. 38th Foot; Messrs. Hedry B. Paulin, Thos. 
Gardiner, Alfred Gouldhatvkd* &dd Rehiftey; and Master 
James GouldhaWke/ > 1 ^ 

Per brig Kafe ; — Mr. George Creighton, Supercargo. 
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Per skip Mermaid , frotn China: — Mrs. Wimberly and 2 
children ; and Revd. C. Wimberly. From Singapore : — Mi. D. 
Breen , merchant. 

j Per Cleveland^ from Bombay : — Lieutenant E. C. Arch- 
?Bold, 8th Light Cavalry* 


DEPARtLRE OF PASSENGERS. 

T*ev H . C. C. ship Qeneral Palmer , for London : — Mrs 
Sijtton, Miss Campbell, Major Gray, H. M 44th Regt. ; Capt. 
Douglas, ditto; Lieut. Grossman, Thos Anderson, Esq., C 
Jameson, Esq. and H. Hariis, Esq, 

Per ship Ptincess Victoria , for Hobart Town : — Mr. and 
Mrs* McCarthy and 2 children ; Captain Wright, H. C. v ei- 
vice ; Messrs. Bondi and Stubbs; and Miss Dunahue. For 
Madras : — C. Hogg, Esq 

Per Adelaide , for China :-Wm, Blenkm, Esq. For Sin 
gapore Lieut. Inue^» Artillery. 

Per Aui ora^ for London : — Piofessor Wither of Bishop'* 
College. For the Cape - Dr. Grimes. 

Per Frankland, for Liverpool: — Mrs. Edward. 

Per ship Lonqth , for the Mauritius and New South 
Wales : — Mrs. Maidman ; Messrs. Murat, J E. Arbuthnot, R* 
TrOtter, Elliot* Williams, and Rev. Mr. Combe. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES 

* 

(Where the flace is hot mentioned, Calcutta is Tb be understood ) 

1834 MARRIAGES. 

July 5 AtElUchpoor, Mr. B. A. Isaac, Assistant Apothe- 
cary in the Nizam’s Aimy, to Miss Isabella 
Fonteca. 

10 At Bombay, Conrad Owen, Esq., 1st Regt. Bom- 

bay Cavalry, tp Stephana Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Major Hawkms, Bombay 
Engineers. 

11 AtColombo, Lieutenant G, R. Cummin, H M. 
r 97tl^ jltegt. to Georgians Maria, second dau^h- 

x4 ter of Cob Walker, ? Deputy Adjutant Genei d to 
the Forces in this Islaud, and niece to the late 
Sir tlemy Tonens. * 
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July 


14 At Bangolore, Serjeant Major Nicholson R. Bain, 
of the Corps of Sappers and Miners, to Miss Eli- 
zabeth Brasher. 

-r- At Madras* Richard Pretyman, Esq. Regf. N. I., 
fi r th son of the late Robert Pretyman, Esq. of 
lielstead Lodge near Ipswich, in the Country of 
Suffolk, to Mary Short, relict of the late Dr. Short, 
m. d,, of Clarendon Square, Someis Town. 

— At Berhampore, Mr. Augustus Charles Monnier, to 

Miss Mary Ann Adie. 

— At Muttra, Lieut R, Haldane, 4"ith Regt. N. 1., 

to Eliza, daughter of Major W. Martin, 57th 
Regt. N. I. 

16 At Shikarpoor, Assistant Apothecary John Mur- 
ray, of ihe 24th Regt. N. I., to Miss Julia 
Mary Ann Degrayter. 

— At Meerut, Sergeant William MacBarnett, of the 

1st Troop 1st Brigade Horse Artillery, to Miss 
Charlotte Fox, daughter ofQr.-Mn Sergt. Fox, 
of the 52d Regt. N. f. 

— At Chinsurah, Lieut. T. R. Leighton, H. M. 44th 

Foot, to Emily Cornelia, only daughter of the 
late Capt. Dewaal, 60ih Regt. 13. N. I., and 
grand-daughter of D. A. Overbeck, Esq., of the 
same place. 

19 At Bombay r Lieut aud Bxevet Captain Thomas 
Miller, H. M. 40th Regt. Comdg. Dep6t King’s 
Troops, to Ellen Louisa Hagard, ouly daughter 
of the late S. Hagard, Esq. of Sion Hill, near 
Bath, and grand daughter of the late Rev. G. 
Smythe, Rector of Reynton, Herefordshire. 

— Mr. C. W. D'Cfuze, to Miss Maria Cardozo. 

21 Commander William Lowe, of the Indiau Navy, to 
Miss Elizabeth Reed Hart^ youngest daughter 
of the late John Hart, Esquire, of Saltasb, Corn- 
wall. 

24 At Cawnpore, Mr. Henry Jacobi, to Miss Hariiet 
Bowman. 

26 At Simlq, Lieut. John Kennedy Maccansland, As* 
sistant Political Agent, Subbathoo, to Emma, 
fifth daughter of Colonel W. C. Faithful, b. 
Commanding the Sirhind Division of the Army. 
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July 26 R. Middleton, Esq., to Louisa Charlotte, second 
daughter of the late Capt. Leigh, of the Country 
Service, 

— Mr. Lewis Gomes, to Miss Isabella Swaris. 

Mr, Johannes Reheiro, to Miss Rose Ann, second 
daughter of Mr. Solomon Damaen, of the Seciet 
Department. 

28 Mr. Charles Kerr, Assistant Military Board Office, 
to Miss Anne Smith. 

Aug . 5 At Dacca, Mr, E. G. MeGally, to Mrs. Jane Paul, 

relict of the late Revd. P. Paul. 

6 Thomas James Phillips, Esq M to Eleanor Ann, se- 

cond daughter of Mrs E. Turner, of Etilally. 

22 James Cockburn, Esq , indigo planter, to Violet, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Morton, Esq., late of 
Roseback near Edinburgh. 

26 Mr. Christopher Gomes, of the Hon’ble Company’s 
Lithographic office, to Mrs. Helen Gika, relict of 
the Fate Major L. Gika, of the Mharhatta Service. 
1834 BIRTHS. 

June 15 At Cawnpore, the lady of C. M, Caldecott, Esq., 
of the Civil Service, of a daughter. 

25 At Manaar, the lady of John William Huskis^on, 
Esq. of His Majesty’s Civil Service, of a daughter. 
July i At Beihampore, near Ganjam, the wife of Mr. 

James D’Lavale, Head Accountant in the Col- 
lector’s Office of that station, of a daughtei 
4 At Bombay, the lady of Captain P. Sandeison, 
15th Regt. N. 1 ., of a daughter! 

— At Belgam, the lady of the Rev. Joseph Taylor, 
Missionary, of a daughter. 

7 At Bellary, the lady of Major C. Warren, H. M. 55th 

Regt,, of a son, still-born. 

10 At Chmsurah, Mrs. A. W. Stone, of a son. 

12 At Mulkul, the lady of Captain Raynsfoid, of a son. 
— At Barqda, Mrs. M. M. Shaw, of a daughter. 

13 At Madfas, the lady of Lfeut. Colin Mackenzie, 

48th Regt. N. I, , of a daughter. 

14 At Madras, the lady of Andrew Robertson, Esq. 

of the Civil Service, of a son. 

— A^Secundrabad, the wife of Trooji Quarter Master 
William Doyle, of the Horse Attillciy, of a son 
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July 14 At Shickarpoor, the wife of Serjeant Major Richard 
Ward, 2d Regt. N. I., of a daughter. 

16 At Moradabad, the lady of Major R. C. Faithful!, 
14th Regt. N. I., of a daughter. 

18 At Cawnp'jre, the lady of G. Wood, Esq , of a 

daughter. 

— At Ahmednuggur, the lady of J. W. Musprat, Esq., 
C. S. of a daughter, 

— At Trichinopoly, the lady of Henry Dickinson, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

19 At Bareilly, the lady of Captain J. T. Boileau, 

Engineers, of a .son. 

— At Madras, the wife of Conductor Fox, of the Quar- 
ter Master General's Department, of a daughter. 

20 At Bowdangah, near Pubna, Mrs. Catheuue Anna 

Lloyd, of a daughter. 

— At Secunderabad, the lady ofDr. Pearse, 37th Regt. 
N.I., of a son. 

21 At Chnnar, the wife of Garrison Apothecary John 

Fiancis Pingault, of a daughter. 

23 At Agra, the lady of Lieut, and Adjutant Brownrigg, 
His Majesty's 13th L. 1 , of a daughter*. 

— Mrs. Charles Pereira, of a son. 

26 At Dhooligu, the lady of H. R. Elliott, Esq , Civil 

Surgeon, of a daughter. 

27 At Meerut* the lady of Captain Francis Blundell, 1 4th 

Dragoons, of a son. 

— At Benares, Mrs. Preston of Allahabad, of a son. 
— Mrs. Montie, of a daughter. 

— At Simla, the lady of R. Laughton, Esq., Assistant 
Surgeon, of a daughter. 

28 At Cawnpore, the lady of Charles Mackinnon, Esq, 

Surgeon, J5th Regt.,N. 1. of a son. 

29 At Arrah, Indigo Factory, Mrs. J. W. Grange, of a 

son. , 

— At Sobba Bazar, the RaneeVof Maha Rajah ttalee 
Krishen Behadur was safely delivered of a son and 
heir. 

31 The wife of Theodore piclceps, Esq. of a son 
— At Simlali, the lady of James Cprbet, Esq., Assistant 
Surgeon, of a daughter* 

— At Nusseerabad, the lady of Aysford Anstruther, 
Esq., 54th Regiment, of a son. 
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2 At Simla, the lady of A. Camming, Esq., of a 

daughter. 

3 At Jessore, Mrs. D. F. Gomes, of a daughter. 

4 At Berhampore, the lady of R. Troup, Esq., of the 

63d Regt. N.I., of a son. 

— Mrs. J. Gill, of a daughter. 

— At Jubulpore, the lady ofT. C. Smith, Esq., of twins. 

5 Mrs. Henry Smith, of a son. 

— Mrs. P.' Sutherland, of a son. 

— At Jaunpore, the lady of B. Taylor, Esq., of a 

daughter. 

6 At Azirnghur, the lady of J. Thomason, Esq , Civil 

Seivioe, of a daughter. 

— 'At Colaba, Mts T. Gardiner, of a son. 

7 At Sulkea, Mrs. Mary Hardliss, of a son. 

— At Chittagong, the fady of R. M. Skinner, Esq., Ci- 

vil Service, of a son. 

t— At Rungpore, the lady of Gapt Alex’. Davidson, prin- 
cipal assistant to the agent to the Governor Gene- 
ral, North Eastern Frontier, of a daughter. 

9 At Simla, the lady of Captain J Motile, 23d N. 1., 
of a son. 

10 At Madras, the lady of T. C. Taylor, Esq., H. C. As- 

tronomer, of a sbn. 

11 Mis. Goodalt Atkinsorf, of a son. 

12 The wife of Mr. John Richard D*Co$ta,of a daughter. 

13 At Beerbhoom, the lady of C. W. Fuller, Esq., Ci- 

vil Assistant Surgeon, of a son. 

14 The lady of J. Flomer, Esq., of a soft and heir. 

19 At Allahabad, the lady of John Dunsmure, Esq., of 
the Civil Service, of a daughter. 

21 At Allipore, Mrs, J. Floyd, junior, of a son. 

— The lady of Mir. William Sinclair, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Dayus, of a daughter. 

22 Mrs. Samuel Smith, of a son. 

— The wife of Mr. Apothecary J. Butler, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. S. G. Aviet, of a son. * 

23 At Dum-Dum, the wifeMr. John Ridd, of a daughter. 

26 At Braceferidge Hatlj Gulden Reach, Mrs. C. Lete- 

>ef, of a son/ 1 ' ’ . 

27 The lady of E. MacnAghV*, Esq., of a daughter. 
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1834 DEATHS. 

July 1 At Dinapore, Mrs. M. MacDonald. 

3 At sea, on board the Mermaid , Capt. StaveTS, from 
China, Mr. Jas. Callan, 3d officer of that ship. 

— At Chinsurah, Capt. Charles Kiernander, of the 
Invalids. 

5 At Bethampore, near Ganjam, Ann Maria, the 

beloved wife of Mr. James D’Lavale, Head Ac- 
countant in the Collector’s Office, and only 
daughter of Mr. William Young; aged 16 years, * 
6 months and 20 days. 

6 At Sholapore, Catherine, the beloved wife of Mr. 

Buchanan, Band Master 1st Lt. Gav. aged 23' 
years. 

7 Mr. Montie, aged 38 years. 

— At Trevandrum, Mr. John Michael Lafrenais, head 
translator in the Hozoor Cutcherry of His Ex- 
cellency the Dewan of Travancore ; aged 40 years 
and 10 months. 

8 In Rampart Row, Bombay, Mary, daughter of Mr. 

J. Jones, aged 19 years. 

9 At Secunderabad, John James, the only son of 

Lieut. John Haulton Gunthorpe, Madras Horse 
Artillery; aged 15 months. 

10 At Mhow, in Malwah, Fanny, the beloved wife of 

Lieut, and Adjutant D. F. Evans, 16th Regt. N* 
I., aged 23 years and 7 months. 

— At Mazagon, Mrs. Susanna Gotlich, relict of the 
late Captain Gotlich, of the Bombay Army. 

11 At Ootacamund, Lieut. T. Stacpoole, of the 40th 

Regt. N. 1. 

14 At Agra, Miss Ann Chatfield. 

17 AtMoradabad, the infant daughter of Major R. C. 

Faithful. 

— At Neemueh, Francis Ezra, the infant son of T, E. 
Downes, Esq., Assistant Surgeon; aged 1 year 
and 2 months. » 

18 At Delhi, Mrs. Davis, the wife of Mr. C. J. Davis, 

of the Pension Establishment. 

19 At Monghier, Mr. John Paternoster, of the wound 

he, received from his servant without provocation, 
agetj 28 years. 
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July 22 


23 


24 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


31 

Aug K 1 
2 


At Bombay, Mr, Henry Meirs, Carpenter of H. M-. 
S. Magicienne , aged 37 years. 

At Narraingunge, Elizabeth, the lady of William 
Teri^neau, Esq., aged 59 years. 

The wife of Serjeant John Tratt, of the Town 
Guard, Calcutta, aged 21 years. 

In the King's Barracks, Bombay, John Archibald, 
Esq, IU. D., Assistant Surgeon H. M.48th Regt., 
in, the 33d year of his age. 

On his passage from Calcutta to Moulmein, Capt. 
J. M/Budwell, Commander of the barque Ann ; 
aged 38 years 

Mrs. Ann Sheppard, relict of the late Mr. Thomas 
Sheppard, Branch Pilot, H. C. M. S., aged 48 
years. 

Mrs. Jane Benjamine, aged 43 years, 6 months and 
1,5 days. 

At Dinagore, Mr. William Worters. Tailor, aged 46 
years. 

At Madras, Lieut. J. R. Sayers, of the 5th Regt. 
N. I. 

Master F. G. Intel's, son of Mr. Henry Ingels ; 
aged. 1 year, and 3 mpnths. 

At Baitoof, Lieut, -Col. Jeremiah, Aubert, 18th Regt. 
N. I., Commander of the Station. 

At Trichjnopojy, Louisa Sarah Grantham, the infant 
daughter oflLieut.-Colonel the Baron de Kutzle- 
bep, Commanding the, 44th Regt. N. 1 ; aged l 
year,. 8 months, and 10 days. 

In the General Hospital, Serjeant J. Rees, of the 
Arsenal of Fort William ; aged 35 years, 4 
months, and 2 A days. 

At Ootacamund, Mr. Feter Prim. 

Mr. James Taylor, junior, aged 19 years and 2 
months. 

Archibald Hamilton, son of Mrs. and Mr. James 
Galloway; aged 13 ninths and 6 days. 

At the .Geared Hospital, Mr# Mapy Hubberd, relict 
of the Jate Mr. Edward Hubberd, indigo -planter ; 
ttgeA 37 years. 

jjtfc, Geagujage, near Berfraproore, Fanny Eliza Jane, 
Only child of Lieut, and Brevet Captain Coulman, 
H. M. 63d Foot; aged 14 months and 12 days. 
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Edward Francis, the infant sort of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickens; aged two days. 

Capt. Richard L. Laws, commander of the ship 
Dunvegan Castle; aged 39 years, 7 months and 
3 days. 

Mr. John Savage, Assistant in the Secret Depart- 
ment; aged 60 years. 

At Caimbatoor, Rev. G. H. Woodward, of the Jaffana 
Mission, Ceylon, aged 37 years and 6 months. 

At Nellore, Editha, the youngest daughter of O. W . 
$pan r Esq., of the 5:3 d Regt. Bengal N. I ; aged 
7 months and 1 day. 

Mr. Abraham James, Assistant in the Marine Pay 
Office, aged 17 years, 11 months and 29 days, el- 
dest son of the late Mr, Abraham James, Prin- 
ter. 

M iss Mary Hamilton, eldest daughter of the late 
Captain Hamilton, of the Country Service ; aged 
17 years and 7 days. 

At Muttra, Marion T ouis* Harriot McRae, the infant 
daughter of Assisant Surgeon James McRae, 
Horse Artillery; aged 10 months. 

At Jubulpore, the infant iwtns of T. C. Smith, Esq. 

At Monghyr, Lieut. C. W. Carleton, of the Pension 
Establishment. 

At the residence of Madame Balandfeau, Monsieur 
Francois Millet, indigo planter ; aged 35 yeurs. 

At Fort William, Miss Mtiry Anne Home, daughter 

•of Captain R. Horae ; aged l year, 2 months and 
15 days. 

At Howrah, Master Henry Matson, son of Mr. 
James Matson, Assistant in the Howrah Docks ; 
aged 16 years. 

At Banjetty, Moorshed&bad, Gregor McGregor, Esq., 
aged 27 years. 

At Cliinsurah, Mrs. Frank Barber, of a daughter. 

At Madras, Mrs. Elizabeth Marjoribank6, aged 63 
years and 11 months. 

At St. Thomas's Mount, George Christopher, the 
infant son of Regimental Quartet? Master Serjeant 
C. Downs ; aged 1 year and 6 months. 

Grace Edgeumbe, thebeloved wife of Doulas K. Wig* 
gins, fcsq., 7th Light Cavalry, aged 22 years. 
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Avg 7 Miss Mary Arm Isabella MacMahone, the eldest 
daughter of Benjamin and Harriet MacMahone ; 
aged 5 years and 0 months. 

— At Chunav, Penelope, the wife of Brevet Captain 
C. Dallas, aged 26 years. 

8 At Vepery, Capt. Thomas Perrier, of the 5th Regt. 

N. I. ; aged 34 years. . 

9 At Madras, James, third son of Lieut. E. Wallis, 

28th N. 1 ; aged 18 months and 28 days. 

10 William Pinckney, Esq., officiating Agent and De- 
puty Post Master at Kedgeree ; aged 45 years. 
— Thomas Barrow Day, Esq , Surgeon of the H. C. 
C. ship General Palmer ; aged 29 years. 

12 At Banjetty, Moorshedabad, Emily Helen Garstin, 

youngest daughter of Lieut. C. H. Boisiagon, 
72d Regt ; aged 11 months. 

— Mrs. M. Bellentine, aged 56 years. 

— At Dinapore, Assistant Surgeon W. Scott. 

— At Saugor, Lieut. John Geo. Ridley, 2d Regt. N. 

1. — This lamented young officer was unfortunate- 
ly drowned while bathing in the Lake. 

1 3 William, the infant son of Mr. and Mrs. W. Bell ;aged 

2 years, 5 months and 12 days. 

— Mrs Catherine Davis, aged 45 years and 7 months. 

14 At the Port Master's residence, Diamond Harbour, 

Mary Elizabeth Clarissa, the beloved daughter of 
G. and E. Kirby; aged l year and 3 days. 

15 Mr, Richard Brooke Smith, of the Country Service, 

chief officer of the ship John Adamjdiged 31 years. 
— George George, Esq., aged 19 years, 1 month and 

3 days. 

16 Mr. William Osborne, Surveyor. 

— In the 58th year of his age, Thomas Howe Higgins, 
Esq,, eldest son of the late Col. Thomas Higgins, 
of the Bengal Military Establishment; he was for 
many years in the country service, and commanded 
the Mentor , Mercury , and Po , of which last he 
was also owner. 

— Atlahapore, Sergeant W. Pearson, of the Gunpow- 
der Agency. 

19 Mr- George Nelson Lyall, of the ship King William ; 
aged 54 years. 
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20 Mr. Robert Dashwood, of the firm of Dashwood and 

Ilowe ; aged 30 years, 2 months and 15 days. 

21 Robert Bell, Esq , Indigo Planter, aged 34 years 

and 8 months, 

— Mr. Paul D’Mello, of the firm of Simpson and Co. ; 

aged 43 years, 8 months and 29 days. 

22 Mrs. Elizabeth Sarah Long; aged 26 years, 10 months 

and 14 days. 

23 At. Coolie Bazar, James Augustus 1 aValctte, the in- 

fantsonofMr. F. I aValette, aged 11 mouths and 
4 days. 

— At the residence of her brother, Miss Burkinyoung. 
*24 Eugene Arthur, the third and youngest child of Law- 
rence DeSouza, Esq., aged 1 year, 2 months and 6 
days. 

25 Captain George Brown 0’Biien,H. M. 62d Regt.; 
aged 42 years. 
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A D5I1 SIS TRA TlONS TO ESTATES. 
UP TO august 30 , 1834 . 


Estates of 

Berber, John. . . 

Beebee Munna 

Beebee M^bexrnl Nessee 

Benjamine, Jane (Widow.) 

Boyce, C. B., (Mariner.) 

Campbell, John (Civil Service.) 

Colqnbonn* A..., . 

Day, T. B. (Surgeon.) 

Escalanto, Ana MaValez De 

Gordon, Adam , 

Harris, J. L 

Higgins, T. H 

HorsHuigh, S. M. (Captain.) ... . 

Kissen Ghose 

Latter, B. R. W. (Major.) .... . 

Laws, R. L. (Mariner.) 

Little, John Peter 

Lockett, A. (Lieut.-Col.), 


Macdonald, A. (Captain.) 

Mackey, John, (Merchant and 

Agent.) 

McGregor, Gregor (Merchant.) 
Noor Begum, alias Beebee Green. 

Pinkney, W. 

Porteous, John (Indigo Planter.) 

Rogers, T. $. (Manner.) 

Saltwell, George 1 

Sethagassee, Catohick 

Simpson, G. (Mariner.) 


Executors , Administrators , gfc. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

John Palmer, executor. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court, 
Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

R, Gordon, executor. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court, 
Registrar Supreme Court".- 
Colly Doss Ghoae, administrator. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

R. Lyall, executor. 

Sir Jeremiah Bryant, executor. 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe and Major J. 
Sutherland, administrators, as 
Bond Creditors. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

A. A. Mackey, executor. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 

Mirza Mahomed Cazim, admi- 
nistrator. 

T. T. Ilarington and W. H. 

Abbott, executors. 

Registrar Suprenrve Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme Court 
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THE MONEY MARKET. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, -August 30, 1834, 

- TO BUY. TO SELL. 


Remittable Loan, 6 per Cent... 24 0 a 2 3 0 Prem. 

C 1st Class 1 0 a 0 10 ,, 

Old 5 per Cent. < 2d Class . 0 lo a 0 6 ,, 

u3d Class 0 0 a 0 0 „ 

Second or Middle 5 per Ceut. Loan 3 8 a 0 4 Prem. 

New or 3d 5 per Cent. Loan 3 4 a 2 12 

4 per Cent. Loan 0 8 a 0 1 Disct. 

Prem. 12,800 Bank of Bengal Shares.. Sa. Rs. 12,300 

BANK OP BENGAL RATES. 

Discount on Private Bdls, 6 0 

Ditto on Government and Salary Bills, 4 O 

Interest on Loans on Deposit 4 0 


Do. on open accounts, the Bank lending on Deposit Security 5 8 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

BUY.] CALCUTTA. [SfiLL. 

1 Government Rills, 12 months’ date, per Sa. Rs. 1 10 

1 11 Other Public Bills, per Sa. Rs. 2 I 

2s Id a 2 8 2 jrf Private Bills, 6 months* sight, 2s 3d a 2 s Ad 


PRICES OF BULLION. 




TO BUY, 

TO SELL 

Spanish Pillar Dollars, ... per 

100 Sa. Rs. 

208 

12 

208 

9 

Mexican Ditto, .... 

. ditto 

208 

8 

207 

!> 

Peruvian aud other Ditto, • 

. ditto 

207 

8 

207 

4 

Sovereigns, 

each 

10 

1 

9 

4 

Old Standard Gold Mohurs, 

, ditto 

16 

7 

16 

11 

New Slanduid Gold Mohurs, .. 

, , ditto 

16 

o 

16 

5 




SHIPPING REGISTER , 

FOR SEPTEMBER, 1834 . 


arrivals. 

Aug. 31 Ship Upton Castle , J. E. Duggan, from Bombay 

5th August. 

Sept. 1 Bark Emily Jane , W. Boothby* from China 27th 
June. 

~ Bark Clairmont , S. Boulton, from Bombay 3d 
August. 

— Ship Indian Oak , E. Worthington, from Rangoon 
12th August, 

2 Ship Cordelia, G. Cieigliton, from Liverpool 13th 

May. 

— Ship Prince George , F ranees Shaw from Plymouth 
9th February, Bombay 19th July, and Madias 
19th August. 

3 Ship Bahamian , J. Pearce, from Liverpool 25th 

.March and Rio do Janeiro 25th June. 

— Ship Mandarine , R. Donald, from Liverpool 2 2d 
Apnl and Madras 20th August. 

II. C. bur Henry Mcviton , ft. Jump, from Chitta- 
gong 29t h A • , ist. 

— Ship Triumph , rhos. Green, from Bombay 4th 
August and Madras 21st ditto. 

4 Ship John Woodall , J. Henderson, from Liverpool 

4th May. 

5 French ship Egide, Cour, from Bourbon 24th 

July and Pondicherry 24th August. 

— - Ship lame. J. Richardson, from Covelong 19lh 
and Madras 20th August- 

— - Baik Will Watch , Wm. Barrington, from Singapore 
24th July and Penang 4th August. 

1 Ship Calcutta , Gcoige Grundy, from Liverpool 11th 
March, and Bombay 13th August. 

8 French ship Courier de S t Paul, P. Fitan, from 

Nantes 2d June. 

9 Bark Hashmy , P. Harfield, fr> m London 1st May 

and Madras 1st September. 

— American bark Tuscany , C. Littlefield, from Bos- 
ton 9th May. 

— Sh i p Lord William Ben finch , H. Hutchinson, from 
London 27th April, Madeira 17th May, Madras 
25th August, and Ennore 1st September. 
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Sept 9 Ship Palmira , Win, Loader from Bombay 16th 
August. 

10 Ship Imogen, G. Riley, from Liverpool 8th April. 
— H. C. steamer Ganges , W. Warden, from A.vja> 
6th September. 

12 Bark Hardie, J. Randle, from Singapore 19 h Au- 

gust and Acheen 1st September. 

13 American ship Star , M. Griffin, from PhiladJp 1 ia 

1 0th May, Madeira 5th June, and Madias 4th 
September. 

— Bark Africainc, .John Duff, from the Isle of France 
1st August, M arcanum, date not mentioned, and 
Madias 1st September. 

15 Bark Java , J. Todd, ftom the Mauritius 13ih July, 
and Tondcmanar 2d September. 

18 Bark Memnon, R. H. Ekin, from Liverpool 15th 

April. 

— Brig Jessy, .1. Auld, from Penang 26th July and 
Pedier 22d August. 

19 Bark Resolution, G. Jellicoe, fipm Penang 1st 

Se])tember. 

— Ship Fifzel Currecm,3. Beattie, from Bombay 9th 
August and Madras 8th September. 

— Ship Hydroose , W. Hu ghes, from Covelong 3d 
and Madras 1 3th September. 

— French bark Pompec , P. M. Fleury, from Bour- 
deaux 25th April. * 

— .Ditto ditto VBalguerie , J F resand, from Bouuleaux 
1 0th June. 

20 Ship Tap ley, R. Taplcy, from Liverpool 21st May. 
— Bark Atwick , H. McKay, from Pedier Coast 19tl» 

September. 

— Baik Athenais , F. Moreau, from Bourbor: 21st 
August. 

21 Bark Pegasus, R Howlett, from Sydney 25tli June 

and Penang 3d September. 

23 Ship Juliana , C. B. Tarbutt, from London 22d 

May, and Madras 17th September. 

24 Ship Broxbomebury, Allred Chapman, from London 

24th May and Madras 8th September. 

25 Bai k Foobrow, W. Poole, from Rangoon 10th Sep- 

tember. 

26 Ship Orontes J. Currie, from London 27th May 

and Madras 18th September. 
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Sep t. 26 Bri £ Two Brothers, D* Meyer, from Ennore 18th 
September. 

-- Bark Skimmer, Thos. Hill, from Singapore 29th 
August. 

27 Ship Coromn 7 idel y T. Boycn, fiom London 27 th and 

Portsmouth 3 1st May and Madras20ih September. 

28 Ship Africa, J. S. Skelton, fiom Loudon 23d Apnl 

and Madras 21st September. 

— Bug Mavis , H Scot*, fiom Hobart Town 24th 
March and Malacca 29th August. 

DEPARTURES. 

Aug. 27 Biig Mary , J. Moiton, tor Madras. 

— Ditto Permie , C. A. Hariis, for the Mauritius. 

— .Ditto Hind , R. Wyatt, tor Hobart Town and 
Sydney. 

— Bark Broad Oak, M. Hubbuck, for the Mauritius. 
28 II. C. C. ship General Palmer , W, 'J homas, for 
London. 

— Ship Carnatic , D. Proodfoot, for the Isle ot France. 

Bark Lady of the Isles , G. Hilton, for Liverpool. 

— - Bark Thos. JJougall , D. K. Biown, for China. 

_ Ship Recovery , Thos. Wellbank, for Singapore. 

— Ship Drongan , J. Mackenzie, lor Bombay. 

30 Ship Mary Ana Webb , W. Vmer, for Liverpool. 

— Ditto Majestic , A. Lawson, for the M auritius. 

— Bark Patriot King , J. Claike, for Liverpool. 

31 Ditto GaiUardon, J. J* R- Bowman, for the Mauri- 

tius. 

4 Steamer Forbes , J. Forth, tor Madras. 

8 Brig Cecelia, P. Roy, for Penang. 

— French brig Aqenor , LeClere, tor Marseilles. 

9 Ship 7o>m J. Roche, for Bombay. 

_ Bark Hereford , Charles Frier, for the Mauritius. 

— Baik Hclvellyn , W. B. Boadle, for China. 

— Ship Competitor , G. B. Broek, lor Rangoon. 

— Bark A/^arWs, P. D. Tiezevant, for Madras. 

12 Ship Andromache , J. Andrews, lor Madras. 

— Ditto ,/o/m Bannerman , J. Watt, for China. 

— Ditto Mennaidi P. M. Stavers, for China. 

— Bark &///>&, R. Wallace, for Singapore and Chfca- 

13 Danish ship Syden } J. Burd, lor China. 

— Bark Lady Hayes , John Burnett, for China. 
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i Sept. 1 3 
21 


22 


23 


24 

25 


26 


27 


Ship Forth , Charles Robinson* for the Straits and 
China. 4 

iL C. steamer Enterpnze , C, H. West, for Penang; 
and Moul mein. 

Bark William , T. Hamlin, fo» Greenock. 

Bark Burrell , J. Metcalfe, for Condon. 

Bark Will Watch, W. Barrington, for Penang. 

Bark Bahamian , Pearce, for the Mauritius. 

Bug Kate , J. T. Yo ung, for ditto. 

Ship Zorrf Lyndoch , W. Johnston, for London. 
French ship Egidc, B. LeCour, for Bourbon. 

Baik Bengal , J. Lee, for London 
Baik Selma, , D. Luckie, for l ivdhpool. 

I ’ a i k Emily Jane , W. Boothby, for China. 

Ship Roharts , H. Wake, for China. 

Biig IFe/come, C. Castles, for Liverpool. 

Ship Sterling, John Burnett, for the Isle of Fiance. 
Ship < avendish Bentinck , R. A. J. Roc, for Mad 
i as and Columbo. 

Bark Wrn.and Mary , J. Bluett, for Madras. 

Bark Katharine Stewart Forbes, II. B. Fell, for the 
Mauritius. 

Brig George and Mary, 3. Roberts, for the Mauritius. 


ARRIVAL OF PASSENGERS. 

Per American ship Tuscany : — C. R. Green, G. E. Chan- 
ning, W. S. Appleton and G. A. Parker, Esqs. 

Per Hashrny : — Mrs. Gregory, Mrs. McLean, Mrs. 
Husband and 2 children, Capts. Giegory, McLean anil Rawlings, 
Messrs. I.eokie and Scott, Assistant Surgeons.; Sergt. Wood- 
ward, of the 11th Light Dragoons, in charge of Lord William 
Bentinck’s Horses. 

Per Lord W m. Bentinck , from London : — Mrs. Plowden, 
M Lses D, Olivers and Verne ; Messrs. Oldfield 4th and 
Plowden. 17th ft. N. I.; Walker, 11th Light Dragoon s ; Bagge 
and A.stelL Writers; Potts, Engineers; O’Grady and Inverarity, 
Cornets 16th Lancers ; 2 Privates, 16th Lancers; and 1 ditto 
] Ith Dragoons. From Madras : — Mr. Furgcson and Mr. J. C. 
Owen, Pilot Service. 

Pei John Woodall : — Mr. R. Eakson, Engineer. 

Per Fame from Covelong : — Mr. J. Pereira, Mariner. 
From Madras . — Capt. Thompson, H. M, 2l6t Regt ; and 
Lieut. Codd, H. M. 63d Regt. 



Per Will Watch, from, Singapore : — Mrs. Benjamin and 
family; and Mr. P. Williams. From Penang Mr. ,). Xavier. 

Per ship Cordelia, from Liverpool : — Mr. J. Ledwood, 
Merchant, and Mr. William Baxter. 

Per Prince George, from London : — Mrs. Shaw and infant. 
From Madras ; - Lieut. McLean, 11th N. I. 

Per Emily Line : — Mrs. H. M. Cluk, and T. J. Morris, 
Es' 4 “s , China Civil Service ; and H. Henderson, Esq., of the 
Bank of Bengal. ✓ 

n 

Per Clairmont : — Mr. Joseph Boulton, Free Manner; and 
Mr. McGar, Mariner. 

Per Mandarine : — Thos A Gibb, Esq., Merchant. 

Per Charles Kerr , from Portsmouth : — Mrs. Brodie, Mrs. 
Clerk ; Misses Wynter, Boddington, and Boss. W. Clerk, 
Esq , C. 8 Captains Livingstone and Wynter, N. L; Lieuts. 
Pmm, and Krmpthrone I. N. ; Messrs. Shaw and Podmorc, 
Cadets ; Messrs. Ross and Kay; Mr. Clerk; and one European 
female servant. 

Per American ship Star, from Madras : — Mrs. Span and 
two chiidten. 

Per hark Resolution : — -Mis. Jellicoe, Miss Gardiner, Mr. 
Joseph, and Mr, Cartage. 

Per shiv IL/drose, from Madras ; — Mrs. Young. 

Per Juliana , from London: — Mrs. Hogg, Mrs. Langhorn 
and child ; Misses Bowen, M. Bowen, Denywatt Hogg. Crow, 
and Ilalford; and Mr. Hay, Writer. From Madras : — Captain 
Fitzgerald, II M. 26th Regt. 

Per French hark , Le Pompee : — Major Mountain, A. D. C. 

Per ship Broxbornebury , from London : — The Hon’blc 
Mis. General Ramsay, Mrs. Butler; Misses Campbell, Ramsay, 
Barbcr,Constable, M. Constable, Pringle, Bristow, and Rutledge ; 
Mr. Lock; Ensign J. Butler, 55th Regt; Messrs. F. Chapman, 
Henry Ramsay, John Conolly and Kobt. Ramsay, Cadets ; W* 
Bell, A. Wilkinson, and C. Burkinyoung. Esqrs. Merchants; Mr. 
J. Cook, steerage passenger. From Madras : — The Hon'ble T. 
B. Macaulay, Member of council; Mr. Scott, Writer; Capt. 
Newille, H. M, 26th Regt. and Dr, Cardew. 

Per Ship Or ontes, from London:— Revds. J. Penny and 
Anderson, Baptist Missionaries ; Mr. Kemp, Mrs. Penny, Mrs. 
Anderson, died at-sea; and Miss Butler. 

Per Skimmer, from Singapore ; — J. Law, Esq. 
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Per Two Brothers, from the Mauritius : — Messrs. J. B. 
Barraud and .P. Tervet, wrecked in the ship Hannonic ; Mr. 
H. Timer and Mr J. l’aules. 

Per ship Coromandel , from London ; — Mrs. Sturt ; Mrs. 
Gilbw t and infant ; Captains Sturt, Bengal Native Infanti y ; 
Smalpage, Native Cavaliy ; Captain Ewart, Native Artillery; 

I ieut. Gilbert, H.M. 26th Regiment; Lieut. Sturt, B. N. 
Infantry; Mr. Stevenson, Assistant Surgeon H. M 3d Regi- 
ment ; Revd. Messrs. St. Leger, R. St. Leger. Chadwick, Lum- 
ner, More and Goiram ; and Mr. Hamilton, Pilot Service. 
From Madras : — Lieut. S. H. Matcalf, H. M. 9th Regiment. 

Per Mavis : — Mis. Scott; Misses T, Thompson, C. 
Thompson, and J. Thomps >n ; and Mr. Abbott. 

Per Africa:— Mr. W. U. Rough. 


DEPARTURE OF PASSENGERS. 

Per Skip Asia , for Penang : —Right Revd. the Lord 
Bishop, Revd. J. B iteman, Mrs. Ba'cman. Mrs. Dickens and 
Mrs. Smy h. For China: — C. Koir, Esq. For England : --Mrs, 
Allen and C. H. Smith, Fsq. 

Per Ship John Banner man , for China : -Mrs. Howard, 
Mrs. Middleton, Misses Howard and M. Howatd. Capt. Wcy- 
rner, 1 1th Light Dragoons , Mr. Runic, Country Service, and 
one Pazsee. 

Per ship Syden, for Straits and China : — Mrs. Stevenson 
and child, Mrs. Find, Mrs Duns, Dr. Stevenson, — Martin, Esq, 
and — Graham, Esq, and Capt. Muller. 

Per Patriot King : — Captain Johnstone, 25th Regt. N. I. 

Per Orwell, for Chinn : — Mrs. Dent, Wm. Dent, Esq.Civd 
Service; and Capt. W. Farrer. 

Per Lord Lyndoch, for London : — Lord Viscount Exmouth, 
Hon’ble Mr. Petlew, J. W. Templer, Esq. C. Gaistin, Esq. 
and Dr. Taylor. 

Per hark Burrell , for London : — Mrs. Metcalfe, Messrs. 
Francis Clark, John ( lark, and O G. Perrott. 

Per Robarts, for China : — J. W. Rose, Esq. 

Per H. C. steamer Enterprize : — The Rev. D. Mill, Prin- 
cipal of Bishop's College ; Mrs. Mill and child; Mrs Abbot 
and child; W. H. Abbott, Esqr,; and Mr. J, 0* Kohlhoff, Stu- 
dent of Bishop’s College. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES 


(WtlERB THE PLACE IS NOT MENTIONED, CALCUTTA IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD. 


1834 

July 1 5 


29 

Aug. 1 


5 


14 

18 

19 

21 

25 

28 


Sept. 3 


marriages. 

At Goruckpore, Capt. Joseph Leverton Revel!, 
7th Regt. to Louisa, second daughter of the late 
Lieut. Col. Chailes Wale Lamborn, Bengal 
Army. 

At Singapore, Mr. Stephen Hallpike, to Miss Ellen 
Richardson. 

At Neemuch. \urthur Spoltiswoode, Esq. Captain 
37th Regt. N. I. to Jessey Anne, fifth daughter 
of Major General Loveday, of the Bengal Army. 

John Vaupell, Esq., Chief Translator and Inter- 
preter in the Supreme Couit, to Mrs. Mary M. 
Grey. 

At Futty Chur, Mr. William Knight, to Miss 
Martha Brierly, eldest daughter of Mr. James 
Brierly. 

At Cuddalore, Capt. R. B. Preston, 17th Regt. N. 
L, to Mary Louisa, sixth surviving daughter of 
the lale L. H. Stirling, Esq. of Madras. 

At Ceylon, Edward Maitby, Esq , to Susan, 
youngest daughter of the late Surgeon Abraham 
White, of H. M. Ceylon Rifle Regt. 

At Cawnpore, John L. Lock, Esq. to Miss Eliza 
A. C. Carr. 

At Madras, Lieut. Colonel Henry Walpole, to Miss 
Smith, eldest daughter of Major C. F. Smith, of 
the Madras Army. 

M. John Brown Ward, to Mrs. MaryHyattee. 

At Agra, Stewart William Gardner, fcsq., of the 
28th N. I., son of the late Admiral the Hon'ble 
F. F. Gardner, and grandson of the late Alan Lord 
Gardner, to Jane, daughter of the late Alan 
Gardner, and grand daughter of Colonel Gardner 
Khas Gunge. 

At Allahabad, Frederick Currie, Esq. B. C. S., to 
Lucy Elizabeth, eldest daughter of R M. Bird, 
Esq. B. C. S. 

Mr. Henry Gill, H. C, Marine, to Mrs. Harriett* 
Blanty. 
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Sept . 3 


4 


6 


8 

9 

13 

15 

16 
17 


20 

24 

25 


Mr James Hayden, H. C. Marine, to Miss Rebecca 
Darcy. 

Al, Delhi, Lieut. Clement Reid Browne, 60th N. I., 
second son oF the late John Browne, Esq., 
of the Medical Establishment, to Miss Isabella 
Davidson, eldest daughter of the late Capt. 
Hugh Davidson, many years Commandant of the 
Sylhet Sebundies. 

At Chinsurah, Lieut, and Adjt, J. E. Codd,H. M/s 
44th Regt., son of the late P. Codd, Esq. of 
Rumstead Court Kent, to Cornelia Maty Anne 
Holst, only daughter of the late Capt. Holst, of 
H. M/s 52 d Regt. 

Mr. John Shircore, to Miss Ovidea, only daughter 
of the late Chater Carapiet, Esq. of Madias. 

Mr. Janies Edward Gomes, to Miss Henrietta Car- 
low. 

At Poona, Lorenzo Moore, Esq., 5th Regt. Mad- 
ras Cavalry, to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
J. Bodington, Esq., of Kenilworth Chase, War- 
wickshire 

At Madras, Mr. J. C. Flannaghan, to Miss Jane 
A. Morgan. 

M. S. Owen, Esq., to Ann, second daughter of the 
late Malcolm Manuk, Esq. 

At Howrah, C. G. Dunbar, Esq., Merchant of 
Calcutta, to Mrs. C. A. East, of Seebpore. 

Mr. Wm. N. L. Richards, to Miss .Amelia Cathe- 
rine Bowers. 

At Chinsurah, Mr. J. Mendes, to Mrs. M. C. 
Godfrey. 

At Madras, Rev. Geo. J. Cubitt, M. A. Chaplain 
on this Establishment, and late of Cains College, 
Cambridge, to Emily, second daughter of Lieut. 
Colonel Garrard* Chief Engineer. 

At Boitaconnah, Mr. Samuel Pereira, to Miss 
Catherine Myrter. 

Mr. George Burnett, to Mrs. Frances Perry. 

Mr. Joseph Chaplin, Watch Maker, to Miss Jane 
Armstrong. 

At the Cathedral, Captain the Hoi/ble William 
Hamilton, 64th Regt. N 1', to Mrs. M. A. 
Mendes, widow of the late Peter Mendes, Esq. 
of Calcutta. 
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May 20 
June 28 
30 

July 1 

2 

8 

11 


14 
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26 

27 

31 

Avg. 1 
3 


5 

6 
7 
9 

11 


BIRTHS. 

At Tellicherry, the wife of Mr. Joaquim Lafrenais, 
of a daughter. 

At Singapore, Mrs. J. H. Moor, of a son. 

At Nellore, Mrs. Charles Summers, of a daughter. 

At Dapolie, the lady of Alexander Duncan, Esq. 
Surgeon, of a daughter. 

At Rajahmundry, the lady of Capt. J. Garnault, 
47th Regt. N. I. of a daughter. 

At Kurnaul, the lady of Lieut. Wemyss, 9th Cavalry, 
of a son. 

At Meerut. Mrs. C. Billings, of a daughter. 

At Malacca, the lady of W. T. Lewis, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

At Seeundrabad, the lady of Captain Frederick 
Welland, 23d Regt. or W. L. 1. of a son. 

At Madras, the lady of John Hall, Esq., of a son. 

At Humeerpoore, the lady of E. Currie, Esq C. S., 
of a daughter. 

At Benares, the ladv of the Revd. J. A. Schur- 
mann, of a daughter. 

At Bangalore, the lady of Major Taylor, H. M. 13th 
Dragoons, of a son. 

At Monghyr, the lady of J. A. Savi, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

At Nusserabad, the lady of Capt. A. J. Anstruther, 
of a son. 

At Belgaum, the lady of Lieut. J. D. Hallett, adjt. 
3d Regt. N. L, of a daughter. 

At Rajcote, the lady of Captain A. T. Reid, com- 
manding the left wing 12th Regt. N. L, of a son. 

At Penang, the lady of the Honorable T. Church, 
Esq., Acting Governor, of a son. 

At Penang, the lady of N. M. McIntyre, Esq. of 
a son. 

At Neemuch, the lady of Wm. Thomson, Esq. 46th 
Regt. N. I. of a son. 

At Deesa, the lady of J. J. Stevens, Esq., 21st 
Regt. N. I. of a son. 

At Seeundrabad, the lady of Major H. Walter, of 
a daughter, still born. 

At Abmednuggur, the lady of H. H. Glass, Esq., 
of the Civil Service, of a son. 

At Penang, the lady of John Revely, Esq., of a son. 
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Aug. 


12 At Belgaum, the lady of John Greenfell Moyle, 
Esq., Superintending Surgeon S. D. A. of a son. 

— At Kulladghee, the lady of Henry Allen Harrison, 

Esq., of a daughter. 

14 At Chicacole, the lady of Captain William Pitt 

Macdonald, 41st Regt. M. N. I. of a daughter. 

15 At Dapoolie, the lady of J. Bcrwstead, Esq., of 

a son. 

16 At Mussoorie, the lady of John Ross Hutchinson, 

Esq., of the Civil Service, of a son. 

17 At Madras, the lady of H. Cliamier, Esq., of a son. 

18 At Poonah, the lady of Captain Lloyd, Queen’s 

Royals, of a son. 

18 At Cotta, the wife of the Rev. Joseph Bailey, of a sou. 

— At Bangalare, the lady of Captain Edward Arm- 

strong, D. A. C. General, of a son. 

— At Bellary, the lady of Arthur Pooley Onslow, 

Esq., civil sen ice, of a daughter. 

20 At the French Rocks, the lady of Lieutenant G. 

Notf, 19th Regt. N. I., of a daughter. 

21 At Futtyghur, the lady of Captain Debrett, Ar- 

tillery, of a son. 

— Mrs. C. P. Scaly, of a son. 

- — At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. Macdonald, 50th 
Regt. of a son. 

22 At Madras, the lady of Lieut. -Col. Perry, 9th Regt. 

M. N. 1., of a daughter, still born. 

23 At Ghazepore, the lady of Colonel Dennis, H. M. 

3d Regiment or Buffs, of a son. • 

— At Mussoorie, the lady of the Reverend J. C. 

Proby, Chaplain, of a daughter. 

— At Jaggernaikpooram Samulcoltah, the wife of 

Mr. Joakim Paulies, of a son and heir. 

24 At Cawnpore, the lady of J, Ransford, Esq., Assis- 

tant Surgeon 6th Battalion Artillery, of a son. 

25 The wife of Mr. J. E. Breen, of a daughter. 

26 At Futty Ghur, the wife of Mr. James Brierly, 

Merchant, of a daughter. 

— At Mussoorie, the lady of Capt. Tudor, S. A. 

Commissary General, of a daughter. 

27 At Seerole, Benares, the lady of Lieut. G. E 

Holiings, 38th Regt. N. I., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. John Muller, of a son. 

— At New Town, the wife of Mr. Hugh Ross, of a son 
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Aug, 


Sept. 


27 At Amedabad, the lady of Edward Grant, Esq., 

of the Civil Service, of a daughter. 

28 At Cuttack, the lady of J. C. Brown, Esq., C. S. 

of a son. 

— At Saugor, Bundlecund, the lady ofJ.L. Janes, 

Esq , of a son. 

— At Bangalore, the wife of Mr. Sub' Conductor J. J. 

Tomlinson, of the Ordnance Department at that 
station, of a daughter. 

At Bangalore, the lady of Assistant Surgeon War- 
rand, 7th L. C. of a son. 

29 Mrs. W. Kirkpatrick, of a son. 

— At Beielly, the lady of Major O’Donnel, 13th Regt. 

N. I., of a daughter. 

Mrs. Cnnrles Scott, of a daughter. 

30 At the Mount Road, Josephine, the wife of Mr. 

lleniy E Boyle, of a daughter. 

3 1 Mis. J P. Damoy, of a daughter* 

Mis J.B Plumb, of a daughter. 

31 At Courtallum, the lady of Captain Scott, 1st 

Regf , of a son. 

1 At Madras, the lady of Lieutenant George Biiggs, 

Horse Artillery, of a daughter* 

2 Mrs. E. B. Biss, of a daughter. 

— The lady of the late R. Bell, Esq., indigo planter, 

of a daughter. 

— At Snnlah, the lady of Captain H„ Leeky McGhee, 

H. M. 30th Regiment, of a son. 

3 At Oofacamund, the lady ofE. B. lhomas, Esq. M. 

C, S., of a daughter. 

4 Mrs. M. D’Cruze, of a son. 

— At Mussoorie, the lady of Captain Debude, of 

Engineers, of a daughter. 

— At Tiichinopoly, the lady of Frederick Gray, 

Esq. 35th Regt. N. I. of a daughter. 

6 Mrs R. Scott Thomson, No. 6, London Buildings, 
of a son. 

— At Futtehghur, the lady of the Honorable T. J. 

Shore, of a daughter. 

6 At Bangalore, the wife of Assistant Apothecary A. 
Rpss, doing duty with His Majesty's 57th Regi- 
ment, of a son. 

8 Mrs. Charles Cooke, of a daughter. 
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At Gyah, the lady of E. E. Woodcock, E$q., Civil 
Service, of a son. 

At Chowringhee, the lady of G. A. Bushby, Esq., 
of a son. 

At Chingieput, the lady of J. Horsley, Esq., of a son. 

At No. 5, Free School Street, Mrs. Anne Rose, of 
a son. 

At Midnapore, the lady of Col. G. Cooper, of a son. 

At Dinapore, the lady of Lieutenant Gerard, 
European Regimen, of a son. 

At II azareebaugh, the lady of John Davidson, Esq. , 
Assistant to the Governor General’s Agent, of a 
daughter. 

At Madras, the lady of Richard Frazer Lewis, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

Mrs. F D Kellner, of a daughter. 

Mrs. L. Young;, of a daughter. 

Mrs. George H. Swaine, of a daughter. 

At Mirzapore, the lady of Captain C. A. Munro, of 
a son. 

Mrs. James Wood, of a, daughter. 

At Chowringhee, Mrs. Stone, of a daughter. 

At Harrington Sireet, Chowringhee, Mrs. Benjamin 
Smyth, of a daughter. 

Mrs. P. J. O’Brien, of a son. 

Mrs. C. P. Cliater, of a son. 

Mrs- James Fergusson, of a still-born son. 

At Jaun Bazar, the lady of R. C. Bell. Esq., of 
Moisday, of a daughter. 

Mrs. T. Baker, of a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

At Singapore, on board the ship Mermaid y Mr. 
James Callan, 3d officer* 

At Noakhollay, the infant daughter of Mr. William 
Jackson, Superintendent in the Bullooah Agen- 
cy ; aged 4 months and 5 days. 

At Singapore, the wife of John Connolly, Esq., 
of this settlement, aged 33 years, 3 months and 
20 days. 

In Bombay Harbour, Mr. F. W. Kennedy, Mid- 
shipman H. M. ship Magicienne. 

At Kamptec, Henry Harold, the infant son of Lance 
Corporal Henry Wildon, Adjt.'s Clerk, of the 
Madras European Regt. ; aged 5 days. 



2 At Surat, Elizabeth Laurie, youngest daughter of 
R. G. Chambers, Esq. Civil Service, aged 3 7 
months. 

5 At Madras, Josiah Nisbet, Esq., Principal Collector 

and Political Agent in the Southern Mahratta 
Country. 

6 At Mai lignum, Henry Arthur, the youngest son of 

Lieut. .1. Eckford, 19th Regt. N. I. ; aged 11 
months. 

7 At Bombay, Major Robert Gordon, Inspecting En- 

gineer of Guzerat; aged 48 ye. us. 

8 At Kyouk Phyoo, Assistant Surgeon J. Bryce, M D. 

- — At Bombay, Ellen Owen, youngest daughter of 

Major Moore, Deputy Mily. Auditor General, 
aged 19 months and 20 clays. 

9 At Nusserabad, James Fagan, the infant son of 

Capt. A. J. Anstvuther, 54th Regt. 

10 At Penang, the infant son of Thomas Church, Esq. 
-- At Singapore, Captain William Augustus May, of 

ihe ship Copernicus of London. 

11 At Sholapoor, Lieut. W. Kukpalrick, 4th Troop II 

B., aged 22 years. 

13 At Agra, Emily Worthley, the infant daughter of 

Lieut. Moir, 28th Regt. N L, aged 13 months. 

14 At Cannanoie, George William, the infant son of 

Conductor John William Platt, aged l year, 6 
months and 14 days. 

— At Bombay, Lieut Oswald Hulpin, 7ihRegt. N. I.; 

aged 25 years. 

15 At Bandera, Beatriz, the wife of Mr. Joseph 

D’Silva, aged 74 years. 

18 At Mhow, Lieutenant R. H. Durie, of the 65th 

Regt. N. L 

19 At Madras, Captain Henry Tuclor, late of the ship 

Sir Charles Malcolm . 

20 At Bombay, Mr. Charles Marshall, t Clerk of St. 

Thomas's Church, aged 31 years. 

— At Masulipatam, Louisa, second daughter of the 

late Captain Edgar, 50th Regt. N. I., aged 5 
years and 5 months. 

21 At Bariackpore, the infant son of Lieutenant 

Macdonald. 
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Aug. 2 i At Madras, Mrs. Elizabeth Rose, wife of Mr. T. P. 
Waller, Li very Stable-keeper. 

22 At Allahabad, Garrison Serjeant Major John Keck. 

23 At < awnpore, Mrs* Jackson Eliza Bingley, relict 

of the late Dr. Smith. 

At Agra, Capt. F. B. K. Oldfield, of the 25th Regt. 
N. 1., and Deputy Assistant Commissar v General. 
— At Nusserabad, Henry Lee, aged 16 months, only 
son of Capt. A. J. Anstiuther, 54ih Regt. 

— At Deesa, Cayley, the infant sou of Major W, O. 
Illingworth, 2d Regt. Light Cavalry. 

24 At Seetapore, Margaiet, the beloved wife of Charles 

Newton, Assistant Surgeon 48th Hegt N L 
— At Futteh Ghur, Mr. Thomas Boucher, Quarter 
’ master Sergeant on the Pension Establishment, 
aged 68 years. 

25 At Madras, Joseplia Sutheiland Clephane, the 

beloved daughter of the late John S. Clephane, 
Esq,, aged 2 years, 1 month and 3 days. 

26 At Landour, Julia Cecil, youngest daughter of the 

Honorable Henry Gordon ; aged 6 months and 
11 days. 

27 At Futteh Ghur, William Nelson, son of Mr Thomas 

Lambert, Chaplain’s Clerk, and Station School- 
master, aged 1 year and 20 days. 

— At Meerut, Jane, the eldest daughter of Capt. 
Roebuck, 71st Regt. N. I. 

— At Meerut, Augustus Townsend, infant son of S. 

Lightfoot, Lsq.; aged 4 months.* 

— Miss Cecilia R. Lidiard ; aged 22 years, 1 month 
and 15 days. 

— At Belgaum, George Granville, the sixth son of 
John Grenfell Moyle, Esq,, Superintending 
SurgeonS. D. D., aged 13 months and 19 days. 

28 At Cuttack, the infant son of J. C. Brown, Esq. 

— At Fort William, Master Samuel Philip Metcalfe 

Span, son of Lieut. O. W. Span, 53d .N. T., aged 
5 years and 6 months. 

” Ensign Arthur Forbes, 59th Regt. N. I., aged 24 
years. 

— Lieut. Henry Donnithorne, LI. M/s 44th Foot, 
aged 35 years. ^ 
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Aug. 


Sept. 


28 At Howrah, Master John Thomas Tingatg son of 

Captain T. W. Tingate, aged 1 month, and 15 
days. 

— Caroline, the infant daughter of Mr. J. Baptist, age l 

5 months and 20 days. 

— At Poona, the wife of Captain R. Foster, of the 

Bombay Engineers, agetl 26 years and 11 months, 

29 Mrs. Sarah Knight Chisholm, aged 4 2 years, 7 

months and 20 days. 

— At Cawupote, Isabella Ele mor, the infant daughter 

of Lieut, ('has. Gutter, II M. 16th llegt. of 
Foot; aged 1 year and 8 months. 

— At Muttra, Edward James, fourth son of Cupt. 

Alexander, 5th Cavalry; aged 1 year. 

— Master Joseph cle Silva, of Backergunge, aged 14 

years and 6 months 
Mi. Frederick Lee. aged 21 years. 

30 Of apoplexy, Isabella, wife of Assistant Smgeon W, 

B. O’Shaughnessy, M. D., aged 28 ycais and 6 
months. 

— Artiiur, the infant son of Mr. John Gilbert. 

- — At Chunar. M< . 1). W . Taylor, Assistant Apothe- 
cary, H. C. Medical Department, aged 27 years 
and 22 days. 

— Mr. Joseph Blown, aged 70 years. 

— Mr. James Skirmon, of the slii[> Neptune, aged 25 

years. 

Mrs. M. A. Fleming, widow of the late Doctor R. 
Fleming, aged 40 years. 

At Musuhpatam, the infant son of Captain J. W. 
Harding, 14th Regt. N. 1 

31 At Yelwall, Major Henry Wiggins, of the 36th 

ILgt. N L 

J At Howrah, — Shells, Esq , Surgeon of the ship 
A mth a 7 ho ntpson , 

■ — At Batackpore, Major General Sir Alexander Knox, 
K. C. B., of the Bengal Cavahy. 

— - At the residence of F. Bttlue, Esq. Capl. George 
K. Bathic, oi the Asm ; aged 38 years. 

- — At Foit William, Isabella Jane, the eldest daughter 
of Sergeant J. Tratt, Calcutta Town Guards, aged 
3 ycafrs and 10 months. 
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Sept. 


1 At Ootacamund, Captain James Lawless, of H. ML 
54 th Regt. 

3 At Wallajahbad, Lieut. Col.H. Degraves, of the 

Carnatic European Veteran Battalion. 

4 The inf.mt son of Mr. John Pereira aged 11 years. 

— At Mnssoorie, the infant daughter of Captain 

Debude, of Engineers. 

— - Mr. John Sicilian, of the ship Neptune , aged 40 
yers. 

— Mr. John Peter, aged 36 years. 

— At Suharunpoor, Mr. Thomas Sanderson, Sub- 

Assistant Revenue Suiyeyor. 

6 At Mecrntt, Selina Elizabeth, infant daughter of 

Lieutenant Martin, 5‘2d Regt. N. L. ageu 10 
months and 4 duvs. 

— At D vie ca, Mr. Geoige Burnett, the grand son of 

the laie t ligadLr Burnett, aged 11 years 

7 At Barrackpore, Anne Chnsd ina, the wif- of Lieut. 

Macdonald 5')th Regt., and on y daughter of 
Df. Robert Tv tier ; avied 18 yeais. 

— Miss Mary Ann Strutted, daughter of Charles 

Geoige Si retted. Esq., Attorney at Law aged 1 
year, 2 months, and 24 days. 

- — Mi E P Fern> % aged 31 years, 8 months and \?2 
dav*. 

8 Limit. John Anderson. R. N., Commander of the 

Ship Katharine Stewart Forbes, aged 42 veais, 
— - James Paton, Esq., Surgeon of the, ship Exmouth , 
aged 26 years. 

— Mr. William Barlow, aged 26 years. 

]0 Mi. Ilemy Bibonau, Deputy commissary of 
Oidnance, aged 69 years, 3 months and 16 days. 
- — Ma-terJo ikim Elias, the only son ol Owen John 
Elias, Esq., aged 15 years, 9 months and 8 days, 

12 Mr. John Willoughby Urquhart, son of the late 

James Urquhart, IJsq.; aged 25 year&, 4 months, 
and 8 days. 

13 At Dacca, <* t the house of Dr. Lamb, Capt. Charles 
H. Wintour, ol the 63d Regt. N. 1. 

At Vellore, Mai y, the beloved wife of Mr. Deputy 
Commissary George Gibson, aged 50 years. 

Mr Hugh Moore, of the ship 1 Neptune, aged 17 
years. 


15 



Sept, 15 On board the Honorable Company's flat Experi- 
ment, Lieutenant 0. B. Thomas, of the 19 f h Regt. 
N I., commanding the treasure escort on board 
that vessel: much regretted by his brother offi- 
cers 

lb Robert J. Jeffreys, Esq , aged 21 years, 

17 Mr George Phillips Assistant Military Depart- 

ment, sou of Mr. Charles Phillips, Conductor df 
Ordnance, Ajmeei ; aged 29 years, 6 months and 
8 days. 

18 At Serampore, Rosanund Norah, the infant daugh- 

ter (f Mr and Mrs. John Marsh man, aged 14 
months and 1 day. 

19 At Diogah, Anne, only daughter of John Paul 

Marcus, Esq, aged 18 years, 6 months and 5 days. 

19 Cnptam T. L Egeiton, ol the Invalid Establishment. 

20 Miss Sarah Laviniu Geiumc, daughter of the late 

Mr. Thomas Pughe Gennoe, aged 4 years, and 3 
months. 

— Al Ilooghly, Stephen Stevenson Sherman, Esq M 
aged 25 years. 

22 Mi Robert George Moore, aged 60 years, 

24 Isabella, the youngest daughter of Mr. F. J. Gal- 
la an h, aged 2 yews and 10 months. 

— Miss Elizabeth Miller, daughter of the late Cap- 
tain Jol n Miller, aged 42 years. 

At Burnickporo, Capt. George Maver, of tho 19th 
Regiment Bengal Native Infantry. 

2,: Mis. Mai v Tiouisa Jt-nkinson, relict of the late R. 

Jetik irtM/n, Esq,, aged 57 years, 

26 Masiei Chailes Henry Williamson, son of Mr. 
Duncan Williamson, aged 1 year and 6 months. 
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ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES, 

UP TO SEPTEMBER 30 , 1834 . 

Estates of Executors, Adminisf rators, <§*c. 


Aiyslie, J. (Colonel.) 

Amos, Andrew (Sergeant Major.) 

Aplin, C. D'O. (Major.) 

Babington, Goo. (Surgeon.). . , . 
Bahington, Henry (Asst. Surer.). . 
Baird, J 

Barlow, Win 

Batten, G. M. (Civil Service.). . . 

Crawford, D. (Sergeant) 

Cole, W. (Lieut.) 

Dashwond, R (Wine. merchant) 
DeMello, P. (Undertake) 

Denham, J. J. (Master Manner ) 

Earles, J. (Conductor) 

Fortune, T. (Coach-maker) 

Fulton, J * 

Gdlet, IT. (Indigo-planter). 

Johnson, J. M. (Colonel.) 

Kennedy, A. (Lieut.) 

King, J. (Civil Service.) 

Locket, A. (Lieut -Col ) - 


Macritehie, J. (Indigo-planter). „ 

Maxwell, G - 

M'-C'dlum, B 

McGowan, S (Ensign) 


McGregor, S., formerly Graham, 
(Widow.) 


Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

W. Fmdon, executor. 

Registrar Supreme Court 

Registrar Supreme Court, 

J. Oowie, as constituted attorney 
of Major W. Bainl, executor. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Dwarkauauth Tagore, Bond Cie- 
ditor. 

Registrar Supreme Court, 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

M. Rash wood, administratrix. 

Sarah Simpson, Judgment Cre- 
ditor. 

J. Storm, and P. Ilomfray, 

executors. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registrar Supreme Com t 

W. II. Lay, executor. 

Registrar Supreme Com!. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

R. IT. Cockerell, as constituted 
attorney ot Jane Noble, exe- 
cutrix. 

R. Saunders, as constituted at- 
torney of Sir C. T. Metcalfe, 
Bond Creditor. 

G M. Cheek, executor. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Registrar Supreme Court. 

Left unadministered by W. Bur- 
ton, <0 be granted to W. IT. 
Smoult on behalf of G. Maule, 
Solicitor for IT. M. Treasury. 

R. H. Cockerell, a3 constituted 
attorney of A. M. Choyne, 
executor. 
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jMi , Vi*hi;Ii, K 

Rl0l|.‘\, D (SlM^L-Mil) 

JM<-i i ^ , N jwi ( Paisee 

Me 1 1 inut 

1\ism>s, P. A 

Sa »e, 1. P ( Piem ) ... - - 

Sluw, J. Rum (W rio.vfc ) 

siuMiti; i\i. ■ 

Sherman, P. M. (lodij'oplaniei ) 


S S Sherm in, ( i iuligc>- planter. ) 

Shot i, Chav ( Merchant.) 

Smith, J. ( I iu! i *40- pi miler ) 

Stewart, K . (Major) • 

Turnbull, D. ( A-st . Sui{?.) 

Watkins A. (Mwi-u.) 

WeM>, N, S ( Major ) 

Well, N. (Seigeanl-Mttjoi 

Wmtuui , C. II. (CapP). . 

Worn!, A. H (Captain.) 

Wood, W.H. (Col.) ..... 


He^isii ur Supreme (bout. 
ItegiiUai So pi erne Comt. 

Dhunjeeblioj R\ ranjee, exi"ut»-r. 
Reg tit rat Supietip* Court. 
Re^istui Supietne Court. 

){i u hti ai Supieme Court, 

Rt»u is> , ; <i S'o 1 erne Court. 

eiuidmtiMV'ued by S S. 

S'lfim n,(de<.^M)tobe'nanl- 
,d tii U IP C"< koi«‘ll as Job. - 
men' Ciedrm 1 bo $.it<l H. M. 

SIum until ami S S Sluo in \ w, 

R, IP CmketeU Judgment Cre- 
ditor. 

Registrar Supreme Coml. 

W. HunMne, executor. 

R.**«isiiar Supreme Court, 
Register Supreme Court. 
Registrar Supreme (’ourt 
Rejristiar Supreme Court, 

V. W. Hurle) and C. Johnston, 
executors. 

Radamadub Rannerjee, Bond 
Creditor. 

Registrar Supreme Court 
IP Roberts, executor 




SHIPPING REGISTER, 

FOR OCTOBER, 1834. 


ARRIVALS. 

Sept. 30. French brig JVatnnin, B. Gudin, from Coveloog 25ih 
September. 

Oct 0 Fiencli ship Triton , 0. Pouvereau, from Bordeaux 14th 
J imp. 

— Amcr ican ship Jrssore, S K ennod v, from Boston 8th June. 

■ — American ship Mount Vernon, T. IM. Saunders, fiom Bos- 
ton 1st June. 

8 Barque Cashmere Merchant , 1>. O’Biicn, from Etinorc 25th 
September. 

~ Arab ship MdlchJ Dakar , Mabomody, from Judda 20th 
J one. 

— Arab shin Hamonshaw , Sjde, from Muscat 3th September. 

— Ship Fatima, (». Frthcis, from Liverpool 2 4-th June. 

- — Ship Ruby, W. Warden, fiom China 20th July, and Sin- 
gapore 12th Septeinbei . 

— Brig A rr/o, J . Billing, fiom Sydney 28th July, and Bata- 

via 13ih September. 

<J Barque London , John Pickering, from London 28th May, 
and Honor e 26th September. 

— Aral) Ship Ahnssy. Hosaen, from Muscat 24 September. 

— Arab Ship Futile Molnuuck , Ahdollah, hum Muscat 1st 

September. 

Arab Ship Fatllemain , Syed Mahomed, from Muscat 2d 
September. 

— Ship Fatal Currecm , Moossa, from Bombay 26th August, 

and Allepee 15th September. 

— - Barque Earnout , J. Seager, from Marcanam 23d, and Ma- 
dras 2 lib September. 

— Schooner Chas. Slewcu t , I). Ross, from Rangoon 16th Sept. 
12 American ship Liberty , A. Mavis, fiom Philadelphia 16th 

May. 

— French ship Elizabeth f J. Lalapie, from Bordeaux 24lh 

May. 

— Barque Falcon , 1). Ovcnstonc, from Singapore 25th Sept. 

1 1 Ficnoh ship Pkifantrope , Guezenec, horn Bordeaux 19tli * 
Juue, and Madras 3d October. 

(5 Barque Della Merchant , J. Weir, from Singapore 8th 
September, and Kyouk Phyoo 5th October. 

16 Arab ship Fyzrobany, Hussain Goiam, from Muscat 6th, 

and Allepee 23d September. 

17 Barque Guiatja , M. Tait, from Madras (no date) and En- 

noie 23d September. 

Barque Cornwallis , P. Key, from China 21st August. 

— Barque Vespei , J. T. Atwood, from the Mauritius 27th Au- 

gust, Madras (no date) and Ennore 7th October. 



17 Barque Jessie, J. Troup, from Sidney 1 1 ih July, anil Bom- 

bay 24iii Sep If in bur. 

18 Sin p James Paitison . R. Middleton, honi London 15lh 

No\ ember, Swan Rivei 27th August, and Madras 7th 
O'tobei. 

— Freneb ling La Lucie , J. Garagnon, lioni Buui bon 20th 

August. 

19 Shin Resource , J, Combs, fiom Singapore 21st, and Penang 

29lb September. 

20 Ship Elphinslone , J. Dennct, fiom Madias (no date) and 

Ennor e 12th October. 

21 S!ii |* Cornwall , \V, Bell, from London 28th June and 

Madias 12tb October. 

23 Aiab barque Nasser , fJadjee Ambie, from Bussorah 3th 
August, Busline and Muscat (no dale) and Bombay 2Kil» 
September . 

— ■ Ship Puke of Eucclengh, A. llenning, from Portsmouth 
21) tli June, Madias (no date) and Eunoio 18ih October. 
20 Fieneh ship Anne//. C. Puck, horn Boideaux loth July. 

29 Brig Euphrasia, J. F. Lcneyveu, fiom the Mauulius 18th 

Sept* and Madias 13th October, 

— Bui; Alary , J. Moiton, fiom Madras 8lb September, and 

Ennori J3th October. 

— - Ship Colonel Neua/f Cbailes Kail, fiom Cochin l?lh, and 
A I epee 22 d September, and Madias lGdi Oolubti. 

— Baik KifU\ T. Fletcher, fiom Glasgow 2d July. 

— - Brig Pt ter J’roc/ur, J . Toiry, lroin Boideaux 14th June. 

30 Batk Camilla , l>. W. Petne, from Livcipool 23lh Apiil, 

and Mama^G'h October, 

— Ftcnch baik IJonson, S. Bemard, fiom Marseille 29th May. 

DEPARTURES. 

Oct. 3 Ship City of Edinburgh , 1). Frazer, lot Madias. 

7 Ship I'yiev, L. Ellis, for Liverpool. 

— Skip B tlhain Wilson , J 11. Miller, for China. 

— Skip Edwai d , R. Hcaxiside, for the Mauulius. 

8 Slop Amelia Thompson , W. Pigott, fur the Mauritius. 

■ — Bug Jessy, Janus Auld, lor Penang. 

0 S t » i p King William, W , Steward, lor the Mauritius. 

— Ship At. Leona id , J. W. Curr, for the Mauritius. 

1 1 Ship (icorgumo. Thus. Thoms, for London via Cape. 

22 Barque Java , John Todd, lot Port Louis. 

23 Ship Fame, J. Richardson, for the Mauritius. 

— Baique Pegasus, R. Howlett, for Sydney. 

— French ship L* Aftge Gardicn , Toury, for Bourbon 

24 Ship Upton Castle , J, E. Duggan, tor China. 

— Ship Duhe of K ox burg h, J. Petrie, foi Bombay. 

2(i Baique Atwick, H. McKay, for Penang and Singapore. 

- — Ship Cleveland , W illiam Morlcy, loi Bombay. 

28 Baique Edina , J. Noiris, foi China. 
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ARRIVALS OF PASSENGERS. 

Per Triton : — Mr. Fiank Fold, Merchant; Dr. Gcivain, 
Dentist. 

Per Ruby, from China: — Mrs. Alexander; IT. Alexander, 
Esq. China Cn il Service, and Mi. J. Davis, late Commander bri^ 
Mama 

Per JMeUehcl Bn Jut r, from J udda : — Messrs. Nicholas Isackas, 
and George Cheroot', Merchants. 

Per London from Madras: — Mr. G. F. Jackson. 

Per Earnout from Madras: — Mrs. Bmdy and 3 children. 

Per Elizabeth, from Doui bon : — Monsr. Coridolpho, Monsr. 
Miriindon, and Monsr. Janson, Meielrants. 

Per Resource, from Singapore : — Mr. and Mrs. Stiickland 
and 3 children, and J. Sherwood, E><|. 

Per Cornwall fi om London . — Mis. Burniii»hs, Mi*s. Paul, Major 
Euionjrhs, J unes Macki lion, and E. E. Palmer, Rsqis. Met rhanls ; 
The Rovd. I)r. lLyo*\ Scotch Church ; Lieut. Bunco, 40th B. N. 
L Emm Madi as : — 3 , Scott, Thomas Scott, J. S. B. Scott, E*qis. 
Mercli mts, 

Per Ruhr of / hiceleur/h , from London, — Mrs. W. P. Giant, Mrs. 
II ornc, Mis. liessin^ ami 2 children, Mrs. Peikins, and Mts. 
Ann Parsons ; Misses Map Cmill and Ann West; W. P. Gant, 
INq ; Cant \. Horne, IE M. 11<h F mt ; Lieut. G. Gordon, f>0U» 
Rent. B. N I.; Lieut. CL B. Rcddie, 20th ditto; Revd. John 
Wiuuhnn; Mt. W. H Peikin*. Erom 3Tadra*:~~\. F. Arbutli- 
imt, E^-q. ; Captain A. T. Johnstone; Ensign W. II. Blake, M. 
N, 1. 

Per Kyle, fi om Glasgow : — M-s P. Miller; Messrs. J. Miller 
and J. Miliei ; Mr. Jas, Donaldson, Suigeou ; Mr. John 
A i tc h i so n . 

Per Euphrasia — Major. I. Scott; Messrs. J. Williamson and 
W. II emieison ; Doctors J. Jackson and G. Dmian. 

Per Colonel A avail, ft am .Madras : - Mr. C. S. Rogers. 
DEPARTURES OF PASSENGERS. 

Per ( ieorgxanu , for London. — Mis. Span and children ; 
Mrs. Trowel ; Mrs. I). Leant; Lieutenants Span, Trowci, and 
Cook, Messrs. Clanhiitt, II. Ronald and Barrett; and 2 chil- 
dren. 

Per City of Edinburgh, for Madras . — Mr. and Mis. Brien, 
and Df. Shaw. 

Per St. Leonard , for Liverpool — Capt. Milton. 

Per Duke of Roxburgh , for Bombay. — Mrs. L. M. DeSouza, 
and L. M D Souza and John Da Rocha, Iwjrs. 

Per ship London. — Capt. Bar her and lad} ; Mr. Birch; Capt. 
Barton and lady ; Capt. Campbell and lady. Mi. Malcolm ; Mr. 
Woodward and lady; Mr. Dison and lady; Mrs. Butt; Mrs. 
Voss ; Miss Keane* anti Capt. J a (Frey. 

Per Prince George, for London: — Mr. and Mis* Dyer and 3 
chiidien, and — Taylor, Esq,, B. C. S. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES 


( Where the place is not mentioned , Calcutta is to be understood.) 
MARRIAGES. 

Amj. 4 At Futteli Ghur, at St. John's Church, by the Rcvd- 
Robert Ewing:, A. B., Mr. William Knight, of the 
Magistrate’s office Boolundshuhur, to Miss Martha 
Brierly, eldest daughter of Mr. Joseph Uiieily, Met- 
ehant of Futteli Glmr. 

25 At Mirzapore, by the Revd. IJ. Piatt, Capt. R. Stew- 

art, 61st Regt. N. I., to Grace, third daughter of the 
late R. Menzies, Esq., Daireach, Perthshire, 

Sept . 23 At Serampore, by the Revd. J. Mack, of Serampore 
College, Mr. W. C. Barclay, to Miss Jane Bryden. 

26 At Allahabad, Mr. Conductor M umford, to Atis. Gul- 

dens, widow of the late Conductor Oiddcns. 

30 At Neemuch, by the Reul. C. Parker, 1). C., Lieut. 
James Charles Tunes, Interpreter and Quarter Master 
61st Regt. N. I., to Anna, eldest daughter of Captain 
Henry Clapton Bernard, of the 51st Rogt. N. I. 

Oct. 4 At the Cathedral, by the Revd. T. Robertson, Mr. 

William Chisholm Breen, to Miss Maria Frances 
Paterson. 

7 At Cburiar, by Pie Revd. R. Eteson, Mr. John Flem- 
ing, Garrison Non-Commissioned Stair, to Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Mr. S. Patman, Conductor of 
Ordnance. 

10 At Agra, by the Rev. Dr. Parish, Perceval Bridgman, 
Esq., Artillery, t# Jane, third daughter of Major 
Debnam, H. AI.’s 13th Light Infantry. 

13 At St. John’s Cathedral, hy the Revd. T. Robertson, 

M. A., James Tobin Bush, Esq., 24th N. L, tc» R jse, 
eldest daughter of the late Major MoQuhae, of the 
Bengal Artillery 

— At the Greek Church, hy the Rev. Air. Annanias, Mr. 
Athauass George, to Miss Anastatia Esaw. 

14 At Ghnzeepore, by the Rovd. W. O. Ruspini, District 

Chaplain, Lieutenant C. JDesbotough, ‘ Tiie Bulls’, 
eldest son of the late Lieutenant General Des- 
borough, to Alary, eldest daughter of Colonel Came- 
ron, ‘ The> Buffs/ 

15 At St. John's Cathedral, by the Revd. T. Robertson, 

Mr. J. M. Coneil, to Miss Eliza Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Air. Conductor W. C<5les, of the Oidnance 
Department. 

16 By the Revd. Mr. Robertson, John Colson Pyle, Esq., 

of Futtyghur, to Aliss Margaret King, of Calcutta. 
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30 
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At the Cathedial, by the Venerable Atchdoneon Cor- 
lie, the Ruvd. B. B. Boswell, Chaplain Si. James' 
Chinch, lo Susan Anne, second daughter ot the late 
Major Geueial Carnegie, Bengal Aitillciy. 

BIRTHS. 

At Agra, the lady of VV. A. Venotir, Esq. Superintend- 
ing Surgeon, of a son. 

At Futieh Ghin Mis. Joseph Biieilj, of a daughter. 

At the Adawlut. at Ahmednhad, the lady of Edward 
O am, fixq. of the Civil St rwee, of a daughter. 

At Caw npore, in August last, the lady ot Lieut. Cailer, 
H. M. 1 0th Regiment of Foot, ot a daughtei. 

At Jhossie, near Kmnnul. Mis. Woodward, of a son. 

At Jaunporc, the lady ot Ga\m Turnbull, Esq. Sur- 
geon , of a da lighter . 

At D»dhi, Mis. Lecsoii, of a daughter. 

At Nussretabad, the lady of Lieut. A. Coni, 54th 
Reg t. N I., ol h daughter. 

At Brunt cs, tii e lady ot Lieut. James Mackenzie, 8th 
Li glit Cnvaln. of a son. 

At Sultanpme, Bennies, tlie lady of Lieut.- Col. Smith, 
3d Light Cav;iliv,nf a daughtei. 

At Chunai, the lady of Lieutenant VV. M. Stewart, 
Foil Adjutant, ol a >on. 

At Chen a Poonjce, Mis. J. Rowe, of a daughter. 

At (J oruckpoi e, Mis. J. Augustine, of a daughter. 

In the Mills, North oi Deyiak Dhoou, the Jady of 
Lieut. O. Lomcr, of a son. 

At Allahabad, the lady ol Wm. Fleming Dick, Esq., 
of the Civil Service, of a son. 

At Dum-Dum, tire wife of Seijeant M. Connor, of the 
Ordnance Department, of a son. 

At Munglnr, at the house of C. W. Steer, Esq. the la- 
dy of Charles Steer, E>q. of a daughter. 

At Mecrgunge, Mrs. A. Colquhoun Dunlop, of a son. 

At Allahabad, Mrs. L. L. Giant, of a daughter. 

At Meeiut, the lady of Cliaitcs Stewart, Esq., H. A. of 
a son. 

At the Conductors Quaiters, the wife of Mr. Con- 
ductor Murphy, of a son. 

The lady of W. Graham, Esq. M. D., of a son. ^ 

Mis. Leach, wife of Garrisou Serjeant-Major Lafccb, of 
a son. 

At Saugur, the lady of Lieutenant Philip Goldney, 
Interpreter and Quarter Master 4th Regiment, of a 
son. 

At Chandernagore, tlie lady of T. A. Terraneau, Esq., 
of a # son. 

Mrs. G. A. Perroux, of a daughter and heiress. 

At Sulkea, the lady of James Mackenzie, Esq-, of a 
daughter. 
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5 At Miizaporp, the lady of IT. T. Stewart, Esq., of a son. 
G Airs. Delanougci rdi , of a daughter. 

7 At Comil lah, the lady of James Shaw, Esq., of the Cm il 

Senior, of a daughter. 

8 At Benares, the lady of Captain F. Seaton, of the G<jdr 

Regiment N. I., of a son. 

9 The lady of Captain IJ. Ti avell Phillips, 7th Light 

Ca\ ally, of a son. 

— Mis. W. Gicenaway, of a daughter. 

— The lady ot Captain R. K<livaid«, of a son. 

10 At Goiuekporc, the lady ot Ficdeiiek Stainfoith, Esq., 

C. S., of a sou. 

— Mis. Place, of a daughter. 

11 Mrs. J. D. M. Sinacs, of a son. 

— At Pooineah, the wile of All. John Benjamin Rondeau, 
of a sou. 

11 At Mhnw, the wife of Quarter Masier Sergeant N. 
Rie liy, H> h Regiment N. 1., of a son. 

13 Mis. J. Fountain, of a daughter. 

— The lady of David Ross, Esq. of the Mint, of a 
daughter. 

— At Goruckpore, the lady of Janie? Armstrong, E q., C. 
S. , of a daughter. 

14 The lady of Charles 11 utchins, Esq., of a son. 

15 At Simlali, the lady of Lieutenant C. Codringlon, 

49th Regiment N. I , of a daughter, 

17 The lady of the R v. James Ciiailes, of a son. 

19 At Chandcinagoie, the lady of L. A. Rushy, Esq., of a 

son. 

20 The lady of J. W. AleLeod, Esq , of a son. 

22 Airs. Edward Petersham Web, of a daughtei. 

23 The lady of Capt. John Rieketl, of a son, 

— . ATrs. George Clarke, of a daughter. 

24 At Alynmnsing, the lady of J. Dunbar, Esq., of the 

Civil Set vice, of a son. 

27 Airs, C. V. Mayer, ot a daughter. 

— Mrs. F. Rebuio, of a daughtei. 

deaths. 

Mar. 29 At the Ca pe of Good Hope, on his return from India 
to England, after a long and most painful illness, 
William How ard Peach, Esq., late of Cuttack, in 
Bengal, aged GO years. 

May 10 On her passage liuin Madras to Bourbon, Mrs. C. L. 
Homer. 

July . 13 At Macao, Mrs. Durante, wife of Captain Durante, 
of the ship Good Success , of Bombay, aged 2G years. 
Auyi. 11 At Sliolapoor, of fever, after a few day's illness, Lieut. 

W. Kirkpatrick, 4tli Troop Horse Brigade, aged 22 
years. 

Sept. 1 At Cawnpore, Elifca Mary, the beloved child of Lieut. 

Forbes, 15th Rcgt. N. I,, aged 2 years and i month. 
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8 At Nfcmuch, Augusta Anne, infant daughter of Cap- 
tain N. Doveton, aged 17 months and 13 clays. 

14 At Jaunpoie, Isabella Jane, Die lady of Gavm Turti- 
hu 11, Esq., Civil Surgeon. 

t 15 At Simlah, Henry Fianris, son of Captain Thomas 
Polwhole, 12 J Regiment N. I., aged 12 months and 
12 days. 

20 At Simla, George, the beloved son of J. IT. Matthews, 

E^q., Pay Master 11. M. 31st Foot, aged2yeais 
and ll day a 

21 At Lucknow, Mi. R. B. Middleton, late Jeweller, 

Cal nulla. 

22 Mr. Rohuit Geoigo Moore, aged HO yeais, 

21 Isabella, the youngest daughter ol Mi. F. J, Galbraith, 
au» j d ‘2 )eaiN and 10 months. 

25 At Serrom, Oude, Mr. Assistant Surgeon T. Clemi- 
sliaw, 47th Regt. N. I. 

20 Master Chailes Henry Williamson, son of Mr. Duncan 
Williamson, ag*3d 1 year and (i months. 

28 A t M eeiutt, the int.mtson of Chailes Steuait, Esq.,T-f.A. 
30 Walter Win. O. Adams, Esq., aged 20 years and 4 
months, 

30 At Mynpuotie, the infant son of T. R. Davidson, Esq., 
aged 1 months. 

Oit. I At the Lunatie Asylum, Bhow aneyporc, Mr John l>iek- 
son, aged 35 years, 5 months and 2 days. 

— Louisa Mai la Tiowc r, the infant daughtei of Charles 
Hogg, Km|., aged 7 months and 10 days. 

At Sultanporo, Benares, Norman William Bannatyne, 

the son <>t Boetoi Bautiatync McLeod, aged 1 year 
and 4 months. 

2 Miss Maiy Margaret Brown, daughtei of the late Mr. 
William Brown, aged 14 years and 3 months. 

— At Tittyglmi, Mis. Maua Dickens, lady ol Theodore 
Dickens, E*q. Banister at Law. 

— At Dinaporc, the infant daughter of James M. 
Maekie, Esq. 

10 At Goiuckpoie, John Fountain? Dickens, Esq., aged 

2 f> yeais. 

11 C lore net: St. John Legcr, the infant son of Mr. J. D. 

M Sinaes. 

— At Duni Dum, Isabella, infant daughter of Mr. JoliiT*^ 
% Kidd, aged ] month and 10 days. 

12 Louisa Mary Ann, infant daughter of Mr. Charles 

LcFevre, aged 1 1 months and 15 days. 

— At Jubbulpore, Captain T. MoR. Campbell, 29tl» Re- 
giment N. 1. 

13 Mi . Jolfn Francis Smith, Officiating Deputy Post Mas- 

ter, Kedgeree, aged 24 years, 9 months and 9 days. 

— The infant sou of Mr, J. Ham*, aged 3 mouths and 6 
days. 
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— Elizabeth Sarah, wife Mr. J. S. TVCosta, aged 45 >ears. 

14 At Poorheab,‘ the only son of Mr. and Mrs. Guoigo 

Palmer, aged 0 )enrs. 

15 At Delhi, Captain Patrick Grant Mathison, Commis- 

sary of Oidnanoe. * 

16 At Meerut, Eliza Mary, the wife of Henry Tonens, 

Esq., C. S., aged 28 tears. 

18 At Meerut, Cornet G. Cunliffe, of the Cavalry, son of 
Colonel Sir It. Cunliffe, late Commissary General of 
this Army. 

— At Secrole, Benaies, Henrietta Sophia, the infant 
daughter of Lieutenant G. E. Hollings, lutciprcter 
and Quarter Master 38th Regiment N. I. 

— Captain J. Henderson, of the ship John Woodall , aged 
50 years, 2 months and 26 days. 

21 At Cossipore, Miss R. Barher. 

22 The infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs, J. Fountain, aged 

9 days. 

— Miss Cecilia Bruce, third daughter of the late Mr. R. 
Bruce, of Assam. 

26 At the General Hospital, Mr. N. G. Fowler, of the II. 

C. Marine, aged 27 years and 9 months. 

— Serjeant John Qninier, of the Pension Establishment, 
aged 60 years and 7 months. 

28 Mr. James Daniel!, aged 50 years and 3 months. 

No date At Sheebpore, Zillali Bukat gunge, Mathew, second 
son of the late Mathew de Silva, of the same place, 
aged 13 years and 3 days. 

No date On board the Lady Fever sham , on his way to the Cape 
of Good Hope, William A. Morgan, Esq., of tho 
Bombay Bar. 

A D MINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 

Estates of Executors , Administrators , &c. 

B&bington, H. (Asst. Surgeon 

H. C. S.) Regr. Sup. Court Administrator. 

Barlow, W. (of Calcutta) Regr. Sup. C«urt Administrator. 

Cslcraft, H. F. (Lieut. -GenJ. ) . . Regr. Sup. Court Administrator. 
D’Melto, Paul (Undertaker.),.. Sarah Simpson, Administratrix. 
Hq«ic, Robert (of Cawnpore) . . . W. Amalie, executor. 
^-Joyutuaui Mittro (Banian.) . , . . Ranjkristo MiUto, executor, 
MacGregor, Sarah* formerly 

Graham (widow,) of Scotland R. H. Cockerell, as constituted 

attorney of A- MoCheyne, exe- 
cutor in Scotland, 

MacRitchie, J. (Indigo-planter).. Dr. G. Playfair, executor. Can- 
> . , tor and (Jo. .Agents, 

Passos, F. A. (of Calcutta) .... Regr. Sup. Court Administrator. 
Schank, J. I. (Civil Service.). . . Regr. Sup. Court Administrator. 
Sherman, E. M. (I ndigo-plauter) R. II. Cockerell, Administrator. 
Sherman, S. S. (Indigo-planter) R. H. Cockerell, Administrator. 
Webb, N. S, (Major Artillery) Regr. Sup. Court Administrator. 



SHIPPING REGISTER , 

FOR NOVEMBER, 1834. 

ARRIVALS. 

Oct. 30 S!tii> Hibernia, R. Gillies, from London I6tl» May, Cape 
18di August, and Madras 16th October. 

— Aiab ship Tauje , R. Richards, from Bombay 30th 
September, and Alleppc I4tl» October. 

31 Ship Fergusson, Adam Young, horn London 7th # 
Don ns II th and Land's End !8th July. 

— Baique Coldstream , P. H. Burt, from London (no 
date), Downs 20th June, Madeira (no date), and 
Madras 13th October. 

*— Ship Samdanng, P. Du verger, from Juddah 7th July, 
Bombay 1st and Allepee 12th October. 

Nov, 3 Ship Sir Edward Paget, R. F. Martin, from London 
(no date), Portsmouth 1st July, and Cape of Good 
Hope 18fh September. 

5 Ship Macqueert , II. Thompson, from London 22d and 
Deal 28th June, Madras 10th and Amherst 24th 
October. 

— Barque Abgarus , P. Trezevant, from Madras 22d Oc- 
tober. 

7 Ship Andromache , J. Andrew, from Madras 18th and 
Eunore 25th October. 

12 Ship Knsrovie , H. M. Potter, from Bombay 2d Febru- 
ary, and Rangoon 29th October. 

— H. C. steamer Ganges , W. Warden, from Madras 1st 
November. 

— H. M, ship Curagoa, , from Madras (no date). 

14 Baique Derrea JJotvlut, Nacoda, fiom Chittagong 7th 
November. 

16 American ship George, J. H. Lovette, from Salem 29th 
July. 

20 Barque Quebec Trader , J. L. Wood, from Bombay 20th 

October. 

21 Barque Lawrence , H. Gill, from Liverpool 2lst July. 

— Barque Sophia , J. Rapson, fiom Singapore 16th and 

Penang 24th October. 

23 Arab ship Fatty Rohornan , Abrnini, fiom Judda 7tft , 
and Mocha 30th August, and Penang 15th October. 

27 Brig Monarch , J. Buchanan, from Tutaconne 23d Oot. 

— Barque Theresa , John Tulloh, fiom Moulmein 20th 
November. « 

— Ship Alexander , W. Sanderson, from Marcanura 30th 
October. 

29 Ship St, •George , J. Thompson, from Biistol 7th and 
Madeira 22d August. 
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Nov. 29 15‘rqne Red Rover, , W. Clifton, fioin China 3(1 and 

„ Sugupoio 1 f:h Nowmbet. 

— toiup Ut >mbay Cm R. Wefnyss, from China 15th 
Seiuemh' i, and M \\ »eca 2tth Oetobei. 

Penelope, P. Hutchinson, from .Madias 6th 
and 21th (Jen, her. » 

fV.icl. ship 'I'eul'Hiy Wihand, from Nantes 4th duly, 
and Sumaua7ili No\enil»ci. 

DEPVimiRES. 

JSor, 3 Sid-' f*r nice Crtnye, K, Shaw, for Madras ami Loudon. 

(i Ship hi iff/ William, W.Stewaif, for the M am lines. 

7 Shjp Palmira, \V . Loader, toi Bombay. 

8 S iip Fhzabet h, J Lalapie, h>i Bourbon. 

— BiHpi' 1 Uuby, W. Warden, tot Singapore and China. 

12 Ship C.\ month * B Wunen, lot the Capo am) London. 

13 Ship Oi antes J Cmiie, lot A? mean, 

B uqii' Uesolutum, G J-diicm, fot A' oe an. 

L'> Bug lh ujhl P! tenet, P. Spin ling, fm Pi n ting and Sin- 

^,lj on . 

H) Ship Fatima, (J Fethers, for Liverpool. 

— Bug An1ut t J King, tor Mmilmeiu and Rangoon, 

Ship Sultana, C. I) Rico, fo. Bomi>a \ . 

21 French hug JS/uun ut, B. Guerin, lot Pondii diet i j . 

* — Fiench ship J*timpu\ Flenry, toi Bordeaux. 

23 Barque Famont, N. Bmtsal, foi Ku.gooii. 

27 Ship 7 'afilctfy R Tapley, (oi Livcipool. 

ARRIV AL OF P VSSENGERS 
Per fhbcrvm , jiom Condon: — Mis. MoN »gl «t n, Mis. Judge, 
Mi*. S. Judge, Mis. Querns; Captains MeNaghteu and Bo un’i, 
l)t. Bamtield, and Mi. Steer, 15. N. I.; Messrs. Queios, Came, 
Cave, Fianklifi, and Hughes, IVTei chants ; two Masters Queios, 
two Mastets Judge and t v\ n Misses Queios. 

Per Ferynsson , from London .‘ — William Bell, Esq., Ciul Ser- 
\iec; Captain McManus, 11, M. 10th Regiment; Lieut. Hutchin- 
son, 2(5 h Regiment , Lieut. Anderson, 11th Light Dragoons; 
Comet Heii’lde C. Powys, 16th Lancets; Cornet Maitm, lltlt 
Jjight Diauoons; Assistant Surgeon Brodie, 13lh Regiment; 
J. Lyall, Esq.; Mr. S. Beecher, Cadet; 187 non-commissioned 
Ollieeis ami Privates 7 women and 5 children. 

Per Coldstream:-- Major Bolton, H. M. 31st Regiment , Lieut. 
-Munnj, R. N.; Ensign Edgar, 11. Mi 26th Regiment; Assistant 
Surgeon A.Hemlcison; Mi. Andrew Wilson, Free Me chant ; 
arid Mr. T. H utton. 

' Per Sir Pdward Payed, from London : — George Baillie, Esq , 
Bengal Midieai Seiviet*. From the Cape: Mis. Gordon and child; 
M is. Hawkins and three children ; Mrs. Latoucho and one child ; 
Mis. gtuequeler and two children ; E. Gordon, Esq., Civil Service; 
MajorHwitli ; Captains Hawkins and Latouche? B, N. I.; and 
* Mi. Gilmore. 
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Per Mncqueen ; — M r s. C Plowden, Mrs. Cox, Mrs Munson, 
Mis Muuav, M<‘. (i. Mmrai , Mis. Ta>lo», Mis. Ci'M'ktmd ; 
M issos Plow lieu, Piowrlcn, Taylor and C. T a > lor ; ,1. \\ . Sn- 
thmland, Esq. ; Captain W. Mm ray, 22d N. I ; Limit. Ciuisim, 
3 I Ca\al Lieut. Ha wdillon, 2d Cavalr\, Lieut. Dewar, 'IS-* It 
N. 1 ;* C > t nets Mona> and Plowden, Sdi Cavali\ ; Ensigns 
Ma'onv, Xminnes and II. Mm; Mi. J. Hailow ; and M,hU:i S. 
Man, son. 

Ptr Abr/ants: — Mis. Trozovant and two < Inldreu ; R\. Mi, 
•Stop It (*ii Bagi am, \i no- man Priest ; .mil M » . Fait wci< her , M<ii inci . 

Per A udrunmcUe, f ) uni (Madura. -Mis. Toiicmn; Col. Ton mis ; 
Mi. J > L t » I’umlx, Cadet; and Mast*» Torrens. 

Peril, M, S. Cutat; on : — L ml William Betitiuek, Governor 
General o( India ; and Sn Eredenek Adam. 

Per slernnti (lanycs . - -Tim llon’hle Colonel Momson, e, 11 ; 
Sir N. VV liittinoiimii. K. c B ; Colonel Casement, c it. ; W. H. 
Me Nf agliten, Esq. ; I),. |{en/.fr ; and Limits MeLmd and H van. 

Per Sophia, pom Singapore : — M i s. A oiinghtishand , Joseph 
Von ii}; husband, K>q., Mmehunt; and Mi. (* Strove n**, Mastm 
Pilot. 

DEPARTURE OP PASSENGERS. 

Per PabniMit for Ceylon: — Mr. Rough. For Bombay: Mr. 
Dj ke. 

Per Fr mouth, j or London : — The IT m’lde Mis. Smeluir, Mis. 
Conn', Mrs. Millet and child, Mis Cimkson, Mis Bundle and 
ehild, Mis Watson. Mi*. EUmton, M<s. Smith, Missrs Come; 
Aiehdoaiion Cmne; Mr. Millet; C.ipl.ino Ifnndlo and Watson , 
Lieutenant Halim v, Messis. Pinto, Wish and Smith ; V. Heat- 
t!L, E-q. , two M asn'i s Tolloh ; Mi^s Balin', tod two Mis>os. 

Pet Fuphij, fbt Liverpool Lmu tenant Campbol 1 


no M ES T IC () ( CUE llE SC ES 


( Where the place is not mentioned, Calcutta is to be understood.) 

MARRIAGES. 

July U> At St.lLlena, William Stewart Alexander, Esq. B. C* 
S., to B tliea Janet, eldest daughter ot Gen. Charles 
Dallas, Governor r»l that Island . 

Oct. 8 At Simla, Montague Ainslim Esq. B. C. S , to Many 
Ann, eldest daughter of Colin Campbell, Esq. Su- 
perintending Surgeon at K'nnaiil. * 

16 AtCuwnpoie, Mr. George Reid, to Matilda' only 
daughter ol W. Dickson, Esq. 

27' At ICuritaol, Capt. P F, Story, 9th Light Cavalr y, to 
Miss Anne Rich. 
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Oct , 27 'At Kurtiaitl, by special license, by the Revd* W. 

Parish, B. A., Anna, only daughter of Lieut. Col. 
Rich, Commanding 23d N. I., to Captain Philip 
Francis Story, 9lh Regt. Light Cavahy. 

Nov , I At Jubbulpore, by the Revd. J. J. Tucker, A. B., 
Manaton Collingwood Ommanney, Esq. Civil Ser- 
vice, sixth son of Sir Francis M. Omrnanney, to 
Louisa Engleheart, second daughter of Lieut. Colonel 
W. R. C. Costley, 13. M. S. 

9 At Meerut, Geoige Lewis Cooper, Esq., of the Hoise 
Artillery, to Catherine Mary, only daughter of tho 
late Robert Chamberlain, Esq. Bengal Civil S uviee. 
15 At the Principal Roman Catholic Church, Mi. A. 
Mendis, of the General Post Office, to Miss Anna 
Picachy. 

IS At the Cathedral, by the Revd. T. Roberson, Mi. L. B. 
Preyre, to Isabella, widow of the late J. H. Nue% 
Esq. of Calcutta. 

— At Benaies, by the Revd. Henry Pratt, District Chap- 
lain, Lieutenant George Ellis, of the Regiment of 
Artilleiy, to Anne Charlotte, second daughter of 
the late Lieut. Gen. Boye, of the Bombay Establish- 
ment. 

22 At the Cathedral, by the Revd. T. Robertson, Captain 
Henry Coninghatn, of the Madras .Cavalry, to Anna 
Maria, eldest daughter of Brigadier Bowen, Com- 
manding the Eastern Frontier. 

25 At St. Andrew's Kiik, by the Revd. Dr. Bryce, George 

Foibes, M. D. Civil Suigeon, Hidgelle, to Maiy, 
daughter of the late James Coull, Esq., of Ashgrovc, 
Elgin, North Briton. 

— Mr. R. W. Walters, H. C. Marine, to -Miss Eleanor 
Mary Margaret Laine. 

26 At the Piincipal Roman Catholic Church, by the Right 

Reverend Vicar Apostolic, Capt. E. St. Claie Cook, 
to Miss Louisa Arrabella Vandefiberg, 

BIRTHS. 

J?eb f 15 At Sydney, Ndw South Wales, the lady of Fred. Pai- 
J bury, Esq. of a son. 

Aug. 25 At the Cape, the lady of Captain John Vanreuen, of 
« the 25ib Regiment N. L, of a son. 

Oct. 18 At Dinapore, the lady of Lieot. Frederick Knivctt, 
$4th N. J., of a daughter. 

N 19 M Ijrjs, Robert Campbell, of a daughter. 

22 Mrs. Edward" Petersham Webb, of a daughter. 

23 Mrs. F. G. Stewart, of a daughter. 

s •— At Bhfcwgttlpoi^ the lady of Ji, Iuiujs, E?qv M, D., of a 
daughter. * " 
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Oct. 24 At Bhangulpore, Mrs. Arthur Johnson, senior, of t a 
daughter. 

26 Mrs. M. Cockburn, of a daughter. 

27 At Djoapore, the lady of Captain Hope Dick, 56di N. 

I., of a daughter. 

-2- The lady ot Capi. D» Ovenstonc, of the barque Falcon, 
of a daughter. 

29 At Dinapore # the lady of Lieut. W. Stuait Menteath, 

69lh N. I,, of a son and heir. 

30 The lady of J. 11. Colvin, Esq., of a son* 

— Mis. A. McCulloch, of a son. 

— Mrs. B. F. Harvey, of a son. 

Nov. 2 Mrs. Alexander Aldwel), of a son. 

3 Mrs. Wale Byrn, of a daughter. 

7 Mr. Fitul Mariinelly, of a daughter. 

— At Lucknow, the lady of Captain E. J, Watson, of the 
59th Regt, N. I., of a daughter. 

— At Loodiana, the lady of Captain Cox, 62d Regt. N, I., 
ol a daughter. 

8 At Dirmpore, the wife of Major Geoi ge Rd. Pembciton, 

56th Regt. N. I., of a son. 

11 The wife of the late Mr. John Agaev, of a daughter. 

— Tiie lady of the late Captain J. W. Rowe, Acting Foit 

Adjutant, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. M. Kenyon, of a son. 

12 At Midnaporc, the wife of Mr. John D. M. Sinaes, of 

a son. 

— At Kurnau), the lady of Cornet and Adjutant Cookson, 
9th Light Cavahy, of a son. 

13 At Midnapore, the lady of Lieut. Hamilton, 34th Regt. 

, N . I. of a daughter. 

— . At Futtyghur, Mrs. Mary Hendry, of a daughter. 

14 The lady of Charles Oman, Esq. Indigo Planter, of 

Maddenderry Factory, J^ssore, of a daughter. 

The lady ot W. Boothhy, Esq., of a daughter. 

15 The lady Captain R. Boileau Peinbcrtou, of a son. 

17 Mrs. Anthony D’Cruz, of a son and heii. 

18 At flandab, the lady of Henry By tig Haiiington, Esq. 

. of the Civil Service, ot a daughter. 

19 The lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Swiney, of the Artil- 

lery, of a son. , 

20 The wife of Charles E. Burton, E*q., 40th Regt. N. I., 

of a son. j 

22 At Sultanpore, Benares, the lady of Cape J> Ly^ot- 

tenhaiut, 3d Regt. Light Cavahy, of a Stjll lioi|i son, 

23 Mrs. H. Court, of a daughter, 

24 The ladf of Richard Wooldridge, Esq*, of a daughter, 

25 Mis. Charles F. Byrn, of a son. ; 
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Nov. 20 


Aug . 31 


Oct. 1 
2 
9 
13 

17 

18 
29 
21 


23 


24 


25 


29 


30 


Nov . 3 


* 


TIi^ lady of Hy. Alexander, Esq., C. S., of a daughter. 

The iady of Capt. Gavin Young, of a daughter . 

DEATHS. 

At the Cape, Mis. Elizabeth Genesa Gilnioie, wife of 
Lieut. H. C. Gilmore, Bengal Establishment, a^d 
19 years. 

At Muttra, Mary Caroline, youngest daughter of W. 
H. Tyler, Esq. Ci v i I -Serv ie,Tk 

At Patna, Sophia, the infant daughter of Mr. James 
Bowbear. 

At Delhi* Alfred, the infant son of Mi. \V. Staines, 
Pensioner, aged 4 months and 8 days. 

Mr. J. M. Henrigues, aged 42 years. 

At Neeimich, Capt. G. Cumirie, Gi st N. F. 

AtSaugor, Mr. Sub Conductor W. Bryan, of the Osd- 
nanoc Department, aged 39 years, * 

At Ghaz«?epore, John Hampton, the infant son of the 
late Apothecary P. Hampton. 

At Buxar, John, the infant son of Lieut. George Moyle 
Sheier, aged three weeks. 

At Bhaugiilpore, Liout, -Col. Commandant J J. Alldin, 
Invalid Establishment, aged 59 yeais. 

At Pixrnca, Mr. John Neville, of dropsy, aged 29 
y ears ami 4 months. 

At Delhi, Thomas William Staines Collins, the beloved 
son of Thomas William and Eleanor Collins, aged 
12 years, 5 months and 24 days. 

At Dum-Dum, of cholera, Edward, eldest son of S r 
jeant W. Marklew, of the Laboratory Department, 
aged 8 years, 1 month and 7 days. 

At Delhi, Amy Eveline, the beloved daughter of 
Thomas William and' Eleanor Collins, aged 2 yeais, 

1 1 months and 27 days. 

Mr. Joseph Straussenberg, aged G4 years, 7 months and 
3 day s. 

At Bariaekpore, of cholera, after a few' hours' illness, 
Ztllah, the beloved wife of Lieut. Vail Hry thuy sen, 

24 tli N. I. 

James Leighton, Esq. aged 22 years and 8 months. 

At Boolundshuhar, George Meittins Bud, Esq. of the 
Civil Service, aged 27 years, 

William Fraser, youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. Ling- 
ham, aged 1 year, 5 months and 24 days. 

Master Charles Tultle Donald, a Ward of the Upper 
Orphan School, aged 10 years and 4 months. 

Mr. C- Cardozo, Assistant in the Secret Dapar (men! , 
aged 57 years and 11 months. 

Mr. Abiaham Greenroodc, Tide Waiter, aged 31 years. 
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Nov. 10 

1 1 

14 

Hi 

17 

\ 


IS 


! i) 
20 


21 

23 

2.3 


27 


Mrs. Fmncisca Isabella Jchl?, relict of the late Mr. 
John JSeyer Jcbb, aged 31 yeais, 10 months and 22 

days. 

Elizabeth Mary, wife of Mr. Henry Barrow, 

At Singitolah, Malda, Donald Andrew Taylor, Esq., 

aged If) years. 

At Futtyghur, the infant daughter of Mrs. Mai > Hondiy. 
At Eei hampoLC, U. Main* at mg , Esq , fouith sou of 
T. Mainlining, Esq., of the Cnil Seiviee. 

At Dacca, after a shoit but sevci c. j I loess, James 
Thompson, Esq , third son of the late Janies Thomp- 
son, of Greeny ai d\s Colliery, near Steilin^, North 
Union. 

Captain James T»onp, of the Jessie, aged 42 ^eais. 

At Lnmotidghur Factory, near (’ulna, James Nathaniel 
William, the infant son of J. A. Tetraneau, Esq., 
aged 1 month and 17 days. 

At Seramporc, Mts. M. King, aged 38 years. 

Mr. W. Dawson, 3d Officer of the' ship Hashemi/. 

At Ptirneah, Atthur Barnes, the beloved infant of R. 

11 Perry, Esq. aged 9 months. 

Mr. P( tor Donnely, of the James Pattison , agett 65 

y ears. 

James St. John, the infant son of Mr, Augustin D’Silva, 
aged 2 ycais and 5 months* 

Capt. Charles Dew, of the Countiy Service, aged 40 

yen i S. 

At T< ishnaghur, T. V. Newton, Esq. of the Bowsing 
Concern. 

At Howrah, John William Ultimas, the sixth son and 
twelfth child of the Revd. Wm. Morton, Officiating 
Mmistci of Howiah. 

At Isherah, Deiphiu Marie Roussac, daughter of the 
late E. A. Roussac, Esq. aged 16yearsand8 mouths. 
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ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES . 


Estates of 

Baird, Jolin, of Scotland .. . . 


Bodonchund Gosswamey, of 

Calcutta 

Brown, F. B., Serjeant .... 
Browne, J. 8., C'apl. 66th 

fiegt.N. I. .. 

By ron, O., Lieut. 48 th Regt . 

N. I 

Cardozt), C., of Calcutta . . . . 


Caulfield, R., Sub Conductor 
Currie, Jas., Capt . Nizam’s 
Service 


Dories, W., of Calcutta . ... 

Middleton, R. Id., of Lucknow 
Ogilhy, A. B., Lieut. 27th 
Regt. N. I * . . .... ...... 

Oomrtto Ribee, of Calcutta . . 
Perry, T., of England 


Sinclair. Hon. P.C., Captain 

7<Uh Regt. N. I 

Spencer, G., of Calcutta, Mu- 
sician 

Stephenson, S. M., Surgeon 
Madras Establishment . • 


Stewart, T., Serjeant Horse 
Artillery 

JFanzuhdt, Jas., of Great 

* Britain 


Executors , Administrator*, SfC. 

J. Cowie, Administrator, as con- 
stituted attorney of Major W. 
Baird, Executor in Scotland. 

Rajkistno Bysack, Executor. 

Regr. Su^fe Court, Administrator. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

M. De Cruz, and Mrs. M. Cardnzo, 
the widow, Executor and Exe- 
cutrix. 

Regr. Sup. Comt, Adiuiuistrator. 

D. Macintyre, Administrator, as 
constituted attorney ot Captain 
F. S. Sothehy, the Executor, 

Regr. Sup. Court, Administrator, 
(with Will annexed.) 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

R. H. Cockerell, Administrator, 
with copy Will annexed, as con- 
stituted attorney of R. Perry, 
and G. Wattington, Executors 
in Englaud. 

Regr. Sup. Court, Administrator. 

Aun Fernandez, Executiix. 

G. U. Adam, Administrator, as 
constituted attorney of James 
Scott, of Madras, the Adminis- 
trator, with Will annexed, at 
that Presidency, 

Regr. Sup. Court, Administrator, 

\ (with Testamentary paper an- 
nexed.) 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

r 






